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I. THE EXECUTIVE AND STANDING COMMITTEES OF 
THE BOARD 


These Committees serve during the interval between the annual meetings of 
the Board and are charged with responsibility in the conduct of its affairs. The 
President of the Board is an additional member ex-officio, and the Correspond- 
ing Secretaries are advisory members of all Committees of the Board. The 
Treasurer is an advisory member of the Executive, Administrative and Finance 
Committees. 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The Committee consists of twenty-one members. The President of the 
Board is Chairman ex-officio. 

Chairman ex-officio: Bishop F. J. McConnell. 

Ministers: Bishop Herbert Welch, D. G. Downey, J. P. Hand, L. O. Hart- 
man, G. W. Henson, J. W. Langdale, H. E. Luccock, Wallace MacMullen, J. H. 
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Race, R. W. Sockman, E. S. Tipple. Laymen: Miss Mary Gibson, William 
Boyd, W. C. Evans, G. B. Hodgman, F. A. Horne, J. R. Joy, E. M. McBrier, 
E. L. Phillips, W. J. Stitt, Edgar T. Welch. 


THE STANDING COMMITTEES 


Administrative Committee 


This Committee consists of eleven members and elects its own Chairman. 

Ministers: J. W. Langdale, H. C. Lytle, Wallace MacMullen, Allan Mac- 
Rossie, J. H. Race, E. S. Tipple. Laymen: A. B. Hatcher, J. R. Joy, W. E. 
Massey, E. M. McBrier, W. J. Stitt. 


Committee on Candidates 


This Committee consists of seven ministers and four laymen and elects its 
own Chairman. 

Ministers: J. P. Hand, L. O. Hartman, J. W. Langdale, H. E. Luccock, 
Wallace MacMullen, R. W. Sockman, E. S. Tipple. Laymen: Miss Mary Gib- 
son, J. R. Joy, E. M. McBrier, C. A. Ogren. 

The Chicago Candidate Committee consists of the following: 

F. C. Eiselen, Dan B. Brummitt, L. F. W. Lesemann, Fred D. Stone, Horace 
Smith, King D. Beach, Charles Braden, Mrs. Warren Buell, W. D. Schermer- 
horn. 


Committee on Finance 


This Committee consists of thirteen members, at least four of whom shall 
be ministers, and elects its own Chairman. 

Ministers: D. G. Downey, G. W. Henson, Allan MacRossie, J. H. Race. 
Laymen: A. B. Hatcher, G. B. Hodgman, F. A. Horne, W. E. Massey, C. A. 
Ogren, F. L. Partridge, W. H. Rometsch, W. J. Stitt, Paul Sturtevant. 


Committee on the Newman Trust Fund 


Bishop F. J. McConnell, Wallace MacMullen, William Boyd, F. M. North, 
R. E. Diffendorfer. 


Joint Committee on Religious Education 


From the Board of Foreign Missions: Bishop F. J. McConnell, L. O. Hart- 
man, A. E. Day, J. E. MacMurray, J. H. Clark, J. B. F. Shaw. Ex-Officio: J. R. 
Edwards, R. E. Diffendorfer, Corresponding Secretaries, and M. W. Ehnes, Treas- 
urer, 

From the Board of Education: Bishop W. F. Anderson, Bishop Herbert 
Welch, F. C. Eiselen, H. S. McGill, W. E. J. Gratz, J. H. Race. Ex-Officio: 
W. S. Bovard, Corresponding Secretary; M. N. English, Secretary, Division of 
Religious Education in the Local Church; B. E. Kirkpatrick, Superintendent 
Epworth League and Young People’s Work. 

Executive Secretary, Wade Crawford Barclay. 


Committee of Conference with the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 


Ministers: R. E. Brown, H. A. Field, Frank Neff, H. W. McPherson, W. E. 
Shaw. Laymen: C. D. Baldwin, M. D. Cameron, C. W. Evans, A. J. Stock. 


II. SPECIAL COMMITTEES AND COMMISSIONS 
OF THE BOARD 


Committee on the Study of Self-Support 


_ Ministers: Bishop F. J. McConnell, J. W. Bunch, O. W. Fifer, W. C. Har- 
tinger, S. H. Sweeney, R. B. Urmy. Laymen: William Boyd, M. D. Cameron, 
F. A. Horne, E. M. McBrier, E. T, Welch and the Corresponding Secretaries. 
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Committee on Literature on the Foreign Fields 


Ministers: L. O. Hartman, J. W. Langdale, H. E. Luccock, R. B. Urmy. 
Laymen: Miss Mary Gibson, William Boyd, J. R. Joy, E. M. McBrier. 


III. COMMITTEES OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE BOARD 


The first named on each Committee served as Chairman. 


Committee on ‘Nominations and Procedure 


Bishops Smith and Keeney; L. O. Hartman, G. W. Henson, H. W. Mc- 
Pherson, John Tunnicliffe, E. T. Welch. 


Committee on Method, Amount and Distribution of Appropriations 


E. M. McBrier; Bishops McConnell, Brown, Burns, Hughes, Leete, McDow- 
ell, Richardson, Waldorf, Welch; R. E. Brown, D. G. Downey, W. C. Hartinger, 
H. A. Field, Frank Neff, J. H. Race, S. H. Sweeney, O. R. Tarwater; J. C. 
Arnold, M. D. Cameron, E. S. Collins, W. C. Evans, W. H. Forse, J. R. Joy, 
J. a pe Se EL. Phillips, R. B: Spencer, W. J. Stitt, Arthur J. Stock, 

. T. Welch. 


Committee on Treasurer’s Report 


Bishops Blake, Henderson, Jones, Locke; A’ A. Callender, T. H. Campbell, 
Frank Cole, G. E. Konkel, H. C. Lytle, Wallace MacMullen, Allan MacRossie, 
R. W. Sockman, E. S. Tipple; C. D. Baldwin, F. E. Baldwin, W. E. Massey, 
J. O. Morrison, C. A. Ogren, F. L. Partridge, H. J. Roan, Paul Sturtevant, 
W. H. Rometsch. 

Committee on General Reference 


O. W. Fifer; Bishops Anderson, Clair, Leonard, Lowe, Mead, Nicholson, 
Wade; J. E. Bowes, J. W. Bunch, A. E. Day, J. P. Hand, L. O. Hartman, J. W. 
Langdale, H. E. Luccock, R. N. Merrill, J. B. F. Shaw, W. E. Shaw, M. N. 
Smith, R. B Urmy; C. W. Evans, F. A. Horne, W. M. Vickery. 


Committee on Memoirs 
Wallace MacMullen. 


Committee on Resolutions 
Bishops Locke and Jones; J. W. Bunch, Allan MacRossie, Frank Neff. 


Committee on Statement to the Church 


Bishops McConnell, Keeney, Lowe, Welch; A. E. Day, O. W. Fifer, R. 
W. Sockman, R. B. Urmy; F. A. Horne, J. R. Joy, C. A. Ogren. 


The Annual Meeting 


The Annual Meeting of the Board of Foreign Missions was held 
in the Chapel of the Methodist Book Concern, New York, November 
19-21, 1928. 

The actions taken at that meeting are recorded in the volume en- 
titled, “Journal of the Annual Meeting of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Methodist Episcopal Church.” Copies may be obtained by 
addressing the Corresponding Secretaries at 150 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 
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REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES TO 
THE BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS OF THE 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


NovVEMBER I, 1927—OCcTOBER 31, 1928 


To THE BoarD OF MANAGERS: 


In General 


The General Conference of 1928 received with favor the request of 
this Board to leave its Charter unchanged, thereby re-establishing the 
regularly constituted membership of the Board, consisting of thirty- 
two traveling ministers of the Methodist Episcopal Church; thirty-two 
laymen elected by the General Conference upon nomination of the 
Bishops; all the effective Bishops being ex officio members of the Board. 
The legislation provides that the Bishops shall name one representative 
from each Area in the United States, preserving as nearly as possible 
an equality in the number of ministers and laymen. 

Your Secretaries record the passing, on June 4, 1928, of Bishop 
Luther Barton Wilson, who became a member of the Board of Foreign 
Missions upon his election to the Episcopacy in 1904, and who served 
as President of the Board from 1912 until his retirement at General 
Conference, 1928, a period of sixteen years. 

We also record the passing of Bishop Joseph Crane Hartzell, Mis- 
sionary Bishop for Africa, who was retired at the General Conference 
of 1916, and has been an Honorary Manager of the Board since 1920. 
Bishop Hartzell died in his eighty-seventh year, on September 6, 1928. 

A suitable place will be given the memory of these two men in the 
hour of the Annual Meeting devoted to the Memorial Service. Upon that 
roster of our deceased will appear also the distinguished names of the 
Rev. William Valentine Kelley; Rev. William Ingraham Haven; Rev. 
Frederick Hill Sheets; William Henry Van Benschoten, Esq.; and the 
Honorable Charles Andrew Pollock. The list of such distinguished 
men, with the additional listing of fourteen honored missionaries of 
the Board whom God has called from service in this world, is a sug- 
gestion of the important meaning of the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


The Board’s Membership 


It is with regret that we part with the members of the Board who 
are to be discontinued as members. Nevertheless, it is our pleasure to 
welcome the new men to membership on the Board with places of honor 
and of service. It will be noticed that among the Board membership 
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for the first time is recorded a woman’s name; that of Miss Mary 
Gibson, of Albany, whose honored father was a most active and useful 
member of the Board for many years. 

By an action of the General Conference, it was found unnecessary 
to call a special meeting of the Board in June for the sake of organiza- 
tion, thus saving expense. 


Committees 


The Secretaries express their appreciation of the cooperation given 
by the officers and members of the working committees who have been 
most steadfast in their interest and services throughout the year. While 
the work of the Candidate Committee has not been as large as in some 
preceding years, it has nevertheless been important and has been at- 
tended to in the light of that fact. Further mention of the personnel 
work will be made later in this report. The splendid group of persons 
constituting our Candidate Committee in Chicago have had a larger share 
of candidate work and should be commended for the faithfulness with 
which they have discharged their obligations to the Board. A Mission- 
ary Recognition Service, held in St. James Church, Chicago, on April 
22, 1928, under the auspices of the Chicago Committee, is especially 
worthy of mention. 

Our San Francisco office has continued to look after the interests 
of the Board at that point, Mr. John Tunnicliffe, a member of this 
Board, giving freely and liberally of his time and attention. 


Personnel Changes 


Dr. Frank Mason North served the Board as Corresponding Secre- 
tary from 1912 to 1924. During the quadrennium 1924 to 1928 he was 
Secretary-Counsel. At the request of the Secretaries, and on advice 
of a special committee appointed to consider Dr. North’s relation to 
the Staff and the Board, it has been agreed that he be continued in 
active relation, being relieved, however, from staff and executive 
duties in order to devote his time to the preparation of a History of 
Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church. We feel that 
as Dr. North passes from the work of an administrator to that which 
has been outlined, this Annual Meeting will desire to place on record 
some word of appreciation of the executive activities of this servant of 
the Church. 

The Rev. Frank D. Gamewell, D.D., will retire January 1, 1929, as 
Associate Secretary for Eastern Asia. Dr. Gamewell has given forty- 
seven years to the service of the Board, the last four of which have 
been connected with the office in New York.. As a man who pioneered 
in China in the days of our missionary beginnings, the influence of 
Dr. Gamewell’s work will never cease. 

Stanley High, after nearly four years of service with the Board as 
Assistant Secretary, has resigned in order to accept a position as Asso- 
ciate Editor of The Christian Herald, a position for which his talents 
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and training make him admirably fitted. His interest in foreign mis- 
sions will continue in the new relationship. 

Mr. T. A. Hildreth, after four years of faithful service to the Board 
as Foreign Personnel Secretary, and later as Office Manager, has 
retired from the Board’s employ. His position is filled by the appoint- 
ment of Dr. F. I. Johnson. ' 

With reference to a successor for Dr. Frank D. Gamewell, as Asso- 
ciate Secretary for Eastern Asia, the Rev. Frank T. Cartwright, for 
ten years a missionary of our Board in Foochow, China, has been 
appointed, this appointment to be effective as soon as he can make 
arrangements to leave China and take up the work in the office. 


Staff Reorganization 


In Staff reorganization in the office, it will be necessary for the 
Board to keep in mind the changed policy for the cultivation and 
education of the churches in World Service, growing out of the legis- 
lation of the last General Conference. For this quadrennium the 
responsibility of cultivating the churches rests directly upon the con- 
stituent boards and more specifically upon the Cooperating Staff, 
consisting of the Secretaries of the various boards. 

When the Cooperating Staff met for organization after the 
General Conference, it was agreed that on some basis of mutual under- 
standing the various boards should have immediate contact with the 
churches in cultivation and in education in order that the great causes 
in World Service might again be restored to the thinking of the 
Church, thus giving to World Service richness of content and appeal. 

The Secretaries are therefore proposing in the budget of general 
expense, certain Staff readjustments in order to make possible the 
share of this home church cultivation and education which it must 
assume in accordance with the new plan adopted by the Cooperating 
Staff. The Secretaries are gratified that these adjustments can be 
made without adding to our general expense. 

We are including in the budget the salary and expense of a new 
Associate Secretary for Church Cultivation, with special reference 
to field activities, the position made vacant by the transfer of Dr. 
Johnson to the position of Office Secretary. 

The Secretaries regret that they do not have a recommendation 
of a man to fill this important post, but desire to have the budget 
adopted and his election referred to the Executive Committee. 

The other equally important position in our reorganized Staff 
is an Associate Secretary to give all of his time to the education of 
the churches in their Parish Abroad activities and in the special proj- 
ects which will be adopted by Sunday School classes, Epworth 
Leagues, churches, etc., and to keep in sympathetic touch with those 
individuals who are making designated gifts to the Board. 

The Corresponding Secretaries, after consultation with the Special 
Committee appointed by the Executive Committee to study this mat- 
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ter, are recommending one of the most able of our younger men, a 
former missionary of this Board, and in recent years a successful 
pastor, to take this position. We look forward to the development 
of this phase of our work as most hopeful and profitable, not only 
from the standpoint of financial returns, but what is of more im- 
portance, the securing of proper attitudes and convictions in the 
supporting constituency. 


Mr. Donohugh’s Visit to Africa 


Associate Secretary Thomas S. Donohugh has given a very worth- 
while contribution by his presence and services to the West Africa 
Missions Conference, held on the Congo, in September of this year. 
His absence from this Annual Meeting is thus explained. This Con- 
ference was planned as a follow-up of the Conference held in Le Zoute, 
Belgaum, in the fall of 1926. The Congo Conference provided larger 
representation of nationals and missionaries from the field by the very 
reason of its location. 


General Conference Legislation 


Relation to World Service: An important feature of General Con- 
ference legislation appears in the changes made in the relation of the 
Benevolent Boards to the World Service Commission. In the new leg- 
islation, the education and cultivation of the field are now under 
the Co-operating Boards rather than under the World Service Com- 
mission. The Boards operate according to plans of the Co-operating 
Staff, through regularly constituted officials, including Bishops, District 
Superintendents, Pastors and local church World Service Councils or 
Committees. The Executive Secretary is chosen by the Co-operating 
Staff and works under direction of the Staff. This plan fixes responsi- 
bility and makes the causes which the Boards represent central in the 
thoughts of the Church. As the plan is now in operation, there is a 
larger responsibility for cultivation and education placed upon all mem- 
bers of all Boards, with an enlargement of their scope of activity. 

The Discipline contains an important provision: Paragraph 457, Sec- 
tion 5, relative to fields outside of the United States. In territories 
that have Central Conferences, authorization is given to create a 
Central World Service Council consisting of the Bishop or Bishops resi- 
dent in the territory concerned and at least five other members 
chosen in such manner as the Central Conference shall determine. To 
such Council is given authority to make adjustments in askings and 
distribution of funds for a given country, or a group of Mission 
Conferences or Missions within the territory of the Central Con- 
ference, provided that such an adjustment shall not exceed in distribu- 
tion of funds the total current appropriation to the whole territory 
concerned. et 

The Board of Foreign Missions and the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society are directed to transfer their properties to Local Property 
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Holding Bodies in foreign lands: wherever possible and wise. The 
General Conference, at its session on Monday, May 14, in adopting 
Report No. 5, of the Committee on Foreign Missions, took the fol- 
lowing action: 


“Therefore Be It Resolved, That the General Conference 
deems it advisable that the Board of Foreign Missions and 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society transfer their prop- 
erties to local property holding bodies in countries where the 
Board and the Society have property, at such time as the 
Board or the Society shall deem that such transfer will facili- 
tate the development of the work of the Church in the country 
concerned and when there shall have been created within that 
country a body or bodies which can duly and legally hold such 
properties and conserve and use them for the purposes for 
which they were given to the Church through the Board or the 
Society.” 


This is in accord with action taken in our Executive Committee on the 
matter of property transfer in foreign fields. 

For the sake of emphasis we call attention to Paragraph 468 in the 
Discipline of 1928, similar to Paragraph 420 of the Discipline of 1924. 
A provision is made that auxiliary to the Board of Foreign Missions 
there shall be organized a Foreign Missionary Society, of which all 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church shall be members. Em- 
phasis upon this provision and upon the legislation providing for mis- 
sionary anniversaries in local churches, districts and Annual Confer- 
ences, with missionary prayer meetings and Sunday School missionary 
organizations, will undoubtedly enter into the work of education and 
cultivation for the ensuing quadrennium. 

Relation to the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society: Certain 
changes are noted in the legislation pertaining to the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society as that legislation affects the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions—changes in Paragraph 477, Sections 3 and 4 are important. 

In respect to fields of labor, policies, standards and qualification of 
missionary candidates, the Society is to work in harmony with the 
Board of Foreign Missions, but no longer is there in the legislation 
provision that the Society shall work under the supervision of the 
authorities of the Board of Foreign Missions. The appropriations, as 
heretofore, are to be reported to the Board of Foreign Missions at 
the Annual Meeting, but not for approval. Provision for a Standing 
Committee of Conference, representing the Society and the Board, 
which has in preceding years been voluntary and very helpful, is now 
required. 

We especially appreciate the concern of the leaders of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society over our financial situation near the close 
of our fiscal year. They were meeting in Los Angeles for their General 
Executive when our threatened deficit was under discussion. We know 
that officers and other leaders of the Society went into the churches of 
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Southern California during their visit there and appealed to the churches 
to rally their World Service offerings. But'they did more. Within the 
strict interpretation of their Constitution they made a special appropria- 
tion of $15,000 and sent the check immediately so as to be counted on 
the income of 1928. An explanation of this remittance has already 
been made by the Treasurer but our gratitude should be given to the 
oe Foreign Missionary Society for their fine co-operation in this 
regard. 


Board’s Debt 


The World Service Commission in its Annual Meeting in June, 
1928, to which was referred by the General Conference the preferential 
on the Board’s debt, voted to reduce the monthly payment from 
$50,000 to $25,000 in order to distribute a larger amount of regular 
income of the Boards. This seemed to your Secretaries unfortunate in 
that it broke in upon the plan which the World Service Commission, 
itself had devised at the beginning of the last quadrennium and on the 
basis of which the understandings of this Board with the various 
New York Banks were worked out. 

The point, however, which seemed to us more serious was that in 
changing the amount of preferential, the ratios of the Boards were at 
the same time temporarily changed, to the disadvantage of the two Mis- 
sion Boards and to the advantage of others. When this action was taken 
by the World Service Commission, a record was made of the fact that 
these changes in ratios were to apply for one year only. 


A Loan Fund 


Certain institutions on our mission fields are still suffering the in- 
convenience of our inability to contribute to the projects which were set 
on foot at the time when the Centenary Movement promised larger 
income for foreign missions. 

The Secretaries recommend careful consideration of the establish- 
ment of a revolving loan fund in addition to the Williams Loan Fund, 
which has been made a blessing to a number of church building enter- 
prises on the foreign field. The plan of the Williams Loan Fund, 
enlarged in its scope so as to take in educational and other institutions 
in addition to smaller church buildings, would greatly hearten our 
workers in important centers and would mean the saving of much 
money spent for interest. ale 

As a single illustration, we cite the Central Building project of the 
Finland Conference in Helsingfors. A beautiful central location, with 
its opportunity for a building containing rooms for worship, educa- 
tional and social activities, made its impression upon representatives 
of the Board during the days of the Centenary. The faithful workers 
on the field waited for assistance which they were encouraged to 
expect, but waited in vain, until the old buildings became inadequate 
and unusable and were abandoned for the erection of a suitable struc- 
ture. The appeal came to the Board for a loan of $100,000. Ample 
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security was offered. We were not in position to provide the loan. 
The heroic band of workers, led by J. W. Haggman, has gone forward. 
The building is completed; it is on a financial basis that will pay for 
itself in the course of years—the chief handicap being heavy interest 
charges of 10%. If we were in position to furnish a loan at American 
rates of interest, a considerable saving would result. Similar condi- 
tions exist with high rates of interest in almost every mission field. 


China Emergency 


Your Secretaries, in conference with the Special Committee on 
China, and in meetings of the Executive Committee, have given serious 
consideration to the question of indemnities for losses sustained by 
our missionaries and in our work in China. The Executive Committee, 
at its meeting on September 20, 1928, approved the following recom- 
mendations of the Secretaries: 


“We recommend that the Executive Committee reaffirm 
its stand taken July, 1928, when it was voted that the Execu- 
tive Committee guarantee payment of the losses sustained, 
and in the light of such settlement, 

We recommend that no missionary of our Board seek or 
accept any financial return for losses sustained, through the 
channels of the United States Government or the Govern- 
ment of China.” 


This puts the Board on record as favoring no indemnities through 
Government intervention for any losses, personal or property. 

In reply to a cablegram received from Bishop L. J. Birney on 
October 23, 1928, which read: 


“Tf national government wishes to indemnify for Board 
Property losses, shall we accept same? Cable reply,” 


the Secretaries, in conference with the Special Committee on China, 
sent the following reply: “Yes, if voluntarily offered without pressure.” 

Our thought in respect to this whole matter is that we must neither 
ask nor accept any remuneration for losses sustained which will bring 
hardship upon the Christian communities where our missions have suf- 
fered, nor put the Christian Church in any position of embarrassment 
for future work. Nevertheless, in the higher idealism of the new 
Government, if offers for settlement of losses are volunteered, we see 
no reason why they shall not be accepted, particularly because the pro- 
ceeds will be used for the Chinese and in China. Expressions of appre- 
ciation have reached us from the Chinese Minister in Washington and 
through him from Dr. C. T. Wang, Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
new Government of China, for the attitude of this Board and other 
Boards, similarly minded, in their decisions to make no claims on the 
Chinese Government on account of losses sustained. 

The Board has carried through the year a standing appeal to meet 
the personal losses of the missionaries to China who suffered. losses 
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v 
during the past two years. A Special Committee on China has given 
this matter most earnest attention; the editors of our Church press, 
by conspicuous and liberal space, and by their editorial messages, have 
given the matter loyal support. The appeals brought in to the treasury 


ore 5. The Committee on China make the following recommen- 
ation : 


’ We recommend that the amount saved from the unused 
balance in the China Appropriation for 1928, of $27,084.73, 
be applied to the China Emergency Fund in order to cover 
the balance of our obligations, and we further recommend 

_ that the Board at its Annual Meeting add to the Emer- 
gency Fund for 1929 an amount sufficient to cover the re- 
maining deficit of the China Emergency. 


One of the Bishops in China makes the following statement as to 
the present situation there: 


“Not since I first came to China have I witnessed such gen- 
uinely cordial relations between the Chinese and the foreigners. 
The welcome by the Chinese of returning missionaries is truly 
generous and enthusiastic. The spirit and work of the recent 
session of the North China Conference surpassed that of any 
previous Conference which I have attended in China. A few 
years ago the Chinese members of the Conference would sit in 
dumb silence while the Missionaries and District Superintend- 
ents conducted the affairs of the Conference. Now the 
Chinese pastors are alert and eager in their participation in 
the business of the Conference. The discussions were frank 
and candid, characterized, also, by a courage and brotherly 
spirit that I have never known before. Through all these try- 
ing experiences, God is manifestly leading the Church out into 
a larger place. Our task is more hopeful and rewarding than 
at any previous time. Would God the Church at home might 
get the vision and also feel something of the agony of those 
on the field.” 


This information is corroborated by a number of correspondents from 
China. One of our Nanking missionaries writes under date of Sep- 
tember 17, 1928: “We are facing up against a situation in China which 
is not less difficult than any crisis the Church has faced in any land. 
The possibilities are as boundless as the promises of God, but they are 
dependent on the part which men shall be willing to undertake in His 
great purpose for the nations.” 


China Famine Relief 
The China Famine Relief, organized early in 1928 with Rev. W. R. 
Johnson, a missionary of this Board, as executive secretary, carried for- 
ward a campaign through the spring and summer which has brought to 
the attention of the American people much of the seriousness pertain- 
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ing to famine conditions in sections of China, particularly in Shantung 
and in South Chihli. 

This organization is being revamped and it is expected will move 
’ forward in a large enterprise, both for the temporary and permanent 
relief of famine conditions in China. Secretary Diffendorfer represents 
us in the organization. 


Cooperation in Higher Education in China 

With the rapid development of Chinese leadership throughout the 
whole Christian movement in China, the provision of the best possible 
training for that leadership has become of first importance. It is given 
in sixteen colleges and universities ; nine of these are union institutions, 
in six of which the Methodist Episcopal Church cooperates. That 
they may better serve the church and the nation, the college author- 
ities in China and their cooperating Boards in the West are at present 
engaged upon an undertaking which will bring them all into one 
comprehensive plan for Christian higher education as a whole. Each 
institution will assume these functions in a unified plan which it can 
best perform for the whole cause. Unnecessary duplications will be 
removed and the most economic use of personnel and of financial 
resources will be made. This will make possible the development 
of adequate graduate work for advanced training of exceptional men 
and women, for which there is already an increasing demand. Here- 
tofore the Christian Church has been in the forefront of educational 
progress in China. In face of rising standards in Chinese education 
and the demand for leadership with training equal to the best in the 
country, the Christian forces are thus making provision to maintain 
their position in the advancing intellectual and spiritual life of China. 
Chinese Christian leaders and leaders of the national education are 
enthusiastic for this development and are heartily cooperating. 


Korea 


Bishop Baker has cabled and written concerning serious floods 
which have occurred, with failure of crops and great distress prevailing 
through Central Korea. The Bishop states that the famine situation 
makes most difficult appointments at the Annual Conference and the 
work of caring for the Church during the next year. The appeal is 
made for increased appropriations. The Bishop speaks in the highest 
terms of the personnel of our workers both in Japan and Korea. 
He said, “They are certainly a high-grade group and are doing a very 
thorough and fundamental piece of work.” 


Phelps-Stokes Proposal for a Tuskegee Institute in Liberia 


To a Special Committee of the Executive Committee on the Phelps- 
Stokes Proposal for a Tuskegee Institute in Liberia was presented the 
proposal of Miss Olivia Phelps Stokes for a Booker T. Washington 
Industrial School in Liberia, to be developed from the present White 
Plains Industrial School of the College of West Africa. A letter from 
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Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes, of August 2, 1928, was read, explaining the 
terms of a trust of $25,000 created under the will of his aunt, Miss 
Stokes, for industrial education in Liberia. The proposal required the 
raising of from $15,000 to $25,000 by this Board and a guarantee of 
$10,000 for annual maintenance in order to make the $25,000 available. 
Bishop Clair, a member of the committee, guaranteed $1,900 for the 
annual maintenance and assured us that President King of Liberia had 
promised that the Government would provide $5,000 a year for the 
same purpose. Our present missionary appropriation of $3,100 would, 
with these amounts, make up the $10,000 required. The committee 
recommended that the Board accept the $25,000 from the estate of Miss 
Olivia Phelps Stokes, with agreement to provide from $1 5,000 to 
$25,000 for the purpose, within a period of five years. The report of 
the Sub-Committee was received and referred to the Board at this 


Annual Meeting. The Secretaries recommend the acceptance of the 
Geri 


Scandinavia 


The Annual Meeting of the Board in 1927 asked that a definite 
understanding should be obtained concerning our responsibility to the 
Central Building at Oslo and to the Gothenberg Theological School. 

In 1919 conferences were held in Europe by Bishop Anderson and 
others which brought a report to the Executive Committee of Septem- 
ber 18, 1918, concerning enterprises in Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
and Finland. The Missions and Conferences involved proposed. to 
raise for their own work for a Centenary offering approximately a 
million and a half dollars, or $300,000 a year for five years. 

It was Voted (1) That the proposals from the Scandinavian Con- 
ferences be referred for analysis, study and statement to the Com- 
mittee on Emergency and Conservation in Europe, report to be made 
to the Executive Committee at its October meeting. (2) That the 
Executive Committee instruct the Secretary in charge to place all the 
data before the General Conference Commission on Methodist work 
in Europe for its information. (3) That he be instructed further to 
express to the representatives of these Conferences the Committee’s 
warm apprciation of the thoroughness and breadth of the plans pro- 
posed and the generosity of the participation of the Conferences 
themselves. (4) That to inaugurate the work, an amount in propor- 
tion, but not to exceed $100,000, be made for each of the four countries 
to be in its use determined by the Committee on Emergency and Con- 
servation, this amount to cover certain contributions pledged for the 
Board by the Bishop and other brethren in counsel, amounts to be 
provided by the Treasurer on authorization by the Committee on 
Finance. 

This proposal was presented to the Finance Committee on Novem- 
ber 6) "t919.">° 

It was Voted that the Committee on Finance concurs in the action 
taken by the Executive Committee. 
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On April 19, 1920, in the Committee on Emergency and Reconstruc- 
tion, Dr. North presented the situation in the Scandinavian countries. 
An agreement had been made to provide for each of the four Scan- 
dinavian countries, amounts proportionate to what they raise for the 
same purpose, $100,000 to be the limit in each case. They asked for a 
specific understanding with us to that effect. After some discussion 

It was Voted that if evidence is secured that the conditions have 
been fulfilled as to cooperation, i. ¢., that the countries themselves 
provide amounts equal to that which they ask from the Centenary, we 
authorize amounts not to exceed $50,000 in each case (Norway and 
Sweden) for the period ending December 31, 1920, and further that 
in these countries the Conferences be advised that because of the pres- 
ent financial conditions throughout the world, it seems to our Com- 
mittee wise that undertakings should be postponed as long as possible, 
or projects should not be undertaken earlier than is absolutely neces- 
sary for meeting the special program. 

It will be noted that the brethren in Norway have been given en- 
couragement to expect financial support in their Central Building enter- 
prise, but that no definite commitment of figures has been authorized 
by the Board. 

Concerning the Gothenburg School, the Annual Reports of the 
Corresponding, Secretaries definitely emphasized the school and its 
importance with approval. The school likewise had the approval of 
the General Conference Commission on Europe. Here too, our atti- 
tude has been one of encouragement in financial matters. The hope was 
entertained that contributions toward the enterprise would be secured 
by Bishop Bast on his visit to America chiefly among the Scandinavian 
churches. Undoubtedly there have been given strong grounds for the 
expectation of the men on the field that we would cooperate financially 
in the purchase costs and improvements of the Gothenburg School. 
There seem to be no specific documents other than as indicated. These 
findings are borne out by interviews with representatives of these two 


respective institutions during the last General Conference and at the 
close of the same. 


Reports From New Bishops 


The two new Bishops assigned to Europe, Bishop W. O. Shepard 
and Bishop R. J. Wade, have sent to the office interesting reports as a 
result of their first visits to the fields comprising their respective areas. 

The problems which Bishop Wade was obliged to meet in Den- 
mark in connection with the Annual Conference relation of Anton Bast 
are already well known and need not be rehearsed in this report. Bishop 
Wade covered the Conferences of his Area and reports an excellent 
spirit existing throughout the Area and need of augmented funds for 
workers on the field, particularly in the Baltic-Slavic Mission Confer- 
ence. It is proposed that the salary of the Superintendent in that sec- 
tion of the field be saved and the proceeds be applied, in the main, to 
the relief of pastors on the field. 
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Bishop Shepard has written comprehensively concerning those 
parts of his Area which he has been able to visit. He is helping to 
make readjustments in our school at Poissy, where the superintendent, 
Roy A. Welker, has resigned to return to the United States. The school 
and farm will be put under different management with economy of 
administration in order to offset certain debts which have accrued during 
the past several years. 

The death of Dr. Elmer E. Count of Bulgaria is noted in a very 
recent letter from Bishop Shepard. This loss has caused great sorrow 
throughout that country, where Dr. and Mrs. Count served with unusual 
fidelity through many difficult experiences, particularly during the 
period of the World War and the months immediately following. Mrs. 
Count has sailed for Bulgaria, where she will help during a brief period 
in administering the finances and in overseeing the building project of 
the new church in Lovetch. 

Bishop Shepard reports concerning the distress of poverty existing 
in Bulgaria and the need of the full appropriation to the field as on the 
basis of last year. Two new church buildings, one at Lom and the 
other at Voyvodovo, are advocated as urgent property needs. 

Bishop Shepard sends his greetings to the members of the Board, 
with regret that he cannot be here in person. 

Bishop Edwin F. Lee sends a cable message indicating that he is 
making a careful survey of the work in the Philippine Islands. 


Monte Mario Collegio 


Through the gifts of a few interested people, under solicitation 
chiefly of Dr. John W. Maynard, pastor of our American Church in 
Rome, and under careful management of Dr. S. W. Irwin, Superintend- 
ent at Monte Mario, an additional building is being added to our 
working unit of this important school. The cost of approximately 
$60,000 is practically covered, most of it in cash and a small balance in 
good subscriptions. The contributions to this building have come from 
designated gifts, entirely aside from World Service income, and have 
in no sense interfered with the regular income of this or any of the 
other Boards of the Church. The school this year has been able to 
balance its budget of current expenses. 


Madeira Islands 


Friends passing through Madeira Islands, learning of our proposal 
to turn the work over to some other Society, offered to furnish $2,000 
a year for two years in order to keep the work open and retain the 
services of our worker there, Rev. B. R. Duarte. Negotiations have 
been entered into, through Bishop James Cannon, Jr., looking to the 
transfer of responsibility for the work in Madeira to the Brazil Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. The Brazil Con- 
ference was not ready to act immediately, so we have availed ourselves 
of the offer mentioned in order to be able to turn over the work as a 
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going proposition when plans for the same are consummated. This 
requires a small appropriation from the Board of Foreign Missions. 


Needs and Opportunities 


While we have been compelled during the past quadrennium, 
because of declining income, to appropriate only to regular work and 
even then under reduced conditions, and to a very limited degree have 
been able to take care of building and debt obligations except in the case 
of the major obligation of the Board which is being reduced through 
the preferential, we desire to set before the Board at this annual meet- 
ing certain urgent claims of the field and opportunities which are out- 
standing: 


Europe 


An endowment on the school at Monte Mario, Rome, Italy, which 
we hope to make a great outstanding school for Italian and neighboring 
people. Our real estate holdings provide for an expansion of buildings 
and curriculum which should make this one of the best adapted and 
most serviceable schools in Europe. 

The Union Theological Seminary at Gothenburg, Sweden, which 
is union in the sense of sharing responsibility for training leaders for 
our Methodist work in Denmark, Norway, Sweden and Finland, claims 
our sympathetic interest and challenges our liberality to the extent of at 
least $50,000. 

The property in Dorpat, Latvia, was purchased by Dr. George A. 
Simons with the entire approval of Bishop John L. Nuelsen. This 
church property is so located as to serve a university constituency in 
addition to the regular Methodist society of the city. There is involved 
an unprovided balance of $9,200. 

Reference has already been made to the Headquarters Building at 
Helsingfors, Finland, which has been erected at a cost of about 
$192,000, of which the Foreign Board’s share is $39,750. 

Africa 

There are two great needs in the foreign mission field of Africa. 
The Hartzell Memorial Building, which is in process of erection, at Old 
Umtali, and which we hope will be finished this year, at a total cost of 
about $30,000. The College of West Africa in Monrovia, Liberia, is 
in process of building, for which practically dollar for dollar has been 
raised on the field. The estimated cost here will be from $40,000 to 
$45,000. 


North Africa 


_ Two outstanding needs are presented in North Africa. 1. Our 
obligation to the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society for the purchase 
price of the property in Constantine which we are taking over according 
to agreement, as the Woman’s Society transfer their Girls’ School to 
another site. This involves a cost of about $18,000. 
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2. A new building, needed for our evangelistic and social work in 
Tunis, 1s very urgent. Our work there has been carried on in a down- 
town building, which is neither adequate nor attractive. The building 
has been rented and at the expiration of the lease will no longer be 
under our control as heretofore. We may be excluded from further 
use. The site for a new building would cost a minimum of $20,000. 


China 


The Lewis Memorial Institutional Church in Chungking presents 
a great opportunity. Although this church is in the very heart of the 
city, surrounded by many government schools and therefore came in 
for some severe persecution during 1926 and 1927, it has never ceased 
to function. It maintains the following departments: Chi Min Boys’ 
School; Girls’ Junior Primary School; Kindergarten; Library and 
Reading Room. The temporary church building is in an unsafe condi- 
tion and services are now being held in the Boys’ School. There is a 
debt of about $12,000 on the church land. It would be a great burden 
lifted if this debt could be cleared. 


North China Material and Financial Depression 


The serious depression and general uncertainty in North China has 
affected seriously the self-support of our churches. In many districts, 
church people have lost everything at the hands of the soldiers and are 
able to contribute nothing to the support of the Church. 

In Shantung Province and in South Chihli, the people are starving 
in large numbers. Bishop Grose reports 500,000 people utterly desti- 
tute. In some parts the work is seriously affected by the occupation of 
school and church property by national soldiers or representatives of 
the Government. Some promised relief has come from the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Dr. C. T. Wang. 


Tokyo, Japan—Aoyama Gakuin 


Our great school in Tokyo, Aoyama Gakuin, the largest school in 
point of enrollment under Methodist auspices in the world, has been 
making a desperate effort during the past year to overcome the burden 
of its reconstruction deficit. There are three new earthquake-proof 
buildings completed and in use. These were supposed to be the gift of 
America to this school after the earthquake disaster. There is a deficit 
of $150,000. The struggle to carry this deficit is proving too great a 
burden for the school. Deficits in the current budget have also been 
increasing rapidly. So far, the amount of $64,000 has been secured 
toward this deficit, part of the amount being conditional on the school 
raising the first $100,000 toward this deficit. An effort is also being 
made to secure funds for a new theological building to replace the one 
destroyed in the earthquake five years ago. 

Dr. Arthur D. Berry, Dean of the Theological School, has been in 
this country several months working on the above project. He has not 
met with the degree of encouragement which the cause merits. This 
important school for the training of the Christian ministry is at the 
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present time carrying on its work in barrack sheds put up for emergency 
use. 

In the meantime, the alumni of Aoyama-Gakuin have rallied to its 
support in these years of disaster. They have erected an auditorium, 
seating 2,000, and are now putting up a library building which has been 
made possible by an initial gift of $50,000 in the will of one of the 
alumni, Mr. O. Majima, supplemented with gifts from other friends 
of the school. 


Nagasaki, Japan—Chinzei Gakuin 

This school has been trying with renewed effort to commence its 
rebuilding program on the splendid new site acquired several years 
ago. The school has begun its actual building program based on gifts 
received from friends in America. The amount so far received is not 
adequate to complete the first Recitation and Administration building, 
a total of $60,000 being contributed. The amount needed is $30,000, 
approximately. 


South American Schools 


Our educational institutions in South America have served the 
special purpose of reaching the cultured groups which in the main our 
churches have not reached. In recent years it has become evident 
that certain of these schools of outstanding position must be given 
modern equipment in order to maintain their leadership and influence. 
One of these is: 


Santiago College for Girls, Santiago, Chile 


This institution is one of the fruits of William Taylor’s labors on 
the west coast of South America fifty years ago. 

On his arrival in Santiago, Taylor was cordially received by the 
American minister and was presented to the President of Chile and the 
ministers of justice and public instruction, both liberals of a fine type. 
At that time there were no schools in South America that offered 
secondary education for girls. 

Taylor felt that here was an opening for vital service to the sister 
republic and on his return to America sent the Reverend and Mrs. Ira 
Haynes La Fetra to open Santiago College, which was done in 1880. 

The school’s expansion was rapid. Soon the best Chilean families 
were sending their daughters to it, and have done so ever since. 

With $50,000 given by Mr. Anderson Fowler, Dr. La Fetra built 
a boarding school for 300 girls which was then as well equipped as 
could be found anywhere and which pioneered important educational 
features in South America, such as the kindergarten and gymnasium. 
It became the most influential school for girls in Chile and has so 
remained. 

But 45 years have seen great changes in education and now San- 
tiago College must have a new plant. Not only is the old structure 
entirely out of date, but a portion of the grounds and building have 
been expropriated by the government for the widening of an avenue. 
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Two years ago Santiago College along with Colegio Americano 
was entered by Bishop Oldham and the Board of Foreign Missions in 
the movement to advance Christian education in South America. About 
one hundred twenty-five thousand dollars were secured for Santiago 
College, out of which an excellent building site of 6% acres has been 
purchased. 

An important factor in the development of Santiago College is the 
Sefiora Elisa Parada de Migel, of this city. Mrs. Migel, a Chilean, was 
sent as a little girl to Santiago College where she received her education 
with Dr. and Mrs. La Fetra. She has made this school one of her 
major interests. Not only has she given generously of her own money, 
but has secured a gift of $100,000 conditional on our matching it with 
new money raised in North America. Since this proposal was made, 
$25,000 has been secured toward matching the gift. 

A Board of ten Trustees for Santiago College was named by the 
Board of Foreign Missions some months ago. The trustees are organ- 
ized, with Mrs. Migel, president, Dr. R. W. Sockman, vice-president, 
and Mr. A. B. Hatcher, treasurer. The school has recently been incor- 
porated by the Regents of the University of the State of New York. 

There remains the task of completing the fund to rebuild this 
school whose influence has gone out to every province of Chile and far 
beyond its borders, through the thousands of alumnae. The hope is to 
have the new buildings ready for occupancy by October of 1930, for 
the Fiftieth Anniversary of its founding. 


Colegio Americano y Instituto Ward 


In 1913, Mr. George S. Ward, of the Ward Baking Company, 
visited South America. While in Buenos Aires he received a cable 
message informing him of the sudden death of his mother. Desiring 
to do something in honor of the memory of his mother, and remem- 
bering the great interest she always had in giving every boy and 
girl an opportunity to prepare himself for life, Mr. Ward turned to 
Bishop Homer C. Stuntz, an old friend of the family, for advice. 
Thus came into existence the Colegio Americano y Instituto Com- 
mercial Ward, of Buenos Aires. It had, like all other enterprises, a 
modest beginning, starting out in a rented house with a_ few boy 
students, largely supported by the gifts of Mr. Ward. From this 
small beginning, it has grown until it occupies at the present time a 
property of its own with an enrollment of about 250 students in its 
primary, secondary and commercial departments. An English depart- 
ment is also maintained, with an enrollment of about fifty. The United 
Christian Missionary Society cooperates with us in maintaining this 
school. 

Two years ago, largely through the unceasing efforts of Bishop 
William F. Oldham, sufficient gifts were secured to make possible the 
purchase of a beautiful property of eighteen acres, which is tastefully 
laid out with trees and shrubs, and located only a few miles from the 
city limits. 
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Local business men have taken an active interest and organized a 
campaign for the raising of $25,000 toward a building fund, of which 
a large amount has already been secured. There are a number of other 
liberal gifts available. A minimum plan which has been approved 
calls for the immediate investment of about $250,000 in the new build- 
ings on the new site. 

The Colegio Americano in Buenos Aires stands as an exponent 
of all that is best in American life and as a source of international 
good will and cooperation. It has been endorsed not only by the 
American interests as represented by our Ambassador, but also by the 
highest educational functionaries of the local Government as repre- 
sented by the Minister of Education, who was present at the last 
commencement exercises. 


Lucknow Christian College 


More than half a century ago one of the pioneer missionaries 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in India saw the need of a school 
for boys in the ancient city of Lucknow. In 1877, a handful of boys, 
sons of the first families that joined the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Lucknow and vicinity, were enrolled in that school. Eleven years later 
the first college classes were begun. In 1894 Lucknow Christian College 
presented its first group of students to the government University at 
Allahabad for examination for the degree of B. A., and all of the 
candidates were successful. Lucknow Christian College was then well 
on its way to deserved fame and influence. To-day this school is the 
only institution of college grade for men maintained by the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in all of India. 

In the reorganization of the educational system a few years ago 
Lucknow Christian College was recognized as an Intermediate College 
affiliated with Lucknow University. Government authorities have 
always recognized the high quality of the work which the College 
has done and have made generous grants towards buildings and the 
current expenses of the college. There are now nearly 800 students 
in the three departments of the school—the Middle School, the Inter- 
mediate College, and the School of Commerce. 

Many buildings have been added since that first hall was erected, 
and there is now a campus of thirty acres, with dormitories, science 
halls, class rooms, residences for teachers and professors, with a 
property valuation of more than half a million dollars. There is a 
staff of fifty teachers, six of whom are American missionaries. 

Since 1921 Lucknow Christian College has been an Intermediate 
College preparing students for college degree classes and putting 
special emphasis upon scientific and arts courses. The Principal of 
the College is Dr. J. R. Chitambar, himself a graduate of the institu- 
tion and one of the outstanding Christians in all India. He has been 
five times a delegate to General Conference, and is a recognized leader 
in evangelistic and educational work in our Church. 
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The School of Commerce was founded in 1892 “to impart com- 
mercial training to the Christian and non-Christian young men of 
India.” It soon became one of the most popular schools of its kind in 
India and continues to furnish large numbers of high-class well-trained 
young men for government service and business firms throughout 
India. Members of the faculty of this school have created a system 
of shorthand in the vernaculars which has been of great usefulness 
to the commercial life of the land. The Commercial School is prac- 
tically self-supporting. 

The Centennial Middle School is one of the preparatory schools 
for the college, and has an important bearing upon the Christian 
development of the people. 

Affiliated with Lucknow Christian College, and sending to it for 
work in the higher classes, are twenty-three other middle and high 
schools maintained by our Church. Lucknow thus becomes a most 
important institution right in the center of our great mass movement 
area, where we have hundreds of thousands of Christians. 

The Hostel or Dormitory life of the students is one of the most 
important phases of our work. Here is an unequalled opportunity 
for the development and training of Christian character and the influ- 
encing of young men for Christian service. The highest ideals of 
life as exemplified in Christ and His Gospel are presented to the stu- 
dents in their everyday life. 

Eager students are day after day under the influence of direct 
gospel teaching. The attendance is voluntary, and yet these classes 
are as well attended as any other classes of the college. There are 
also other methods of evangelistic work which are necessarily less con- 
tinuous than the day by day influence of the Christian spirit and appeal 
upon the non-Christian students in the class room. 

Among the graduates of Lucknow Christian College are prominent 
educators, lawyers, preachers, district superintendents, and others, 
who are a leaven in the whole life of India’s people. 

The financial condition of the college gives cause for grave con- 
cern. There are practically no permanent funds for endowment and 
maintenance of the work of the college. It must depend almost entirely 
upon what can be secured each year. There are three main sources 
for this income: (1) an appropriation from the Board; (2) grants-in- 
aid from the government; (3) fees and local subscriptions. The 
appropriations from the Board for the past two or three years have 
been about $16,000 per year, exclusive of the support of the mission- 
aries on the staff. Government grants for current expenses have been 
about $24,000; while fees have brought in an income of $15,000. The 
College is greatly handicapped, however, with the uncertainty of the 
local income and with the reduction in recent years of the Board’s 
appropriations, so that over a period of years a most distressing debt 
amounting to $40,000 on the current work budget has accumulated. 
In addition to this, the building program has not been adequately 
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financed, and there is on the property an additional debt of $36,000. 
This combined debt of $76,000 hangs like a millstone about the College 
and keeps it from rendering its largest service to our half million 
Methodist community in India. It is impossible to cut down the work 
of the college any more than has been done without crippling its work 
and lowering the standard of efficiency as a Christian educational 
institution. We must train teachers with a high Christian purpose. 
We must provide scholarships for the sons of preachers and for worthy 
Christian boys who come up through the middle and high schools in 
the surrounding territory. These cannot pay full fees because of the 
economic life of which they are a part. The number of Christian 
students who have a legitimate claim upon us is steadily increasing. 

We should keep in mind also that it is these Christian institutions 
that furnish the leadership of our Church in India. There is no other 
source from which that leadership will come. H we do not train 
leaders we are cultivating a church that will be weak and dependent 
for generations to come. 

We must immediately give our attention to this great school, 
relieve it from this heavy indebtedness, and build up an endowment 
that will insure it a permanent income and set it free to do the great 
task to which it is called. We shall do more for the Indian Church 
by building up a strong institution with a vital Christian message and 
program than by a dozen years of supplementing untrained and poorly 
educated pastors and teachers. 


“The Kanarese Block” 


In the southwest part of India, within the bounds of our South 
India Conference, there is one of the most interesting and challenging 
opportunities which we face in all of our great India mission field. 
Living mostly on the tablelands back from the coast, at an altitude of 
1,500 to 3,000 feet, are ten millions of the Kanarese people, who are a 
unit from the standpoint of language, history, and tradition. They are 
a vigorous and healthy agricultural people. A large territory known 
as the “Kanarese Block” has been set aside as our responsibility for 
bringing the Christian message. Other denominations at work in India 
have agreed that this is our task, and it is our hope that we can begin 
an intensive Christian work here that will develop into an important 
self-supporting and self-propagating church. About one million of 
these attractive Kanarese people are included in this “Block.” 

Religiously, the Kanarese may be classed as largely Hindu, but 
there are a million Moslems also. Already there is a most hopeful 
Christian work amongst them, and about 23,000 have been baptized 
and are under the influence of Christian teachers and pastors. The 
Kolar section of this district is where our Methodist work has de- 
veloped most widely. For more than thirty years we have had a 
steady and substantial growth in Kolar. Our work in Belgaum and 
Gokak districts is also amongst the Kanarese, and for more than a 
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quarter of a century we have been strengthening this Christian com- 
munity in education and evangelism. In four centers, viz., Raichur, 
Gulbarga, Kolar, and Belgaum, we have self-supporting churches. It 
1s now proposed to extend our efforts so that these ancient people may 
have opportunity to hear the Gospel and to accept Christ as their 
Redeemer. 

_ The immediate needs are for education in simple and fundamental 
religious teaching, and for the training and developing of Christian 
leaders. Less than 10% of the Kanarese boys have an opportunity 
for even a primary school education. The economic pressure upon 
families, the caste system which prohibits thousands of these boys 
from attending the few schools provided by government, and the 
social and religious traditions of the people, all work against the educa- 
tion of the children. 

The Beynon-Smith High School is one of the schools for sec- 
ondary education that is ministering to this need. Here is a great 
school with the upper grades of the high school classes crowded into 
limited old quarters, which have already been condemned by govern- 
ment authorities as inadequate. The school must have a new building 
at once if it is going to meet the opportunity presented by this situation 
amongst the Kanarese people. This school, however, touches only 
the fringe of the great Kanarese Block. Other sections of this field 
have only meager educational opportunities, and in hundreds of villages 
and towns there is no provision whatever for the education of the 
children. Trained teachers with a motive of service for their people, 
inspired by genuine Christian idealism, must be found and developed 
to meet this important need. Primary and middle schools which will 
develop boys and keep them close to the needs of their villages and 
their own communities are essential for the training of an intelligent 
Christian community. 


The Income for 1928 


As far as figures go, the Treasurer’s Report has set forth the facts 
concerning the income for 1928. The almost miraculous change in the 
whole World Service outlook through the month of October is one of 
the most heartening experiences in recent years of American Chris- 
tianity. Indeed, not only throughout the United States and Canada, 
but in other countries of the world the response of the Methodist Epis-- 
copal Church in October, 1928, has brought courage and inspiration. 

In spite of more wide-spread cultivation of the churches during 
the past year than ever before, with the presence in America of all the 
Bishops resident abroad and the entire delegation from outside of the 
United States to the General Conference, we were not able to overcome 
the handicaps of a General Conference year, a presidential campaign and 
very discouraging economic conditions in many parts of the country, 
especially in rural States. 

At our September Executive Committee meeting, the Treasurer re- 
ported that the first ten months of our fiscal year, ending August 31, 
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1928, showed that the income was $333,174.30 less than a year ago. On 
September 30, he reported that this deficit had grown to $450,183.82, 
and pointed out that even though World Service should bring in as 
much money for the twelve months ending October 31, 1928, as it did 
a year ago, our Board would be short $184,450.33, the amount of 
decreased special income from legacies and miscellaneous receipts. 

When these factors were brought to the Cooperating Staff and to 
the attention of their newly elected Executive Secretary, and through 
them to the members of the World Service Commission and its con- 
stitutent Boards, and especially to our Bishops, it was very apparent that 
only a supreme effort on the part of the Church in October would avert 
what would amount to a disaster in our Christian work abroad. A 
special campaign was authorized by the Cooperating Staff and the 
results are to-day well known and will be reported in detail to the 
Board by its Executive Secretary. 

Our own office staff and all of our missionaries and nationals in 
the United States threw themselves without stint into the effort to bring 
up the World Service income. In addition, your Secretaries laid these 
facts before the Board of the past quadrennium and the newly elected 
members and solicited their cooperation in seeking funds from interested 
individuals to help us overcome the threatened deficit in the income 
from wills and legacies. 

The Board will certainly desire to express its appreciation to our 
Editors and to the Bishops, District Superintendents, pastors and lay- 
men throughout Methodism who so joyfully and sacrificially caused the 
great offering to be laid upon the altar of the Church during last month. 
The Secretaries desire also to make special mention of the loyal devo- 
tion of the members of the Board of Foreign Missions who themselves 
gave liberally and interested their friends to do likewise. 

Our special gratitude is due to Ralph A. Ward, who entered his 
new position on August 15, 1928, analyzed the problem and the need 
within several weeks and laid before the Cooperating Staff the pro- 
posals which resulted in our great victory. To his wisdom, his tact, 
his organizing genius and untiring labors, we owe more than to any 
ae human factor, the new outlook which we face to-day in World 

ervice. 


Missionary Anniversary 


We are persuaded that one of the elements which led to the increased 
receipts for World Service during October was the general observance 
of a Missionary Anniversary on the third Sunday. The World Service 
Co-operating Staff in its program as outlined for 1929 recommends 
the annual observance of a Missionary Anniversary on the third Sun- 
day in October. The Easter Anniversary is likewise selected as a time 
for emphasis upon the Great Commission when the two Missionary 
Boards will be expected to furnish material for use in the pulpits of 
Methodism. These two dates will serve not only to emphasize the 
work of the Mission Boards of the Church but will mark periods when 
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a general check-up is likely to be made throughout the fall and 
spring Conferences. 
Appropriations 

In working out a plan for suggested appropriations to be submitted 
to the Board, the Corresponding Secretaries have had in mind the fol- 
lowing factors: 

_ first: There has long been a need for a margin in the appropria- 
tions, or in other words, a reserve which could be utilized in case of a 
decreased income. If an adequate margin could be established it would 
take away the constant threat of decreased regular appropriations to the 
field and would go a long way in bringing new heart and morale to 
our missionary force. Since the great decrease in income four years 
ago, there has been no such margin and no possibility of creating one. 

Second: It has long been felt that income from legacies should be 
removed as a basis of appropriations, because of the uncertainty of that 
income. It is a variable quantity. Either an average income from 
legacies should be used as a basis of appropriation, or the entire income 
should be taken out and used for other definite purposes. 

Third: Since the big decrease in income following the Centenary 
period, there have been certain embarrassing obligations carried on the 
field, that were made necessary by the extraordinary adjustments that had 
to be made at that time. It is the fixed policy of your Secretaries, that 
these obligations should be taken care of before any additional current 
commitments are made in our work on the foreign field. 

Fourth: Undoubtedly a proportion of income which was received 
during the closing days of October, represents advance payments on 
next year’s income, or a borrowing from the future. This factor alone, 
should make us very conservative in our plan of appropriations for the . 
coming year. 

The principles indicated above are embodied in the suggested appro- 
priations by the following processes: 

(a) We recommend that the surplus in this year’s income, $105,- 
359.16 be held as a reserve. It would be easy to present urgent needs 
for many times this amount but we strongly recommend that it be not 
disbursed, no matter how great the appeals may be for the utilization 
of this amount. 

(b) We recommend that the amount received from undesignated 
bequests and estate notes be deducted from the income of this year 
when determining the amount to be used as a basis for appropriations 
next year. | 

(c) We recommend that the income from undesignated bequests 
and estate notes during the coming fiscal year be included in the condi- 
tional appropriations to be disbursed only after the receipt of the cash 
and on action of the Executive Committee, with the understanding that 
the entire amount will be held until in the judgment of the Executive 
Committee the income for the year shows that these funds will not be 
needed to make up any deficit in the 1928 income. We further recom- 
mend that when the Executive Committee does authorize such disburse- 
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ments their action will be in accordance with the following action passed 
by the Finance Committee November 4, 1927, which action we hope 
the Board will adopt as a permanent policy. 


Voted 1. To recommend to the Board that funds from 
undesignated bequests and undesignated estate notes be ex- 
cluded as a basis of any appropriation which would increase 
our current work or missionary personnel. 

Provided, however, that until the preferential ceases a 
portion of this income may be used as a basis of appropriation 
in order to maintain our recurring appropriations for work and 
for missionary support at the level of the preceding year. 

2. That any portion of income from these sources shall 
be used under the direction of the Board as follows: 

a. To meet now existing field obligations. 

b. To provide needed permanent equipment on the field. 

c. To create endowment. 


(d) Under Schedule A, we are recommending what we believe 
to be an ample amount for interest obligations during the year, so that 
the interest can be paid without an overdraft as was made necessary 
this year even though the interest rates continue high. If rates should 
be decreased, the interest charges will be decreased, and the savings will 
be available for other expenditure. 

(e) In Schedule B, the appropriations for General Expense are 
made on a basis that, in many respects, as indicated elsewhere in this 
report, the coming year will be a most critical one so far as income is 
concerned, and that every possible method of cultivation and education 
in the Church will have to be utilized. As in the past, so during this 
coming year, every possible saving will be made in this item of appro- 
priations. 

(£) In Schedule C, we recommend a special China Emergency 
appropriation of $15,000 to care for the balance of costs unprovided 
by the response of the Church to this appeal. It will be noted that with 
an appropriation last year of $75,000 in the Emergency and Incidental 
funds, a saving of $20,192.48 was effected because of the indications 
of a decreased income. Certain of the items which were expended, 
were voted by the Executive Committee to be disbursed only in case 
there were funds available. Therefore, a fairly good proportion of 
these funds were not expended until the last days of the year. The 
Incidental and Emergency Funds will be carefully watched during the 
year, and if the income makes it necessary, a margin will be available 

ére: 

(g) Schedule D. The recommendations concerning Schedule D, 
the main item of appropriations to the field, is that the total amount 
be the same as last year, plus $8,500, representing a small interdenom- 
inational agreement, and the including as regular of a few items which 
hitherto have been handled as specials, made necessary by the recent 
new legislation. It will be discovered that there are a number of 
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changes in the amounts available for the grand divisions of our work, 
and also changes in the appropriations to the various Conferences. 

(h) Schedule E. Recommendations concerning Schedule E, the 
Field Projects Fund, are presented under two divisions, A and B. 
It is proposed that both sections of this appropriation will be subject 
to the action of the Executive Committee. That Section A will be 
available for disbursing to the field month by month on a basis of 
approximately one-twelfth each month, with the understanding that, 
if necessary, these amounts may be withheld by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

It is recommended that the following instructions be given to the 
Executive Committee concerning Section B of Schedule E: 

1. That approval of disbursements under this section of the appro- 
priation be held until the closing weeks of the fiscal year ending Oc- 
tober 31, 1929, and when the Executive Committee approves such dis- 
bursements the treasurer be authorized to withhold the same until 
there is sufficient income actually in hand to make these payments 
without creating a deficit. 

2. The Executive Committee shall have the power to substitute 
new items for those now listed in the total of this appropriation if 
during the year conditions arise which seem to make such substitu- 
tions advantageous. 

(1) Schedule F. lf the Board should adopt the proposal of the 
Corresponding Secretaries, that designated gifts hereafter be freed 
from underwriting and be sent to the field only as they are received 
and in addition to the appropriations, the only item that will need 
to appear in this schedule, is an amount sufficient to make it possible 
to send forward the designated gifts which are already on hand. 

A careful examination of these gifts indicates that there will not 
be a call for more than $80,000 next year under this heading. 

The amount of the margin thus established to stabilize our appro- 
priations for 1929 if these recommendations are carried out may be 
summarized as follows: 


1. The excess of 1928 income over 1928 disburse- 

ATACTAVSHD MEA Pati oo tah id Xa es SRE o> bck a) ators wee eees $105,369.15 
2. The receipts during the year from legacies and 

estate notes. This amount last year was the lowest 

in many years and it would, therefore, seem to be 

safe to expect as much next year. Legacies.... 96,235.87 

eeiyce NOLES Sat nt ot nce te tne tt teens ss 6,889.27 
3. Any amount that can be saved from the Emergency 

and Incidental Funds. In case of extreme neces- 

sity the disbursements from these Funds can be 

kept down as low as last year ($54,807.52), thus 

creating a margin from this source of........... 20,192.48 
4. Section B of Schedule E....... 1. sence eee eee 53,829.00 


Ot a ees eT en, AP) a SEG $282,515.77 
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The recommendations involved in these proposed appropriations 
should not be interpreted to mean that there is not desperate need for 
all possible funds at once upon the foreign field. Every dollar that 
we are proposing to appropriate in such a way as to develop this 
reserve fund could be used in places where there is crying need for 
additional money and where the opportunities for advancing the King- 
dom are unusually acute at this time. Your Secretaries, however, be- 
lieve that the greatest need of our work at present, is a stabilizing 
factor, which will do away with the uncertainties of the past few 
years and which will begin to pay off the obligations which were 
forced upon the field treasurers four years ago. 

It is not easy to carry out a program of this kind in the face of 
the great opportunities for work and the great needs which are pre- 
sented, but it seems absolutely essential in the face of our experience 
during the past few years and our hope for greater stability in the 
future. 


New Plan for Making Appropriations 


At the beginning of the Centenary a policy of underwriting desig- 
nated gifts and sending them to the field as a part of the appropriations 
was established. Its operation has never been an unqualified success. 
It is not possible to state within the limits of this Annual Report all 
the reasons for this dissatisfaction. Part of it has been caused by the 
impression received by donors from letters from the field that their 
gifts were not reaching the missionaries, and a part of it has been caused 
by the inability to give regular Apportionment credit for all gifts. The 
General Conference has cleared up the latter point and the Correspond- 
ing Secretaries now recommend the following plan to the Board which 
we trust will clear up the first point: 

All appropriations shall be made under two classifications as here- 
tofore: 


APPROPRIATIONS AND CONDITIONAL APPROPRIATIONS. 
APPROPRIATIONS will be made under the following schedules: 


Schedule A. Board Obligations. (No change in plan.) 
Schedule B. General Expenses. (No change in plan.) 
Schedule C. Indirect appropriations. (No change in plan.) 
Schedule D. Direct appropriations. 


Direct Appropriations will include all the undesignated funds that 
are available for the field, and the following three classes of designated 
funds: 


1. Gifts Designated for the Support of Missionaries. 


The support of missionaries has always been underwritten and 
must be underwritten and guaranteed by the Board. In rare exceptions 
an individual missionary’s salary may be handled outside Schedule D 
when a special arrangement is made between the Corresponding Secre- 
taries, and a donor, and the field. Gifts resulting from such rare excep- 
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tions will be disbursed to the field in addition to the Appropriations 
made under Schedule D. (Through Schedule H.) 


2. Gifts Designated for an Item Included in Schedule D. 


The Corresponding Secretaries will desire to solicit designated gifts 
for items that are included in Schedule D of the appropriations as one 
means of securing the necessary annual income. When money is re- 
ceived as a result of such solicitation it will be applied to the regular 
appropriations and not sent extra to the field. 


3. Parish Abroad Gifts. 


When a local church or district desires to designate the Foreign 
Board’s share of its regular giving, such designated money will be 
applied by the Board to items within the regular Appropriations and 
not sent extra to the field. 


Schedule E. Field Projects. 


The Corresponding Secretaries will solicit gifts for projects in- 
cluded in this schedule and when gifts are received as a result of such 


solicitation they will be applied to the Appropriations and not sent extra 
to the field. 


Schedule F. Designated Gift Adjustment Fund. 


This item will ultimately disappear from the appropriations but the 
Secretaries recommend that sufficient money be appropriated under 
this heading to cover designated gifts received prior to November 1, 
1928, and that will be required on the field during 1929. All designated 
funds received after November 1 for non-recurring objects will become 
part of the conditional appropriations. 

It is recommended that ConDITIONAL APPROPRIATIONS be remitted 
under the following divisions: 


Schedule G. Designated gifts for nori-recurring items remitted as 
needed on advice from the field and on approval of the Corresponding 
Secretaries. 


Schedule H. Designated gifts for recurring items. 


Such gifts should be remitted monthly as received. In order to 
help stabilize and finance the work, the Board will advance to each Con- 
ference or mission monthly, during the early part of the year, enough 
money to make the total remittance under this schedule of appropria- 
tions two-thirds of the average monthly expected designated gifts for 
the year. The basis of expectation will be the average total of gifts 
for the three preceding years. At the end of the first six months of 
the fiscal year and monthly thereafter until the close of the fiscal year 
a careful study of income will be made, and if there are indications that 
the designated gifts of any conference are to be less than the two thirds 
of the average of the three preceding years, the monthly remittance will 
be reduced correspondingly so that at the close of the year the amount 
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sent out under Schedule H will not be more than the actual total of the 
gifts received. 
COMMENTS ON ABOVE PLAN 


It should be clearly understood that this monthly remittance of two 
thirds of the expected income is merely an advance in anticipation of 
the receipt of designated gifts in order to help keep the work going until 
the designated gifts are received. This is not the old underwriting in 
a new form, but a return to the previous method of remitting designated 
gifts in addition to the appropriations with, however, a plan of partial 
advances to help finance at the beginning of the year the work carried 
by designated gifts. In the end only such gifts as are received will be 
remitted. 

The direct appropriations (Schedule D) for the year would, as 
the result of this plan, be reduced by the amount of designated gifts 
which have previously been included and underwritten. The distinction 
will of necessity have to be made on the field between a reduction in 
the appropriations resulting from this new method of remittance and 
any reduction which might be made because of reduced income. 


Religious Education and the Work of the Joint Committee 


Interest in religious education, elsewhere in this report stated to 
be one of the outstanding characteristics of the Jerusalem Council meet- 
ing, prevails to-day throughout the world. It is confined to no single 
area or group but is common to all lands and is shared alike by mission- 
aries and nationals. It is not a thing that has been worked up or 
artificially generated. The Spirit of God has moved upon the mind of 
man and the response is a social urge that is strong, and deep, and com- 
manding. It constitutes one of our greatest opportunities. To be 
indifferent to it would mean to be false to our trust. To take full ad- 
vantage of it would require a draft upon our present resources which 
it is impossible to make. We must be awake to it; encourage it; and in 
every possible way capitalize it. While there is remarkable interest 
there are also perplexing problems. The unparalleled development of 
state education, its increasingly secular character, and the strong ten- 
dency of governments to insist on the control of all education create 
new problems of great magnitude, demanding serious consideration, 
wide conference with government leaders, the wisest possible counsel, 
and an unfaltering determination to preserve spiritual values for the 
youth of the world. 

The work of the Joint Committee on Religious Education in 
Foreign Fields has gone forward harmoniously and successfully under 
the active leadership of the secretary, Dr. Wade Crawford Barclay. 
Faithful, earnest, intelligent consideration has been given to all phases 
of the program. Progress has been made during the year in carrying 
forward the Latin America religious education curricula enterprise. 
The Central Committee in South America reports the beginning of pro- 
duction of materials, both in writing and in publication. Support for 
the project is being received, both within our own church and from 
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other denominations. One district, Newark -District, Newark Con- 
ference, by action of the pastors and district superintendent has as- 
sumed responsibility of providing the amount asked of our Board. 
Programs for enlisting the various departments of the Sunday schools 
of the district have been worked out with the purpose of making the 
gift the actual contribution of the boys and girls. In response to the 
request of the Committee on Cooperation in Latin America the secre- 
tary of the Joint Committee held conferences during the year on pro- 
gram and curricula of religious education with interdenominational 
groups in Cuba and in Mexico. These conferences resulted in the 
organization of regional committees of religious education to cooperate, 
so far as cooperation proves to be practicable, with the South America 
Committees. There is without question a considerable area of common 
need in the various Latin America countries, constituted by identities 
or similarities of race, language, religious and cultural backgrounds, and 
social and political conditions. To the extent that needs are common 
there is every reason in favor of the production of common materials. 
In addition to these, however, separate materials will be required by 
distinctive needs of each field. Both the Cuba and the Mexico religious 
education conferences were reported in detail by the secretary in mime- 
ographed pamphlets. The Mexico conference was particularly note- 
worthy. A total of fifty-eight persons, representing eight denomina- 
tions, were present and participated in the discussions. Sustained 
interest characterized all of the sessions, continuing through four days. 
Those present felt that issues vital to the life and work of the evan- 
gelical churches were being discussed, and all seemed concerned both 
to make their own contribution and to reach a common conclusion. We 
have difficult problems in the teaching of religion in Mexico, demanding 
the wisest counsel and the most tactful procedure. The group faced 
these problems with intelligence and courage and it is believed that the 
findings are in the direction of real advance. ye 

In other fields, also, some progress is being made in religious edu- 
cation curricula and literature, although practically everywhere much 
basic work remains to be done in thorough surveys of conditions and 
needs, and in systematic study of methods and of the possibility of 
the development of indigenous curricula. Widespread demand exists 
for indigenous materials but the essential techniques, leaders with the 
requisite technical training, and effective organization for planning and 
for production are largely lacking. 

In Korea a number of significant translations have been made. In 
the Philippine Islands group graded lessons have been issued for 
Primaries and Juniors in four dialects and a number of leadership 
training textbooks translated and published. In China a small quarterly 
Journal of Religious Education has been started and is being circulated 
among the workers. In India the secretary of the Council of Religious 
Education, Dr. E. L. King, is producing a large amount of material. To 
meet a temporary need, pending the time when original work can be 
originated, group graded lessons for primaries, juniors, and inter- 
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mediates are being translated into French for use in North Africa and 
in France. 

Some real progress is being made in leadership training in several 
fields, both within our mission schools and in short-term training schools 
and institutes for workers in service. In South America the summer 
institute at El Vergel, Chile, enrolled 120 persons of whom 100 pursued 
study courses and 26 young people offered themselves for life service. 
Following a successful series of Standard Training Schools held last 
year the Eastern South America Commission on Religious Education 
planned ten such schools for. August, September, and October in eur 
principal centers, including Mendoza, Junin, Cordoba, Rosario, Buenos 
Aires, Montevideo, Bahia Blanca, and others. In the Philippines the 
Standard Training Course, substantially as it is being used in the United 
States is being actively promoted. Within six years 27,150 credits 
have been issued, each credit representing the completion of an approved 
textbook unit. Of these, 2,140 were issued in 1927. In China effective 
training work is being done in several Conferences. An outstanding 
example is the Summer School of Religious Education of the Fukien 
Area, held in June, with an attendance of 150, in which some eighteen 
different courses were given. 

Reports indicate a decrease in number of Sunday schools in foreign 
Conferences. Complete figures for the calendar year 1927 show the 
decrease to be 628 schools, 2,310 officers and teachers, and. 47,914 in 
total enrollment. The losses are almost entirely limited to China and 
India. In India most of our Sunday schools and village day schools 
are maintained by missionaries and paid native workers. Decrease in 
missionary appropriations, with accompanying withdrawal of mission- 
aries and dismissal of native workers, is having its inevitable result in 
decrease both in number of Sunday schools and of day schools. This 
decrease is certain to continue until the tide of missionary giving turns. 
Over against these losses may be placed gains in number of. schools, 
and in enrollment, in the past two years in South America, the Philip- 
pines, and Southeast Africa. 

In response to repeated calls from the field the secretary of the 
Joint Committee is now in the Orient where he is engaged in holding 
conferences with groups of workers, attending district and annual con- 
ferences, conducting surveys, consulting with directors and teachers 
concerning methods of teaching religion in the schools, and giving series 
of addresses on religious education in a number of centers. An ex- 
tended period of service is being given to Malaysia, to Korea, and to 
the Philippines. This is a type of missionary service, the need for which 
was emphasized in the Jerusalem Council—the going out of specialists 
in particular lines of missionary activity, on invitation of the field, for 
intensive service. Because of Dr. Barclay’s absence the Joint Com- 
mittee has not been called to meet in connection with this annual meet- 
ing of the Board. Following his return next spring the committee 
should meet for an extended session. 
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The Department of Foreign Personnel 


During the past year sixty-four persons were considered by the 
Board’s Committee on Candidates, of whom four were. candidates of 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. Forty-four of these candi- 
dates were accepted for missionary service. Thirty new missionaries 
sailed during the year, ten of them to Latin America, ten to Southern 
Asia, six to China, and two each to North Africa and Malaya. Seven 
meetings of the New York committee and eight meetings of the Chicago 
committee have been held during the year. 

In the month of June there was held at Princeton, N. J., a joint 
conference for outgoing missionaries with the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church, the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Reformed Church in America, the American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society and our own Board. About 100 new missionaries of 
these four Boards together with Secretaries and missionaries on fur- 
lough spent a week in a study of the present day task of Foreign Mis- 
sions. A strong program was prepared and many vital subjects were 
discussed, frankly and fully. The value of such a united conference 
of our new missionaries is at once apparent and it is our hope and 
expectation that these conferences may continue. 

Our Chicago office has continued its splendid work among the 
many candidates and student groups in the territory assigned to it for 
cultivation. An important and effective work has been carried on 
among the medical students, the foreign students and other important 
groups in the immediate vicinity of Chicago as well as throughout the 
larger field. Missionaries on furlough and others passing through or 
living in the city have found the Chicago office a valuable source of 
information and help in many ways. It has also been the agency 
through which many churches have secured missionaries for addresses. 


The Foreign Missions Conference 


The Committee of Reference and Counsel of the Foreign Missions 
Conference on September 27, 1928, took the following action with 
regard to the basis on which the Mission Boards should be asked to 
support the work of the Foreign Missions Conference. 


“Voted, that the members of the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference be asked to contribute to the Conference at a flat 
percentage rate for all societies, to be figured on the basis of 
expenditures for recurring items of income received in North 
America, exclusive of sums spent in Latin America.” 


Under this resolution the budget of the Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence is submitted in a pamphlet entitled Recommendations from the 
Committee of Reference and Counsel to the Foreign Mission Boards 
and Societies for study and consideration in advance of the next meet- 
ing of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America. . 

The Corresponding Secretaries recommend the adoption by the 
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Board of Foreign Missions of this basis of support for the Foreign 
Missions Conference providing’the basis is agreed to by a majority of 
the constituent Boards. In accordance therewith, we suggest an appro- 
priation this year in the Co-operation Fund, under Schedule C, of 
$5,901, which seems to us to be the share which the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church should contribute to the 
budget on the basis of the suggested action. If members of the Board 
desire the detail of the budget of the Foreign Missions Conference, we 
refer them to page 22 of the pamphlet entitled Recommendations from 
the Committee of Reference and Counsel. 

There have also been submitted to the Constituent Boards of the 
Foreign Missions Conference, the proposed amendments to the constitu- 
tion of the Conference. These are also found in the pamphlet, Recom- 
mendations from the Committee of Reference and Counsel in accord- 
ance with the constitutional provision for amendments which provides 
that all proposed amendments shall be reported to the constituent Boards 
at least thirty days previous to the Annual Meeting of the Conference. 

The Corresponding Secretaries recommend these proposed changes 
and ask the Board to take suitable action in order that the thought of our 
Board on these changes may be forwarded to the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference at its Annual Meeting next January, in the City of Detroit. 


The Revised Constitution of the International Missionary 
Council 


The Committee of Reference and Counsel has recommended to the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North America that it approve and 
ratify the revised constitution of the International Missionary Council 
as adopted by the recent Enlarged Meeting of the Council in Jerusalem. 
This revised constitution is printed in full in the pamphlet entitled, 
Recommendations from the Committee of Reference and Counsel, 
together with a notation of the principal changes that have been made 
in this constitution as compared with that which has been in force up 
to the present time. 

The Jerusalem Meeting elected the following persons from North 
America to be members of the Committee of the Council: Rev. R. E. 
Diffendorfer, D:D., Rev. J. H. Franklin, D.D., Rev. A: D. Leavitt, 
D.D., Mrs. Evelyn Riley Nicholson, L.H.D., the Honorable N. W. 
Rowell, Mr. Harper Sibley, and Robert E. Speer, D.D. These with the 
representatives from other countries will serve until the national organ- 
izations shall have taken action upon the revised constitution and upon 
the election of the members of the Committee. Under the revised con- 
stitution the Foreign Missions Conference of North America will be 
entitled to elect seven representatives on the Committee. 

The Corresponding Secretaries suggest that we instruct our official 
delegates to the Foreign Missions Conference to vote the approval of 
the revised constitution of the International Missionary Council. 
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The Newman Trust Fund 


Reports concerning the Newman Fund, held in trust by the Board, 
have been made from time to time, especially at the Annual Meeting 
of 1926, when full statements were made, based upon reports from 
Secretary Diffendorfer, who had recently visited Jerusalem, and the 
committee of the Executive Committee in special charge of the admin- 
istration of the Fund. The proposals then outlined became definite in 
the succeeding correspondence, which culminated in the agreement to 
establish in cooperation with the representatives of missionary societies 
on the field, a School of Oriental Studies, or as it has since been called, 
The Newman School of Missions. The school is located in the property 
known as Thabor, which was a part of the estate transferred to the 
Board by the original Trustees of the Fund. 

Within the past year the property, which is centrally located, and 
has increased in value, has been thoroughly renovated. The trust fund 
itself is being held by the Board in approved interest-bearing securities, 
the expenditure upon the plot in Jerusalem being provided for from the 
accumulated interest. By carefully adjusted plans a school for mission- 
aries and students preparing for the mission field was established several 
months ago. It is believed that a most effective center for study and 
missionary preparation has been established. Although it has seemed 
difficult at times to determine a wise use of the funds and property 
under the terms of the Trust established by Bishop and Mrs. John P. 
Newman, the plan now in operation justifies fully the value of the gift, 
and has secured for all the missionary forces a missionary study center 
of large importance. 

On Tuesday afternoon, April 10, 1928, the Newman School of 
Missions in Jerusalem was dedicated by the Church of England’s Bishop 
in Jerusalem, the Right Reverend Rene McInnes. The new British and 
Foreign Bible House, one of the finest and most modern structures in 
Jerusalem, was dedicated early in the afternoon, after which the guests 
were invited to tea in the garden of Thabor, by which name is commonly 
known the Newman property in Jerusalem. 

Following the tea at four o'clock, about two hundred distinguished 
guests were seated in the garden of Thabor for the dedicatory service. 
Lady Plumer, the wife of the Lord High Commissioner of the British 
Government in Palestine, presided in the absence of her husband, who 
had consented to take the chair, but who was prevented from coming 
on account of illness. There were present many of the delegates of the 
International Missionary Council who had remained in Jerusalem after 
the close of the Conference on Easter Day, almost the entire missionary 
colony of Jerusalem and vicinity, representing all denominations, and 
the Patriarchs of the Greek, Syrian, Armenian and Coptic Churches 
and many Christian Palestinians. 

At the dedication service, the first address was given by Secretary 
Diffendorfer, representing the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, who told of the purposes for which the 
Newman property had originally been given and expressed his satisfac- 
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tion with the new School of Missions which had been opened January 
I, with the Reverend Eric A. Bishop as Warden. Dr. Bishop is a mis- 
sionary of the Church Missionary Society and is contributed by that 
Society as the head of the school. He is one of the most eminent Arabic 
scholars in the Near East. Secretary Diffendorfer also formally pre- 
sented the property to be dedicated for the purposes named. After his 
address, the Warden explained the purposes of the school and the 
reception which it had been given since its opening on January I. 

It will be recalled that the school is operated under a special Board 
of Directors, appointed by the United Christian Council of Syria and 
Palestine, of which committee Dr. A. C. Harte, General Secretary of 
the Y. M. C. A. in Jerusalem, is Chairman. Dr. Harte is the special 
representative of the Board of Foreign Missions on the Committee. 

Dr. Bishop reported eleven full-time students and about fifty part- 
time students coming from government, business, educational and mis- 
sionary circles. The purpose of the school is for the study of Hebraics 
and Islamics, and deals with the modern life of Palestine. A telegram 
was read from the School of Oriental Studies in Cairo offering heartiest 
congratulations. ; 

Bishop McInnes formally dedicated the property, using the beauti- 
ful service of the Church of England. Dr. John R. Mott followed with 
a masterly appeal for the training of missionaries and other religious 
workers in the religious life, background, literature and cultures of the 
lands in which they are working and applied this principle to Syria and 
Palestine. 

At the close of the dedicatory service, the regular meeting of the 
Board of Directors was held with Dr. Harte in the chair and Secretary 
Diffendorfer present by invitation. The Board of Directors presented 
a financial statement which is satisfactory in every respect and is on 
file in the office of the Board. 

The members of the committee were enthusiastic in their apprecia- 
tion of the service rendered by the Board of Foreign Missions as trustee 
of the Newman Fund and property, and expressed deepest satisfaction 
in the spirit of cooperation thus manifested. 

The Corresponding Secretaries recommended that we continue the 
policy of having a Special Committee from the Board to deal with the 
Newman Trust Fund and suggest that a committee be named as a part 
of the procedure of this Annual Meeting. 

The recommendations of this committee for the annual grants. con- 
tracted under agreement with the Newman School of Missions, any 
special grants and any scholarships which it may be possible to give 
from the fund should be referred to the Board of Foreign Missions for 
final decision. 

It is further suggested that all of the correspondence and legal 
papers of the Newman Trust Fund be placed in the regular files and 
archives of the Board of Foreign Missions but held in separate divisions 
distinctly labeled “The Newman Trust Fund.” 

The Secretaries further recommend that in the assignment of duties 
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to the Corresponding Secretaries during the coming quadrennium, the 
administrative work in relation to the Newman Trust Fund and the 
Newman School of Missions be placed with Secretary Diffendorfer. 


The Proposed Havana Conference 


To study questions relating to the evangelization of these people 
the Caribbean Congress on Christian Work will be held in Havana, 
Cuba, June 22 to 30, 1929. 

Geographically Latin America is composed of two great parts, 
namely: The Caribbean Area, which comprises the Antilles, Mexico, 
Central America, Panama, Colombia, and Venezuela; and, second, all 
of South America except Colombia and Venezuela. A great Congress 
on Christian Work was held for the latter section at Montevideo in 
1925. Now the Caribbean Area is to get together. 

There are in the thirteen countries of the Caribbean Area thirty- 
eight millions of people in need of the full Gospel message. Of these, 
nineteen millions, one-half, are Indians and mestizos; about fifteen 
millions are white; more than four millions are negroes and mulattos, 
most of whom have become Latinized, speaking Spanish or French, 
and enjoying full citizenship. 

There has been a notable advance in religious work in Latin 
America since the holding of. the Panama Congress thirteen years 
ago. The churches have grown in numbers and stability, and there 
has been a gratifying development of leadership among the nationals, 
notably in Mexico, Porto Rico and Cuba. The sessions of the Panama 
Congress in 1916 were conducted in English, the preparatory work 
was done largely by American missionary experts, and the objective 
of the Congress seemed to be to place before the churches of North 
America the vision of the call of Latin America rather than to bring 
the young churches on the field into a study of their task. This twas 
materially changed at Montevideo in 1925. Leaders from the mother 
churches, experienced missionaries and able nationals developed a 
program that is giving wonderful results in projecting the churches 
on the field into a larger grasp of their task, pointing out at the same 
time the most approved lines of cooperation between these churches 
and the mother churches. 

And in the preparations for Havana in June, 1929, there is a 
further advance in that the inception plans and arrangements for the 
Congress are largely the work of Latin American Christian leaders, 
and methods of preparation and discussion of subjects in vogue in 
Latin America will be followed. The official language will be Spanish, 
with ample interpretations into English for the benefit of those mem- 
bers and visitors who do not understand Spanish. 

In November, 1926, Dr. Luis Alonso, a leading Havana pastor, 
after a-conference in New York with Dr. S. G. Inman of the Com- 
mittee on Cooperation in Latin America, presented to the Evangelical 
Association of Havana a proposal to inaugurate plans for the holding 
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of a Caribbean Congress. The churches in Cuba heartily approved the 
movement and named their representatives on the Committee of Ar- 
rangements. Dr. Inman spent several weeks in Havana in conference 
with the Committee, advising as to plans and program. 

The principal objects of the Congress are three: to bring about a 
better acquaintance and closer relations between the Christian work- 
ers of the Caribbean Area; to study ways and means for obtaining 
the evangelical literature needed by the workers; and, to discuss a 
series of problems which are common to all Christian organizations, 
but which are not easily solved. The preparatory work for the Con- 
gress consists in the study by group discussion in the several countries 
of the main questions which will be taken up by the Congress, and in 
the publication of monographs and reports which will challenge the 
consideration of important questions. 

Nine subjects to be discussed by the Congress are: general educa- 
tion, religious education, ministerial training, organization and self- 
support of the Church, evangelization, literature, the social program 
of the Church, woman’s work, and evangelical solidarity in Latin 
America. The leadership in these discussions, as well as in organiza- 
tion, is distinctly Latin American. 

The Congress will be composed of two hundred delegates. Of 
these forty will be sent by the Boards of Missions having work in the 
Caribbean Area. Two-thirds of the delegates from the Caribbean 
countries are expected to be nationals, with one-third chosen from 
among experienced missionaries. 

The Congress will be held in Candler and Buenavista Colleges, 
Southern Methodist institutions in the suburbs of Havana, thus pro- 
viding ample room for housing the delegates and for all kinds of small 
and large gatherings. The Havana office of the Committee of Ar- 
rangements is under the direction of Dr. Jose Marcial Dorado, its 
President. 

In view of the interests which the Board of Foreign Missions 
through its work in Mexico has in the proposed Havana Conference, 
the Corresponding Secretaries recommend that the Board authorize its 
Executive Committee to vote such participation in the Conference as 
may be necessary as definite plans and proposals are submitted from 
time to time. 


The Visit of E. Stanley Jones to South America 


By special arrangement with the Committee on Cooperation in 
Latin America, Dr. E. Stanley Jones sailed from New York on June 
16, immediately at the close of the last General Conference, for his first © 
general evangelistic tour to the South American Republics. 

His itinerary included 20 days in Brazil, 4 days in Montevideo, 18 
days in Argentina and 10 days in Chile. There was general regret that 
he was not able to visit Peru and Bolivia. His only visit in Peru was 
to Lima, while his steamship was in harbor. 

At first, it was thought that his visit would have significance largely 
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in the training of our missionaries and national evangelical workers in 
new evangelistic methods. In the thought of our friends in South 
America this was held to be the main purpose of his coming and they 
at first discouraged Dr. Jones to attempt to give his message to those 
South Americans who would correspond to the educated classes with 
whom he has been so successful in India and Malaysia. This was a little 
discouraging coming from those who knew the lands to the South of us. 

Dr. Jones himself was on the point of calling off the visit, for he 
was told that he could not reach the people in whom he was most inter- 
ested, the intellectuals, and that he was going up against an entirely 
different proposition from India and her educated classes. He was told 
that he could not reach these people for four reasons: that he would 
have to use an interpreter, that he did not know the intellectual and 
spiritual background, that the intellectuals were utterly indifferent to 
religion and would pass by on the other side, and that he was from 
North America and would have no hearing on account of that fact, for 
North Americans, due to our Caribbean policy, are not popular in all 
South American circles. In all of which there was some truth but it 
turned out not to be the whole truth. Dr. Jones did have to use inter- 
preters, but, except in one place, he did not find them any special 
hindrance. The fact that he had such splendid interpreters really 
heightened what he had to say. 

As to the difference of background between Latin America and 
India, he found that this was exaggerated. The fact that the intellect- 
uals were taking to Theosophy and Vedantism to fill the void made 
after their break with Roman Catholicism showed a spiritual affinity 
to the East. 

As to their being indifferent to religion, he found that they were 
indifferent only in the sense that they saw nothing to be excited over in 
the traditional Christianity with which they were breaking. They 
thought this was all there was to Christianity. But that they are indif- 
ferent to the Gospel when it comes with New Testament freshness and 
an intellectual framework that they can respect, Dr. Jones did not find 
to be true. 

Reports from Buenos Aires state that his intensive work in that 
city has accomplished incalculable benefits to the Evangelical cause. A 
correspondent writes: “No man has ever made the deep impression 
on the spiritual life of this community that Dr. Jones has been able to 
make in this short time.” 

Buenos Aires is the center for a number of Protestant denomina- 
tions and among the faithful attendants on Dr. Jones’ meetings were 
Southern Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, Disciples, Mennonites, 
Christian Brethren, Lutherans, Anglicans, Free Brethren, Nazarenes, 
Christian and Missionary Alliance workers, Salvation Army, Y. M. 
C. A. and Y. W. C. A. and Bible Society representatives, who were 
unanimous in the warmth of their appreciation. 

Not only those within the Evangelical circle listened to his stimu- 
lating messages, but a large number of those outside the Evangelical 
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faith attended his lectures. A group of the very highest national 
literary and educational men was reached through a luncheon meeting 
from which most satisfactory reactions have come. Among the group 
were the Presidents of the two great universities of Buenos Aires and 
La Plata, the ex-Dean of the Faculty of Philosophy and Letters, the 
President of the Buenos Aires Press Association and one of the 
heads of the great Argentine daily La Prensa, a leading physician, 
two prominent government educators, writers and others. One of 
these men afterward declared that he had never had an idea that such 
spiritual appreciation existed. He said: “Since that meeting I have 
been living in a new world.” La Prensa, reporting the luncheon, 
states: “Dr. Jones made a very fine impression by the keenness and 
the direct way in which he presented his material, by the discretion 
with which he expounded and defended his ideas, by the promptness 
with which he replied to questions that were put to him and by a 
culture and erudition.” 

Probably no other American evangelist would have found quite 
so warm a welcome as this well known friend of Hindu leaders and 
philosophers. Reporting on the results of the campaign, Dr. W. E. 
Browning, Secretary of the Continental Committee in South America 
which organized and directed it, writes as follows: 

“I feel very strongly that NOW is the accepted time to gather in 
the large number of people who have had but a vague idea of evan- 
gelical Christianity, but who are friendly to the idea and willing to 
be convinced. On the fringe of the Evangelical movement there are 
now hundreds of men and women who are anxious to hear of Christ, 
as He may affect present-day movements and life, but who are utterly 
indifferent to the claims of this or that rival sect. If our work is not 
to become static, I fully believe that we must enter this new field and 
endeavor to build up a new constituency on the basis of faith in Jesus 
Christ rather than obedience to this or that creed or sect. Of course 
those who may be attracted will probably enter this or that church. 
This will be the natural result. But the approach must be along other 
lines. I feel that unless we can thus reach out into this new and 
inviting field, the Evangelical movement is likely within a few years to 
lose its opportunity, which is now golden, to enter in and become a 
vital directing element in the life of the people at large.” 

As to the visit to Chile, the following extract from the resolutions 
sent by the Committee on Cooperation for Christian Work in Chile 
speak for themselves: 

“The Committee on Cooperation in Christian Work in Chile at 
their meeting yesterday passed resolutions to extend gratitude to the 
Committee on Cooperation in Latin America for making it possible 
for Dr. Jones to- visit Chile. 

“Dr. Jones opened doors which many had thought closed to the 
gospel. He knew how to present the gospel to those who are not 
directly identified with the churches. In all his addresses, regardless 
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of where they were given and of the subject on which he spoke, he 
knew how to make Christ stand out as master of the situation. His 
was a message for the missionaries, pastors and members of the 
Chilean and English speaking churches, other workers and the public 
in general.” 

With further reference to his visit to Chile, Dr. J. H. MacLean, a 
Presbyterian missionary of Santiago, writes: 

“I daresay that you will appreciate the verdict of one who has been 
on the field 22 years. In the first place, within that period at least and 
since evangelical work has been begun, no evangelical has ever made 
such a deep penetration into the thought, feeling and purpose of cul- 
tured Chileans. For the first time we were able to attract them to a 
central hall and have them listen to an unsurpassed exponent of vital 
Christianity whose message revolves closely about Christ and is directly 
applied to the palpitating problems of the soul in daily living. 

“We were fortunate enough 'to secure the ‘Salon de Honor’ of the 
University of Chile and although the hour was altered the day before 
our gathering the place was filled to overflowing. With rare sagacity 
and an eye on his supreme mission Stanley Jones lectured on Ghandi 
and Tagore, but before he had closed, without offending even the 
slightest sensibilities, he had delivered his tribute to the Christ. Sun- 
day was spent in the churches and in the gymnasium of the Instituto 
Inglés but we ventured to take the large Swiss Hall in the center for 
the rest of the meetings. . . . Our forward policy matched his own 
resolution to break into further liberty. Assuredly he spoke without 
restriction although he was tactful and considerate always. He com- 
pletely won the hearts of all auditors. We have a long list of men and 
women who handed in their names and addresses without undue pres- 
sure and who are to meet with us in the Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. to study 
the life of Christ. 

“Jones’ visit has served to stimulate and hearten our evangelical 
forces which had begun to show signs of low morale. His verve and 
tone of certainty, his courage in commending Christ, his manly appeals, 
all have emboldened our fellow-workers and they are ready to resume 
their task with redoubled vigor and rekindled hope.” — 


Mission Policies and. Methods in China _ 

In February, 1928, the Committee of Reference and Counsel of 
the Foreign Missions Conference of North America organized a Com- 
mission on Mission Policies and Methods in. China in. pursuance of a 
resolution adopted by the Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America at Atlantic City, January 12, 1928, That resolution was 
as follows: “a 

The Business Committee finds itself unable during the meeting 
of the Conference to prepare a statement which could satisfactorily 
evaluate the present situation in China in its bearing on Christian 
Missions in that country. ~Nor is there time for any adequate discus- 
sion here of the numerous important questions relative to missionary 
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policies and methods in China. Therefore the Committee makes the 
following recommendations: 

1. That the Foreign Mission Conference of North America in- 
struct its Committee of Reference and Counsel to appoint a commission 
of twenty-five members, to be known as a Commission on Mission 
Policies and Methods in China, which shall study the conditions 
affecting Christian work in China and those questions on policy and 
method on which mission boards are now seeking light and guidance. 

2. That the proposed commission be instructed to seek fullest 
information and expression of opinion from the various boards at 
work in China and from their missionaries; that it especially seek 
information and advice from the Chinese Christian forces. 

3. That as a part of its work the proposed commission advise the 
Executive Committee of the National Christian Council in China 
of the nature of the questions before the commission and seek its 
counsel. That the National Christian Council in China be requested 
to recommend such delegates from China to the Meeting of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council at Jerusalem as are planning to return 
home by way of America and who are especially qualified to interpret 
to the commission the mind of the Christian forces in China on the 
questions under consideration. That the National Christian Council 
be requested at the same time to name for conference with the pro- 
posed Commission any other Chinese Christians who are planning to 
be in America in the near future and who also are especially qualified 
for the desired cooperation with the Commission. 

4. That the Mission Boards in the United States and Canada 
be requested to meet the necessary traveling expenses of any mem- 
bers of their own constituencies who may be asked to serve on the 
proposed Commission. 

5. That the proposed Commission be urged to complete its work 
and report its recommendations to the Committee of Reference and 
Counsel for transmission to the boards as soon as possible. 

The members of the Commission are as follows: 





*H. E. V. ANDREWS *O. E. GoppDARD *J. W. Woop 

*A.~ E. ARMSTRONG Canon S. GouLp Miss M. Woo.iey 
*A. R. BARTHOLOMEW *E. H. HuME 

*C. D. Bonsack R. M. Jones 

K. L. BUTTERFIELD *K. S. LATOURETTE *Miss M. Hopce 
*R. E. CHANDLER *W. W. LocKwoop P. H. J. Lrrrico 
*S__ J COREY: Mrs. F. J. McConneLi *L. B. Moss 

R. E. DIFFENDORFER *Mrs. E. K. Roys F. M. Potter 

*G. E. Epp E. W. SmitH J. M. SpPerrs 

*J. H. FRANKLIN R. E. SPEER M. T. STAUFFER 
*F. D. GAMEWELL *Miss H. THosurn *A. L. WaRNSHUIS 


The Commission held its first meeting on April 11, 1928, partly 
to plan for the longer meeting in June, and partly to meet Mr. Haw- 
kins, of the London Missionary Society. A sub-committee appointed 
by the Commission to arrange further for the June gathering met 
on April 27 and May 18. 
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_ The people whose names are starred above were present at the 
Hartford gathering, June 1 to 4, 1928, Professor Lewis Hodous, 
Professor D. J. Fleming and Miss Elizabeth Bender were present 
by invitation, filling places of some unable to attend. With the Com- 
mission met the following Chinese and missionaries: 


rac. Bau A. W. Linpsay LENNIG SWEET 

Wo. L. Bearp S. H. Lirrer. YOVahst 

Mrs. C. C. Cuen Paut C. MENG SISTER UrsuLtA Mary 
Donato Fay Miss L. MINER Y. H. Wane 

J.. C. JENSEN D. W. RicHARDson C. P. Wanc 

Tees LEW, C. STANLEY SMITH R. C. WELLs 


At the Hartford meeting all participated on equal terms and all 
were impressed with the remarkable spirit of fellowship. The members 
of the Commission would record their deep appreciation of the con- 
tributions made both by the missionaries and the Chinese. 

_ Weeks before the June meeting letters had been sent to the mis- 
sion boards of North America asking for the questions on which each 
would like the counsel of the Commission. Those questions, a list 
of which is attached herewith, formed the basis of the discussions at 
the Hartford gathering. A summary of the discussions and main 
trends of opinion at the Hartford meeting has been printed on Pages 
7-17 in the pamphlet of Recommendations from the Committee of 
Reference and Counsel and is presented herewith as a part of the 
report of the Corresponding Secretaries to this Annual Meeting. 


The Enlarged Meeting of the International Missionary Council 


The International Missionary Council is the successor to the Con- 
tinuation Committee of the World Missionary Conference held in Edin- 
burgh in June, 1910. The Board will recall that the Edinburgh Con- 
ference was by far the most representative gathering ever held up to 
that date, to consider the problems involved in the world-wide expansion 
of Christianity. To a remarkable degree, Edinburgh faced the whole- 
ness of our world task as well as its oneness. It helped greatly to usher 
in an era of more scientific, because more international, study of mis- 
sionary questions. 

That which gave the Edinburgh Conference its chief distinction, 
however, was the fact that it interpreted itself not as an end but as a 
beginning. Its one and only creative act was the appointment of a Con- 
tinuation Committee to carry forward its work and to further in every 
way international cooperation. This Continuation Committee consisted 
of forty or more missionary leaders of different lands. When it became 
impossible, because of war conditions, for it to perform all its functions, 
an emergency committee was constituted which, with the Continuation 
Committee itself, has been succeeded by what is known as the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council. 

This new organization rests securely on the national cooperative 
bodies which in turn are made up of official representatives of the 
~arious churches and missionary agencies concerned. For instance, the 
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Foreign Mission Boards of the United States and Canada do their co- 
operative work through what is known as the F oreign Missions Con- 
ference and its Committee of Reference and: Counsel, to: which this 
Board makes an annual appropriation and the representation of ‘which 
we have had from year to year as a part of our reports to the Annual 
Meeting. Py 

Similarly, the Mission Boards in Great Britain have an organiza- 
tion which they call “The Conference of Missionary Societies in Great 
Britain and Ireland.” The Missionary Boards of Switzerland have 
an association, as have also the Boards of Germany, Australia and other 
countries. 

In addition to these and other cooperative organizations of the 
Foreign Missionary Societies in the “sending” countries, there are now 
National Christian Councils in most of: the major mission fields as, for 
instance, the National Christian Councils of Japan, Korea, India, 
Burma, and Ceylon, Mexico, Western Asia and Northern Africa. These 
national cooperating organizations are now 24 or more in number. 

While the International Missionary Council at first was composed 
of delegates from the national organizations of the so-called “sending” 
countries, it is now proposed that it shall be made up of official delegates 
from all of the National Christian Councils throughout the world. - At 
Edinburgh there were only two of these national bodies in existenice. 
To-day there are at least 24, a fact which records in itself, the progress 
made in cooperation in the world-wide Christian Movement during the 
last eighteen years. 

Two years ago at Ratvik in Sweden, a vision seized the Committee 
of the Council—a vision of an expanded Council meeting: which, while 
avoiding the stupendous expense and unwieldy magnitude of a World 
Missionary Conference like that at Edinburgh, could yet be sufficiently 
representative. If prepared for by adequate reserve and intellectual and 
spiritual work, it was felt that such an Enlarged Meeting might face 
the total world situation and arrive, through corporate fellowship and 
thought and prayer, at a Christian world outlook, a prophetic vision 
of the task to be done, a fresh grasp of our faith, and a statesmanlike 
conception of the processes by which it might be achieved. 

The Committee of the Council resolved that two-thirds of the dele- 
gates to this Enlarged Meeting should come from the newer churches 
and should be nationals, so that the crying need for an integration of 
what used to be the “sending” and the “receiving” countries into a full 
conception of “sharing” each way could be realized. vt Py 

Accordingly 240 delegates, representing 26 national and interna- 
tional Christian and missionary bodies from 51 different countries, met 
in Jerusalem on the Mount of Olives from March 24 to April 8, 1928. 

When on Easter morning these delegates streamed down from the 
Mount of Olives at the close of two weeks of conference and study, 
it was as clear as the noonday that one of the great creative hours of 
the Christian mission in the world had fully struck. For one of the 
really great crises of their history confronts the Christian forces of the 
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world, and “Jerusalem 1928” was an honest, devout act by the respon- 
sible leadership of the Protestant Christian missionary enterprise to dis- 
cover the will of God for the whole movement at this critical hour. 

_ The fellowship that they had experienced on the Mount of Olives 
in the deepest realities of life, the intimate interpenetration of mind 
with mind, of spirit with spirit, across the frontiers of language and 
race and communion, the transformation of outlook and expansion of 
horizon, that every living mind had experienced—these were enough 
in themselves to make the great cost in time, energy and money that 
the meeting has involved, abundantly worth while. 

Even greater than these, however, are the expressions of the com- 
mon mind of the Council under the guidance of Almighty God incor- 
porated in its Findings. No one, indeed, who was present can ever for- 
get the keen ecstasy of the hour when the Bishop of Manchester came 
to the last words of the statement on The Christian Message, and we 
knew that God had given to the Council a restatement of the Gospel in 
terms, rooted in reality, emerging from a profound and coherent theol- 
ogy, and vibrating and real for the new generation. Of all utterances 
given since the war through corporate Christian witness this seems to 
be incomparably the greatest. Taken together with the Findings on 
world-wide industrial and rural problems, based as they are on sound 
Christian teaching, economic science and practical need; the courageous, 
balanced Findings on inter-racial relationships; the relations of the 
Older and Younger Churches; the Future of Cooperation; and the 
Home Base, give us for Protestant Christendom a clear mandate, an 
expanding program, a unified world outlook that will be for this decade 
all, and more than all, that the reports of the Edinburgh Conference in 
1910 were to the years that followed it. . 

The spiritual life of the Conference was wonderfully rich and 
deep at once in its reality, its unity and its variety of expression. 

On the opening Sunday afternoon Bishop MacInnes, of Jerusalem, 
in the grounds of the Galilee Church gave a devotional talk to the 
delegates on the city of Jerusalem, which lay spread out before them. 
On Palm Sunday morning he took a devotional pilgrimage in song 
and prayer and praise from Bethany along the path Our Lord walked 
and rode on His triumphal entry into Jerusalem. Late at night on 
Maundy Thursday they prayed in the Garden of Gethsemane with the 
moonlight above struggling against the clouds. On Good Friday 
morning many walked from the Ecce Homo along the Via Doloroso 
in devotional meditation to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. In 
these and other ways the unique Christian associations of Jerusalem 
wove themselves inextricably and forever into the spiritual experience 
of the Conference. 

Every morning at 7 o’clock groups met regularly either for silent 
meditation in the Chapel, for worship in the manner of the Friends 
in another room, and again in spoken prayer and song—prayer spoken 
in rich variety of language and nationality—as well as in quiet thought 
under the olives overlooking the city. 
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Out of these early morning hours of prayer came a new urgency 
and a fuller content for the eight objectives for prayer adopted by the 
Committee of the Council for the Jerusalem Meeting. So keenly was 
the Jerusalem Conference brought to a deep and fresh realization of the 
place of prayer in accomplishing its essential spiritual task that it 
felt it to be its duty to ask its members and Christian people in all lands 
who are led to unite with them, to continue in meditation upon the 
example and the teaching of the Lord Jesus in regard to prayer and 
to make definite supplication: 

1. For a Missionary Spirit—That the Church may. see the whole 
world’s need of Christ, and may be ready for any sacrifice in order 
to make Him known to all mankind. 

2. For a Spirit of Prayer—That Christian people may learn to : 
pray as Christ prayed and taught His disciples to pray; and that an 
ever-increasing number of interceders may be raised up until the 
whole Church is awakened to prayer. 

3. For a Spirit of Sacrifice —That the Church may be willing at 
whatever cost to follow and to bear witness to the way of Christ as she 
learns it. 

4. For a Spirit of Unity—That the whole Church of Christ may 
desire and experience a new unity in Christ. 

5. For the Gift of Interpretation—That the Church may learn to 
preach the eternal Gospel by word and life in terms that the men and 
women of this age will understand. 

6. For Courageous Witness in Moral Questions—That the wit- 
ness of the Church in the moral questions of our day may truly reflect 
the mind of God and may be known and felt throughout the world. 

7. For a Spirit of Service-—That a great number of men and 
women may offer themselves unreservedly to do Christ’s work at 
home and abroad in our generation. 

8. For the Completion of Our Own Conversion—For the removal 
of all hindrances in our own lives to the manifestation of God’s redeem- 
ing love and power. 

Dr. John R. Mott, Chairman of the Council, emphasized in his 
opening statement the unparalleled need to-day for a strong, convincing 
lead in face of divided thought and conflicting voices, and the over- 
whelming need of the world to-day. Prophets were born among the 
hills of Palestine, and the prophetic voice was essential again to-day. 
He pleaded that Christ wants us to get help from and give help to such 
so-called secular bodies as the League of Nations, the International 
Labor Office, the Institute of Pacific Relations, and other constructive 
forces—so that He may reign over all and in all. These notes of 
prophetic vision and utterance, and of catholic comprehensiveness thus 
struck by the Chairman at the beginning rang through the whole fort- 
night and characterized every one of the findings. 

The mornings of the first week were given to open forum dis- 
cussion. This drew out of the amazingly rich experience of the leader- 
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ship from all over the- world their varied thought on the subjects 
named above. Each evening was given to some massive statement 
on the realities of some single field or aspect. Dr. David Yui on the 
first evening presented a masterly paper on the Chinese situation, fol- 
lowing the next night by Dr. Datta on “What Is Moving in the Heart 
of India” ; then Dr. Temple on the third evening surveyed “The Historic 
Christian Fellowship,” and at an evening meeting on Evangelism three 
representatives of intensely difficult fields—South America, Persia, and 
India, the latter by our own Stanley Jones—presented at once the 
problems and the miraculous triumphs of the Gospel to-day. 

The spirit of self-determination which has been the most explosive 
and transforming of the upheavals of the post-war period expressed 
itself vigorously in the open forums in a spirit of Christian frankness 
and fellowship from Asia and Africa, Latin America and the Islands. 
But it was handled throughout with the aim of genuine mutual com- 
prehension and co-operation. 

In face of the problems created by the new attitude towards non- 
Christian systems including the power of secular civilizations, these 
religions and cultures were reviewed in a spirit of constructive under- 
standing and of sympathetic insight. The aim was to discover their 
eternal values in the light of the Christian Message. Not, however, 
with a view to a mere mosaic of elements from each, a “syncretism” 
as was feared by a certain number of delegates Even the swiftest 
reading of the Message produced after these discussions will reveal 
how far that fear has been from being realized, and how—out of 
such a frank facing of reality—the supreme and unique place of Christ 
and of His life and death and resurrection as a redemptive act of God, 
shines more clearly and with more translucent certainty than ever. 

The whole progress of modern psychology and of new principles 
and methods of education, as well as the drastically different attitudes 
of Governments since the War to the education of subject peoples, 
was met by an attempt to frame a thorough-going reorientation of the 
thought and practice of Christian missions towards religious education. 
Educational leaders of international repute, like Professor Hocking 
of Harvard, Dr. Weigle of Yale, Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones of the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund and Professor Eberhard of Berlin, gave to the 
Council experience and invaluable leadership. Canon Raven’s inspired 
vision of the method and spirit of Jesus’ teaching shed a blaze of new 
light on what became the fundamental conviction of the Council, 
namely, that, in an astonishing and unexpected way, the stable and 
assured conclusions of the modern educational leadership coincide with 
both the Christian method and message. 

Similar processes of frank facing of new realities marked the 
discussion of the world-wide outreach of western industrialism into 
Asiatic and African as well as Island fields Here the leadership of 
Mr. Harold Grimshaw, of the International Labour Office, and of 
Mr. R. H. Tawney, author of “The Acquisitive Society,” and col- 
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laborator in the Archbishop of Canterbury’s report on industrial con- 
ditions, was of untold value. For they combine practical experience 
and scientific knowledge, the one of conditions of forced labor all 
over the world, and the other of economics. This knowledge, blended 
with the first-hand experience from every Continent of missionaries 
and Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. and other workers, gives to the 
findings on industrialism an unsurpassed blend of reality and Christian 
purpose. 

Here, also, as everywhere, the contribution of the regrettably 
inadequate number of women delegates brought in vital and creative 
reality without which the Council would have been incalculably poorer. 
The proportion of younger delegates, especially from Student Christian 
Movements, was also inadequate, though largely in excess of that at 
Edinburgh. 

Most novel of all and most convincing was the setting in the 
center of the Council’s thought the problems of rural populations of 
the world which, after all, cover the majority of the human race. The 
Conference saw, as no such group had ever grasped before, the need 
to shape the work of evangelism, education, economics, healing and 
hygiene in the village, not on a crude or a simple form of city work, 
but on a radically different plan from the foundation upward and in 
the light of the best modern knowledge. Here Professor Butterfield’s 
great experience in this subject was of supreme value. Here again the 
findings, if carried through the channels of organizations all over the 
world represented in the Conference, can transform life. 

The immense territory traversed between Edinburgh, 1910, and 
Jerusalem, 1928, was revealed nowhere more strikingly than in the 
discussions on the relations of the older and younger churches. At 
Edinburgh there were barely twenty-six representatives of the younger 
churches in a membership of over twelve hundred. At Jerusalem the 
proportion was almost fifty-fifty. Also the emphasis is now swiftly 
moving from rebellious self-determination as against western mission 
organization to the idea of the Church as rooted in God in the soil 
of its country; at once an integral part of the Church universal yet 
radiating its life with its own nation, alert to the problem of its com- 
munity, penetrating all phases of life, kindled with the missionary 
spirit and sharing its best with its fellow churches throughout the 
world. Vigorous emphasis was given to the fact that, even were the 
younger churches to become fully self-supporting, the occupation of 
new fields, the exploring of untouched areas, the erection and mainte- 
nance of the buildings, and service of hospitals, schools, research, liter- 
ature, and every instrument of world-wide evangelism will call upon 
the western world for greater support than ever, in money and thought 
and prayer. 

From this the thought of the Conference moved on naturally into 
the region of world-wide co-operation through the twenty-six national 
councils which are represented in this meeting alone. In this spacious 
field the consideration of the International Council as an organization 
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held a central place. The constitution was modified and the Committee 
of the Council was elected. On a spontaneous and standing vote, and 
amid expressions from leaders of every continent of affection and rev- 
erence for his leadership, Dr. Mott was elected the chairman of the 
new Council, while Mr. J. H. Oldham, Dr. A. L. Warnshuis and the 
Rev. William Paton were elected secretaries. 

The Corresponding Secretaries need only to remind the Board 
that Dr. Mott is one of the Honorary Managers of our Board of 
Foreign Missions. Recently, upon his retirement as General Secretary 
of the National Council of the Young Men’s Christian Association, he 
has expressed his intention that in the future he will give his entire 
time to the development of the work of the International Missionary 
Council. We are confident that the Board will be happy to send a 
word of appreciation to Dr. Mott and pledge to him our loyal co- 
operation in one of the most gigantic undertakings of his long and 
eventful career. 

The expansion of the spiritual life, the intellectual education and 
the sacrificial service of the Home Base naturally followed this ques- 
tion of world-wide co-operation. The steady growth of a sense of the 
intolerable magnitude of the task ahead, and the pitiful inadequacy 
of not only our personal but our collective capacity, drove the Council 
deeper and deeper into self-examination personally and corporately. 
An ever profounder sense of dependence on the supernatural resources 
of God grew on the spirit. Rarely can a corporate meditation and 
intercession have exercised so penetrating, so profound, and so search- 
ing a test as well as so inspiring an influence as that of Bishop Linton 
on Good Friday. He followed the hours of Our Lord’s life in the 
last day before the Crucifixion. He made us see ourselves in the 
disciples who “let Him down” both by betrayal and desertion, and 
then showed us in Jesus’ own struggle in that mysterious clash of “My 
will” and “Thy will,” leading to the triumphant hour when both were 
one. The swift stream of spoken prayer that followed showed how 
deeply men’s hearts had been stirred. 

On Easter Sunday morning, with the triumphant response of 
“He is risen indeed,’ to Bishop McConnell’s cry “Christ is risen,” 
there was concluded the united Communion Service in which East and 
West, Anglican, Baptist, Methodist and Presbyterian came together 
in a great united act of communion. 

Probably this was the first communion service of its kind the 
world has ever seen. Our own Bishop McConnell was in charge. He 
was assisted by Dr. Datta, of Calcutta, a Presbyterian. layman ; Bs Yi 
Cheng, General Secretary of the National Christian Council of China, 
and Moderator of the new United Church of Christ in China ; Eee: 
Wilson, Foreign Secretary of the Baptist Missionary Society of Lon- 
don; William Paton, a clergyman of the Church of England, and 
Secretary of the International Missionary Council, and by Canon 
Charles E. Raven, D.D., Canon of the Liverpool Cathedral and Chap- 
lain to H. M. the King. 
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The ritual used that day was that of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, read by Bishop McConnell from Secretary Diffendorfer’s 
Vade Mecum, and by Canon Raven from the Discipline in one of 
Bishop Newman’s old hymn books, found in the library of the Newman 
School of Missions in the City of Jerusalem. 

The Easter morning closed with Dr. Robert Speer’s ringing mes- 
sage of “The Power of the Resurrection.” It was caught up into im- 
mortal and poignant song by the Passion Music of the Russian Cathe- 
dral Choir. 

The delegates to Jerusalem looked the realities of the world of 
to-day straight in the face; thought fearlessly, talked frankly, never 
exchanged a rough word; and amid a deepening world-fellowship sought 
God’s will unitedly. So with the thought of the disciples in that power 
of the Risen Christ, “beginning at Jerusalem” and going out to the ends 
of the earth, and under the domination of a sense of humility and of 
elation at the tasks that lie ahead, the delegates parted. They came 
down from the Mount to the Valley of the Task. They went on their 
ways across oceans and continents to their separate tasks. Separate, 
yet one as they see their tasks in this new world-setting ; one with the 
unforgettable consciousness of an unbreakable fellowship of fresh vision 
and renewed dedication; one above all in the certainty that the Christ 
who led these modern disciples up the Mount of Olives, “as was His 
custom,” to pray, goes out with them into all these fields of harvest and 
has said, “Lo, I will be with you all the days.” 

Throughout the entire world the Findings of the Jerusalem Con- 
ference are now being studied by Missionary Societies, National Chris- 
tian Councils, Colleges, Universities and Theological Seminaries and by 
thousands of pastors and laymen who desire to inform themselves as to 
this new charter for the Christian World Movement for the coming 
years. 

In making the Findings of the Jerusalem Meeting the basis of the 
program of addresses and the themes for prayer and praise, for this 
Annual Meeting of our Board of Managers, your Secretaries are bring- 
ing to the attention of the Board the best judgment of accredited repre- 
sentatives of the Protestant Missionary Movement as to our future 
policy and program. 


Self-Governing Central Conferences 


The Board of Foreign Missions will recall that the relation of the 
Central Conferences to our world-wide international Methodist organ- 
ization was possibly the topic of greatest interest and concern to the 
last General Conference. Your Secretaries in their Quadrennial Report 
presented to the General Conference a thorough-going analysis of this 
problem and especially its bearing upon our foreign missionary proc- 
esses and program. 

If there is any question as to the concern of the Board of Foreign 
Missions in these matters, it must be kept in mind that the Board of 
Foreign Missions has been chartered to set up the Church in all of its 
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activities in the fields of its labors. To lay the foundations and to 
build the superstructure of the Church; to establish the local societies 
and group them into District Conferences and Annual Conferences with 
all their intricate relationships is a part of the goal of endeavor of 
the Board of Foreign Missions. The recruiting of men for the min- 
istry ; the standards of ministerial qualification and training ; the courses 
of study; the training schools and theological seminaries ; the conditions 
under which the national ministers work and the relative merits of 
different methods of work adapted to many different peoples and 
countries, are all within the daily thought and concern of the foreign 
missionary. : 

The breaking down of illiteracy through the establishment of 
schools of all grades, some of which are the only schools known to the 
people among whom we work, while others are definitely related to the 
State School System—schools conforming to the requirements of indi- 
vidual peoples and governments, but schools which are different with 
character building as the first and foremost function—is all within our 
missionary purpose. 

The same may be said of hospitals and the training of nurses and 
doctors; campaigns for better sanitation and for personal and social 
hygiene ; and cooperation with governments in the warfare against dis- 
ease, epidemics and famines. 

We must of course add the specialized work in industrial training 
and what, in recent years, looms up as one of the most important func- 
tions of modern foreign missions, that is, a sane and effective approach 
to the problems of rural community life. Nor must we forget the trans- 
lation, publication and distribution of Christian literature and coopera- 
tion with the American Bible Society in the translation and distribution 
of the Scriptures. 

The Christian nurture of children and youth, the building up of 
Christian family life as well as the more formal religious instruction 
in day school and Sunday school are well-known activities of our foreign 
missionaries. It probably never can be estimated how much the foreign 
missionaries have concerned themselves with the processes of religious 
education. Their interest cannot be gauged by the employment of 
special secretaries from America for the promotion of religious educa- 
tion or the publication of special literature. The religious training of 
children and youth through home, school and church is a natural and 
normal part of all foreign mission endeavor. 

We rehearse these well-known activities, not merely in order to 
bring foreign missions into a better perspective in the thought of the 
home Church, although this is needed, but in order to give full meaning 
to what is involved in setting up self-supporting, self-governing and 
self-propagating churches in the fields outside of the United States. 
This is especially pertinent since the action of the 1928 General Con- 
ference now provides that the Central Conferences shall have power to 
adapt our church life to the peculiar conditions on the various fields, and 
to them shall be committed for supervision in harmony with the Dis- 
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cipline, all the educational, medical, evangelistic, publishing and other 
connectional interests of the Church. 

Self-government in the Church outside of the United States was 
given a new impetus at Kansas City last May, when the amendments to 
the Constitution of our Church were referred for adoption to the 
various Annual Conferences. These amendments, if passed, will enable 
the Central Conferences to elect Bishops for their own territories and 
to determine the length of their terms of office, fix their residences and 
their salaries. 

These amendments will come before the Annual Conferences for 
ratification during the calendar year, 1929. In view of the significance 
to foreign missions and the realization of our acknowledged aims, your 
Corresponding Secretaries recommend that all members and friends of 
foreign missions everywhere, give earnest thought and helpful coopera- 
tion in the interpretation of these amendments to the Annual Confer- 
ences in order that they may be unanimously supported by our laymen 
and our preachers. 

Thus in many respects we are now beginning to see the fruition 
of the first hundred years of foreign missions. By this we do not mean 
that there have not been results all through the years in any and all of 
the lines of activity suggested, but the new legislation now openly 
proposes that it is the policy of the Church that the control on all of 
these matters shall be given to Central Conferences. In other words, 
many of our ecclesiastical children have grown up. A recognition of 
this fact.is just as significant and important on our part, as a Board of 
Foreign Missions, as it is for parents to observe this changed relation- 
ship in their own families. 

At Kansas City, in May, 1928, the Methodist Episcopal Church 
definitely decided no longer to attempt to govern the Church in a dozen 
or more different countries in other parts of the world from the so-called 
“home base.” Our duty, or rather our opportunity, now, will be to co- 
operate with these younger churches to the full extent of our ability. 

This change of relationship has never been stated so clearly and 
so fundamentally as in the Findings of the recent Jerusalem Conference 
on the Relation Between the Younger and the Older Churches. These 
findings need not be repeated here. Your Secretaries recommend that 
as largely as possible they be embodied in resolutions by this Board, 
showing that we have risen to the new and challenging situation which 
now confronts us. 

It is of equal importance that our missionaries all over the world 
recognize this changed relationship. It is not the legislation that makes 
the new attitude necessary; it is rather the conditions in the new life 
of the world—conditions caused in a large measure by the Great War 
which have brought into action, far sooner than some of us have dared 
to believe, great forces for the awakening into new life of the non-white 
peoples everywhere. We rejoice in the eagerness with which our mis- 
sionaries have looked forward to this great hour and the desire of all of 
them to adapt themselves to the new conditions. 
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The way in which our missionaries in Mexico, for example, have 
adapted themselves to the requirements of the new constitution of the 
Republic of Mexico and the well-known wisdom and far-sightedness 
with which the Resident Bishop, during the last Quadrennium, met 
these new conditions are illustrations of how we, from America, may 
find places of service and responsibility alongside of intense self-con- 
scious national movements. 

In China, there is to-day hardly a Christian university, college or 
training school that is not in the hands of a Chinese principal, president 
or Board of Commissioners, with the management of practically all of 
them transferred from the West to China and definitely in the hands 
of Boards of Managers, the majority of whom are Chinese. When our 
missionaries who have given their life work for the founding, establish- 
ing and caring for these and other institutions in the mission field yield 
the control to the nationals whom they have trained and encouraged 
through many years and themselves take lesser posts of service or 
accept positions as counselors or advisers, we see the missionary spirit 
at its best. Yet this is precisely what is being done all over China and 
what will be done in other countries of the world in the near future. 


Our Missionary Goal 


In their report to the General Conference of 1928, the Corre- 
sponding Secretaries called attention to the Board’s Charter of incor- 
poration in which it is stated that “The Board of Foreign Missions 
shall have committed to it the general supervision of all work in fields 
outside of the jurisdiction of the United States,” etc. The Constitu- 
tion of the Board defines its objects as “religious, philanthropic, and 
educational, designed to diffuse more generally the blessings of Chris- 
tianity by the promotion and support of all phases of church work 
and missionary activity in foreign countries.” 

So far as we know, neither the General Conference nor the Board 
of Foreign Missions has ever concreted these general objects of 
foreign mission endeavor, especially with reference to the establishing 
and nurturing of indigenous churches in the various foreign mission 
fields. Such a goal has always been implicit in the activity of the 
Board, through the years, as it sought to carry out the purposes for 
which it was founded. Your Secretaries felt that the time had come 
when the Church’s foreign mission purpose should be more specifically 
stated, so that missionary candidates, missionaries, officers and man- 
agers of the Board and the Church at large may have certain clear 
aims toward which all will be striving and in view of which our 
progress may be evaluated from time to time. The Secretaries had 
nothing original to offer to the General Conference, but presented 
a statement of the goal of foreign missions generally accepted by 
most of the Christian denominations, and urged its adoption by the 
General Conference in order that our purpose may be more clearly 
defined and that the Board of Managers and Secretaries may have 
something very definite around which to evaluate our work. 
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At the General Conference this statement was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Missions, was thoroughly considered by 
them and the following was recommended to the General Conference 
and finally adopted: 


“The supreme and controlling aim of Foreign Missions 
is to make the Lord Jesus Christ known to all men as their 
Divine Saviour, to persuade them to become His disciples, 
and to gather these disciples into Christian churches which 
shall be, under God, self-propagating, self-supporting and 
self-governing; to co-operate so long as necessary with these 
churches in the evangelizing of their respective countries, and 


to bring to bear on all human life the spirit and principles of 
Christ.” 


This statement of goal having been adopted by the General Con- 
ference, the Corresponding Secretaries recommend that it be for- 
warded to every missionary now in the service of the Board for his 
own personal guidance and that the Field Finance Committees be 
urged to give it consideration at an early session, so that all of our 
. processes and projects may be continually re-appraised as contributing 
to the realization of our supreme goal. 

Furthermore, we recommend that this statement of aim be sub- 
mitted to all missionary candidates and that our Candidate Depart- 
ment and Candidate Committees examine all of our candidates with 
reference to their knowledge and understanding of the meaning of 
this aim and to request each candidate to present a written statement 
expressing his attitude toward it. ; 

We also suggest that the statement be printed in the Commission 
which is given by the Board to all new candidates as soon as they 
are accepted for missionary service. 

It will be noted that the statement provides adequate goals for 
the following: 

1. A definite evangelistic appeal to all men everywhere to accept 
Jesus Christ as their Divine Saviour. 

2. The very clear purpose to establish the Christian Church as 
a body of believers in Christ. 

3. To strive to set up in each country in which we labor a self- 
propagating, self-supporting and self-governing church. 

4. The recognition of our duty to co-operate so long as may be 
necessary with these younger churches. 

5.. The necessity of bringing to bear on all our social relationships 
the spirit and principles of Christ. 

The bearing of the Findings of the recent Enlarged Meeting . 
of the International Missionary Council in Jerusalem upon these goals 
of foreign mission endeavor is worthy of our careful study. The 
Findings concerning the Christian Message; the relation between the 
younger and the older Churches; the Christian Mission in the light 
of race conflict; industrial problems; rural problems, and the whole 
underlying process of religious education on the foreign field are a 
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series of statesmanlike proposals which to-day are challenging the 
Christian leadership of the entire world. i ane 


The New Day in Foreign Missions 


In their first Annual Report to the Board of Foreign Missions in 
the Quadrennium | 1924-1928, your Corresponding Secretaries closed 
their statement with a paragraph entitled “A New Day for Foreign 


Missions.” It may be profitable for us to review again a part of that 
statement. It is as follows: 


_ The modern missionary enterprise will probably be sub- 
jected to more careful scrutiny as to its motives, aims, ideals, 
policies and program, and a more critical analysis in the years 
just ahead than during any period of its history. It may be a 
trying period for all those in positions of responsibility in the 
offices of the Boards, and particularly for our missionaries 
and national leaders on the field. Rapidly increasing methods 
of intercommunication and transportation among the peoples 
of the world, and a more general exchange of political, edu- 
cational, commercial and religious leaders of the world, 
coupled with an extreme national and racial consciousness 
and even sensitiveness, are some of the causes of a new devel- 
oping attitude toward foreign missions. The problems of 
race relations, international contacts, social adjustments, eco- 
nomic imperialism, international education and finance, and 
of personal and social redemption, on the background of a 
new knowledge of the world and of a comparative study of 
the religions of the world, must all be taken into account by 
the missionary agencies that hope to be influential factors in 
the world’s welfare in future days. 

We should be in a position to welcome all inquiries, and 
to face patiently and constructively all criticisms from what- 
ever sources, and should be willing to make such adapta- 
tions of policy and program as are consistent with the true 
purpose of foreign missions in the exaltation of Jesus Christ 
throughout the world. 


Then there follows a series of suggestions in the form of ques- 
tions which the Secretaries thought might be mutually helpful to 
Finance Committees, our Bishops resident in foreign areas and to 
the Board, for the stimulation of all concerned to a clearer under- 
standing of the difficult problems which were then confronting us. 
The Board voted that these questions should be referred to the field 
and that the process should be started in every Field Finance Com- 
mittee, looking toward a reappraisal of our missionary processes and 
program. 

One year later, in November, 1925, your Secretaries expressed 
the conviction that the field should continue to study and apply the 
principles adopted in 1924, especially in the light of the new conditions 
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which we are facing in the present-day world. In addition, your 
Secretaries recommended the following: 


An Appeal for a New World Conference on 
Foreign Missions 


The condition of most of the Foreign Mission Boards 
in the United States and Canada as well as in Great Britain 
and the Continent; the present tendencies of material pros- 
perity and emphasis upon things local and provincial ; the vast 
changes that have taken place and are in process throughout 
the non-Christian world especially since the upheaval of the 
Great War; the demands for the readjustment of our foreign 
mission policy and program; and the necessity of emphasizing 
anew the essential spiritual foundations and aims of the 
missionary enterprise—these and other considerations lead 
your Secretaries to bring to the attention of the Board of 
Foreign Missions an appeal to the International Missionary 
Council, with which we are in active co-operation, to arrange 
at the earliest convenient date for all concerned for a gather- 
ing world-wide in scope for the thoughtful and prayerful 
consideration of these problems. 


No one will doubt but that the years following the Great War 
have been one of the most critical periods in the history of organized 
Christianity. Foreign missionary endeavor has not escaped its share 
of critical, if not cynical attitudes on the part of leaders of certain 
groups in our modern life. The Board need not be reminded of the 
efforts which the Secretaries and their loyal Staff, and the Board 
itself, during the past Quadrennium, have attempted to think through 
the confused and chaotic condition of our work and to come to some 
restatement of our motives, procedure, and relations to the new 
churches. We are passing through a period of transition, one that in 
many respects is trying the faith, the loyalty and the intellectual con- 
victions of all honest and sincere Christian men and women. 

The following list of activities through the past Quadrennium 
will be sufficient in themselves to indicate how the leaders of foreign 
missions throughout the world have attempted to face the-issues of 
the present day and arrive at some constructive proposals for the 
future of the Christian World Movement: 


The Foreign Missions Convention at Washington, D. C., January 
28 to February 2, 1925. 

The Congress of Christian Work in South America at Montevideo, 
March 29 to April 8, 1925. 

The Nationalist Movement in Mexico, 1925-1926. 

The Conference on the Christian Mission in Africa, at Le Zoute, 
Belgium, September, 1926. 

The visits of your Corresponding Secretaries to Europe, North 
Africa and the Far East in 1926-1927. 
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The Asansol Conference in India, January 17-24, 1927. 

The Renaissance and Revolution in China. 

mi All-China Conference of Chinese at Shanghai, January 2 
1928. 

The Conference on Faith and Order at Lausanne, 1927. 

The International Missionary Council, March 24 to April 8, 1928. 

In the discussions at the Jerusalem Conference on the attitudes 
of the so-called “sending” churches with reference to the future of 
foreign missions, it was clearly stated that, if the vast resources in 
men and money which America is able to provide for making Jesus 
Christ known to the world are to become available in ensuing years, 
the Jerusalem Conference must say the word. We are confident that 
the Jerusalem Meeting did say the word. 

There is now available an authoritative and comprehensive state- 
ment of the aims and dominant interests of the missionary movement 
at the present time. The Jerusalem Council made no attempt to evade 
the real issues which the missionary movement has to face to-day. 
It was clearly seen that the fundamental need is for a Christian 
world-view that will take account of all the facts of life as modern 
knowledge has revealed them and that will challenge the assumptions 
of secular civilization. To achieve such a synthesis there will be 
needed both the sustained and collective labor of many Christian 
thinkers in a fearless search for truth, and a no less courageous 
practical attempt to permeate all human relations and activities with 
the Christian spirit. The task must be undertaken, moreover, in rela- 
tion to a world which is becoming increasingly aware of its common 
problems, and is coming more and more under the influence of a 
common outlook upon life. 

Seen from this point of view, Christian missions can no longer 
be regarded as the hobby of a handful of enthusiasts. They are the 
expression of the life of the Church face to face at last with its real 
task, and equipped as never before for that task, inasmuch as it is 
able to enlist in its service the spiritual gifts and insights of all the 
races of mankind. . 


, 


Interpreting the New Day in Foreign Missions 


Recently one of our Bishops said that the 100 pages of the Find- 
ings of the Jerusalem Conference contained more meat than anything 
he had read in recent years and then turned with deep concern to inquire 
how these Findings can come to be known and understood among the 
ministers and laymen of the churches. 

Everyone realizes that something like this is the essential problem 
of missionary education heightened at this particular time by the neces- 
sity of open and frank discussion of the many questions that have been 
raised, in recent years, in the minds of our more thoughtful people 
regarding foreign missions. With these things in mind your Corres- 
ponding Secretaries are happy to report a serious attempt to interpret 
the new day in foreign missions to our Methodist people. 
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Out of our constant touch with the Church, the following are some 
of the questions which have been raised which need frank discussion and 
understanding as the basis of continued confidence and support: 

1. With the adoption of the proposed amendments giving self- 
determination to the Central Conferences, is our. missionary task 
finished ? : 

2. If younger churches desire now to control their own affairs, 
ought they not to pay the bill? 

3. How can we make a sympathetic and constructive approach to 
non-Christian faiths and still preserve the uniqueness of Jesus as the 
Saviour of the world? 

4. What is there in Christianity that is of transcendent value to 
give to the world? 

5. What is the challenge to the Church of the new world philosophy 
of secularism common to East and West alike? 

6. What is the place of the Christian school by the side of, or as 
a part of the national systems of education ? 

7. What Bill of Rights, based on the sacredness of human person- 
ality, is to be achieved for subject peoples? 

8. Will our churches support an evangelistic approach to non- 
white peoples on the basis of their inherent worth and possibilities? 

g. Without the Christian motive, will the moral energies of man- 
kind be sufficient for these gigantic tasks ? j 

With these and similar questions in mind, your Secretaries have 
set themselves to the task of revitalizing the missionary interests of our 
American churches. We realize that we cannot depend permanently 
on the high pressure appeals of threatened deficits. We are equally 
convinced that many of the old appeals are gone. We are fully aware 
that mere pride in our denominational record is no longer a consider- 
able factor in arousing support for foreign missions. 

With these problems before us, your Secretaries have been ap- 
proaching the Church along the following lines: 

1. All-day discussion groups with the ministers, in the programs 
of which the ministers themselves take the leading part. A represen- 
tative of the Board sits in the discussion as a data man, giving from his 
experience and contacts with the field, information needed for the dis- 
cussions. With the publication of the Reports of the Jerusalem Meet- 
ing in eight volumes, there is now available ample material for the 
organization and conduct of these discussion groups with ministers on 
a wide scale. The reason for holding them is that, in the last analysis, 
the minister must be the interpreter of the Christian World Movement 
to his own people and must do it in his own way. 

2. A combination of the missionary convention, a discussion group 
with questions, the mass meeting and a retreat for ministers—a com- 
bination worked out after conference with some of the Bishops, District 
Superintendents, pastors and laymen for the areas assigned to the Board 
of Foreign Missions for special cultivation for this church year. 

We were fortunate in having with us in America, after the Gen- 
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eral Conference, Dr. E. Stanley Jones, who consented to give several 
months to deputation work among the churches. He has been the cen- 
tral figure in one of the most successful pieces of missionary cultivation 
which has been promoted by the Board of Foreign Missions in the last 
decade. With Dr. Jones have been associated a group of missionaries 
and nationals. With the close of the series now projected, beginning 
September 24, in the Wilmington Conference and closing sometime in 
February in the Indianapolis Area, every District in the Washington, 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Buffalo and Indianapolis Areas will 
have had one of these inspiring meetings. 

The missionaries and nationals speak during the day. Dr. Jones 
addresses a mass meeting at night. The next forenoon Dr. Jones holds 
a retreat of two and a half to three hours in length, with the ministers 
of the District and their District Superintendent. On Sunday the entire 
group occupy as many pulpits as possible in the Conference visited. 
Practically one Annual Conference a week can be covered by this pro- 
gram. 

We wish it were possible to share with the Board some of the ex- 
pressions of gratitude and of enthusiastic response which we have re- 
ceived in recent weeks as the result of these meetings. The new place 
which the nationals are taking in this work is indicative of the new 
relations which we have established with our younger churches. The 
eagerness with which our people are entertaining them in their homes, 
are listening to their messages, are stirred by their prayers as they see 
in them the new spiritual leaders of their respective countries, is one of 
the greatest evidences before us that a revival of genuine missionary 
interest is at hand. 

Central, of course, in all of these meetings is the prophetic voice of 
Dr. E. Stanley Jones. His dates on this visit to America are being 
cleared from the office of the Board of Foreign Missions. The eager- 
ness with which America desires to hear this man of God and the 
response to his messages among all classes of people, especially among 
students and among men of larger financial means and responsibilities, 
is a most encouraging religious phenomenon. His messages are more 
evangelistic than they are missionary, but they are always both. Cen- 
tral in all of his speeches and in his discussions with our ministers is the 
clear witness to Jesus~Christ as the only hope of the world. In no city 
in which arrangements have been made for Dr. Jones has there yet been 
found a place of meeting big enough to seat all the people who want to 
hear him. 

The basis of the program and discussions through the day has 
been the Findings of the Jerusalem Conference. Copies of the Findings 
are being sold to all persons present and are being purchased in large 
quantities. The whole outlook of the new approach to the missionary 
task, as outlined at Jerusalem, lies back of the messages of Dr. Jones 
and of the addresses of the missionaries and the nationals. 

The Board will desire to acknowledge this service of E. Stanley 
Jones and his group of missionaries and nationals. The Corresponding 
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Secretaries hope that Dr. Jones will find it possible to remain in America 
until summer in order that he may continue his ministry of evangelism 
and the deepening of our spiritual life. 

3. A more intensive cultivation of those who are supporting, by 
designated gifts, many pieces of work in our mission fields and the 
bringing of Parish Abroad missionaries into closer contact with their 
supporting churches are already under way and will be set forward 
efficiently and helpfully to all concerned with the appointment of a Sec- 
retary to give his whole time to that task. 

4. It was generally agreed that the Anniversary of the Board of 
Foreign Missions at the General Conference in Kansas City, when the 
pageant, “The Golden Bowl,” was presented, was the most inspiring 
event of the whole month. Preceded by weeks of preparation, of study 
and practice, over 600 participants from the churches of Greater Kan- 
sas City gave a picturesque panorama of the “Water of Life.” So 
enthusiastically was it received that Bishop Waldorf requested that the 
Board cooperate with him in reproducing this pageant in his area, dur- 
ing the succeeding months. Fortunately we were able to secure the full 
time service of the directress, Mrs. Ruth Mougey Worrell. We have 
worked out a budget arrangement so as to make the production of the 
pageant in other cities financially self-supporting and equally profitable 
from the standpoint of preparation and the enlistment of the interest 
and cooperation of a large number of participants. On October 29, 
“The Golden Bowl” was presented at Topeka, and on November 7, at 
Salina, Kansas. The next presentation will be at St. Joseph, Missouri, 
and after the holidays, it will be presented in Tulsa, Oklahoma City, and 
other communities of the southwest. The official resolutions which have 
come to the Board from the local constituencies indicate that, from 
every point of view, this pageant has been an unusual success. It is our 
hope that it may continue to be used as one of the more spectacular 
ways of keeping our world-wide Christian Movement before the Ameri- 


can churches. 
Joun R. Epwarps, 


RatpH E, DIFFENDORFER, 
Corresponding Secretaries. 





THE AIM OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


as following statement was adopted by the General Conference on May 
14, 1928: 

“The supreme and controlling aim of Foreign Missions is to make 
the Lord Jesus Christ known to all men as their divine Saviour, to per- 
suade them to become His disciples, and to gather these disciples into 
Christian churches which shall be, under God, self-propagating, self- 
supporting and self-governing ; to co-operate so long as necessary with 
these churches in the evangelization of their respective countries, and 
to bring to bear on all human life the spirit and principles of Christ.” 
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CHINA 


The work in China was begun by Rev. Judson Dwight Collins and 
Rev. Moses C. White, who arrived in China, September 4, 1847. Rey. 
James W. Bashford was elected a Bishop in 1904 and assigned to residence 
in Peking. He died in 1919. Rev. Wilson 8. Lewis was elected a Bishop 
in 1908 and assigned to residence in Foochow. He died in 1921. Rev. L. J. 
Birney and Rev. F. T. Keeney were elected Bishops in 1920 and assigned 
respectively to residence in Shanghai and Foochow. In 1924, Rev. G. R. 
xrose and Rev. W. E. Brown were elected Bishops and assigned respectively 
to residence in Peking and Foochow, Bishop Keeney returning to the United 
States. In 1928, Bishop Brown returned to the United States and the Foo- 
chow Area was discontinued, pending the passage by the Church of the pro- 
posed amendments relating to the election of Bishops by Central Conferences. 

The ten Conferences in China are grouped in Episcopal Areas as 
follows: 

Peking: Bishop Grose—North China Conference, Chengtu West China 
Conference, Chungking West China Conference, Shantung Conference. 

Shanghai: Bishop Birney—Central China Conference, Foochow Confer- 
ence, Hinghwa Conference, Kiangsi Conference, South Fukien Conference, 
Yenping Conference. 
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CENTRAL CHINA CONFERENCE 
Reported by L. L. Hale 


General Conditions 

The work of our Church in China is 
so influenced by general conditions that 
these need to be taken into consideration 
if one is really to understand the true 
situation. 

During the past year there has been 
within the bounds of this Conference no 
violent anti-Christian attacks nor oui- 
breaks against foreigners similar to 
those at Nanking. Instead there has 
been an earnest effort to conciliate for- 
eigners and arrive at equitable treaty 
understandings with foreign nations. 
During the spring, United States Min- 
ister MacMurray made an agreement 
with the Nationalist government, set- 
tling the Nanking affair and preparing 
the way for a new treaty and the recog- 
nition of the Nationalist government. 
This is a step in the right direction and 
is something fine and high in attitude 
and spirit. 

The Chinese public quickly reflects the 
attitude of the government, or of the 
propagandists, toward the foreigner and 
his work, and if this is unfriendly we 
soon feel it. The Nanking settlement 
and the preparation of new treaties have 
distinctly helped the missionary in his 
work. There is far less incipient and 
outspoken ill-will toward the foreigner 
than a year ago. Though ignorance and 
prejudice abound, the people are gen- 
erally friendly and would seem to un- 
derstand that the foreigner is not, as 
they have been told, to blame for all of 
China’s ills. Some hostility is still 
shown where communistic influence pre- 
vails and the foreigner is subject to 
contemptuous remarks and unfavorable 
treatment; and there are, of course, 
plenty of bad fellows who are ready to 
take advantage of an attack on the for- 
eigner or any one else if there is a 
chance to profit thereby. 

Much of the country has been so upset 
by banditry that the people have been 
too distracted to think of much else, and 
disorder has made successful church 
work impossible. Bandits have carried 
on their activities right up to the gates 
of big cities. Some bands have been 
armed with machine guns. It has been 


impossible to visit some stations during 
the year, for bandits were watching 
every road to rob or hold for ransom any 
one from whom they could obtain money. 
Children have been taken and mutilated 
if their parents failed to redeem them. 
A small band of bandits can ruin or 
impoverish a large section of country. 

In Central China crops have been 
good, which has meant much toward the 
relief of suffering and has tended to re- 
duce banditry, but prices have increased 
and with new taxes and other levies the 
people have suffered terribly. This suf- 
fering and disorder has brought a great 
disillusionment regarding the glories 
and success of the revolution. There is 
much criticism of the government, which 
has, undoubtedly, at times acted un- 
wisely. 

Nevertheless, there has been a great 
social and political awakening. Women 
have attained a new status, and are 
filling positions formerly held only by 
men. People are more alert and thought- 
ful, and are taking a larger interest in 
their government. There is an earnest 
seeking for light and some have turned 
to religion. 

Church members have suffered perse- 
cution and have been forced to join some 
of the “sword societies,’ but, on the 
whole, there has been less persecution 
than there was a year ago, and fewer of 
our preachers have been threatened. 


Welcome for Missionaries 

At the Annual Conference, one evening 
was given to a missionary welcome. 
Beautiful and touching tributes were 
made to the missionaries who have suf- 
fered many things and yet bear no 
resentment, but are willing to make sac- 
rifices and undergo danger and hardship 
in returning to the work with conditions 
so upset. Hach missionary was given a 
framed silk motto indicating the respect 
and love of the Chinese workers. The 
meeting was an event of a life time, and 
a humbling and purifying experience. 


EVANGELISTIC WORK 
During part of the year some churches 
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were occupied by soldiers, which has 
made the regular work impossible. But 
practically all our property has since 
been recovered, though soldiers still oc- 
casionally ask for quarters. A small 
“sword society” held one church for a 
time, but these societies, which are more 
or less ‘“daoist” in character and similar 
to the Boxers, are not unfriendly and 
even say the church is the place to speak 
sound sense and persuade people to good- 


ness. This shows how one generation 
has grown in understanding of the 
Church. 


Services have been held every Sun- 
day, sometimes in private homes, but at- 
tendance has not been good. We have 
lost about one-third of the church mem- 
bership—some left because of persecu- 
tion; others were faint-hearted; still oth- 
ers left because they came originally with 
selfish or ulterior motives; for some the 
church standards were too high; and 
some, who were weak and ignorant, left 
because they had no shepherd. 

A number of our preachers left because 
of stringent economic conditions and the 
opportunity for better positions in busi- 
ness or official life. The government 
has great attraction for the younger men 
and they are offered lucrative positions. 
Their salaries in the church are so small 
that they can hardly educate their chil- 
dren, and our restricted budget has lim- 
ited their school facilities. Such mem- 
bership and ministry as we now have 
left are more devoted, spiritual, intelli- 
gent and energetic tian formerly and 
more ready to take and bear responsi- 
bility. 

Some of the pastors have proved 
worthy of the best traditions of the 
Church in any land. One fine young 
fellow, while ministering to a sick par- 
ishioner suffering from malignant ma- 
laria, contracted the disease and died. 
The whole village honored him. Another 
pastor, when every one else had fled, 
went out alone to meet the “small 
swords” who were burning villages, and 
by Spirit-led intercession induced them 
to spare the large town where he lived. 
They burned 25 other villages where 
members of the “big swords” lived. And 
then he modestly refused every honor 
that his village tried to bestow upon 
him. 5 

During the late fall a united evan- 
gelistic program was planned for the 
whole Conference, with the hope of re- 
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newing the faith of the backslidden and 
otf adding new members. 


MEDICAL WORK 


The University Hospital 

This hospital was taken away from 
the united missions in 1927 and held 
until July 20, 1928. It was recovered 
with great difficulty and by strenuous 
efforts. The government was so dis- 
organized in itself that, whereas, one 
branch was anxious to have the property 
returned, corrupt influence in another 
branch was able to retain it. Without 
strong friends it could not have been 
recovered. 

It is estimated that more than half of 
the hospital equipment was lost, includ- 
ing all the drugs, bedding, linen, sup- 
plies and many surgical instruments. A 
good many useful instruments, however, 
were left, and these were in fair con- 
dition. The X-ray machine was nearly 
complete. The buildings were damaged 
considerably and were very dirty. It 
will take several months to put the 
Memorial Unit (foreign) in condition 
again. : 

It took one month from the time of 
recovering the hospital to prepare the 
staff, clean the buildings, secure sup- 
plies and open the first clinic. The peo- 
ple were so anxious for treatments, how- 
ever, that 30 patients came the day be- 
fore, 60 for the first clinic, and within 
two weeks there was an average of 150 
patients a day, all that the small staff 
could manage. There is now an average 
of 90 in-patients a day. 

In accord with the new spirit in China, 
a Chinese doctor was secured as superin- 
tendent, and Dr. Chang Fong I has two 
American doctors and two American 
nurses besides several Chinese doctors 
and nurses to help him. Chapel services 
have been held regularly since the first 
day. 

The hospital is appreciated as never 
before and there is much rejoicing to 
have it again in Christian hands. The 
former manager, who was holding the 
hospital illegally, caused general dissat- 
isfaction, and when he finally surren- 
dered the situation, further discredited 
himself by moving out in the night. 


Tunki Hospital 
Political conditions have been such 
that it was not deemed safe nor wise for 
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Mrs. F. C. Gale, M.D., to return from 
Shanghai to Tunki, and the hospital 
there has been kept open by a compe- 
tent nurse, who was able to render much 
service. The people are anxious to have 
Mrs. Gale return, and it is hoped that 
improving conditions will make this pos- 
sible in 1929. Meanwhile, though the 
need for a doctor is great, the nurse is 
ministering to the sick and suffering, a 
blessing to many. 

In all country sections in China the 
need for competent medical facilities is 
boundless. People have to travel hun- 
dreds of miles to reach a foreign doctor 
or hospital, and few can afford it. 


Wuhu General Hospital 

December 8th, 1927, will long be re- 
membered as a glad day for the Wuhu 
Hospital patients and staff, for then they 
left the old, cold, smoky, mosquito- 
infested quarters and moved into a fine 
new plant, which is fireproof and has 
steam heat, hot and cold water, electric 
lights, steam sterilizers, an elevator, and 
private and semi-private rooms. The 
patients are under one roof and opera- 
tive cases are not endangered by having 
to be carried from one building to an- 
other in the open air, up or down the 
hill. Staff and patients are rejoicing 
in a measure of comfort and efficient 
convenience hardly dreamed of. 

The number of patients-and the in- 
come from fees have increased, and it 
looks as if the additional income would 
nearly cover the increased cost of the 
finer institution and the more modern 
and effcient treatment. 

Miss Victoria Pon, the efficient Chinese 
nurse, who studied in America, has or- 
ganized a nurses’ training school, and 
there are 25 students in training. These 
students have finished high or junior 
middle school and have actually paid tui- 
tion for a chance to study nursing. This 
marks a great change in the attitude to- 
ward nursing. An even greater change 
is the replacing of men by women 
nurses. Few more significant changes 
have taken place in Chinese social life 
and outlook. 

Religious work has been carried on 
faithfully by the hospital pastor and 
by the staff. There is a fine spirit of 
loyalty and co-operation on the part of 
all connected with the hospital. Chris- 
tianity has come to mean more to people 
since the troubles of last year. Some of 
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the finest transformations witnessed in 
the hospital are not in people’s bodies, 
but in their minds. 

Mrs. Brown secured from friends a 
few gifts sufficient to build a small green- 
house, and now the grounds and wards 
are beautiful with flowers. 

At Conference time the hospital ren- 
dered splendid service to the Christian 
workers by giving free examinations and 
treatments, and lectures on health, san- 
itation, and simple remedies. This was 
much appreciated, as some of the work- 
ers come from places where none of 
these things is available. 

A number of the churches throughout 
the Conference observed hospital Sun- 
day and took an offering for the hospital 
on May 12. More free work has been 
done than ever before. One patient 
came 900 li to have a tumor removed 
from his neck and returned home joy- 
fully. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK 


General 

The educational situation has been 
difficult. Many schools, private and goy- 
ernment, have been closed. The strength 
of the country has been used in civil 
war, and banditry and strife have im- 
poverished many. Parents were afraid 
to have their children leave home and 
students were restless. 

The government is more and more 
taking control of education and insisting 
that schools be registered, and students 
in Christian schools wanted their in- 
stitutions registered, as, otherwise, of- 
ficial positions would be closed to them 
after graduation. So they agitated from 
within and sometimes embarrassed their 
faculties. 

The educators in the land have taken 
the whole situation very seriously, and 
though the problems of providing and 
financing education for the masses is 
tremendous, there is growth in the de- 
termination and the power to master 
all difficulties. The public is also com- 
ing to look more to the Government to 
provide education and is depending less 
upon Christian and private institutions. 


Middle Schools 

Formerly, the Board had- several mid- 
dle schools, but these were reduced un- 
til two years ago there were but three 
—one each in Chinkiang, Ningkwofu and 
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Nanking. By October, 1928, only the 
school at Ningkwofu remained open. 
The one at Nanking was occupied by 
soldiers and was only recently recovered 
and loaned to the Theological School. 
The Chinkiang school was also occu- 
pied by soldiers for several months. 
Later, when we tried to open school, 
there was so much opposition by the 
authorities and by local private school 
interests which feared competition, that 
we abandoned the attempt. 

Wannan Academy has carried on 
steadily and has tried to maintain its 
former high standards. Only one class 
in the senior high school, however, could 
be held. The chief trouble has been 
financial, the budget not being sufficient 
to provide adequate staff and equipment. 
The principal, Daniel Tung, went to the 
provincial capital to secure registration 
and financial support for the school and 
so impressed were they with his char- 
acter and ability that they asked him 
to become a provincial secretary of the 
Board of Education. This offered such a 
distinct field of service that he reluc- 
tantly accepted. 

The Government has sent a representa- 
tive to investigate the school with the 
thought of making a grant-in-aid of 
$2,000. A younger brother, William 
Tung, recently returned from America, 
has become principal of the school. 
There are 126 students in attendance and 
17 were graduated from the junior high 
and 22 from the higher primary. 

The school has rendered excellent 
service for more than ten years, and 
should continue its good work. 


Nanking Theological Seminary 

During the first half of the year, the 
seminary remained closed and the build- 
ings were rented to the Supreme Court 
to secure money for repair and to save 
them from further occupation and de- 
struction by lawless soldiery. 

The president, Dr. H. F. Rowe, re- 
turned in June and, gathered a staff, 
Chinese and foreign, prepared courses, 
secured quarters, and was ready to open 
in the fall. A number of earnest stu- 
dents applied for admission. It was 
decided to be far more careful and 
stringent in the examination and accept- 
ance of students, and it was felt that 
steps should be taken to train some stu- 
dents for more effective service in coun- 
try districts. 
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Certainly the need for trained min- 
isters is greater than ever and the 
Church cannot progress without them. 
Here is a field in which the foreign 
Church can render an invaluable serv- 
ice to the Chinese Church, which is fac- 
ing a period of social upheaval, revolu- 
tion and persecution and is trying to 
survive and maintain itself, but has not 
the strength to support such a system 
of religious education as is needed to 
meet the situation. 


Nanking University 

It has been no small task to keep the 
university open and running success- 
fully, but Chen Yu Kwan, elected presi- 
dent last year, has accomplished it in 
spite of difficulties. His earnest desire 
is to make the university strongly 
Christian. The attendance at voluntary 
chapel and the registration for courses 
in religion have been unusually good 
and the student body is quiet and seri- 
ous minded. Many students who had 
previously left the school to pursue their 
studies elsewhere have returned to com- 
plete their college work. The school had 
so many applicants for admission that 
they could accept only one out of every 
four. There were 968 students. 

For more than a year the university 
has been reorganizing and making such 
changes as were necessary for registra- 
tion with the government. Among other 
things it was essential that the presi- 
dent and a majority of the Board of 
Managers should be Chinese; that reli- 
gious instruction should be voluntary, 
and the school be really competent. 
After months of labor and the prepara- 
tion of endless reports, the government 
officials carefully inspected the school 
and immediately registered it. This is 
considered a great honor, as it is the 
first which has fully met requirements 
and been allowed to register. 

Several foreign teachers have returned 
to the university and been cordially wel- 
comed. They receive attention and a 
respect greater than ever before. More 
foreign teachers are needed and are ear- 
nestly invited to return. Dr. A. J. 
Bowen, the former president, has re- 
turned, and is delighted to carry on his 
teaching free from the annoyance and 
interference of administrative problems. 
He feels he has an opportunity to ren- 
der a greater Christian service than he 
could as president. 
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FOOCHOW CONFERENCE 
Reported by Henry V. Lacy 


General Situation 

A year ago the situation was still most 
unsettled. No one knew from one day 
to the next what to expect. Govern- 
ment officials held office by sufferance, 
and an overturn was always imminent. 
Banditry ravaged the country from all 
sides. Many of the members of the 
Conference were unable to attend the 
sessions owing to the unsettled polit- 
ical situations. Missionaries were uncer- 
tain as to whether they could travel 
their appointed field. The whole at- 
mosphere was one of uncertainty. But 
how different at this time! To be sure, 
banditry still continues in many places, 
and the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Hospital was attacked by bandits in 
the early fall, but on the whole the situ- 
ation is much better than a year ago. 
In many places banditry takes the form 
of kidnapping for ransom, and there is 
less attacking for the lives of the vic- 
tims. 

The government is firmly enough es- 
tablished to be going forward with 
improvements of one kind and another. 
Especially is this noticeable in the mat- 
ter of road construction. In all direc- 
tions and in many of the outlying coun- 
ties the government is pushing motor 
road construction with a vigor unknown 
in almost any country of the world. 
Property is condemned and confiscated 
and the people go about their business 
with little more than a murmur. 
Streets are widened and property sac- 
rificed to an extent that amazes a west- 
erner. Modern reforms of all kinds are 
going on. Anti-opium campaigns are 
instituted under government authority; 
gated and many of them are being 
gated, and many of them are being 
enforced. 


Missionary Staff 

The evacuation of 1927 reduced the 
missionary staff to a point almost as 
low as the status in 1887. Men who had 
gone home on regular furlough were de- 
tained at home, others who had been 
evacuated and taken an early furlough 
were held pending more settled condi- 


tions, and the regular furloughs of others 
in 1928 greatly reduced the staff. 

There was rejoicing when word came 
of the return of some of the missionaries 
to the field, and this rejoicing was not 
alone on the part of the missionary staff. 
The Chinese are asking, ““‘When will so 
and so return?’ The Chinese are as 
anxious to have a full missionary per- 
sonnel as are the missionaries them- 
selves. The reception that greeted the 
return of three missionary families in 
the fall of 1928, and of Miss Hsther 
Cooper, showed most conclusively the 
desire on the part of the Chinese to 
have these workers back on the field. 
They are now asking, ‘When will the 
others come back?” In the last four 
years the missionary staff has been re- 
duced by ten families and two single 
women, without any replacements, and 


‘the Chinese as well as missionaries feel 


the shortage. 


Evangelistic Work 


A reading of the reports of the dis- 
trict superintendents, who are closer to 
the general evangelistic situation than 
anyone else, shows very clearly two ma- 
jor situations in the evangelistic field. 

The first of these is that never before 
in the history of the Church has there 
been such an evangelistic opportunity. 
Anticipating this a year ago, the Bishop 
set aside for special evangelistic work 
Dr. and Mrs. C. M. L. Sites. These con- 
secrated people gave all the year to spe- 
cial evangelistic campaigns on the Ku- 
tien and the Binghu districts. Thou- 
sands were given a new opportunity to 
hear the message under new conditions, 
and hundreds were brought to a decision 
to learn more of» Christ. Into many 
homes the gospel message went where it 
had never been before, and through per- 
sonal and sacrificial work, many were 
taught to find their Saviour. Not the 
least of the results of these meetings 
was the new vision of service that came 
to the pastors in this field. 

On every district, reports come of 
splendid evangelistic efforts. The su- 
perintendent of the Bingtang district re- 
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ports that the pastor and day school 
teacher made the effort to win every 
family in the village to Christ, and when 
their series of special meetings were 
over and they counted up the results 
they found that the idols had been re- 
moved from every home, and the names 
of the entire village had been enrolled 
on the records of the church. 

Practically every district reports suc- 
cessful series of special meetings, result- 
ing in a large ingathering of new ad- 
herents or the revival of the spiritual 
lives of those already in the church. 
This situation so impressed itself on 
the Annual Conference, that at its last 
session a special program for an inten- 
sive conference-wide evangelistic en- 
deavor was adopted, and prayers and 
hopes for a special outpouring of the 
Spirit during the coming year guided 
the Conference members back to their 
work. 

The second notable fact in the re- 
ports of the district superintendents was 
the improved morale of the workers 
throughout the Conference. Two or 
three years of financial cuts to the work, 
the turmoil of the revolution and the 
scourge of banditry, lowered the morale 
of many of the workers. The improve- 
ment along these lines is probably the 
reason for the better evangelistic reports 
which were presented at the Conference. 


Financial Conditions 

The drastic cuts of the past few years, 
intensified by the tremendous taxes im- 
posed on the people by the legitimate 
governments, and augmented by the ille- 
gal assessments of the bandits, have 
made the financial situation of the 
churches very difficult and discouraging. 

The cost of living has risen in an 
amazing manner, but the income of the 
workers has remained stationary. This 
has been due to the fact that the mem- 
bership has been passing through a dif- 
ficult financial situation, imposed on 
them from above, and at the same time, 
the crops have been less favorable than 
in recent years. 

A year ago the Conference drew up a 
new salary scale for the pastors, hoping 
to improve their economic situation. 
Few of the districts were able to attain 
the new scale, but the Conference, this 
year, reiterated the need for it, and at 
the same time asked that the churches 
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increase by twenty per cent the amount 
contributed for pastoral support. 

The new arrangement of the Board of 
Foreign Missions, where the Board no 
longer underwrites the full amount of 
the designated gifts for the field, is go- 
ing to do one of two things. Hither the 
missionary will have to become finan- 
cial agent for the Chinese Church, or it 
is going to force the local churches to 
be more largely self-supporting. Our 
prayer is that the latter will be the re- 
sult, though for the time being there 
is bound to be hardship felt in many 
localities owing to a shortage of funds. 


Educational Work 

A year ago, at this time, five of our 
schools were closed, owing to difficulties 
arising from the necessity of reorgani- 
zation, or because of political disturb- 
ances. At the present time all of these 
schools are open, with the exception of 
the Theological school, which is awaiting 
a staff to carry on the work. All the 
schools have been opened now for a 
year without difficulties. 

The Anglo-Chinese College, which bore 
the brunt of the attacks of those who 
were opposed to the Christian schools, 
opened last February as the Anglo- 
Chinese Middle School, under all-Chi- 
nese administration, with James Ding as 
principal. With an opening enrollment 
of 190 students, it now has 250, and was 
forced to turn 150 applicants away be- 
cause of the rigorousness with which the 
selection was made. 

The Union Normal and Middle School, 
which was the first to close, has re- 
opened with Mr. Chang Hsueh-liang, a 
graduate of Berea College, as principal, 
and is entering on a new program in its 
own new property near the upper bridge 
—the Bridge of the Cloudy Hills. 

The Mintsing Junior Middle School, 
after being closed for one half year, 
opened under the administration of a 
Fukien Christian University graduate, 
and is doing splendid work with a good 
enrollment. 

The Kutien Junior Middle School is 
also again opened with all-Chinese ad- 
ministration, and is gradually increasing 
its enrollment. 

The Theological School has not yet 
opened, though plans are for opening 
in the autumn of 1929, when the mem- 
bers of the faculty who are at present 
in the United States return and are able 
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to reorganize the institution as the Foo- 
chow Area Preachers’ Training School, 
making it a practical training institu- 
tion for rural pastors. 

The spirit and attitude of the fac- 
ulty and students in all the schools is a 
cause for thansksgiving and praise, and 
the spirit of cooperation between faculty 
and students is a harbinger of efficient 
work, and speaks well for the future of 
the institutions. The attitude of gov- 
ernment officials toward the church 
schools is also one that will give the 
schools larger opportunity for service 
than could be imagined a year or two 
ago. 

The primary schools throughout the 
Conference are going ahead in their 
quiet and unostentatious manner, in- 
stilling into the minds of the young 
such knowledge as their new country is 
expecting of them, and into their hearts 
a knowledge of Jesus Christ and his 
saving power. Perhaps right here, more 
than anywhere else in our whole pro- 
gram, is the Christian work failing to 
meet the opportunities at hand. We 
have not trained a sufficient number of 
primary school supervisors who can 
bring these schools up to the standards 
which we expect of them. It is one of 
the most difficult pieces of work, and 
one that demands more consecration 
than any other phase of our church ac- 
tivities, and we feel the tremendous 
handicap in not having the workers for 
this task. 


Fukien Christian University 

We cannot close this report without 
making particular mention of the splen- 
did work of the university under the 
able presidency of Mr. C. J. Lin. This 
man, the youngest college president in 
China, is administering the work of 
the institution in a splendid manner. 
His faculty is now half Chinese and 
half foreign, and he hopes to increase 
the Chinese staff from time to time, as 
funds permit. The burning of the dor- 
mitory in the spring of 1928 did not 
discourage the administration, for 
hardly had the fires died down before 
plans were under way for raising funds 
for rebuilding the dormitory building, 
and also building other smaller dormi- 
tory units. At the present time the 
Construction Bureau is busy on plans for 
these buildings, and the money is 
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nearly ready for construction work to 
proceed. Faculty and students have 
whole-heartedly united in this financial 
program that the work might progress. 


Medical Work 

The long anticipated and planned for 
Union Hospital has begun operations in 
the Magaw Memorial Hospital of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 
This is a joint enterprise of the Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society, and the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. There are at present five doc- 
tors, two American registered nurses, 
besides the Chinese graduate and under- 
graduate nurse. Actual work began the 
first of October, 1928, and at this writ- 
ing there has not been sufficient time 
to make a report of patients, etc. The 
work will continue in the Magaw Me- 
morial Hospital plant as long as that 
plant is available, and then other plans 
will be made pending the building of 
the new plant. 

The hospital in Kutien has been run- 
ning satisfactorily under the admin- 
istration of Doctor Ling, and gladly 
welcomed the return to the staff of Miss 
Serene Loland, who had done such 
splendid work there before her return to 
Norway and the United States for a 
well earned furlough. The people on 
Haitang are still calling for the erection 
of the dispensary so long planned and 
promised. Doctor Su continues to ad- 
minister the dispensary at Mintsing. 


Outlook 


Even the most pessimistic of a year or 
so ago have lost most of that pessimism. 
The situation throughout the Church has 
so improved during the past year, the 
splendid young men that have heard the 
call of the Church and have given their 
lives to its service, the opportunities and 
the privileges that are in the grasp of 
those who are leading in the cause of 
Christ here in the Conference, the re- 
sponse to every effort on the part of 
the lay membership of the Church, all 
are causes for thanksgiving and praise. 
China for Christ is not an empty slo- 
gan, but is a slogan that gives every 
reason for faith in its fulfillment, and 
the power of the Holy Spirit is work- 
ing for that accomplishment, 
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HINGHWA CONFERENCE 
Reported by W. B. Cole 


Political 


. The overthrow of the radical party in 
the National Movement has caused the 
persecution of Christianity to take on a 
less violent form. However, seed was 
sown during the time radicalism held 
sway that cannot easily be eradicated 
and will doubtless be cropping up from 
time to time. The hardships brought 
upon our Church by these movements 
have not been without compensation. 
No longer may people on entering our 
-Church look to it for the protection they 
may have received formerly connected 
with the unequal treaties. The National 
Movement is forcing the Church to with- 
draw from political fields of operation. 
This is a blessing to the Church move- 
ment. 


Economical 

The past year is one marked by rad- 
ical changes. The winter of 1927-28 
witnessed the largest crop of poppy this 
section has had in years. At the end of 
1929 not a poppy plant is to be found 
and the prohibition is exceedingly 
strict. This will necessitate a readjust- 
ment in this section, for the poppy crop 
brought in a very large revenue upon 
which there was great dependence. 
Roads are being built in all directions 
and auto busses and trucks are begin- 
ning to do the work formerly done by a 
large army of coolies. The National 
Government must disband about two- 
thirds of its troops. That will probably 
send back hundreds of men into this 
territory who before entering the army 
were well schooled in banditry. Public 
works will employ some of those thrown 
out of work by the above readjustments. 
Many more of them must be absorbed in 
other ways. The time of readjustment 
will naturally present many difficult 
problems. 


Evangelism 

The answer to the persecution of our 
Church and the attacks of the radicals 
has been a forward movement in evan- 
gelism. This is the outstanding fea- 
ture of the year’s work. Just when our 
preachers were, figuratively speaking, 


in hiding because of the ridicule heaped 
upon them every time they made a pub- 
lic appearance or ventured to say any- 
thing about Christianity, and while utter 
discouragement possessed the majority 
of them, Dr. Sang Ciong Ceh, one of our 
Hinghwa boys, came back after several 
years’ study in the States. He came 
back with a Ph.D. in science, but that 
was hidden by the glow of a heart which, 
like that of Wesley’s had been “strangely 
warmed.” He began to preach and to 
sound the call to repentance on the part 
of the workers for a turning from sin 
and a dedication of life to the work of 
the Kingdom. This beginning work of 
his was well characterized by a visitor 
when he said, ‘“‘This young prophet is a 
combination of the weeping Jeremiah 
and the thundering John the Baptist.” 
Our Church began to take notice. There 
was a putting of hope in the things of 
the Spirit. Signs of new life began to 
make their appearance. Several insti- 
tutions held early in the year for the 
training of Class Leaders revealed a new 
force working in our midst. 

Then in the middle of May, Rev. Jo- 
seph Flacks, a converted American Jew, 
three young people from the Bethel 
Mission in Shanghai, and our own Doc- 
tor Sang, began a meeting in Sienyu 
City. It proved to be a very effective 
combination, andthe blessing of the 
Lord was poured out upon us. After 
eight days the meeting was carried on 
to Hinghwa and Yellowstone with re- 
markable results. These workers spent 
over a month with us, holding meetings 
at several points. Our Church became 
thoroughly aroused and evangelism took 
precedence over everything else in the 
work. 

The movement was most manifest 
among the younger workers and among 
the students. Doctor Sang organized a 
group of voluntary workers after the 
schools closed for summer vacation and 
toured the Binghai work, coming back 
with great rejoicing over the results of 
the two weeks spent there. Then fol- 
lowed a summer conference on Teng-mo- 
sang, our summer retreat near Hinghwa 
City, with about sixty in attendance. 
Two-thirds of these were young people, 
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and the week spent there was one on 
the spiritual heights. 

The fall work opened up with vigor. 
Every meeting or conference showed 
that new life had been infused into the 
work and that the revival was going on. 
There were added to our workers a 
group of young men and women who 
have consecrated themselves to the work 
of the Lord. 

There was renewed interest in the 
Bible. The radical movements of the 
past few years had weakened the faith of 
many in the Book, but in all these meet- 
ings the Bible was upheld as the Word 
of God and the Holy Spirit put its seal 
upon the faithful proclamation of the 
Word by the power and blessing which 
attended its preaching. 


Religious Education 

We entered into the year with a fine 
program and with an efficient staff to 
carry it through. We closed the year 
without having reached the goals set. 
The explanation lies in the general 
changed conditions in educational lines 
and the conditions in our church centers. 

We have a large number of Bible story 
clubs, in which good work is being dong. 
This work carried on near Hinghwa City 
under the supervision of Miss Bachman 
among the girls, and also the help of 
the students in the Woman’s Bible 
Training School under Miss Bjorklund 
has been very effective. In twelve cen- 
ters we placed young men especially 
trained in work for boys. They each 
held week-day as well as Sunday meet- 
ings. 

These boys’ club meetings were held 
in homes, in churches, and in both Chris- 
tian and non-Christian primary schools. 
Just previous to Christmas the supervis- 
ors held examinations in these centers. 
We found that in many places fine work 
had been done. Our children’s Christ- 
mas rallies have been very successful. 
Many children have been inspired to re- 
newed zeal in their work. Some fine 
boys of the ages of 14 and 15 have joined 
the church and many others have defi- 
nitely decided to be followers of Christ. 

Hankong Church has had more mem- 
bers and children taking the regular 
courses in this department than any 
other center. Sienyu City has the 

_ best organized Sunday school. In many 
other places there are Sunday schools, 
but in our village churches the so-called 
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Sunday school is merely another talk 
by the pastor. 

Our Daily Vacation Bible Schools have 
been quite successful during the past 
year, and there is a splendid outlook 
for the coming year. In the Adult Bible 
Class work progress has been made. 

The supervisors of religious education 
have done fine work, promoting a Bible 
Reading Church Movement, which is the 
main objective of our department of 
religious education. 

Religious education is an important 
part of our program. Although we have 
obstacles to overcome we are facing the 
right direction. This year we have be- 
gun to ride in autos in our traveling, 
while last year we were riding in sedan 
chairs. We hope that the progress in 
religious education will be in keeping’ 
with that of our new mode of travel. 


Education 

The whole educational program on the 
Hinghwa Conference is on a much smali- 
er scale than it was two or three years 





ago. Fewer schools are in actual opera- 
tion, and the enrollment is less. This is 
due chiefly to three reasons: First 


Anti-Christian agitation has taken out of 
our schools a large part of the floating, 
non-Christian enrollment of boys and 
girls, who are now in the more fash- 
ionable government schools. Second— 
Actual improvement in these latter 
schools makes it possible for them now 
really to compete with the church 
schools and in some cases to surpass 
them, in the quality of work done. 
Third—The cost of living, including 
educational costs, has risen so rapidly 
in the past few years that the church, 
with only a stationary appropriation, 
has had to reduce the range of its work 
in order to carry on effectively. 

Conditions are much more peaceful 
than they were a year ago. The with- 
drawal of the non-Christian, troublesome 
students has made it possible for the 
schools to carry on Christian activities 
undisturbed. For example, the two 
graduating classes in the boys’ and girls’ 
senior high schools in Hinghwa are 
composed 100 per cent of baptized church 
members. With church attendance and 
Bible study optional in all our high 
schools, religion is becoming less formal 
and more real in the lives of the stu- 
dents. 

Most of the boys in our high schools 
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are still in the process of reappraising 
Christianity after the violent anti-Chris- 
tian agitation of the past three years. In 
the girls’ high schools, more positive 
ground has been gained, and many of 
the girls have openly confessed Christ 
as Lord. The coming year will, we 
hope, see the beginning of a similar re- 
vival movement in the boys’ schools. 

According to the latest government 
edict, no unregistered school may re: 
ceive new students after next June. 
Only one of our schools, the Guthrie 
High School, is as yet in the process 
of registration, but we must now either 
register or close. There is no question 
but that the decision of the Chinese 
Church will be to registser. The regula- 
tions are in themselves not anti-Chris- 
tian, and the present friendly admin- 
istration has allayed many fears. A 
large proportion of the government edu- 
cational officials are Christians. 

At the Guthrie High School gradua- 
tion exercises the Commissioner of Hd- 
ucation for Putien County, himself a 
Christian, in his speech of official greet- 
ing and congratulation, exhorted the 
graduates to hold fast to their Christian 
convictions and witness as they go out 
from school into a non-Chritsian society. 
With the administration in such hands, 
the Chinese Church does not fear the 
effects of government registration. 

Twelve years ago we had one hign 
school, in which there was only one 
Chinese college graduate working. Tc- 
day in our three boys’ high schools and 
two girls’ high schools there are a score 
of Chinese college graduates at work. 
Besides these there are in the Hinghwa 
region, about fifty Christian college 
graduates who are teaching in govern- 
ment schools, acting as magistrates, 
practicing medicine, etc. This large in- 
crease in educated Christian leadership 
is a most encouraging sign for the prog- 
ress of the Church and its schools. 


Other Institutions 


The policy of the orphanage has been 
one of reduction in the number of or- 
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phans supported and maintaining a con- 
servative policy so as to allow a read- 
justment in that part of the work. The 
radical movement of last year to con- 
trol the plant has died down and a 
healthy readjustment seems to be in the 
process of accomplishment. In the ab- 
sence of Mr. and Mrs. Rossiter, less 
emphasis has necessarily been placed 
upon the industrial and agricultural 
phases of the work. We look forward 
to their return early in the year. 

Our Mission Press is proving to be a. 
problem. It is the only printing press 
in this section of the country, and we 
are constantly asked to do printing work 
for outside organizations that is not in 
keeping with the ideals of the Church 
movement. The press is a self-support- 
ing institution and a part of its neces- 
sary income is from commercial print- 
ing. It is difficult to know just where 
to draw the line. Besides this, it pre- 
sents problems of administration to the 
Mission. We find that it is hard for the 
Church to conduct any form of money 
making business. 

Our hospitals are still closed, as we 
are not able to get funds from the appro- 
priation to open them. 

The Bible school is still closed, but 
its staff and appropriation are being 
used in the department of Religious 
Education and Evangelism for promo- 
tion of voluntary service and better 
trained lay workers. 


The Outlook 


Conditions are becoming more and 
more settled. The government is enter- 
ing on the period of reconstruction. This 
may be a blessing or it may be a hin- 
drance to a vigorous growth in the 
Church. The way of salvation is in our 
taking advantage of the recent impetus 
to evangelistic work and to push vigor- 
ously the work just begun. Doctor 
Sang is to be our Conference Evangelist 
for the coming year. He is the leader of 
the younger group and is gathering 
about him a number of consecrated 
workers. 
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KIANGSI CONFERENCE 
Reported by C. F. Johannaber, in The China Christian Advocate 


Opportunity 

Gradually we see the work and work- 
ers around us growing more truly Chris- 
tian. The persecutions for the time be- 
ing are over, but still the Church is 
driving its roots farther down into genu- 
ine Christian soil. This steady growth 
toward a more intelligent and spiritual 
Church has been noticed for some ten 
years now. 

There are several reasons for this con- 
tinued spiritualization of the Church, 
but one of the chief of these reasons is 
the uninterrupted and consecrated epis- 
copal supervision which we have enjoyed 
throughout this part of China in recent 
years. In the early days, not only were 
the bishops rarely seen on the field, but 
even when they did come they could not 
immediately and fully grasp the real 
situation in the Church. One longs for 
the time to come when our Church in 
China may have four bishops instead of 
two, as is the case just now. With more 
bishops of the right kind, we may see 
our work make a great advance along all 
lines in the near future. 

For the great word that describes best 
the situation in our work just now is the 
one word “opportunity.” What we need 
in the face of these great opportunities 
is constant and intensive supervision. 
There is no dreaming what could be ac- 
complished if we were adequately staffed 
all along the line during the next few 
years. 

Indeed, it may soon come to pass that 
these vast opportunities become danger 
points for us. The danger will be that 
the popularity of Christianity and the 
lack of sufficient and consecrated work- 
ers may make our work too thin and 
insecure. Our Chinese fellow-workers 
are crying out for the return of more 
missionaries. 

These are some facts that come out of 
the last Kiangsi Annual Conference, held 
at Kiukiang. The great cry during the 
session was: ‘“‘Vastness of opportunities 
but insufficiency of workers.” Yet it 
must be said that our workers, both Chi- 
nese and missionaries, have never been 
so well qualified for their work. The 
persecutions of the past two years have 
been good for us all in many ways. 


The Preachers 

The ministry is steadily increasing in 
ability and consecration. The preachers 
are courageously and intelligently work- 
ing towards an ever more adequate min- 
istry. Ministerial applicants who lack 
mental training or equipment, or who 
have flaws in their past conduct, are 
carefully examined and excluded if they 
are not up to a high standard. The 
Church cannot but grow under such 
careful husbanding. 

The Women’s Conference has an in- 
creasing group of excellent young Chi- 
nese leaders, and they are getting into 
the heart of the work in a commendable 
way. Our two Conferences—the Annual 
and the Women’s—are growing not only 
in quality, but in number as well. This 
year the increasing size of the Annuai 
Conference was particularly noticeable. 
The new additions are all seminary men. 


Self-support 


It was gratifying to note an increase 
in giving all along the line during the 
past year. Still more encouraging was 
the report coming from one of the 
churches on the Fu River District say- 
ing that it was ready to support its own 
pastor. 


Conference Actions 


One of the outstanding actions taken 
by the Conference was the adoption of 
a Conference-wide program of evangel- 
ism. Special features are to be insti- 
tutes for the training of promising 
church members, and the stressing of 
self-support. 

Another action which promises some- 
thing for the future is the setting up of 
a new committee on religious educa- 
tion. This committee consists of only 
six members, three men and _ three 
women, and it has both authority and 
funds with which to do something for 
religious education for the entire Con- 
ference. The Conference abolished the 
former committee on religious educa- 
tion, and the next day the Conference 
Board of Education likewise abolished 
its committee on religious education in 
order that the new committee might 
have a Clear field. 
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The Conference was greatly enriched 
by the variety of features on its pro- 
gram. There was a rich program of 
music of various types running through 
the week, and the addresses were like- 
wise plentiful and varied. 

The Conference has for a long time 
had only three superintendents for its 
five districts. This year a fourth su- 
perintendent was appointed. The new 
man is Rey. Li Ching-shen, who will con- 
tinue to take care of the Taihu Circuit 
and at the same time superintend the 
Hwanemei District. Rev. Hsiung 
Chiang-hsu was appointed principal of 
William Nast College, and Rev. Wu 
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Hsin-mei pastor of the student church 
in Kiukiang. 


Bishop and Mrs. Birney 

The welcome to Bishop and Mrs. Bir- 
ney on their return to China was so 
hearty that a special evening was set 
aside for a reception to them, and 
another evening was taken for the usual 
Conference reception. The Conference 
presented to Bishop and Mrs. Birney a 
silver shield as a token of their love 
and esteem. At the opening session Dr. 
R. Y. Lo presented to the Conference a 
gavel made of wood which came from 
the Mount of Olives at Jerusalem. 


SOUTH FUKIEN CONFERENCE 
Reported by EH. C. Parlin 


General Conditions 


In the report for last year, the back- 
ground of local conditions was outlined 
at some length. For the large part of 
this year, in fact up to a month or so 
of Conference time, the same statement 
holds good. This means that the proc- 
ess of readjustment, begun last year, 
has gone on under similar trying condi- 
tions. In a few instances, these trials 
were more bitter than those previously 
experienced, and the losses heavier. 
Each of the three districts has its special 
tale of sorrow and discouragement. One 
circuit was made desolate through war- 
fare or bandit raid. There was robbery 
at the hands of irresponsible soldiery. 
At one end of the Conference, a plun- 
dered parsonage and a sick local preach- 
er dragged forth from his bed. Over ai 
the other end, five days journey away, 
a local preacher held for ransom and 
later heartlessly slain. At one place a 
church was occupied and the pastor sub- 
jected to persecution at the hands of 
extremists. But the loss, save for the 
single instance, was of things, rather 
than life. And the personal gains were 
real—men finding themselves in the 
hour of danger and enduring their cross 
patiently in the time of loss, insult and 
threat. Here was indicated the passing 
from an attitude of uncertainty and 
adjustment to a new spirit of resolu- 
tion. 


The New Note 
Playing the prophet is ill-advised and 


usually ill-rewarded. But one must re- 
gard the note of resolution, born of past 
experiences and nurtured in the warm 
fellowship of the Conference period, as 
the child of promise for the coming year. 
It is threefold. As hope, it is the echo 
of the voice of a great nation, pledging 
allegiance to new and high ideals. But 
it runs deeper than that and is far more 
conscious of the sacrificial implications 
of those ideals. Great obstacles loom 
ahead. Unstable political conditions 
block the way to progress. Adverse 
economic conditions dishearten. Lack of 
honest, capable leadership begets hope- 
lessness. Excess of reckless anti-social 
individuals, chiefly ex-bandits and ex- 
soldiers, fosters lawlessness and ham- 
pers reform. But the eyes of hope 
glimpse the deeper currents which mark 
the onward-moving purposes of God. 
As faith, it is in truth the “evidence 
of things not seen.” Driven by changed 
conditions away from lame dependence 
and ecclesiastical prestige, and thrown 
on their own individual resources in an 
hour of darkness and temptation, when 
they tasted the bitterness of weakness 
and helplessness, the brethren have 
been reaching out to take by faith that 
for which they had so frantically striven 
in their own strength. Not church doc- 
trine, but Christ, the good news of real 
moment in their own lives, and the Sav- 
iour who alone can save their country- 
men and their country—this is the new 
faith to which so many are resolved. 
As love, it is the atmosphere which 
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means life to those who give and those 
who receive. Readjustment served to 
bring differences to the front, even in 
the process of smoothing them out. But 
in resolution, differences fade like mists 
before the morning sun. Where the 
spirit of love abounds, men become one 
in interests. This was the burden of 
prayer during the days preceding the 
Conference. It was in a real sense the 
atmosphere of the Conference. And the 
prayer on the lips of each worker, tak- 
ing appointment for the coming year, 
was that this spirit might have full sway 
in the lives of all. 


Conference Session 

Though the physical background was 
hardly less discouraging than last year, 
the spiritual background as suggested 
above, was an advance offering reason 
for real encouragement. All were es- 
pecially grateful that God gave strength 
to Bishop Birney to undertake the ar- 
duous journey and bring his message 
and example of loving service. His 
gracious addresses and tender, fervent 
prayers brought increased comprehen- 
sion of the essential task and message, 
and drew all into close fellowship with 
the immanent Christ. 

For a week previous and through half 
of the Conference session, Dr. and Mrs. 
C. M. L. Sites, of Foochow, conducted a 
series of meetings for preachers and 
members. These were aimed primarily 
at the reconsecration of all workers to 
the task and commission entrusted to 
them by the Master. Along with this 
series, there was carried on a special 
evangelistic program, involving prac- 
tical work undertaken in the community 
as the basis of training and of discus- 
sion of methods. Mrs. Sites also gave 
much time to work for the women and 
girls in the neighborhood. In ‘the field 
of religious education, Rev. S. S. Ding 
brought helpful suggestions as to a pro- 
gram for next. year, and information as 
to what is being undertaken and ac- 
complished in other parts of China. 

Except for one or two difficulties, lo- 
cal problems were much less to the fore- 
front than last year. This reaction from 
the former radical insistence on dis- 
trict independence in finances and ap- 
pointments was encouraging. It showed 
that the brethren had found their way 
back to fundamental problems, especially 
of their own responsibilities, instead of 
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being motivated by secret jealousy and 
petty selfish interest. 

Three men were received into full 
membership in the Conference, and or- 
dained as deacons. Three others were 
ordained as elders. None were received 
on trial, as the Conference is not yet in 
a position to use additional men at the 
present time. Two probationers remain 
on the roll. Two elders and one deacon 
were placed on the supernumerary list. 
One deacon withdrew from the connec- 
tion, after having left his appointment 
early in the year. 


Statistics 

The statistical report can speak for 
itself. Its figures are often misleading. 
Some circuits report slight gains. On 
others, the gains have been offset by 
deaths, and transfers to Malaysia. A 
few church communities have been prac- 
tically wiped out by some special local 
trouble, such as war or brigand anarchy. 
One church group was scattered tempo- 
rarily, but reassembled when conditions 
made it: possible. 

Accomplishment this year, as last, has 
been largely internal and _ intensive, 
nevertheless very real. Biblereading 
classes, hours for instruction of mem- 
bers, and occasional institutes for work- 
ers, have been the chief means em- 
ployed. Where opportunity invited, 
evangelistic meetings were held with no 
small success. But the church that 
would be victorious against great odds, 
must have a membership prepared and 
alive to its responsibility and mission. 
Pastor and flock alike must bear a wit- 
ness clean, eager and spiritual. Mem- 
bers should increase in number, but 
above all must that roll of willing, active 
Christian witnesses lengthen, as it is 
through them that God would bring the 
abundant harvest. 


Education 

The various reports indicate clearly 
the present status of the schools. There 
has been no development along the line 
of educational policy. Our schools have 
not as yet been able to register. They 
will all continue their insistence on 
maintaining the Christian character of 
their work. The most of the schools 
there has been no trouble. The stu- 
dents have willingly followed the pre- 
scribed courses in Bible and attended 
the regular chapel. 
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All anxiously await a final declara- 
tion on the part of the government as 
to its attitude and plan, to learn whether 
such policy will prohibit the carrying 
on of definitely Christian institutions. 
But the issue will scarcely be decided 
in less than a year or two. So we see 
no reason why our schools cannot do as 
successful work next year as during the 
past year. 

The Hardy School still has a full Jun- 
ior Middle course and the Yungchun 
Girls’ School has undertaken two classes 
of that grade. But these two institu- 
tions, as also the other major schools, 
face such rapidly increasing costs, that 
their most critical problem is that of 
finance. They are key institutions and 
should be conserved. 


Medical 

For a year, Yungchun has been with- 
out missionary medical attendance. It 
seems doubtful whether it can hope for 
such during the coming year. It is even 
possible that the English Presbyterian 
Mission will not see its way clear again 
to appoint a physician in this station. 
The attempt made last year to carry on 
the hospital under the leadership of 
young Chinese doctors, with little but 
hospital training, proved quite unsuc- 
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cessful. From the standpoint of the 
missionary group, it is a serious lack, 
having no real resource in case of seri- 
ous illness. It would seem that should 
it be impossible to provide a mission- 
ary doctor, that some arrangement 
might be undertaken between the Boards 
involved, whereby some _ well-trained 
experienced Christian Chinese doctor 
could be brought in to answer the great 
need. 


Missionaries 

Another matter for deepest thanks- 
giving was the return to the field of the 
two missionary families whose coming 
had seemed so problematical during the 
earlier half of the year. Dr. and Mrs. 
J. W. Hawley, coming back for a fourth 
term of service, disdaining other and 
more favorable opportunity, and ready 
to share the very heavy burdens con- 
fronting them, are a great source of 
courage and hope to the brethren. Rev. 
and Mrs. H. C. Jett, returning after a 
two years’ absence, are by appointment 
as Conference evangelists entering into 
the greatest opportunity and facing the 
most critical need in the whole situa- 
tion. Their willingness to undertake 
this special appointment was acknowl- 
edged enthusiastically by the whole 
Conference. 


YENPING CONFERENCE 
Reported by S. L. Skinner 


General Conditions 

We have felt deeply the extra burden 
put on us this year by the reduction 
of six districts to four of much larger 
size. 

While, as Christians, we have not 
greatly suffered during the year, much 
of our territory has been mercilessly 
ravaged by soldiers and bandits. Regu- 
lar work on a number of circuits has 
been broken up by repeated bandit 
raids, depopulating whole villages. One 
of our preachers taken with a large 
band of captives, after being held for 
nearly a month, was released without 
ransom, simply because he was a Chris- 
tian preacher. Another preacher was 
instrumental in getting a whole band 
ot prisoners set free on moderate terms, 
thereby endearing himself to the whole 
community, especially as the money re- 


ward that came to him was turned over 
to the church treasury. 

The long and steadily continued im- 
poverishment of the people everywhere 
has stirred up many circuits to institute 
the beginnings of an endowment, and 
other places are being urged to follow 
their example. 

A number of preachers are taking an 
interest in lecturing to their people on 
agricultural subjects, discussing the 
need of seeds and modern methods of 
farming, and one district conference 
formally requested that Yenping City 
head an advance movement for such in- 
struction for the whole area. The mem- 
bers in one place where the church owns 
rice fields, decided that those of their 
number, too poor to pay cash, should 
help work these fields in the interest 
of pastoral support. 
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Evangelistic 

Our’ fellow-workers have boldly 
preached Christ, and many members 
who were cold and timid during the 
period of the anti-Christian movement, 
have returned to their allegiance and 
become warm-hearted, demonstrating 
anew that the Church of Christ cannot 
be overthrown by the evil devices of 
men. 

Special meetings and women’s insti- 
tutes have been held at many places 
all over the Conference _ territory 
through the year, wherever travel at 
the time seemed safe, and in each place 
warm interest was taken and many 
people greatly helped. The good at- 
tendance was an encouraging and in- 
spiring sight. 

As a result of one meeting the mem- 
bers got a new vision of their responsi- 
bility for their church property. Among 
other things, they raised money for a 
much needed wall around the place to 
keep out straying animals, and then 
planted palm trees inside. The next 
step was to send some of their number 
to hold meetings in a neighboring vil- 
lage, but the very day the Gospel 
Team arrived bandits also appeared on 
the scene, and visitors and villagers 
scattered to mountain hiding-places in 
every direction. 

There has been a fine spirit of har- 
mony and cooperation among the church 
workers, men and women, throughout 
the Conference all the year, and though 
there has been much to depress and 
discourage both preachers and mem- 
bers, few have given up the struggle. 

Over much of our territory we can 
say that the Church has greatly im- 
proved over last year, and is now in 
quite a healthy condition. It is re- 
spected as never before, and the people 
understand what Christianity really 
means. 


MEDICAL WORK 


It is with something of surprise that 
we realize another year has come and 
gone and Alden Speare Hospital is still 
carrying on as at the beginning, with 
one important change, however, in hos- 
pital administration. Early in the year 
we found it for the best to separate, 
as completely as possible, the civilian 
department from the military. At pres- 
ent only the nursing staff is common to 
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both. One of our former students was 
secured to take charge of the civilian 
side, and his services have been greatly 
appreciated. 

Conditions throughout the country are 
far from peaceful, and the people have 
reached such a low financial state that 
they find it difficult to plan even a short 
stay in the hospital. Just as they are 
beginning to improve they often an- 
nounce money all gone, and letters 
home for more remain unanswered. 
Then the question for us is, whether 
to send them home unhealed, or let 
them stay on, hoping against hope, that 
a remittance may come, or that the 
grateful patient may not later forget his 
debt to the hospital. 

Early in the year we removed the 
civilian part of the dispensary down to 
the Institutional Church and, as a re- 
sult, attendance steadily increased. In 
a few months, however, we had to re- 
turn to the hospital as our beautiful 
new church was again taken from us, 
and this time turned into a military 
officers’ clubhouse. 

We have been able this year to visit 
the four country dispensaries. Dr. Ciu, 
at Sha-hsien, has been doing well, and 
his work so much appreciated that the 
officials and gentry have subscribed over 
a thousand dollars toward a _ hospital 
building. This project is now nearing 
completion. 

We were glad to have a few days with 
Doctor Doe, for many years in Chan-hu- 
fang, and help him with some of his 
special cases. He is a good Christian 
man and highly regarded in the town. 
The doctor stationed in the Yuki City 
Hospital was more needed elsewhere 
and we decided to try a woman nurse 
in his place. A graduate with special 
training in obstetrics was taken from 
the Yenping staff and sent it to take 
charge. We spent several days with 
her recently and found her happy and 
doing well. She seemed to be gaining 
the confidence of the people and getting 
considerable work to do, both for men 
and women. 

The military side of the Yenping 
Hospital has been kept full nearly all 
the year, often with floor space at a 
premium. All bills have been paid with 
marked promptness, and the staff have 
been much interested in their work. 
While carefully supervising important 
operations I have done little of the 
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surgical work myself, being needed more 

*as consultant and diagnostician. This 
has been good training for the staff and 
their work has been really very credit- 
able. However, one may master the art 
of cutting off a man’s leg, but it seems 
much harder to learn to keep a knife 
sharp! There is always one job I am 
sure of getting, and that is as trouble 
and repair man. 

In addition to the military in-patient 
department, a large dispensary has been 
carried on all through the year, often 
sixty or seventy soldiers a day coming 
for treatment. The prevalence and 
rapid spread of venereal diseases in 
recent years is a serious menace to the 
future citizenship of China. The Kahn 
Test has been in constant use, and has 
been invaluable in diagnosing obscure 
cases. We have made our own antigen 
and supplied it to sixteen other hospi- 
tals located all the way from Kwang- 
tung and Yunnan to Harbin, and west 
to Hankow. 

Our chaplain has continued his work 
in both departments of the hospital 
throughout the year, and .has held daily 
morning chapel services. One can often 
follow his trail through the wards by 
the tracts the patients are reading. 
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Miss Mae Baucher, R.N., who was 
able to return to us in January, is 
heading up the nursing staff and the 
Training School, and is putting herself 
into the work with enthusiasm and a 
fine spirit. If we can only impress on 
these student nurses the great value of 
real nursing, we shall have done a good 
work. From past ages the Chinese 
have had the idea that the one great 
thing is medicine, the worse tasting, 
apparently, the more efficacious. Their 
chief care of the sick consists in pro- 
tecting them from “wind and water,” 
so that the gospel of fresh air and clean- 
liness, which our hospital nurses are 
here to teach, often falls on deaf ears 
when it comes to home practice. 

During the past year, besides several 
short trips to country places, we have 
made three long tours totalling about 
five hundred miles, perhaps a quarter of 
the distance with guards, usually hired 
primarily to accompany other travelers. 
We have worked in twenty places, 
preached in most of them at least once, 
and seen between five and six hundred 
patients, not counting the sick found at 
almost every church awaiting the com- 
ing of the Trouble Man, sometimes 
called the Big Doctor! 


CONFERENCE 


From the Conference Reports 


EVANGELISM 
Chingchao District 
During the year’ great political 
changes have taken place in North 


China, where there has been much fight- 
ing and the bandits looted nearly every 
town or village where there was oppor- 
tunity. Necessarily, the regular work 
of the Church was greatly interrupted. 
- As far as possible the pastors have con- 
ducted Bible study classes, held revival 
meetings and carried forward the work 
of the Church. Two churches have 
reached full self-support and two others 
are expecting to become self-supporting 
in the near future. This is an excel- 
lent record of sacrifice during such 
times of financial difficulty. 


Lanhsien District ; 
‘Notwithstanding the disturbances of 
the bandits and the war, the district 


superintendent reports revival services 
in many churches, Bible classes formed 
for the study of the One Thousand 
Characters, an evangelistic campaign at 
New Year’s time, and the summer train- 
ing schools for men and women teachers. 


Peking District 

In Peking the soldiers of both sides 
acted very decently during the war. 
Our work was not interrupted and our 
people were not molested. The months 
of political uncertainty, together with 
the formal removal of the capital from 
Peking greatly affected the commercial 
life of the city. Our church members, 
along with the general mass of the 
people, experienced financial difficulties, 
and it has been hard to raise the cus- 
tomary amounts for self-support. Lack 
of funds compelled the closing of three 
Boys’ Primary Schools during the year, 
also various types of social service 
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work. Nevertheless, the workers faith- 
fully carried forward special activities 
for Christians, for non-Christians and 
for students. Revival meetings were 
held, daily street chapel services were 
conducted, cottage prayer meetings were 
held and the week of evangelism was 
observed. These all were carried for- 
ward with considerable success. Through 
Bible study classes, special lectures, 
social meetings and personal visitation 
the work was carried on among the 
students of the Government University. 


Shanhaikwan District 

This district was in the war area and 
yet pastors in all the churches carried 
on the work as best they could. Some 
with revival meetings, some with Bible 
study classes and all of them active in 
pastoral visitations. Classes for the 
study of the One Thousand Characters 
have been conducted in many of the 
churches. 


Tientsin District 

The work was carried forward as 
well as possible, considering the war 
and the fact that bandits were scat- 
tered everywhere. This area was the 
scene of severe fighting between the 
Northern and Southern armies, and our 
people suffered seriously. Several of 
the churches were opened as places of 
refuge. In view of these conditions the 
attendance on the services: has been 
less than in other years, and the con: 
tributions toward self-support have 
been seriously reduced from previous 
years. 

Mr. Aeschliman, in charge of the stu- 
dent work at Tientsin South Suburb, 
states that there is more vital interest 
in general among the students than 
there has been for some years. This 
is to be seen in the fact that the students 
themselves organized Bible classes and 
discussion groups. Their deep interest 
in Christianity was shown further by 
the subjects which were chosen for dis- 
cussion and by the questions which were 
asked. 


Tsunhua District 

On this district, also, the churches 
and the people were affected by the civil 
war, but pastors and people went for- 
ward as best they could under the 
conditions. There was no damage to 
church property, but many of the church 
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people suffered seriously for lack of 
food, overtaxation by corrupt officials, 
and from assaults by bandits. Neverthe- 
less, the results show several received on 
probation in the churches and a con- 
siderable sum contributed for benevo- 
lences and self-support. 


EDUCATION 


Peking Theological Seminary 

The standard of the institution was 
maintained during the year. The spirit 
of the students and the faculty con- 
tinues excellent. A class of six was 
graduated in June, all of them coming 
from within the bounds of the Shan- 
tung Conference. The Seminary is 
seeking to develop the highest type of 
leadership for Christian work in China. 


Peking Academy 

The total enrollment during the year 
was 853, not counting those registered 
in the summer school. Seventy-four 
students were graduated from the sen: 
ior middle school, most of whom plan 
to enter some one of the China uni- 
versities. The ‘faculty has shown a 
splendid spirit of loyalty and coopera- 
tion. During the year improvements 
were made in the classroom, library 
and laboratory facilities. Some of the 
Christian students and some of the 
faculty have been active in organizing 
and leading Bible study and discussion 
groups during the year. Mr. E. E. 
Dixon has joined the staff of the school 
as Director of Religious Education. 


Changli Academy 

Owing to the war this school has 
suffered seriously, but the students 
stayed for graduation and many of 
them returned in the fall. 


Tientsin Academy 

The total enrollment during the year 
was 596 students. The disturbed con- 
ditions due to the war lasted for three 
days, but examinations went forward 
and the school closed on the appointed 
date for the summer vacation, reopening 
in the fall. Student activities during 
the year have included the following: 

General Assembly with special exer- 
cises; a student annual publication; 
the carrying on of a free school by the 
students for poor children of the local- 
ity; a number of student clubs have 
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been training the young people in de- 
bate, drama and oratory. 

The students also compose a choir in 
the South Gate Church as well as two 
orchestras. The faculty is bending every 
energy to develop a strong religious 
feeling among the students. 


Yenching University 


The reorganized university has now 
completed its first decade of service and 
substantial progress has been made dur- 
ing these years. The staff has been 
enlarged and the students are increas- 
ing capable and energetic. 

The staff consisted of 103 members, 
67 of whom are Chinese and 36 foreign- 
ers. The total student enrollment is 
660. Most of the provinces in China 
are represented in the student body. 

The religious life of the University 
has been carried forward under the 
activities of a Christian fellowship 
group which has included both the 
Yo Me 'Ce Ay and the Yo WwW. CoA. 

From the estate of the late Mr. C. M. 
Hall, who in his will bequeathed a large 
amount for education in the Far East 
and the Near Hast, the university will 
receive $1,500,000. Of this amount, 
$500,000 is held in trust by an incor- 
porated body known as the Harvard 
Yenching Institute. The interest from 
this amount can be turned over under 
certain conditions. To the Harvard 
-Yenching Institute was also given a 
large sum for the promotion of Chinese 
cultural studies and research. 


MEDICAL 


Hopkins Memorial Hospital 

One of the most gratifying features of 
the work has been the maintenance of 
the tuberculosis sanitarium in the west- 
ern hills, in cooperation with the Pe- 
king Union Medical College. The hos- 
pital evangelist reports daily morning 
chapel services for the hospital workers, 
led by one of their number, and Bible 
classes were organized for the patients 
in the waiting room of their new ward. 
Many patients have signified their in- 
terest in the Christian religion. The 
most outstanding expression of public 
appreciation came from General Feng 
and his staff. A beautiful tablet in- 
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scribed with the phrase, “Altruism is 
the foundation of the Modern World,” 
was presented to the hospital and $1,000 
paid by a special delegate in recogni- 
tion of the care this hospital had taken 
of the wounded during and after the 
fighting two years ago. The fact that 
this hospital was one of the three in the 
city so honored has greatly enhanced 
its position in public esteem. 

The nurses’ training school reports a 
year of many changes and adjustments. 
At the close of the Conference year, 
the school had one foreign nurse, six 
graduate Chinese nurses and fifteen 
students. A class of ten probationers 
were entering in the fall. 


Changli Hospital 

Persecution and active obstruction 
and interference resulted in a decrease 
of a number of patients, but it brought 
to the hospital support many strong 
community leaders. There have been 
many changes and adjustments in per- 
sonnel during the year, but the work 
has gone forward in all departments. 
Special emphasis as far as possible has 
been placed upon evangelism. Dispen- 
sary work was conducted during the 
year in the boys’ school as well as 
in the girls’ school. A similar service 
for the employees of the canning fac- 
tory was established at the factory. 
Many fine contacts were made during 
the year in the homes of the people. 


AGRICULTURAL 


Changli Agricultural Station 

Plans for the work are well under 
way. Every foot of land was planted 
in crops to bring the soil into condi- 
tion for permanent planting. The cam- 
pus will be landscaped with fruit and 
nut trees. A tree nursery was started 
as the first preparation of the work of 
the station, and the experience in that 
line has been encouraging. 

The dairy at Shanhaikwan brought a 
satisfactory income. It will be eventu- 
ally moved to Changli, where it will be 
a valuable asset to the station in build- 
ing up the fertility of the soil. The 
outlook for the agricultural work is 
hopeful. Cooperation has been estab- 
lished with several similar institutions. 
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SHANTUNG CONFERENCE 
Reported by Perry O. Hanson 


General Conditions 

The year has been one of great dif- 
ficulty so far as economic and politi- 
cal conditions are concerned. The war, 
which has now been drawn out over 17 
years, has resulted in the imposition of 
exceedingly high taxes which have im- 
poverished the people. Added to this 
has been the existence of many bandit 
bands, often composed of disgruntled 
soldiers; people are constantly taken 
and held for ransom, towns looted or 
held up for exhorbitant amounts of 
supplies for the bandits. Then, too, 
there has been drought in some places, 
floods in other parts and locusts over a 
wide area. It is reported that a mil- 
lion people went from Shantung Prov- 
ince during the year, seeking better loca- 
tions in Manchuria. An _ interesting 
description of this migration has ap- 
peared in an American magazine under 
the caption, ‘‘China’s Covered Wagon.” 

The threatened attack from Southern 
troops, which resulted in the evacua- 
tion of all missionaries in the spring of 
1927, finally came a year later. Fighting 
occurred all around our Taian com- 
pound, missionaries and Chinese friends 
crowded into basements and cellars for 
several days, and Mrs. Hobart, wife of 
our Dr. W. T. Hobart, was killed by a 
bullet sent by a soldier on the city 
wall, which position commands all of 
our houses. Every one of our homes 
was struck by numerous bullets as the 
battle went on. 

The Nationalists went on northward 
and finally entered Peking, which name 
was immediately changed to Peiping, 
which means “North Peace” instead of 
“North Capital.” The national capital 
was moved to Nanking and the impor- 
tant time of reconstruction after many 
years of devastating war is on. 

The unfortunate affair with the Japa- 
nese in the provincial capital of Shan- 
tung, Tsinan, led to the changing of 
the capital to our city of Taian, fifty 
miles south of Tsinan. This has caused 
overcrowding in our little city and has 
brought discordant elements that we 
have not had before. Moreover, because 
of the Japanese trouble so near us, there 


is unusual enthusiasm against all things 
Japanese. The boycott is being pressed, 
but so far in this region the Japanese 
have not suffered as much as the 
Chinese. 

The provincial authorities have occu- 
pied school buildings in this city, as no 
other rooms are available for the many 
boards and departments of government. 
This prevents the opening of the Goy- 
ernment Middle School here and makes 
it harder for our Middle School to carry 
on its work because our students are 
expected to lead off or actively assist 
in all local student movements. Then, 
too, there is the question of registra- 
tion; we have made our application, 
but it has not yet been granted. In the 
meantime, we are inspected by official 
and non-official gentlemen who are 
sometimes anxious to make us trouble. 
However, our work seems to thrive un- 
der difficulties, and we are weathering 
these uncertain days of change very 
satisfactorily. 

The work of the Church in its several 
departments has gone forward through 
the year, though in some respects there 
has been little of progress noted. The 
hard times in an economic way made it 
difficult to secure the necessary funds 
for self-support; a very large number 
of our members are so poor that they 
have really needed to receive help rather 
than give to the Church. The resuit 
has been that many of the preachers 
have had a hard time to get through the 
year. 


Evangelistic Work 


The work of the three districts has 
been interrupted seriously by fighting 
within the borders. Some fine plans 
for special meetings were made and 
partially carried out. The uncertain 
financial support discouraged some of 
the men and finally several workers had 
to seek other employment to keep the 
wolf from the door. We have now or- 
ganized special evangelistic bands which 
travel about the Conference, carrying 
the preaching, teaching and healing 
ministry which is proving a great help 
to thousands, 
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Educational Work 


The outstanding event is in connection 
with the matter of registration. It is 
impossible to understand the position 
of the government but “ours not to rea- 
son why.” Unfortunately, one of the 
requirements in regard to the purpose 
of the school makes it hard for us to 
be honest and go ahead with our Chris- 
tian activities in the schools. The won- 
derful contribution of the Mission 
schools through the years in producing 
such fine leaders in government, busi- 
ness and church circles, ought to be 
recognized and the schools allowed to 
go ahead with every encouragement. 

Thousands of towns in our field have 
no real schools and there is a wonderful 
opportunity for us to go in and direct 
the organization of a strong chain of 
schools which would do much to help 
the conditions of the people and be a 
distinct help to the government. Under 
present regulations of the government 
this is impossible. However, we are 
having such demands from local places 
that we can probably do a considerable 
amount of organizing along this line. 


Medical Work 
Dr. T. C. Li has been the only physi- 
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cian in charge of this great work but 
he reports over 37,000 calls during 
the year. Doctor Li has two men 
nurses and four students helping him 
and has now, near the end of the 
year, secured another physician. His 
work has been a most outstanding 
piece of work during these war years 
when he has had thousands of sol- 
diers to deal with. The financial 
burden is very heavy. Many soldiers 
demand free treatments, while hun- 
dreds of the local poor must be cared 
for with no hope of payment. The 
Board gives but $900 a year to support 
this work. We have had no American 
physician here for seven years—the 
work is all in the hands of the Chinese. 


Special Opportunities 

The people throughout this field are 
wonderfully receptive and responsive. 
It is the greatest time in the history 
of the work to press strongly along all 
lines of our ministry. We ought also 
to have funds so that we can invest in 
modest little buildings all over this field 
so that the Church will feel that it has 
a little headquarters. Later, as they 
have strength above the support of their 
pastor, they can add to the buildings. 


THE WEST CHINA CONFERENCES 


From The West China Missionary News 


The Chengtu-Chungking West China 
Annual Conferences met in joint session 
at Suining, Scechwan, from January 23 
to 29. 

Members of the Conferences came by 
sedan-chair, bicycle, motor bus, row 
boat, steam launch, and on foot. They 
waded, slipped, skidded, and plunged— 
any way to get there. For the unusu- 
ally clear weather for weeks preceding 
Conference time gave way to two weeks 
of fogs, rain and snow. 

For a time immediately preceding the 
Conference, civil war in Chungking en- 
virons threatened to postpone the gath- 
ering indefinitely. A twenty-four hour 
interval of peace gave Bishop Grose the 
opportunity, at least, of filling his Cheng- 
tu engagements, and though fighting 
resumed in greater severity immediately 
afterward, a decisive victory opened the 
way for the rest of the Chungking group 


to get through to Suining at the ap- 
pointed time. 

The morning addresses by Bishop 
Grose were full of inspiration. .The 
general theme was “Jesus’ Way of Life.” 
At the close of the morning sessions 
and at the evening meetings, there was 
general discussion on practical topics 
selected by the members of the two 
Conferences. 

In dealing with the problem of reli- 
gious education, it was voted to coop- 
erate in every way possible with the 
Faculties of Religion and Education of 
the Union University in the promotion of 
a graded course of Christian Religion 
and Bible study for day schools and 
Sunday schools; for the training of 
teachers thereof by special normal 
courses in the senior classes of Junior 
and Senior Middle Schools, and special 
courses in the university, and by exten- 


sion of work through institutes and 
correspondence. Whenever such prelim- 


inary education should be fulfilled, it . 


was voted to offer a week-day course in 
religion, of two hours a week for each 
class in Primary and Middle Schools, 
such course to be elective and outside 
of the required hours, but up to stand- 
ard in teachers, materials, and teaching 
methods. To help in carrying out this 
program, general secretaries of Reli- 
gious Education were elected for both 
the Annual and Women’s Conferences. 
There work is greatly needed. 

In evangelistic work, the Conference 
approved a forward movement under 
the direction of a general secretary and 
a central committee, wherein the whole 
area should be districted, local evange- 
listic committees appointed, preparatory 
surveys made to reveal the points of 
greatest opportunity, preliminary re- 
treats and training conferences for 
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workers provided for, necessary litera- 
ture developed or selected. The plan 
also provides for progressive evangelis- 
tic effort, beginning with small groups 
of key-members, and gradually reaching 
out to larger circles until in each half 
year, one strategic center be made the 
point of focus for a ten days’ campaign 
with workers and literature. Follow-up 
plans were likewise suggested. 

The Conference Medical Board under- 
took to define the relations between the 
Conference and the local community in 
the direction and control of medical 
work, the minimum standards which 
must be maintained in medical and 
nursing staff; and set as the immediate 
objective self-support as to current ex- 
penses and purchase of drugs. The place 
of medical work as an agency for secur- 
ing “the more abundant life’ of Chris- 
tian experience, as well as more abun- 
dant health, was not forgotten. 


CHENGTU WEST CHINA CONFERENCE 
Reported by Spencer Lewis 


General Conditions é 

The writer is one of a company of 
nineteen missionaries who remained in 
Chengtu at the time of the missionary 
hegira of last year. Of the number, 
twelve were Americans and ten of the 
Methodist Mission. No work anywhere 
in the Conference has been abandoned. 
No property has been occupied or de- 
stroyed worth mentioning. Neither has 
there been fighting in this region for 
several years. Probably in few places 
in China could this be said. 

We are so far in the interior that we 
might almost be in another country. 
Wars and rumors of wars come to our 
ears, while we on the side lines await 
the results. That no serious trouble has 
been stirred up is not the fault of the 
propagandists, who have been diligent in 
posting anti-Christian and anti-foreign 
hand bills, using such slogans as 
“Down with the Imperialists,’” and 
“Christians are the Running Dogs of 
Foreigners.” But those in authority 
have prevented outbreaks, being usually 
in frequent friendly intercourse with 
missionaries (for a time the only for- 
eigners in this capital of the province) 
and diplomatic Chinese Christian lead- 
ers. 


Evangelistic Work 

Our evangelistic work is not gener- 
ally prospering. While the churches 
have weathered the political storm, they 
bear a weatherbeaten aspect. Christian- 
ity is unpopular, and who wishes to be- 
long to an organization which is the 
object of defamation and ridicule? So 
those who are not spiritually well-rooted, 
or who have joined the church for un- 
worthy reasons, bend before the storm 
and confess not the Christ. Possibly 
persecution would have had less direful 
results than the prevailing lack of spir- 
ituality. In a few out-points on circuits, 
gatherings for worship have ceased. In 
such cases the few, comparatively, un- 
instructed members of the church find 
the local opposition to Christianity hard 
to bear up against. But opposition 
tests real character. 

So Bishops Birney and Grose have 
been seeking in all the ten China Con- 
ferences to promote special evangelistic 
efforts. While preaching to the uncon- 
verted will not be neglected, the chief 
emphasis is sought to be placed on deep- 
ening the spiritual life in the churches. 
A comatose church wins no victories. 
Foundations, however, should not be 
laid in haste. 
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Schools 


In the mission center schools of all 
grades are carried on without hindrance 
from the educational authorities. In 
the country districts, the situation 
varies. The primary schools, having 
been mostly registered, often experience 
considerable opposition to Christian 
teaching on the part of the local au- 
thorities, such that the school may 
cease to be worthy the name of a Chris- 
tian school. In that case Christian 
teaching must be permitted, at least 
outside regular school hours, or the 
school closed. Much depends on the 
influence of the preacher or teacher in 
the place. In some cases there is no 
opposition and the schools are popular 
and crowded. A few have closed for a 
time. It is hoped that opposition will 
cease when a better understanding pre- 
vails. The Central Government has pro- 
claimed what seems to be reasonable 
liberty of religious belief and practice. 
Speaking generally, there seems to be a 
reaction from the former influence of 
the atheistic Russian Government. 


West China Union University 


Five missionary societies unite in 
carrying on the only Christian Univer- 
sity in the midst of about 100,000,000 of 
people. It consists of the six depart- 
ments of Arts, Science, Education, Reli- 
gion, Medicine and Dentistry, the last 
being taught by no other university in 
China. In the last few years it has be- 
come a coeducational institution. There 
are fifty-six women students, about half 
of whom are from our Methodist 
schools. In June the first women will 
graduate, five in number, four of whom 
are from our schools. 

As to the attitude of the University 
toward registration: about a year ago, 
when the issue of the conflict between 
the North and the South was still pend- 
ing, a tentative application was made to 
the Provincial Educational Bureau. This 
received favorable consideration, but no 
further steps could be taken until the 
final requirements were made known. 
The authority of the National Govern- 
ment has not yet been sufficiently rec- 
ognized over all the country for this to 
take place. It is believed, however, that 
there will be religious liberty in educa- 
tion, but that the department of reli- 
gion in the University will not receive 
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registration, thus making it necessary to 
make separate provision for it. : 

As to the matter of correlation with 
the other Christian Universities in 
China, in respect to the arrangement of 
departments and courses and for the 
purpose of presenting our united needs 
to the home constituencies, it meets 
with general sympathy. Nevertheless, 
we are so far separated from the nearest 
of them in the matter of distance and 
time of travel that cooperation has its 
inevitable limits. Consideration should 
be given to the fact that there devolves 
upon us the titanic task of meeting the 
higher educational needs, not of a sec- 
tion of China, but in territory, popula- 
tion and resources a veritable empire. 
These needs must be met. 

That the University plant remained 
unmolested during the absence of the 
most of the staff is due, humanly speak- 
ing, to the constant vigilance of those 
who remained behind. The campus 
swarmed with soldiers, athletic fields be- 
ing turned into parade grounds. It 
looked like touch and go more than once, 
and once or twice soldiers broke in, but 
were quickly cleared out. At one time, 
when communist feeling ran high, it 
was said that one of the two leading 
generals in the capital contemplated 
taking over the University plant for use 
as a military medical college. 

The Chinese members of the staff and 
Chinese leaders, Christian and non- 
Christian, were quick to recognize the 
perilous situation and the necessity of 
prompt and vigorous action. A council 
was held and resulted in a decision to 
stand by and carry on, even if the for- 
eigners all left. They feared for the re- 
sult if they did not. About that time 
the winter vacation was on, which gave 
time for getting one’s breath while gird- 
ing for the fray. ‘‘Business as usual,” 
was the attitude. Loading below the 
water line became a matter of course. 
Prominent among those who essayed the 
apparently impossible was a lone for- 
eign physician, who, when his confreres 
from Peking wired him not to try to 
carry on the work of the medical depart- 
ment, reported to the University Senate, 
and received such a response that he 
went and gathered about him a group of 
Chinese medical graduates, turning 
night into day in order to hold the line 
steady until help should come. It was 
an epic, a drama and a victory. 
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Senior Middle School (Union) 

The Conference is divided into two 
large districts, the Chengtu and the 
Tzechow. In Chengtu, in a campus ad- 
joining the University campus, is the 
long-established Union Senior Middle 
School, the same missions cooperating 
as in the case of the Union University. 
It has been one of the chief sources 
of supply of students for the Union 
University, and is doing as well as lim- 
ited funds will permit. The Educational 
Committee which visited China a few 
years ago urged that the greatest educa- 
tional need was for middle schools. How 
this need can be fairly met dependent 
on the fluctuating funds of one or a 
half dozen missionary societies, is diffi- 
cult to see. An adequate endowment 
seems the only solution. 

The two cities of Chengtu and Tze- 
chow each have a flourishing Junior 
Middle School, with an inadequate num- 
ber of senior primary feeders. Our edu- 
cational work in this Conference, on the 
whole, is in a flourishing condition, 
and preparing as many workers as there 
are funds to support. 


Institutional Church 

This institution for the past two years, 
can hardly be said, at the most, to 
have more than marked time. Along 
with little help from missionaries and 
frequent changes of pastors, there has 
been lacking the strong leadership 
needed for permanence and growth. No- 
tions of independence have promoted 
dissension and spiritual decline. How- 
ever, we are hoping for better things. 
A new school building for senior and 
junior primary pupils has been built 
and the old hospital on the same com- 
pound has taken on a new lease of life. 


Medical 


The medical work in the Chengtu 
West China Conference has not here- 
tofore occupied much space in the An- 
nual Report. The W. F. M. S. have 
had no medical work of their own, but 
have been sharing in the current ex- 
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pense of the Tzechow hospital. The old 
Chengtu hospital, built by Dr. H. L. 
Canright, has stood empty or given to 
other uses for several years. Previously, 
when medical work was carried on, it 
consisted of not much more than a 
daily clinic. 

But in 1927 Dr. Marian Manly, ap- 
pointed to work in Chungking, chose to 
remain and work here, rather than take 
the chances of going to her appointment 
and being swept away by the down river 
movement. Acting on her own initiative 
she opened and carried on a daily clinic 
with Chinese assistance and soon de- 
veloped a fine work in _ obstetrics. 
Medical work for women was thus given 
a forward impetus which it is to be 
hoped will continue and increase. 

Now, to the joy of many, the old hos- 
pital building is being cleared out, re- 
paired and rejuvenated. Dr. Robert A. 
Peterson, who formerly made a reputa- 
tion in Chengtu in his line, is opening 
work in eye, ear, throat and nose, which 
promises to crowd both hospital and 
dispensary. Some of Doctor Manly’s 
cases are also received in the hospital. 
A fine opportunity will be afforded here 
for medical graduates for interne work. 
It is expected that the receipts will 
cover the current expenses and the cost 
of drugs. 

After long years of waiting and plan- 
ning a hospital and physician’s residence 
of stone was erected in Tzechow a few 
years ago and a physician and family 
brought to the field, but they did not re- 
main long. Later, one of the early gradu- 
ates of the University was appointed and 
has been doing good work for several 
years. Finally, in 1928, Dr. C. M. Can- 
right, born in Chengtu, was also ap- 
pointed with his family. A nurses’ train- 
ing school has been removed from Chung- 
king, to Tzechow, so the medical pros- 
pects are fine. This training school will 
be supported by the W. F. M. S. With 
this staff the medical work should win 
a larger place in the interests of the 
city and surrounding country than it 
has yet secured. 
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The work in Japan was begun under the superintendency of Rev. Robert 
S. Maclay, who arrived there June 11, 1873. This work was incorporated in 
organic union in the Japan Methodist Church which was organized May, 1907. 
At the same time the status of the Methodist Episcopal Church as a co- 
operating agency in the evangelization of Japan was recognized. Our work 
among the Japanese is known as the Japan Mission Council of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

The work in Korea was begun in 1885, our first missionaries, Rev. 
H. G. Appenzeller and Rev. W. B. Scranton, M.D., arriving there in April 
and May respectively of that year. Rev. M. C. Harris was elected Missionary 
Bishop for Japan and Korea in 1904. He retired in 1916 and died in 1921. 
Rev. Herbert Welch was elected a Bishop in 1916, and assigned to residence 
in Seoul, where he resided until 1928, when he returned to the United States 
and was succeeded in the Seoul Area by Rev. James C. Baker, who was elected 
Bishop in 1928. Korea Conference and the Japan Mission Council now con- 
stitute the Seoul Episcopal Area. 
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JAPAN MISSION COUNCIL 
Compiled by Gideon F. Draper 


GENERAL CONDITIONS 


Political 

Japan’s advance into the front rank of 
nations within the period mentioned in 
Scripture as that of the normal life of 
man—seventy years—is noted by all as 
one of the most prominent facts of 
modern history. And because there is 
no small danger in too great prosperity, 
this empire is facing problems that are 
not easily settled. 

Just now the most serious external 
problem is the adjustment of Japan’s 
relations with China. The question is 
not merely political, but also very def- 
initely financial, as China has been one 
of this country’s best customers, under 
normal conditions. The questions of 
tariff revision by China and of the pro- 
tection of the Japanese residents in 
Chinese territory make serious prob- 
lems, forming the basis of prolonged ne- 
gotiations, almost stormy at times. Sat- 
isfactory settlement is not yet in sight, 
at the time of this writing. 

As to internal problems, two of the 
most troublesome are the best method 
for stemming the communistic propa- 
ganda among both student and labor 
circles, and the wise direction of en- 
larged popular freedom, such as that of 
universal franchise and trial by jury. 
The first two or three instances of the 
latter experiment seem to those in au- 
thority to indicate too great a tendency 
towards leniency. 

Labor unions are recognized and al- 
ready have a small number of members 
in the National Diet. Some of the ear- 
lier of these unions were ordered to be 
dissolved on the ground of being too 
much tainted with communistic ideas; 
the government also ordered the disso- 
lution of some of the student organiza- 
tions, for the same reason. As some 
one has said: ‘The authorities have in- 
vincible confidence in the efficiency of 
suppression.” 

The great problem after all is that 
of the amalgamation of Japan’s ancient 
ideals and culture with modern thought 
and methods, and it is not astonishing 
that this has not been thoroughly ef- 
fected within the limit of one lifetime. 


Financial 

Closely allied to the political ques- 
tions are the financial problems con- 
fronting the nation. The development 
of a self-supporting Church is _ inti- 
mately connected with this phase of na- 
tional life. 

Statistics show that Japan ranks 
fourth in wealth among the nations of 
the world; but when the figures are 
put on the basis of the income of the 
individual, her rank is seventh, the 
average per capita income being only 
about one-sixth that of the citizens of 
the United States. 

As to trade—an excess of imports and 
a decreased volume of trade, as compared 
with last*year, indicate that conditions 
are far from satisfactory. This makes 
itself felt in the church budgets, and is 
one cause of limited activities, though 
not the principal one. 


Educational 

The question of the revision of the 
courses of study in government schools 
of high school grade, mentioned in last 
year’s report, is still under discussion. 
The Department of Education has re- 
cently drawn up a plan of revision 
which is supposed to make the high 
schools (middle schools, as they are des- 
ignated here), more practical and suited 
to the needs of the day. So many of 
the graduates of the present technical 
schools and universities find it difficult 
to obtain employment that many seri- 
ously question the wisdom of making 
high schools also technical in their 
training. Now there comes a proposi- 
tion to abolish the “higher schools” (be- 
tween the middle schools and the uni- 
versities) so as to reduce the course of 
study by two or three years, up to uni- 
versity entrance, and with this to ‘make 
the educational system more practical.” 

We should keep in mind that coeduca- 
tion is limited to the primary schools, 
so that female education of the higher 
grades must be provided for separately. 
Our Women’s Board has done fine work 
along this line, as have other Missions, 
and the government institutions are in- 
creasing in number and efficiency. They 
seem more thoroughly cultural than the 
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institutions for the young men. The late 
Doctor Naruse, founder of the Japan 
Women’s University, was a man of high 
ideals as to the education of woman- 
hood; that it should be a means of true 
character development. ‘Morality with- 
out a religious foundation is, in our 
judgment, a mere formality,’ he said. 
To this, as Christian workers we can 
fully assent. Here is the reason for 
carrying on our mission schools. 


Social and Religious 

The old family system as it prevailed 
in Japan when the modern era began, 
now seems to many of the Japanese 
like a “relic of feudal times.” It de- 
manded “strict obedience to the family 
head” on the part of members of the 
family, from all servants, retainers or 
apprentices, and the oldest son inher- 
ited all the property so that the family 
unity might be preserved. It was diffi- 
cult for any member of such a family to 
become a Christian if the head of the 
family objected. 

Gradually these conditions are chang- 
ing and a modification of the civil law 
to suit the new phases of family life is 
being considered. However, if the for- 
mer methods are to be discarded there 
must be some new social legislation 
planned to care for the helpless and 
dependent as they have been heretofore 
considered a family problem. 

One of the most difficult questions is 
that of the farming, or tenant, popula. 
tion. It is not easy to break up large 
estates or arrange for independent farms 
of small size, as is being attempted by 
the Department of Agriculture at pres- 
ent. For the future of the farming pop- 
ulation a satisfactory solution is sorely 
needed. 

But, with all its “forward movement” 
and adaptation of modern ideas the 
question arises as to the possibility of 
Japan becoming a really Christian land. 
To one who sees how, in midsummer, 
the Buddhist ceremonies in honor of 
their deceased ancestors are so widely 
and enthusiastically observed, both at 
the homes and at the cemeteries, so 
that the “Feast of Lanterns” is vir- 
tualy a natonal celebration; or notes 
the great crowds who visit the shrine 
devoted to Nichiren on'the anniversary 
of his death in October, and the many 
processions through the streets with 
drums and lanterns, it will be easy to 
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feel that Buddhism is still firmly en- 
trenched in the hearts of the multitude. 
Its following is very large. 

Consideration of the ‘Religious Bill,” 
which we reported last year as shelved, 
has been renewed and the revision in- 
cludes a change in the name to “The Re- 
ligious Body Law”; indicating that it 
is aimed at controlling certain organi- 
zations which, under the guise of reli- 
gion, might be aimed at political revolu- 
tion. Serious objections to the original 
draft of this bill have resulted in 
changes that will make it more accept- 
able. It appears that the bill has been 
pending for thirty years, having been 
submitted to the Diet in 1899. It pro- 
voked such violent debates that it had 
to be withdrawn, and was not submitted 
again for several years. 

A notable event in the early summer 
was the National Convention of Reli- 
gions. Christianity was duly repre- 
sented. The general purpose of the 
gathering was to counteract the ten- 
dency to materialism and moral degen- 
eracy. It was the first convention and 
was an indication of the trend toward 
higher ideals and a purer thought life. 

A little later came a Christian Work- 
ers’ Conference, called by the National 
Christian Council, to hear and consider 
reports from the notable gathering at 
Jerusalem. Much interest was mani- 
fested and live discussions abounded. 
As a result a statement was issued “To 
All Christians in Japan.” It consisted 
of ten points, calling for more aggres- 
sive and united evangelistic effort and 
for a definite social policy and a generai 
movement toward peace and the aboli- 
tion of the social evil. A widespread and 
united evangelistic movement through- 
out the churches is one of the results. 


Bishop Baker 


An event of importance, especially to 
our own missionary group, has been the 
arrival of Bishop and Mrs. J. C. Baker 
to take the place vacated by Bishop and 
Mrs. Welch. They have already won 
our hearts and we are looking forward 
to a quadrennium of glad and fruitful 
cooperation in the great field that is 
ours for cultivation. 


The Japan Methodist Church 


It is impossible to give a detailed ac- 
count of the progress of this body dur: 
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ing the year, but that there has been a 
genuine advance all along the line is 
evident. 

As one result of the General Confer- 
ence of last year, which celebrated the 
twentieth anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of the Church as an independent 
ecclesiastical organization, a Twentieth 
Forward Movement was inaugurated, 
and the churches are holding special 
services all through the connection. 
Success is noted in the meetings. 

A new church has been dedicated at 
Toyohara, in the Japanese part of 
Saghalien, at one extreme of the Em- 
pire, and the work in Manchuria is not 
forgotten, as there are at least four cir- 
cuits under the care of the Church in 
that region. A new church has recently 
been dedicated in Nagoya, in the very 
central location in that important city, 
which was obtained about forty years 
ago by Dr. C. S. Long, one of our early 
missionaries. The first building on that 
lot was dedicated 39 years ago. There 
are other improvements in property and 
buildings at many points. However, the 
Church as a whole finds that its financiai 
burdens are very heavy and it is carry- 
ing a considerable’load of debt for cur- 
rent expenses, so that new property 
cannot be obtained as rapidly as it is 
needed. 

Bishop Uzaki is demonstrating the 
wisdom of his re-election to his im- 
portant office, last year, by most self: 
sacrificing and effective service. He has 
a wide field to cover, and is also a rep- 
resentative of Methodism on many im- 
portant committees and conferences of 
interdenominational character. He was 
a member of Japan’s delegation to the 
recent Council at Jerusalem. 


EVANGELISTIC WORK 


The reports from the several stations 
are made by the workers in charge 
there, and do not necessarily correspond 
exactly with the territory covered by 
the districts of the Japan Methodist 
Church. 


Sapporo (ata Brumbaugh) 

The Hokkaido District, comprising 
the island by that name and the Japa- 
nese half of Saghalien, has had a year 
of extraordinary growth and develop- 
ment. Our missionaries have so iden- 
tified themselves in the past with the 
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district program of the Japan Method- 
ist Church that the old term ‘Mission 
Church” is now almost obsolete. The 
Mission has but one church, that at 
Muroran, which receives a large grant 
in aid and our personal supervision. In 
Toychara, the provincial capital of Sag- 
halien, a new church edifice has been 
built almost entirely with Japanese 
funds. It is the second within two 
years on that thriving island, and pians 
are under way for a third to be erected 
in the near future. 

A District Conference and Spiritual 
Retreat, held in Sapporo last spring, and 
followed by an intensive series of re- 
vival meetings throughout the district, 
produced excellent results and paved 
the way for the union evangelistic serv- 
ices conducted throughout the Hokkaido 
this fall by Mr. T. Kagawa, the famous 
social worker and prophet of God. Fully 
1,500 men and women declared them- 
selves seekers after the Way, the Truth 
and the Life, in these magnificent meet- 
ings. 

The resident missionary, while giving 
his time to visitation and encourage- 
ment among the outlying churches, has 
continued to devote himself primarily 
to the development of a religious and 
social program for the thousands of 
students in Sapporo, the capital of the 
Hokkaido. With such an establishment 
as a center, similar to the Wesley 
Foundation in American Methodism, it 
is hoped to reach an increasing number 
of young lives for Christ and to prepare 


them for Christian leadership in the 
future. 
We have a threefold aim: (1) To 


guide non-Christian young people care- 
fully but surely into the Christian life 
by attracting them to our social, edu- 
cational and religious programs; (2) 
To train Christian leadership for the 
Church’s future advance into as yet un- 
challenged spheres of life in Japan; (3) 
to begin that penetration even now by 
sending gospel teams and publications 
into as many communities as possible, 
and by establishing branches of our 
young people’s movement wherever pos- 
sible in the outlying regions of the Is- 
land. 

In all this we are in closest coopera- 
tion with the churches of Japan Meth- 
odism, and in the capital our organiza- 
tion is a part of the young people’s pro- 
gram of the Sapporo Church. 
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Hirosaki (C. W. Iglehart) 


O-U Hoku District, North-Eastern Ja- 
pan, is backward in general develop- 
ment, with a severe climate, and not too 
good communication. But the people 
are sturdy and independent, and loyal 
to the Church. The work of this dis- 
trict is included in the two provinces of 
Aomori and Akita, with about a million 
and a half population. There are no 
large cities and the people are for the 
most part farmers, fishers, miners, lum- 
bermen, with the usual number of of- 
ficials, students and other moving classes. 

It is in these latter groups that the 
church has its chief strength. They are 
naturally open to new ideas, and their 
education gives them a background for 
the reception of Christian beliefs. We 
are working toward the day when the 
masses of the common people shall turn 
to Christ and build in every village and 
hamlet their own Christian church. They 
now have their Shinto shrines for wor- 
shiping the gods of the rice fields, and 
their Buddhist temples for the worship 
of their ancestors, and the memorial 
shrines for commemorating the national 
heroes. But thus far an indigenous 
village church is a rarity. 

In the larger towns we have growing 
and thriving churches. Each year they 
move on toward or over the line of 
self-support, at the same time, with true 
Methodist spirit, carrying their full 
share of the apportionments to the gen- 
eral church funds. Special evangelistic 
meetings this fall have led to numbers 
of decisions in every one of our 
churches. 

Two years ago the Japan Methodist 
Church relinguished the usual subsidy 
from the Methodist Episcopal Mission 
Board for backward churches in Japan, 
and has undertaken to carry all this 
work without help from abroad. As a 
result, one of our weakest churches lost 
its monthly grant for preacher’s salary 
so that from Conference time we had to 
see them lose their pastor and face ex- 
tinction as a church. At the recent dis- 
trict Conference the folks from the other 
churches got together and organized a 
campaign to raise the salary by volun- 
tary gifts of the individual members, 
and as a result we have been able to 
settle a new pastor there. They are 
so encouraged that they are planning to 


build a simple church and parsonage. 
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This is an illustration of the morale and 
evangelistic fervor of the district. 

At Hachinohe, this year, they have 
seen the dream of years fulfilled in the 
building of a church and parsonage. 
Just when the plan seemed to be hang- 
ing fire through lack of funds a quiet 
woman member of the Quarterly Con- 
ference spoke up and said that she 
wanted to draw out of the bank a good 
part of the principal, the interest on 
which is supporting her in her widow- 
hood, and with this impetus the work 
went on to completion. We found later 
that this sweet-faced woman was for 
years a “geisha” and a concubine of a 
rich Tokyo man. In these later years 
the love of Christ has come like a re- 
fining fire into her life and she is a 
miracle of grace. 

At Goshogawara the pastor has con- 
centrated all his prayers and strength on 
the revival of faith among his official 
members. At a recent meeting every 
official but one in the church attended a 
consecration service, and kneeling about 
the altar pledged themselves with tears, 
to a renewed life of loyal service to 
Christ through the Church. 

Tanabu has a new pastor, a young 
man who has gone through persecution, 
poverty, illness, family troubles, loss of 
work and misunderstanding, but whose 
faith is maturing and deepening through 
it all. 

Hirosaki, the home town of Bishop 
Honda, the cradle church of Methodism, 
the mother church of over a hundred 
Christian workers, is still the center of 
religious life of our district. Year after 
year increased burdens and widening 
activities are cheerfully undertaken. A 
day nursery, two kindergartens, the 
Hirosaki Girls’ School, and the Boys’ 
School, are all fruitful fields for evan- 
gelism, and constantly being harvested. 

Sendai. The work centering in this 
station has been at a standstill, as there 
was no one appointed to take charge of 
the work that had been carried on so 
well by S. R. Luthy, now on furlough. 


Tokyo-Yokohama (G. F. Draper) 

The evangelistic work connected with 
this station having been divided into 
three districts it may be well to report 
by districts. 

Tokyo District: As at present con- 
stituted our Board has no work in this 
district save the very extensive and valu- 
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able work that is being done by the 
schools at Aoyama. Nominally, the 
writer is District Missionary, but funds 
are entirely lacking for the social work 
that might so well be done in connection 
with the self-supporting church at Asa- 
kusa, and his time is well filled with 
duties on the two other districts. 

Kwanto District: This country dis- 
trict, formerly included in the Tokyo 
District, is made up of churches scat- 
tered through four prefectures on three 
sides of the capital. While there are 
some large towns it is mostly real rural 
work. : 

The first District Conference was held 
this fall at Kumagae, and while not a 
large gathering it was interesting and 
helpful. The special evangelistic servy- 
ices held in connection with it resulted 
in the gathering of between twenty and 
thirty inquirers. 

Kumagae and Okegawa form one of 
the appointments with which the Mis- 
sion is especially connected. At the 
latter point our semi-monthly service 
is held in a weaving factory, and on my 
last visit there, ten of the factory girls 
were baptized. 

At Ogawa and Yorii, good work is be- 
ing done and a real forward movement 
is in evidence. A revival is being evi- 
denced among the young men of the 
country villages around Ogawa. Last 
Sunday evening was the most enthusi- 
astic meeting that we have had there for 
a long time. 

Ogose and two other country towns 
are an offset from the above circuit and 
are being served by week-end visits of a 
theological student. Our meeting places 
are in the little inn at Ogose or in 
the homes of the farmers. The latter 
are not available when the silk worms 
are being hatched and cared for—worms 
come first—but little Sunday schools are 
maintained at each point and the Word 
is being sown faithfully. 

Kanafawa District: The Hommoku 
church, in the city of Yokohama, has a 
temporary building on a well located lot. 
The Sunday school is flourishing and 
the work advancing. The members hav2 
been aided in the purchase of the lot on 
which their building stands and now 
their problem is the obtaining of funds 
for the erection of a suitable church 
within the next three years, by which 
time the temporary building will be 

condemned by the city authorities, as 
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they are doing with all the temporary 
structures erected soon aiter the earth- 
quake. 

At Fujisawa there is a steady growth, 
though, as the present pastor is a theo- 
logical student, his full time cannot be 
given to the charge. He is married and 
lives in the parsonage and has about 
thirty miles to go in order to attend his 
classes at Aoyama. Here also a new 
church building is greatly needed. 


National Mothers’ Association 

Mention might be made of the work 
of this association, which has its head- 
quarters at Aoyama, in’ the home of 
Mrs. Alexander, its efficient president. 
Mrs. Draper is honorary president, hav- 
ing been president about ten years, and 
even now doing as much for the inter- 
ests of this important effort as her 
strength will allow. They have enlisted 
over 6,000 members and are publishing 
monthly tracts on some topic helpful 
to mothers. These tracts have a circu- 
lation of over 15,000. As Mrs. Alexan- 
der returns on furlough early next year, 
the headquarters will be transferred to 
the home of Mrs. Heckelman. 


Yokohama Christian School for the 

Blind 

This was at first a family affair, hav- 
ing been started as a class for the blind 
by my mother fully thirty-five years ago, 
and I am deeply interested in the school 
as its principal. We have a Board of 
Managers, mostly Japanese, and are get- 
ting some help from government sources, 
as well as contributions from many 
friends, foreign and Japanese, but the 
financial problem is difficult, as ex- 
penses increase beyond the amount of 
income. We have about thirty children 
enrolled and are helping them to learn 
how really to live, even if their eyes 
are darkened. 


Nagasaki (W. W. Krider) 

Country evangelism outside of Naga- 
saki City: The southern part of the 
North Kyushiu District of the Japan 
Methodist Church is Nagasaki Prefec- 
ture. Within this prefecture there are 
six pastoral charges—Sasebo, Haiki, 
Omura, and three in Nagasaki City. 
Besides these, there are two preaching 
places and Sunday schools attached 
to Omura church. At Sasebo, the 
Home Missionary office of the Japan 
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Methodist Church has assumed respon- 
sibility for financial aid. Although that 
church has not yet reached self-support, 
it is doing well. At Haiki, the Mission 
Council has responsibility. The Sasebo 
pastor ministers to this church once a 
week. Our church and Sunday school is 
the only active Christian influence in 
the community. 

At Omura, twenty miles south, we 
have a long established church, with a 
resident pastor. Omura is the secondary 
educational center of the district, as 
well as the site of an army training post 
and a military aviation 
these places are gathered thousands of 
young men and women who offer won- 
derful opportunity for Christian preach- 
ing. The Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society has an orphanage here which is 
a center of Christian training. The fixed 
community of the city is conservative 
and prejudiced against Christianity, and 
progress here has been difficult. The 
student and military communities have 
been far more productive, but these 
groups have been transitory, and al- 
though many young Christians have 
gone out from this church, it has been 
difficult to build up a stable congrega- 
tion. Its branches are at Kawatana and 
Isahaya, north and south a few miles, 
on the railway. At the former place 
there has been for several years a Sun- 
day school and occasional evangelistic 
services, the only Christian services in 
that whole region. At Isahaya a new 
attempt has been made. At present the 
Gmura pastor goes once in two weeks 
and holds a Sunday school and preach- 
ing service in a hotel room. 


Akunoura 

The Institutional Church among ship- 
builders: It is in a community of 
thrifty, hard-working shipbuilders that 
the Akunoura Methodist Church is lo- 
eated. It has been the hope of the mis- 
sionaries and leasers of the Japan Meth- 
odist Church to build up in this indus- 
trial community a church that will touch 
this people most effectively. As Japan 
turns to city life and industrial enter- 
prise this middle class of factory people 
is rapidly increasing. If any church is 
to succeed in a large way in Japan for 
the future, it must minister to these 
people. 

With this background of appeal the 
Okunoura Church was established as a 
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preaching place of one of the Methodist 
Churches of Nagasaki, several years ago. 
The congregation was small, and it was 
not until the missionaries entered the 
field ten years ago that larger plans 
were worked out. 

Dr. and Mrs. F. N. Scott, saw in the 
community a great opportunity for evan- 
gelism. But they were occupied in 
school work and unable to give much 
time to it. Through their efforts, how- 
ever, a fund was started for the ob- 
taining of ground and buildings. After 
years of planning and working, prop- 
erty was purchased in 1919 in the heart 
of the shipbuilding district. In 1923 a 
parsonage building was erected; and in 
April of this year a beautiful, service- 
able church building was dedicated. 
This property has been paid for by many 
contributions from America and Japan. 

The church has a _ seven-day-a-week 
program. The kindergarten, the only 
one in that part of the city, meets every 
day in the church building. The 
Mothers’ Club and the Fathers’ Club 
have been very helpful in matters of 
kindergarten management and finance. 
The mothers, for example, purchased the 
piano, and excellent playground appara- 
tus. The English night school has 
reached a fine constituency of factory 
young men and women. There is a 
Young Men’s Society and a Young 
Women’s Society; and a Kindergarten 
Graduates’ Club. Bible study classes 
meet two evenings each week, and there 
is also a small circulating library. At 
the center of all these activities is the 
congregation of the church with all its 
regular services. The whole organiza- 
tion constitutes a wholesome religious 
center ministering to the needs of the 
entire community. 

This shipbuilding district is more than 
two miles long and it is hoped that 
two more kindergartens may some time 
be established, and so give entry to the 
community for the gospel. 


Chosen District—Korea 

As we have no missionary resident in 
Seoul at present, W. W. Krider has 
charge of the work for the Japanese in 
Korea and reports for the Chosen Dis- 
EELeE 

Korea and Manchuria form the fron- 
tier of Japanese Methodism. It has been 
a field full of promise both for mission- 
aries and for Japanese home mission- 
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aries, because of its size and the pro- 
gressive character of the Japanese who 
are living there. Chosen (Korea) has 
84,500 square miles of territory. It is 
more than six hundred miles from north 
to south. 

Manchuria, where thousands of Japa- 
nese live, covers almost an equal terri- 
tory, and the distance from Fusan to 
Dairen is a thousand miles, by rail. 
There are over 400,000 Japanese in 
Chosen alone, besides the thousands in 
Manchuria. Most of these were born in 
Japan proper, and they have gone to 
these lands seeking opportunity to bet- 
ter their conditions. Hence they are al- 
most universally young and of progres- 
sive mind. These make up the constitu- 
ency of the Chosen District of the Ja- 
pan Methodist Church. 

From the viewpoint of the missionary 
work and workers, there has probably 
never been a district where so little has 
been done in a material way by foreign 
aid, and where such large results have 
been attained in so short a time. It has 
been only seventeen years since the 
first Methodist missionary went to Cho- 
sen—Dr. F.. H. Smith—who served there 
until 1926, when he was transferred to 
the work among the Japanese on the 
Pacific Coast of the United States. Since 
that time there has been no resident 
missionary, although there have been 
constant calls from our Japanese breth- 
ren for one. 

Out of the twenty-one pastoral charges 
on this wide district, the Mission Councii 
of our Church has the responsibility of 
four. Two of these four will reach full 
self-support by the next session of the 
Annual Conference, in March. One of 
these, Taikyu, finished a new church and 
parsonage last year largely by their own 
efforts. Another, Kaishu, dedicated a 
beautiful little church building, with par- 
sonage attached, in July. Both of these 
have sent formal notice to the represen- 
tative of the Mission Council that they 
will not need financial aid after March 
of 1929. 

The other two Mission-aided churches 
are Taiden and Koshu. Both of these 
have had a good year, but the latter is 
greatly in need of more pastoral care. 
At present it is ministered to by a pas- 
tor from a distance, who must come at 
considerable expense and only once a 
month. 

Work among the women in this district 
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has been especially successful. Miss 
Bertha Starkey, of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society, has lived in Seoul 
for several years and has been very ac- 
tive in her work among the women’s 
societies. Much credit for the financial, 
as well as the evangelistic success of 
the district belongs to the women. The 
Methodist Church, South, has assigned a 
new missionary to the north and east 
coast, to reside in Gensan. The oppor- 
tunities are unlimited and the Japanese 
workers need the help and encourage- 
ment of the foreign missionary. 


Kumamoto and Kagoshima 

(R. S. Spencer ) 

(Brother Spencer resides in Fukuoka 
but is reporting for all three, as the 
two other residencies are vacant at pres- 
ent.) 

Loo Choo District: Nearly 600,000 peo- 
ple comprise the field to be reached in 
this district, but owing to their being 
scattered on some fifty-three islands, 
the occupation of the field obviously de- 
pends upon the development of a 
strong, indigenous church. The past 
year has marked some steps in this di- 
rection; few enough as seen from the 
standpoint of some fields, but each one 
a cause for gratitude when one con- 
siders the conditions, financial, intellec- 
tual and social under which the work 
must be done. The Methodist group 
still continues to be most aggressive in 
this region. 

At the session of the Annual Confer- 
ence in March, 1928, it was possible to 
place the work of district superintend- 
ent on the shoulders of the Rev. Heijo 
Ito, pastor of the Naha Church. This 
is so much better than having in that 
office a westerner who lives five hun- 
dred miles away and visits the islands 
but once a year. 

The campaign for the building of a 
modern church in Naha, in the capital of 
the prefecture, has taken a great stride 
forward during the period under review. 
A gift of Yen 8,000 from the Raper 
Church, Dayton, Ohio, has opened the 
way for the beginning of the work on 
the new building, and brought courage 
and joy to the hearts of the members. 
They will raise Yen 10,000 and assume 
the entire support of the church when 
the building program is complete. This 
will be the first self-supporting church 
in the district. 
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Shuri Church does not yet possess any 
property, but its spiritual development 
has been encouraging and the pastor, 
Rev. K. Sakubara, is making a happy 
record. 

Yonabaru Church advanced its self- 
support five yen a month during the 
past year, but as the pastor, Rev. G. 
Nohara, was receiving a salary below 
the minimum standard, and was also 
having an unusual amount of illness to 
contend with, the increase in self-sup- 
port was turned into an advance in sal- 
ary. Many new contacts in the sur- 
rounding schools have been found dur- 
ing the past year. 

Yontanzan Church, our most rural 
charge, has advanced but little during 
the year. The financial depression which 
has accompanied the drop in value of 
their one crop, sugar, has brought about 
physical under-nourishment and spirit- 
ual depression all through the country- 
side. That the church should not slip 
back seriously, is encouraging. 

Awase Church has continued to flour- 
ish during the past year under the lead- 
ership of Brother Kuwae, a local preach- 
er, and it is a matter of pride that the 
continued support comes entirely from 
Loo Chooan sources, either local or from 
those in the United States. 

Our work on the island of Tokuno- 
shima has been practically nil during 
the past year. Mr. Konuma, who has 
been working without salary, has been 
compelled to be absent much of the 
time. Our church property is unused, 
and we are facing the question as to 
whether the village of Kametsu wilil 
permit us to occupy the land longer. 

The heavy load of teaching which 
must be carried by the district mission- 
ary of three districts, to enable him to 
support the work and cover deficits, has 
precluded a visit to the islands during 
the period under review. It was with 
great pleasure, therefore, that we were 
able to have a good visit from Rev. Aka- 
zawa, the Secretary of the Board of 
Missions of the Japan Methodist Church, 
and the assurance of closer personal 
friendship and even possible financial 
assistance in developing the work in 
this neglected field. 


Northern Section of the North Kyushiu 
District 
The departure of the Rey. D. S. Spen- 
cer, at the close of 1927, placed upon 
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R. S. Spencer, of the North Kyushiu 
District the responsibility for all of the 
Mission work in the South Kyushiu Dis- 
trict, and as a relief in this situation 
the Rev. W. W. Krider took charge of 
the churches in the Nagasaki Prefecture. 

Hakata Church: Changing conditions 
in the city have greatly enhanced the 
price of our property as a business site, 
but rendered it much less desirable as a 
church site. Plans are well under way 
for the removal of the church to a 
nearby residential section, where the 
community service will be increased by 
adding a kindergarten department. Rev. 
Kenichi Sasamori is rendering a service 
to the church which is steadily growing 
in scholarship, preaching value and spir- 
itual depth. 

Tsuyasaki Church: The lay pastor, 
Brother Kuwahara, pushes ahead stead- 
ily and tirelessly. This church is a 
great feeder to other churches, so that 
the number of its members never runs 
high. The church rooms, built last year 
entirely by the local people, have shown 
a growing value. During the year, the 
entire family of the carpenter who con- 
tracted for the church has been attend- 
ing its service, though not previously in- 
terested. 

Maebara Church: Progress has not 
been great. Yet it is a matter of much 
encouragement that a Christian from a 
tiny farming village has returned to 
his home, after making some money, 
and is erecting a little building for the 
worship of Christ, meanwhile gathering 
the villagers in his own home for Chris- 
tian services. 

In general, the condition of the North 
Kyushiu District, under the spiritual 
leadership of our district superintend- 
ent, Rev. H. O. Saijo, has been excel- 
lent. The district has a treasurer, Mr. 
Yamaji, who handles all the funds that 
come to the district, and who cares for 
all matters connected with the collect- 
ing of the benevolent assessments of 
the district. The best proof of the 
value of this system is that we have not 
even thought about our finances this 
year. 


South Kyushiu District 

With the departure of Rev. D. S. 
Spencer in December of 1927, this dis- 
trict was left without a resident mis- 
sionary. All Bible class work, work 
among the “outcasts,” in the city of 
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Kumamoto, which could not be assumed 
by the two ladies of the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society, had to be given 
up. Such a step has not only materially 
reduced the gospel work in the district, 
but has tended to remove part of the 
aggressive leadership. 

Yatsushiro Church: This structure 
stands as the last piece of church build- 
ing carried out by the veteran couple, 
Rey. and Mrs. D. S. Spencer. In April, 
1927, the splendid church-kindergarten 
building was dedicated. Despite the 
temporary closing of the cement works, 
which resulted in a serious set-back to 
the church financially, the officials and 
the pastor, Brother J. Kono, have opened 
a regular out-station and are also assist- 
ing in the work of the Sendai-Akune 
circuit. This church now receives but 
$10.50 a month in aid, and will soon be 
self-supporting. 

Sendai-Akune Circuit: At the session 
of the West Conference of the Japan 
Methodist Church last March there was 
considerable realignment of work in the 
southern end of this district. The 
Kami-Kagoshima Church, with thirteen 
members, was, with the consent of all, 
merged with the Central Church. In 
the town of Hitoyoshi the work was 
taken over as the responsibility of the 
Mission Board of the Japan Methodist 
Church. In exchange, the Mission 
Council added to its work in Akune and 
Izumi the work in Sendai and Kushi- 
kino, thus creaticg a four-point circuit 
along the new main line of the railroad 
on the seashore. The Rev. K. Homma 
was appointed to this circuit, but was 
called to higher service after scarce two 
months of work, the third pastor resid- 
ing in Sendai, to die within five years. 
During the summer vacation, Mr. T. 
Taka, a seminary student from Naga- 
saki prefecture, rendered efficient serv- 
ice. Since the opening of the fall term, 
this big circuit has been cared for by 
frequent visits of the missionary’s per- 
sonal assistant, Mr. Sato, or by the Rey. 
J. Kono from Yatsushiro. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK 


Hirosaki Academy (To-O Gijuku) (C. 

W. Iglehart) 

This school, housed in buildings truly 
described in Secretary Diffendorfer’s re- 
port as not fit for stables or automobile 
storage, is nevertheless one of the con- 
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spicuous centers of Christian influence 
in all northeastern Japan. In Sendai, 
two hundred miles to the south, there 
is a Presbyterian boys’ school, and that, 
with our school, constitutes the total 
facilities for Christian training of young 
men, for the whole of Japan north of 
Tokyo, with its nearly fifteen million 
people. 

An old feudal school with a long and 
proud history was brought back to life 
in 1920 as a Methodist school. This was 
one of the blessings of the centenary. 
With Dr. J. Sasamori, an able and prom- 
inent layman, as principal, it is now 
enjoying the full confidence of the com- 
munity, taking the lead in educational 
policies, and training a student body of 
six hundred, in general middle school 
education, as well as in Christian ideals 
of character. The boys of this school 
are already marked by their bearing and 
spirit, and the graduates of the past 
two years are making enviable rec- 
ords. 

The student Christian activities, under 
the leadership of Mr. Thompson, have 
been varied and successful. A voluntary 
Christian organization maintains regu- 
lar meetings, and in the spring sent a 
gospel team to nearby villages, holding 
meetings in the public schools. Two 
special evangelistic efforts resulted in 
definite decisions on the part of nearly 
one hundred boys. More than a third of 
the students are now Christians, though 
almost none are when they enter. 

The recent gift of Mr. Fujita of a 
large experiment farm, valued at about 
one million yen, raised the immediate 
question of the development of college 
grade work. We hope soon to open a 
higher normal teachers’ department. 
This, with its Christian atmosphere, and 
with the school spirit projected through 
its graduates, as teachers in the schools 
of these provinces should prove of great 
service to this backward part of Japan. 
It begins a new day of privilege. 


Aoyama Gakuin (E. T. Iglehart) 

The Aoyama Gakuin is our Methodist 
School in Tokyo. The word Aoyama 
means Green Hill, and is the name of 
the section of the city in which the 24 
acres that constitute the home of the 
school, are located. The word Gakuin 
means, literally, institution of learning. 
The school has celebrated its forty-sixth 
anniversary, and is growing in the quan- 
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tity and quality of its educational serv- 
ice. 

Japan has a good educational system, 
but it is not able to provide education 
of the higher grades for all who desire 
it. Most Mission schools are of the 
high school and college grade, but con- 
form to the recognized educational 
standards of the country. But besides 
giving an education to many young men 
and women who could not otherwise ob- 
tain it, our schools are also centers of 
Christian influence and activity, which 
have a most important part in the mak- 
ing of the future Christian manhood 
and womanhood of Japan. 

This institution is an outstanding 
Christian institution. It is owned and 
controlled by a Board of Managers, one 
half of whom are missionaries of our 
Church, and the other half are Japanese 
men and women, either of the Japan 
Methodist Church or alumni of the in- 
stitution. Its president and two of its 
departmental deans are Japanese Chris- 
tian leaders; the other two deans are 
missionaries. ‘The school is a hive of 
Christian activities. 

The Bible is a regular text book in 
the curriculum of every class in the 
school, approved by the Government. 
Vere Mos CneAw and oY. W.-C. MA: -organ- 
izations are active. College church 
and pastor, and a number of voluntary 
Bible classes, and other groups for 
Christian service, give expression to the 
active Christian character of the insti- 
tution. The school is absolutely unhin- 
dered in the carrying out of any Chris- 
tian efforts which it may desire to un- 
dertake. 

There are four regular departments of 
the school. The Boys’ High School has 
an enrolment of 1,160 in its five years. 
At the beginning of this school year it 
announced an incoming class of 200 and 
received 914 applications. The Girls’ 
High School was formerly the Aoyama 
Jo Gakuin, but is now a regular de- 
partment of the institution, an experi- 
ment in cooperation between the Wom- 
an’s Foreign Missionary Society and 
the Board of Foreign Missions, which is 
proving eminently successful. The for- 
mer principal, Miss A. B. Sprowles, is 
now dean of the department, which en- 
rolls over a thousand girls in the regu- 
lar and special departments. 

The college, which is for men only, 
has an enrolment of 969. Less. than 
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half the applicants for admission this 
year could be accepted because of limited 
space. There are three college courses: 
Liberal Arts, Normal English and Busi- 
ness. The head of each department is 
a Christian scholar, trained in our 
American Methodist colleges. The The- 
ological Department is a six years’ 
course for men and a three years’ course 
for Bible women. Several other churches 
besides our own are cooperating in its 
management and support, and are send- 
ing their ministerial candidates here. 
The enrolment is 120. 

All the main buildings of the school 
were destroyed in the great earthquake 
of five years ago. The generosity of the 
home church has made it possible to 
erect buildings for three of the depart- 
ments. The Theological Department is 
still working in “barrack” buildings. 
The heavy cut in our missionary appro- 
priations during the last few years has 
caused great difficulty in the financial 
problem of the school. 

Dean Abe, of the Boys’ High School, 
was the fraternal delegate from Japan 
to our General Conference last May. He 
continued in the United States during 
the fall and early winter, speaking in 
the churches on one of the teams of the 
Mission Board. 

One of the leading alumni of the col- 
lege, Mr. O. J. Majima, former man- 
aging director of the Mitsui Bank, died 
last spring and left to the school suf- 
ficient funds to erect a library and ad- 
ministration building, which will soon 
be under construction, to be completed 
by the summer of 1929. This will add 
greatly to the value of our school plant, 
and be a memorial monument to the 
donor. 

The authorities of the school are 
anxious that no Methodist traveler 
should visit Tokyo without coming to in- 
spect the Aoyama Gakuin, where the 
traditions and spirit of Methodism are 
being conserved and offered so fully to 
the young men and women of Japan. It 
will inspire every visitor. 


Chinzei Gakuin (Nagasaki Academy) 

(Glen W. Bruner) 

God has wonderfully blessed Chinzei 
Gakuin during the past twelve months. 
Our building program has at last been 
entered upon—a venture of faith that 
challenges the best within us. 

On the new site which was purchased 
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after the fire of 1924, we have poured 
the foundations and basement, and are 
now pouring the first story of Chinzei’s 
new reinforced concrete class room and 
administration building. Two-thirds of 
the funds required for the completion of 
this one building are assured. 

Under a cloudless sky, on Chinzei’s 
forty-seventh birthday, our Bishop J. C. 
Baker and Bishop Kogoru Usaki (Japan 
Methodist Church) laid the cornerstone 
of this new building. The school’s 
building program calls for a dormitory, 
gymnasium, chapel, president’s and mis- 
sionary residences, in addition to the 
structure now being erected. 

Since the establishment of the school 
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in 1881, hundreds of leaders have gone 
forth from her gates into the ministry, 
into the school room, or into business. 
The Rev. Noboru Kawasaki, president 
of Chinzei, pastor, executive and Chris- 
tian statesman, is but one example of 
these. The president of the Board of 
Trustees, its Japanese secretary-treas- 
urer, the architect-inspector, who is su- 
pervising the construction of our new 
building, our head teacher, and six 
other members of the faculty were intro- 
duced to Christ when they were students 
at Chinzei. 

There are 536 young men in attend- 
ance. One hundred and twenty students 
were baptized during the year. 


KOREA CONFERENCE 
Reported by Charles A. Sauer 


General 

The year under review has given us a 
new leader at the helm; a new outlook 
on Korea’s economic situation, and 
promises us a year without a cut in 
mission appropriations. New ventures 
have been made in many ways, espe- 
cially in the medical field. 

On the other hand, a trusted leader 
is gone, a drought has come, spelling 
ruin to many of our membership, while 
the growth of the liquor traffic and the 
indifference of our young people give 
us cause for concern. Only as we ex- 
amine these in detail shall we under- 
stand the signs of morning. 


The Drought 

An item of prime importance in so 
far as its effects on the immediate fu- 
ture of evangelistic work is concerned 
is the severe drought which visited four 
of our districts. Korea’s chief crop is 
rice, which requires flooded fields during 
the growing season. The failure of the 
usual rainy season to materialize in 
certain sections meant ruin to hundreds 
of farmers in the Suwon, Haiju, Che- 
mulpo and Pyengyang Districts. 

The results may be anticipated. Pas- 
tors’ salaries are not met because there 
is no money to pay them. Pupils are 
unable to pay their school fees and 
schools close because of lack of funds. 
Families move out carrying their few 
worldly possessions, and seeking work 
or becoming beggars in the less afflicted 


areas. In some cases all the influential 
leaders of the church disappear in this 
way, and district superintendents going 
to hold Quarterly Conferences find most 
of the church officials gone. 

Plans are under way to give such relief 
as is possible, but the Church will have 
to face the problem of encouraging and 
establishing diversified farming before 
these famine years can be eliminated. 


The Rural Problem 

The year is chiefly characterized by 
the coming to the front of the rural 
problem. Doctor Bruner’s survey of 
rural life in Korea became available 
early in the year, and the delegates to 
the Jerusalem Council found this prob- 
lem a major one. Some of our delegates 
visited Denmark en route from Jerusa- 
lem and studied at first hand rural con- 
ditions there. The Federal Council of 
Missions devoted most of its sessions 
this year to a study of this problem. 
It is acute with us. 

The plight of the Korean farmer may 
be realized at a glance from a study of 
a few basic facts. Korea with a land 
area twice that of the State of Ohio, 
has about three times as many people. 
Highty-five per cent of the people are 
directly dependent upon the land for a 
livelihood, while the percentage of till- 
able land is less than twenty-five per 
cent of the whole land area. Thus the 
average farm plot is ridiculously small, 
usually less than three acres, and the 
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average income one hundred fifty dollars 
annually. 

More than half of the farmers are 
tenants and the landlords are usurious 
in the extreme. Where in other coun- 
tries the tenant would be expected to 
furnish seeds, fertilizers, etc., on a fifty- 
fifty basis, in Korea, the tenant usually 
furnishes everything but the land, and 
pays taxes on that. Thus in many cases 
his net proceeds are less than one-fourth 
of his whole crop. 

The Korean farmer is further handi- 
capped by his “one-crop” system. When 
drought eliminates that crop he is re- 
duced to famine rations. The necessity 
of a diversified type of farming with 
such sidelines as poultry raising, vege- 
table raising, vegetable gardening, fruit 
raising, etc., will eventually dawn upon 
the farm population, and herein lies one 
of the tasks and opportunities of the 
Church. 

The churches are as yet poorly pre- 
pared to take adequate leadership in 
this movement. There is in all Korea 
one agricultural specialist among the 
missionaries and but one or two schools 
that have begun to face the problem of 
making the middle school prepare the 
student to look to the rural community 
as a place of usefulness. Agricultural 


/specialists and rural social engineers are 
_badly needed. There should be at least 


one for each Mission now on the field. 

In summary, as to the rural life prob- 
lem, it might be said that where a year 
ago the Church was lamenting the “hard 
times,’ to-day it is discussing coop- 
erative marketing, diversified farming, 
organization of savings and loan asso- 
ciations, elimination of needless incur- 
rence of debt. And the Church, having 
now placed its eye on a definite goal, 
cannot but advance. 


Growth of Liquor Traffic 

A problem closely related to that of 
rural welfare is that of intemperance. 
Indeed the distillery and brewery are 
springing up so rapidly that it would 
seem that Korea’s economic situation 
cannot be improved until this problem 
is solved. 

Questions sent out to a group of Ko- 
rean leaders concerning growth of the 
liquor traffic and the countering tem- 
perance movement, brought in almost 
uniformly the following characteristic 
comments: “The distillery and brewery 
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business is growing exceptionally fast. 
The temperance movement in the church 
is making little advance.” 

No country placed in the economic sit- 
uation in which Korea now finds her- 
self can afford to pay toll to the liquor 
traffic. And yet in a country where edu- 
cational leaders deplore the lack of 
educational institutions and the poverty 
of the constituency, the annual liquor 
bill would support the present educa- 
tional budget for from three to five years. 

The most active temperance work 
seems to be among the churches of the 
Pyengyang District, where in addition 
to other forms of work, volunteers are 
publishing a temperance magazine in 
order to create a wider temperance sen- 
timent. 

Probably one of the greatest criticisms 
of government educational leaders comes 
in connection with their lack of a stand 
on the temperance question. No school 
festivity is complete without the ‘sake’ 
cup. It is stated that as high as eighty 
per cent of the government teachers 
drink more or less. 

The Annual Conference has long felt 
the need of a missionary giving full 
time to temperance work, and has so 
requested for several years, but to date 
it has not been possible to make such 
an appointment. 


Facing a “‘No-Cut’’ Year 

It was with great rejoicing that the 
Finance Committee received word that 
World Service had maintained receipts 
equal to that of last year, and that no 
“cut” in the appropriations was to be 
faced the coming year. 

This committee has seen the annual 
appropriation drop from $78,000 to 
$38,000 in four years. It has slashed 
off primary schools and hospitals. It 
has combined circuits until men were 
responsible for more churches than they 
could possibly reach in a month. It has 
seen its missionary members pledge an- 
nually from three to five thousand dol- 
lars to supplement the mission budget. 

To continue to maintain the present 
status, it has been necessary to secure 
for 1929 some four thousand dollars out- 
side the appropriation. Of this amount 
a friend in America has pledged one 
half to be applied to the educational 
budget and the four high schools have 
been made responsible for raising five 
hundred dollars each. 
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The Church has held up remarkable 
well under this period of regression in 
mission aid, but when, as in some cases, 
the pastor must take up farming to sup- 
plement his diminished income, the har- 
vest of souls must necessarily decrease. 

The necessary combination of circuits 
has brought about a decrease in local 
receipts in nearly every case. Services 
are held less frequently, and people ask 
why they should pay for the support of 
a pastor who can come less than once 
a month. 


EDUCATION 


The Middle Schools 

In spite of ever increasing cuts in 
mission funds, the Finance Committee 
has continued to maintain its four 
schools of middle grade, located at Yeng 
Byen, Pyengyang, Seoul and Kongju, re- 
spectively. The two larger schools, 
Pai Chai in Seoul, with 800 students, 
and Kwang Syung in Pyengyang, with 
nearly 600, are recognized by the govern- 
ment as meeting the requirements in 
equipment and endowmet. 

The schools at Kongju and Yeng Byen 
enroll less than 100 students each. Due 
to a deficit in mission funds neither 
school has been able to secure govern- 
ment recognition and the craze for di- 
plomas from government recognized 
schools is so great that while the larger 
schools have two or three times as many 
applicants as they can receive, the 
smaller schools rarely have half the 
number of applicants they could accom- 
modate. 

The situation is especially unfortunate 
from the missionary standpoint, for 
better training can be given in the 
smaller school. The larger schools, 
faced with the necessity of meeting gov- 
ernment standards have had to neglect 
religious emphasis to some extent and 
both are seriously in need of chapel 
buildings. 

At Kwang Syung, where the students 
have a short chapel service in the open 
air, even in dead of winter, plans are 
under way for the raising of about 
$30,000 for a combined chapel and gym- 
nasium. Of this amount $20,000 is ex- 
pected from friends in America, the re- 
mainder to be raised locally, among 
alumni and patrons of the school. This 
building now seems to be a prospect of 
the immediate future. 
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At Pai Chai, where the 800 boys stand 
for the thirty minutes of chapel in a 
low one-story brick building, erected 
forty years ago to house the Methodist 
Publishing House of Korea, about fif- 
teen hundred dollars has been received 
locally toward a new chapel. 

At Kongju, the wise foresight of the 
principal, the Rev. F. E. C. Williams, 
has secured for the school a tract of 
nearly fifty acres of farm and forest 
land. Here an experiment in the en- 
richment of the curriculum by means of 
practical and industrial courses is being 
begun. The farm land is parcelled out 
in lots of eighty square feet to students 
and teachers, who must till their plots 
with their own hands. 

Trees grown on the forest land have 
provided the lumber for a beginning 
in a course in manual training. Courses 
in metal work as well as woodwork 
and farming are being added with 
a view to training the boys for a life of 
usefulness in the villages from which 
they come. Doctor Diffendorfer, after 
a visit to Kongju, stated that this school 
was, in his opinion, the best fitted in 
all Korea for experimentation along a 
new curriculum. 

Another excellent feature of the 
Kongju school is the self-help depart- 
ment. Funds have been invested in 
kerosene, books and local products which 
find a ready sale, and these are peddled 
from house to house by the boys in 
need of funds. In three years a busi- 
ness of over 13,000 yen has been done 
on an initial capital of only 300 yen. 

During the winter the monthly sale of 
kerosene alone often runs to more than 
400. The net profit in three years 
of over 1,700 yen has been used to aid 
twelve boys who otherwise would have 
had no opportunity to attend school. 

At Yeng Byen, the fine new building 
given the Mission by the local constitu- 
ency some years ago is the pride of the 
town—and its despair as well. Wnrol- 
ment has not been as large as expected, 
but when one remembers that the build- 
ing had not yet been dedicated before 
it was cut off the Mission budget for a 
time because of lack of funds and that 
almost annually the report has been cur- 
rent that lack of Mission funds would 
mean closed doors, it is a miracle that 
any students have come at all. 

The principal of this school has just 
returned from furlough and a year’s 
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study, and the year closes with the en- 
tire faculty and local constituency 
eagerly planning new educational fea- 
tures for the coming year. 


Chosen Christian College 

s Chosen Christian College is continu- 
ing its growth both in enrolment of 
students and in personnel of the teach- 
ing staff. Of the 271 students enroled 
this year, 86 are in the literary course, 
123 in the commercial, and 62 in the 
science department. 

The chief event of the year was the 
registration of the science department 
by the government, making the gradu- 
ates qualified teachers. The educational 
bureau sent three inspectors, who spent 
an entire day in giving written exam- 
inations. They reported that while they 
very rarely gave qualifications to one 
school in more than one subject, the re- 
sults of the examinations were so good, 
the teachers so satisfactory, and the 
equipment so well selected, that they 
would stretch a point and give qualifi- 
cations in mathematics, physics, and 
chemistry. 

Professor A. L. Becker has returned 
from furlough to take up his duties in 
the science department once more, while 
Professor B. W. Billings continues his 
duties in the literary department and a 
heavy speaking schedule and work 
eee government school students as 
well. 


MEDICAL WORK 


Medical Progress 

The outstanding feature of the year in 
medical work has been the completion 
of Korea’s first tuberculosis sanitarium 
equipped to treat this disease along 
modern lines. This building, made pos- 
sible by the Verberg bequest, was dedi- 
cated by Bishop Baker in October. 

While the death rate throughout the 
world from tuberculosis is estimated at 
about one in twelve, Korea’s toll is 
one in five. To combat this, a school 
of hygiene for the tuberculous has also 
been established in connection with the 
new sanitarium, and these two institu- 
tions with the special training of the 
superintendent, Dr. Sherwood Hall, be- 
speak better days in the fight with the 
“white death.” ; 

Dr. Marian Hall (Mrs. Sherwood 
Hall), has been doing a work for 
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women and children that is attracting 
great attention. ; 

At Pyengyang, Doctor Anderson’s new 
X-ray machine, one of the best in the 
Orient, probably the best in the Japa- 
nese Empire, continues to be the center 
of the medical work. This is a union 
hospital in which our Board is Coop- 
erating with the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society and with the Northern 
Presbyterian Mission. 

The lack of a dispensary connected 
with the hospital is a handicap, and the 
doctors work in quarters so crowded 
that in some cases the window sill pro- 
vides the only available shelf space. 

Kongju, like Yeng Byen, has no resi- 
dent medical missionary. Dr. Norman 
Found, now of Severance Hospital, 
makes one trip each month to his old 
dispensary at Kongju, which is now op- 
erated by Yang Shai Syun. This dis- 
pensary, like the one at Yeng Byen, is 
loaned with its equipment to the local 
Korean doctor, who must be responsible 
for his own support. In this way it has 
been possible to insure the presence of 
qualified Korean physicians in these 
two mission centers. 

At Wonju, Dr. S. E. McManis con- 
tinues to do fine work. This hospital is 
the only mission institution and Doctor 
McManis the only missionary left in 
this entire territory, from Seoul to the 
east coast, as reminders to the Korean 
people that missionaries are among 


them. 


Severance Hospital and College 
Severance Union Medical College and 
Severance Union Hospital report a mem- 
orable year of several epoch-making fea- 
tress, he Severance-Prentiss Hospital 
wing was dedicated in March. The hour 
when Mrs. O. R. Avison unlocked the 
front door with a silver key and declared 
the institution open to inspection was a 
memorable one to the assembled guests, 
who recalled the days when college and 
hospital staff set to work to excavate 
with their own hands the basement for 
this wing before the money was in sight. 
The unveiling of a life-sized bronze 
statue of Dr. O. R. Avison, the beloved 
president of the institution, was another 
feature of this March afternoon, and 
marked the realization of a long contem- 
plated project of Dr. S. H. Hong, one 
of the members of Severance’s first 


graduating class, 
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An increased enrolment of both medi- 
cal students and nurses, greatly in- 
creased receipts from patients, in- 
creased sales by the wholesale medical 
supply department, and the first income 
from the new $50,000 endowment fund 
are other features of this quarter cen- 
tury milestone year. 

Our representatives in this institution 
are Dr. J. D. VanBuskirk and Dr. Nor- 
man Found. Doctor VanBuskirk, vice- 
president of the college, is now on fur- 
lough. Doctor Found, just returned 
from furlough, has charge of the depart- 
ments of pathology and bacteriology. 


Woman’s Medical Institute 

No report on medical work for the 
year would be complete without mention 
of the establishment of the Woman’s 
Medical Institute by Dr. Rosetta S. Hall, 
of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety. Doctor Hall, widow of Dr. Will- 
iam James Hall, sainted member of the 
Korea Mission, 1891-94, after nearly 
forty years of service for the women of 
Korea, has made it possible for them 
to secure medical training in their na- 
tive land. 

A two-story building has been secured 
in Seoul and fitted up for class and 
laboratory purposes. A full course of 
four years with one preparatory year 
in addition has been outlined and the 
staff of Korean, Japanese and foreign 
teachers has begun work with a class 
of eighteen. 


EVANGELISTIC 


The district superintendents report a 
good year in spite of reverses due to 
cutting off of circuits or to drought in 
some areas. Almost every district re- 
ports one or more new churches com- 
pleted. In size, none of these is of 
especial importance, but in view of the 
sacrifices involved to secure them, they 
are milestones indeed. In one case the 
church has been in process of construc- 
tion for two or three years and one mem- 
ber mortgaged a portion of his farm be- 
fore the building was finally completed. 
The missionary who knows of these sac- 
rifices finds it difficult to urge greater 
giving when funds from America fail off. 

The north having more readily ac- 
cepted the Christian message now has 
many self-supporting churches. WHight- 
een of twenty-three circuits on the 
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Pyengyang district are self-supporting 
and the grants in aid to Yeng Byen 
district average less than five dollars per 
month per pastor. As one travels south 
the amount needed to supplement the 
local receipts increases because the re- 
sponse to the Christian message has 
been less prompt. 

The three densely populated districts 
of the south present a great untouched 
section of our work. Here only about 
one in two hundred of the population 
has been reached by the Christian mes- 
sage. 


The Korean Pastorate 


Of the eleven district superintendents 
comprising the cabinet staff, six are Ko- 
rean and five missionary members. The 
Korean Annual Conference now has a 
membership of 103 Korean pastors and 
eighteen effective missionaries. The 
largest class of deacons and elders in 
the history of the Conference was or- 
dained by Bishop Baker shortly after 
his arrival at Seoul in October. Of the 
class of seven men received on trial, all 
but one were seminary graduates while 
at the same time an equal number of 
men ineffective because of lack of edu- 
cational advantages have been dropped 
from the roll. Slowly but surely, the 
pastorate is coming into the hands of 
men more fully qualified to face the new 
day. 

Materially, the prospect before these 
men is not attractive. In a country so 
economically situated as we have in- 
dicated Korea to be, it is not to be 
expected that the native membership 
outside the larger cities can pay an 
adequate salary to its ministry. In ac- 
tual practice, preachers’ salaries range 
from fifteen to twenty dollars a month, 
according to Doctor VanBuskirk’s study, 
a bare subsistence wage for the average 
family. ; 

Such a basis of support gives nothing 
for education of one’s children nor for 
one’s own reading. The problem for 
securing scholarships for children of pas- 
tors and providing funds for reading 
circles for the pastors is one which the 
missionary must constantly face. Con- 
sidering the dearth of reading material, 


the average pastor is a remarkable 
preacher. 


The Church and the Young People 
There is grave concern on the part of 
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Church leaders concerning lack of reli- 
gious faith among the younger genera- 
tion. The Laymen’s Conference empha- 
sized the fact that the Church is re- 
treating at this point and replies from 
Korean pastors substantiate this view. 

The reason is not far to seek. Science 
and religion have just begun. their con- 
flict in Korea. But that age-old conflict 
is highly complicated. In the West, 
centuries of gradual growth from an- 
imism to monotheism were possible be- 
fore science came upon the scene. 

In the Orient, on the other hand, for 
many, if not a majority of the people, 
animism and superstition are going out, 
not because of evolution of a higher 
type of religion but because of the in- 
coming of the science which destroys all 
necessity for the type of religion the 
Korean has so far felt in need of. Liv- 
ing in a world of fear, the Korean paid 
homage to the spirit of smallpox. Sci- 
ence drives out the evil spirit, and the 
Korean, freed from -his superstitious 
fear, is apt to think of all religion as 
mere superstition. 


The Social Gospel 


Doctor Brunner’s survey of rural con- 
ditions in Korea as reported to the Je- 
rusalem Council calls attention to the 
fact that while enthusiasm for Bible 
study in Korea is an outstanding char- 
acteristic of Korean religious life, the 
Church has been chiefly concerned with 
the individual and not the social gos- 
pel. 

In a day when laymen are calling for 
a leadership of the young people and 
when rural sociologists are lamenting 
the fact that the virtues of honesty 
and industry must receive so much at- 
tention before Korea’s rural problem 
can be solved, there is need for particu- 
lar attention to these phases of life on 
the part both of pastors and Sunday 
school teachers. Thus both the older 
Christians and the young people will see 
the relation of the gospel to everyday 
life. 


Union Theological Seminary 

Union Theological Seminary, operated 
in conjunction with the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, is-reported to be in 
a period of transition. 


A class of forty-one was graduated in~ 


March. Due to absence on furlough, and 
for other reasons, of most of the faculty, 
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no class was held in the spring term. 
In September the seminary opened its 
doors to only those students who lacked 
less than one year of finishing the reg- 
ular seminary course of three years. 
This is a distinct advance step. 
Beginning in April, it is proposed to 
begin a new course of four years and 
receive only first year students. The 
transition period of three or four years 
is thus, because of lack of funds, a pe- 
riod when no graduates are forthcoming. 
It does not augur well for the future 
that in this day when an educated min- 
istry is so necessary, it should be nec- 
essary to cease producing graduates for 
a period of three or four years to come. 


Christian Literature Society 

Dr. C. S. Deming is now giving prac- 
tically full time to the work of the 
Christian Literature Society, the one 
official publishing company for the Fed- 
eral Council of Missions. 

This society has long been strictly a 
mission institution so far as its admin- 
istrative board was concerned, but the 
past year has seen the election by the 
Korean churches of four representatives 
to the Board of Trustees. This is less 
than a twenty-five per cent recognition, 
but it paves the way for making the 
institution more truly representative of 
the Korean Church. 

The society reports a substantial in- 
crease in nearly every department of 
the work. Of especial mention is the 
publication of the Universal Bible Dic- 
tionary, prepared by the staff of the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary of 
Pyengyang. This book has had a phe- 
nomenal sale and is characterized as 
the largest, most attractive and most 
important Christian book (the Bible 
excepted), yet published in the Korean 
language. 

Under the editorship of the Rev. F. E. 
C. Williams of our mission, the first 
issue of the new Korea Mission Year 
Book has come from the press. This 
first issue presents an excellent survey 
of the work of all missions in Korea, 
station by station. 


Our New Leader 

It was not without a feeling of great 
regret that the missionary body learned 
that by decision of the General Confer- 
ence, Bishop and Mrs. Welch were to be 
assigned to the Pittsburgh Area. 
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_ If Bishop Welch’s twelve years had 
peculiarly fitted him to continue certain 
administrative readjustments, Bishop 
Baker’s years at the University of IIli- 
nois have given him peculiar prepara- 
tion for leadership among the young 
people of this land. 

And just as Bishop Welch by wise 
foresight led the mission into taking 
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the necessary steps to place Korean 
leaders side by side with missionaries 
on all important committees and boards, 
thus avoiding a rift which has been 
more apparent in other churches, even so 
we may trust Bishop Baker to lead us 
in the solution of our gravest problem, 
bringing .the young people to know 
Christ. 
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MALAYA, SUMATRA AND PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


The Missions in Southeastern Asia consist of the Conferences in the 
Malay Peninsula, Sumatra and Philippine Islands. 

The work in Malaysia was begun by Rey. William F. Oldham, who 
arrived in Singapore in 1885. Growth is indicated as follows: Mission organ- 
ized in 1889; Mission Conference, 1893; Malaya Annual Conference, 1902. 
The work in Java, Sumatra and West Borneo was organized as the Nether- 
lands Indies Mission Conference in 1918. North Sumatra was set off as a 
Mission in 1922 and became a Mission Conference in 1925. Consolidation 
of all our work in the Netherlands Indies into the Sumatra Mission Confer- 
ence was effected in 1928. 

Rev. George H. Bickley was elected a Bishop in 1920 and assigned 
to residence in Singapore. In 1924, he returned to the United States and 
was granted the supernumerary relation because of ill health. He died 
December 24, 1924. Rev. Titus Lowe was elected a Bishop in 1924 and 
assigned to Singapore. In 1928 he returned to the United States, his suc- 
cessor being Rev. Edwin F. Lee, who was elected Missionary Bishop for the 
Singapore Area. 

Our work in the Philippine Islands was begun in 1899 by Bishop 
James M. Thoburn. Rev. T. H. Martin, our first missionary, arrived in 
1900. Bishop W. P. Eveland, a missionary bishop for Southern Asia, 
resided in Manila from his election in 1912 until his death in 1916. 

Rey. Charles EH. Locke was elected a Bishop in 1920 and assigned to 
residence in Manila. In 1924, he was assigned to the St. Paul Area in the 
United States and Bishop Charles B. Mitchell was assigned to Manila. Bishop 
Mitchell retired in 1928 and the Philippine Islands Conference was placed in 
the Singapore Area. 
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PHILIPPINE ISLANDS CONFERENCE 
Reported by J. F. Cottingham 


General 

There was not a little disappointment 
in the Islands when the news came that 
the General Conference had found it ex- 
pedient to unite our Area with Singa- 
pore. But our people are loyal, and the 
work is going forward as usual. 

Our territory is large, about the size of 
the State of Kentucky. The work has 
grown, but many towns and barrios, and 
the mountain people are calling for 
some one to come and work among them. 
It is discouraging that we are unable to 
respond to these calls. We are like sol- 
diers on the frontline of battle who find 
themselves with no more ammunition. 


Bishop and Mrs. Lee 

While many felt that the change in 
the Area was a mistake, all agreed that 
the selection of Doctor Lee as the resi- 
dent Bishop was a fine choice. It was 
like the homecoming of old friends. Im- 
mediately upon their arrival Bishop and 
Mrs. Lee engaged in the many activities 
of the new field. Receptions and visita- 
tions were planned. In a month the 
Bishop was able to see a large number 
of our 150 preachers and to visit many 
of the 275 chapels. The spirit in which 
our people cooperate promises a fruitful 
four years. 

Bishop and Mrs. Lee understand the 
Malay, and speak a language that has 
many words in common with the promi- 
nent dialects of the Islands. This, and 
the fact that both understand the Ori- 
ental viewpoint, give the Filipinos great 
confidence in them. 


Domestic Missions 


Each year we have hoped for an in- 
crease in the appropriations. As we 
look back over ten years and see how 
much less we have now than before the 
Centenary—less because we have few 
special gifts and because the purchasing 
power of the peso has decreased so 
greatly—we are amazed that we have 
held our own so well. Preachers are 
fewer than ten years ago, and chapels 
are very much in need of repair. In 
some places the Church has made little 
progress since the first cut. 


Filipinos have a missionary spirit and 
respond in a remarkable way when they 
understand the needs of their fellows. 
The Domestic Mission Society is the 
most effective agency for the propaga- 
tion of the gospel at the present time. 
In some districts it is the only way open 
for the establishment of new work. In 
the Manila District these societies dur- 
ing the past year supplemented the sal- 
aries of eleven men, helped erect three 
new chapels and cared for one trained 
nurse. It took almost four thousand 
pesos to do this, but the churches raised 
it gladly. 


Young People’s Societies 

It is never hard to organize in the 
Orient. Our papers are full of the re- 
ports of organizations which are formed 
and which last but a short time. Our 
Epworth Leagues, however, have en- 
dured and furnish an avenue for the 
activities of the young people of the 
church. In many towns the League 
has been a place of diversion for the 
youth. There will be at least a fifty per 
cent increase this year. 

Often the League meets at three 
o’clock on Sunday afternoon, and it is 
not an unusual sight to see three hun- 
dred young men and women at one of 
these services. One pastor said, “Many 
young people come here and enjoy the 
Sunday afternoon League services who 
would otherwise go to the baseball field 
or perhaps to the cockpit.” The serv- 
ices are devotional, with singing and 
special numbers. 

Epworth League Institutes are grow- 
ing. Last year we had three and this 
year there will be four, and possibly 
five, with an attendance of over 600. 
Poverty keeps many away; and the lack 
of some way to earn a dollar or two 
prevents many students from attending. 

Each year brings better and larger 
Sunday schools, more qualified workers, 
and in many places better equipment. It 
is pathetic to see how little material 
some of our workers have. Recently we 
visited a Sunday school where the regu- 
lar attendance was 518. The chapel is 
the largest in the province—about 
30 by 60 feet—and has a small gallery. 
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It stands fifth or sixth in the list of 
churches in the Islands, both in size and 
equipment. Yet on this day there was 
not room for half the children. Classes 
were held in sheds, under the trees, out 
on the beach under an old boat. We 
need a larger chapel, but are powerless 
to build it now. 

In another place 375 pupils were 
studying in one room, 30 by 50 feet. 
Our pastors are trying to solve the prob- 
lem by erecting bamboo sheds and huts 
around the church whenever they have 
sufficient land. 

We have 70,000 members in the Meth- 
odist Church, and the outlook is en- 
couraging. 


Youth and the Schools 

Manila is a great educational center. 
The University of Manila is one of the 
best in the Orient. There are many 
high grade private universities and the 
Catholic colleges with their fine new 
buildings. Almost every province has 
its high school, and it has been neces- 
sary to open numerous private high 
schools and academies. 

Of the three million young people of 
school age about three-fifths are in 
school. A few years ago the Filipino 
might have been called “the man with 
the bolo,’ but now he is “the young 
man with a fountain pen.” Housing ac- 
commodations are poor in the centers 
of learning, and to meet this condition 
hostels have been established. Our dor- 
mitories for boys and for girls have 
had a good year and have furnished the 
nucleus for many churches among the 
young people. 

In all the student churches the Eng- 
lish language is used, not only because 
it furnishes a common medium of ex- 
pression, but because students are eager 
to improve their knowledge and use of 
that tongue. Almost every church and 
Sunday school has a class in English, 
and more and more books and papers 
are being used. Some day we hope to 
have a people who love to read, for the 
love of reading. 

A visit to the churches in Manila on 
Sunday would find at Central Students’ 
Church, Knox Memorial, Saint Paul’s 
and five or six smaller places no less 
than a thousand young people at the 
morning service. At Malabon and Na- 
votas, which are just outside the city, 
five hundred students are enrolled. At 
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Malolos, Cabanatuan, Tuguegarao, San 
Fernando, Tarlac, Lingayen, Vigan and 
other centers other hundreds are meet- 
ing each week. English revivals and 
student meetings under the direction of 
the Wesley Foundation draw large num- 
bers. 


Evangelistic 

Rare and wonderful revivals have 
accompanied our work. Some of the 
best have been in the early morning. 
The Roman Catholics ring the bells for 
early worship, and often the people rise 
at three in the morning and go on to 
church. If the Protestant Church is 
open and they hear singing they will fill 
the chapel. Christmas and Haster fur- 
nish splendid seasons for such evange- 
listic work. 

All Saints’ Day, so popular with the 
Catholics, has also become a day of 
evangelistic work. The workers saw 
great crowds going to the cemetery to 
sit before the graves of the dead, so 
they also went there and preached the 
gospel. The results were worth while. 

In one province an epidemic of dysen- 
tery broke out among the children. 
There was a death in almost every fam- 
ily. The pastor organized his workers 
and they helped the poor during the day 
and held the prayer meetings at night. 
One man wrote, “We have had fifty-six 
funerals, all children of Catholics, in our 
church during the past month.” The 
parents of these dead babies are now 
attending our Sunday school, and I 
have just baptized sixty of them into 
the church. 

This is a poor town, with a popula- 
tion of 6,000, and although supposed to 
be mostly Catholic, has no priest. Ours 
is the only pastor in the town. In the 
province we have ten preachers to about 
ninety thousand people, the Catholics 
had two priests to serve all, now there 
is one. The people are too poor to sup- 
port the priests. 

The Independent Catholic Church has 
a few local priests in the province, and 
they, like the Roman Catholics, depend 
upon the fees collected from the sacra- ° 
ments for support. They admit they are 
not succeeding, and are unable to un- 
derstand why our pastors remain when 
we must depend upon free will offerings 
for our living. Perhaps our people do 
suffer, but they love the work, their 
fellowmen and their Master. 
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The baptisms for the year will amount 
to more than seven thousand or about 
twelve per cent of the total member- 
ship New congregations have been 
formed in many places and the field is 
yet white for the harvest. There has 
been increased activity on the part of 
the Roman Catholic Church. Sunday 
schools are being organized in many 
parishes and recently an attempt was 
made to establish one in the great Manila 
Cathedral. German and Belgian priests 
are going into the difficult places and 
are using Protestant revival methods. 

One town of ten thousand has been 
somewhat awakened by such efforts, but 
the padre feels that we are proselytizing 
because we have a chapel and large con- 
gregation. 


Financial 

The people are giving with a will. One 
district reports a giving of almost six 
pesos per capita. That is a large sum 
when one knows the income of the 
people. 

This has been a hard year. Locusts 
ravaged some provinces; drought came 
to others; and a terrific typhoon swept 
over us during Thanksgiving week. The 
storm moved slowly over an area south 
of Manila. It was like a great doughnut 
a hundred miles across. The velocity of 
the wind was a hundred and fifty miles 
an hour, yet the center of the storm 
moved very slowly, about five miles an 
hour. Terrible winds lashed our towns 
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and fields. After passing into the China 
Sea the storm changed its path and, re- 
turning, struck the Island of Luzon a 
second time. 

Many of our chapels were demolished. 
We do not yet know just how many; our 
crops and boats were destroyed; and 
two hundred lives were lost. In Manila 
District the Taytay people had, by tith- 
ing, just finished the roof of their new 
church. The sides were not yet on. The 
gale struck it and tossed it a twisted 
mass into the street. Their loss will be 
three or four thousand pesos. I do not 
know how they can rebuild. The tithe 
for years has gone into the building. 


Our Chapels 

“Your buildings are poor.” This is 
the usual statement of the visitor. It 
is true. But there are some things the 
friend does not know. This is a land 
of death and decay. Few timbers with- 
stand the ravages of the white ant. The 
best of wood suffers decay in a few years 
because of the moist, hot climate. Rust 
and corrosion destroy metal. Cement and 
stone last well, but are expensive and 
we have frequent earthquakes. But 
more than all, our building program has . 
been so large. After thirty years 279 
buildings have been erected and are still 
standing. This year has seen the people 
working heroically on this improvement, 
and there are now more than seventy 
buildings in process of construction. 
The spirit of the people is praiseworthy. 


MALAYA CONFERENCE 
Reported by C. D. Patterson 


General 

“Where cross the crowded ways of 
life’—that’s Malaya, the wonderland of 
southeastern Asia. Singapore, at the 
extreme southern tip of the Malay Pen- 
insula, is making rapid strides in its 
commercial importance. The much 
commented upon Naval Base placed this 
conglomerate city in the spot lights of 
. the world’s thinking. Malacca, 150 miles 
northward, and Penang at the northern 
end of the Malay Peninsula, are con- 
stantly in the itineraries of the world 
travelers. The inviting miles of macad- 
amized roads and the interesting railway 
line between Singapore and Penang urge 
the traveler to leave the tossing southern 


seas and venture to the inland towns 
such as Kuala Lumpur and Ipoh. Ma- 
laya has about the same area as New 
York State or Iowa, and its population 
ranks with that of California or Michi- 
gan. The climate is not extremely op- 
pressive even though Sol is unchallenged 
in the frequently rain-moistened skies. 
The outstanding peculiarity of Malaya 
is its numerous classes of people. The 
three leading groups are Malays, of 
which there are 1,651,000; Chinese total- 
ing 1,175,000; and Indians numbering 
472,000. In the total population, the 
Malays have the majority, but three- 
fourths of the population of Singapore 
and Penang are Chinese. In Singapore 
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sixty-eight different languages or dia- 
lects are spoken. The average popula- 
tion per square mile is fifty-nine. This 
low figure is accounted for by the broad 
areas of almost unpopulated virgin 
jungle. 

The cultivated areas include 635,000 
acres of rice fields, 2,118,000 acres of rub- 
ber plantations, 248,000 acres of cocoa- 
nut groves, and a few hundred acres of 
Pineapples. Most of the rice is grown 
by the Malays. The Chinese are the 
possessors of many of the rubber plan- 
tations. 


Religions 


The religious life of Malaya is as 
varied as the peoples. The Malays are 
almost all adherents of the Mohammedan 
faith. This religion was brought to 
them by the early Indian traders and 
the later Arab teachers. The Indians 
are either Mohammedan or Hindu. A 
modified form of the latter claims the 
majority. The caste system and many 


other Hindu customs are of much 
less significance in Malaya than in 
India. The Sikhs have a religion of 


their own which is designated by that 
name. The Chinese are divided between 
Confucianists and Buddhists and these 
are closely linked to a complementary 
religion known as Taoism. There seems 
to be no strict lines of distinction in 
the practices of these faiths. Both the 
Buddhist and the Confucian observe the 
Taoists’ rites at the Chinese temples. 
Schools 

The chief means of contact of the mis- 
sionaries and the varied people is the 
mission schools. The subsidiary ele- 
ment of these schools places them under 
Government supervision in regard to 
curricula. Religious knowledge is taught 
as one of the school subjects and credit 
is given for certain Bible studies. 
Many pupils excel in these studies. 

The 22,000 pupils in the Methodist 
Mission Schools in Malaya are provided 
for by 74 schools, employing 577 teachers 
of which 505 are Asiastic. Some of 
these teachers are graduates of Hong- 
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kong University, Cambridge, Madras, 
and other schools in China, India, Eng- 
land, and United States. The recent be- 
ginning of Raffles College in Singapore 
opens the way for more highly trained 
staffs in our schools. 

The demand for schools was only 
partly met by the following building 
enterprises. New Girls’ Schools at Ipoh, 
Klang, and Singapore provided for 
nearly 1,000 girls. The opening of the 
Young Woman’s Seminary makes the 
earlier dreams of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society representatives in 
Singapore begin to come true. The 
Boys’ School at Kuala Lumpur was en- 
larged to provide for 400 more students. 
A new building relieved congestion in 
the Anglo-Chinese School at Singapore 
by making it possible to move the upper 
classes out of the old building. 


Religious Education 

A most hopeful move for Malaya was 
made at the last Annual Conferences of 
Malaya and North Sumatra by the ap- 
pointment of a Religious Education 
Commission and an Executive Secretary. 
This secretary is to have full time duties 
in the interests of the Religious Ed- 
ucation programs in our schools and 
churches. This marks the culmination 
of the request made in 1918 for a full 
time Sunday school worker. The Reli- 
gious Hducation program is to be as 
extensive as the newness of the Commis- 
gion will allow, the various phases of its 
work being the home, the vernacular and 
English churches, the boarding schools, 
and the day schools. Religious litera- 
ture is also to be emphasized. 

The realization of the hope for a full 
time worker to promote religious educa- 
tion in its numerous phases arouses a 
still greater hope for full time secre- 
taries for the young people’s and the 
children’s division. The success of the 
1929 Epworth League Institute seems a 
proof that a new interest has been 
aroused and a new day is dawning both 
for religious education and for general 
missionary activities in Malaya. 
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SUMATRA MISSION CONFERENCE 
Reported by J. C. Hamel 


Reinforcements 

During the year of 1928 considerable 
reinforcements of our staff were made 
possible when through the consolidation 
of our Java, Borneo and Sumatra work, 
all the workers were stationed in Su- 
matra. Fields allotted to Methodist 
care, but hitherto unattended, were now 
occupied; but it seems as if with the 
enlarged staff still more doors are open- 
ing, and an ever-widening field of labor 
is before us. 


Medan Schools 

Mr. Means continued his able leader- 
ship, and succeeded in completing the 
best school year in the history of that 
institution. Applying the psychological 
test and by observing his staff of teach- 
ers, he was able to bring the teaching 
force up to a very high standard. En- 
rolment increased in spite of increased 
school fees, and many had to be turned 
away as no room for them was available. 
High school classes were started during 
the evenings, and met a real need. 

If only the financial burden of an un- 
paid for building were lifted, soon it 
would prove to be one of Methodism’s 
foremost schools in the mission field. 

During the year a boarding school was 
opened and is already a success. 


Superintendent 


Rev. R. L. Archer, Superintendent for 
a number of years, proved himself espe- 
cially during this year of 1928, a year of 
expansion, an able leader. Crowded as 
he was with duties, the superintendency, 
evangelistic work in the Medan circuit 
and the Mission Treasury, he still found 
time to undertake a building project, so 
that’ the erection of a church at Bindjei 
is under way. All of his colleagues 
appreciate his fine spirit and wise coun- 
sel, and wish him a well-earned rest 
during his furlough period. A study of 
the statistics, and a visit to the stations 
will reveal a deepening of religious life, 
and quiet growth. 


Tebing Tinggi 

Dr. A. H. Prussner, after arriving on 
this field, set immediately to work to 
make of this station a circuit, and pen- 


etrated from there into surrounding 
jungleland. Much to his delight he 
found groups of natives more than will- 
ing to have Christian work done among 
them. Even during this year, he had 
the privilege of baptizing some of these 
native children of the soil, and received 
much encouragement from the work. 

His ability to speak the Arabic lan- 
guage gave him access to a group of 
Islam students, with whom he had sev- 
eral meetings along the discussion meth- 
od line. 

A site with some buildings on it was 
procured for the continuation of our 
Preachers’ Training School, formerly 
located in Java. 

In June, we called all of our preachers, 
evangelists and teachers to meet at 
Tebing Tinggi for an Institute. A most 
profitable time was spent. Both educa- 
tionally and spiritually a high tone pre- 
vailed. ; 

Miss Frieda Chadwick, Mrs. Archer, 
and Mrs. Prussner taught the women 
separately, and made the Institute for 
them, also, a time of great profit. 


Palembang 


Mr. Dabritz took over the English 
School from Dr. Mark Freeman, and not 
only continued this fine institution, but 
even succeeded in giving it a new lease 
of life. Now that plans are being made 
for 1929 to have two missionaries oc- 
cupy that station, we feel that soon it 
will prove that the unceasing labor of 
the Freemans in this and in surround- 
ing villages has borne abundant fruitage. 


Tandjong Balei Circuit 


Rev. J. P. Stamer spent a profitable 
year in language study while supervising 
this work. Understanding the Batak 
language, beside the Malay, will give 
him increased possibilities of usefulness 
in that work. They are still aiming for 
a new church-school at Tandjong Balei, 
but found difficulty in obtaining a site. 
Mr. Stamer did considerable investiga- 
tion of unoccupied fields and reported to 
Conference his findings. 


Kisaran Circuit 


During the year the missionary resi- 
dence was completed, and a fine, though 
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inexpensive school building erected. It 
was the writer’s privilege to spend a 
most blessed year on this circuit, and 
to see the main station and out-stations 
steadily growing. 

Boenoet completed a most successful 
year. Bosar Sipinggan grew until its 
building became entirely inadequate. A 
memorial chapel is now being erected to 
the memory of Mrs. Caye, mother of 
Mrs. Archer. By the appearance of 
things, Bosar Sipinggan will become our 
leading out-station. 

At Kopas we experienced a religious 
awakening when a group of Toba Bataks 
moved in, and began to cooperate for 
wet rice cultivation and village construc- 
tion. Fourteen were. baptized at the 
Christmas season. 
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Laboean Bilik Circuit 

This warm territory includes parts of 
the Koealve River, Panch River and 
Bila River valleys. Small settlements 
are everywhere and here and there 
Christians have gone to live. Realizing 
the command of our Lord, “Ye are my 
witnesses,” a simple beginning in some 
instances has been made. Rev. C. M. 
Worthington, together with Rev. Math- 
ews H. Barat, visited these beginnings 
and succeeded in organizing some as cen- 
ters of evangelistic work. 

Just now Rantau Prapat is being con- 
sidered for a missionary residence. 
Should this plan be realized then life 
will become more bearable for the mis- 
sionary, as Laboean Bilik is far from a 
health resort. 
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INDIA AND BURMA > 


The work in India was begun by Rev. William Butler, who arrived in 
Calcutta, September 25, 1856. 

The India Mission Conference was organized by Bishop Thomson in 1864. 

Rev. William Taylor began his evangelistic work in India among English- 
speaking people on the self-supporting plan in 1870. The results of this 
campaign were organized into the South India Conference in 1876. 

The Burma Mission was started in 1879 by Bishop Thoburn. 

From these beginnings the work has now grown into ten Annual 
Conferences, one Mission Conference and three episcopal areas. The Missionary . 
Bishops for India have been the following: Rev. James M. Thoburn, elected 
in 1888, retired in 1908, died in 1922; Rev. Edwin Parker, elected in 1900, 
died in 1901; Rev. Frank W. Warne, elected in 1900; Rev. John EK. Robinson, 
elected in 1904, retired in 1920, died in 1922; Rev. John W. Robinson, elected 
in 1912. 

By action of the General Conference of 1920, Bishops Warne and Rob- 
inson were elected General Superintendents, and episcopal areas in India were © 
fixed as follows: Bishop Warne, Lucknow Area—North India, Northwest India 
and Lucknow Conferences; Bishop Robinson, Bombay Area—Central Provy- 
inces, Bombay, Gujarat Conference and Indus River Mission Conference; 
Bishop F. B. Fisher, elected in 1920, Calcutta Area—Bengal Conference and 
Burma Mission Conference; Bishop H. L. Smith, elected in 1920, Bangalore 
Area—South India Conference and English Mission. 

By action of the General Conference of 1924, the episcopal areas were 
fixed as follows: Bishop Warne, Bangalore Area—Burma Mission Conference, 
Hyderabad and South India Conferences; Bishop Robinson, Delhi Area— 
North India and Northwest India Conferences; Bishop Fisher, Calcutta Area 
—Bengal, Central Provinces and Lucknow Conferences and Bhabua Mission; 
Bishop B. T. Badley, elected in 1924, Bombay Area—Bombay, Gujarat and 
Indus River Conferences. 

At the General Conference of 1928, Bishop Warne retired, and the areas 
were fixed as follows: Bishop Robinson, Delhi Area—Indus River, North 
India and Northwest India Conferences; Bishop Fisher, Calcutta Area—Ben- 
gal, Central Provinces, Lucknow and Burma Conferences; Bishop Badley, 
Bombay Area—Bombay, Gujarat, Hyderabad and South India Conferences, 
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THE DELHI AREA 
Bishop J. W. Robinson 


General Conference 


When General Conference at its Kan- 
sas City meeting made provision where- 
by the Central Conference of Southern 
Asia, subject to constitutional sanction, 
might elect one of its own episcopal 
leaders, it did a thing highly pleasing to 
the Bishops who had hitherto been labor- 
ing in the field. But at the same time, 
because of the delay involved in electing 
a successor to Bishop Warne, it added 
greatly to the burden of his colleagues. 
Until the Constitution of the Church is 
amended, and until under it as thus 
amended the Central Conference exer- 
cises its prerogative, three men have 
to carry the administrative burden that 
has for many years been distributed 
among four. 


Delhi Area Territory 


As far as the Delhi Area is concerned, 
the outcome has been to add perhaps a 
third to the burden of work that is to 
be carried, and to multiply by three the 
size of the territory that has to be cov- 
ered. Composed as it now is of the 
North India, the Northwest India and 
the Indus River Conferences, the Area 
now embraces a territory of 722,700 
square miles, with a population of 86,- 
741,000. As a matter of convenient com- 
parison this Area is equal to a trifle less 
than thirteen times the size of Iowa, 
while the population is over thirty-six 
times that of Iowa. It is true the Area 
contains the Sind, the Rajputana and 
the Panjab deserts, but for all that it 
still averages a population over 120 to 
the square mile. 


Boundaries and Responsibility 


While our Conference boundaries en- 
close these square miles and these mul- 
titudes, other Missions share with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church the respon- 
sibility of winning this land and these 
peoples to Christ. However, ours is the 
largest and most widely distributed work 
within the territory, and at our door lies 
the responsibility for evangelizing the 
larger part of the people. While the 
task revealed by these figures is so large 
as to be almost overwhelming, the sta- 
tistics for the Christian work within the 


Area already accomplished, clearly indi- 
cates that progress is really being made. 


Statistics 

The statistics for 1928 are not yet 
available, but those for the previous 
year show that within the three Con- 
ferences there were then 337,142 bap- 
tized adherents of our Church, and for 
that year there had been an additional 
16,923 persons baptized by our workers. 
There were 2,303 Sunday schools, at- 
tended by 118,452 scholars. In addition 
to the fees and government grants re- 
ceived for and expended in our schools, 
sums perhaps aggregate more than all 
we receive from the Home Church, our 
converts contributed 118,452 Rs. toward 
the support of their own pastors and the 
evangelizing of their neighbors. 


Evangelistic 

When we remember that the large ma- 
jority of our converts have come to us 
from the depressed classes, the ‘un- 
touchables” of the Hindu caste system, 
among whom literacy was almost un- 
known, we count it significant that the 
door of hope has been opened before so 
many of the young people who have 
come to us. We have in the Area a 
total of 384 schools of all grades, rang- 
ing from our high schools to the daily 
gathering of the Mohulla under the tree, 
in which a total of 12,020 boys and girls 
are being taught. In these schools we 
welcome the children of our inquirers, 
and also of those who are indifferent to 
Christianity, but of the total mentioned, 
7,356 are Christian lads and lassies. The 
number is not at all what it ought to be 
when we consider our Christian com- 
munity, but the group that has thus 
come to us is such a promising one that 
we rejoice and take courage. 

The year has been one of gathering 
confidence. Our people are convinced 
that the Methodist Episcopal Church is 
going to stand by until they can get to 
their feet, and our opponents, who re- 
joiced in the difficulties we faced, are 
not so sure Christianity is. dropping out 
of India as they had been inclined to 
think. 

Inquirers who had been dropped for 
lack of teachers, and who had been in- 
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clined to take offense at the neglect, are 
again seeking out our workers, and the 
mass movement, which for a time seemed 
checked, promises to resume its imperi- 
ous demand for workers. As they see 
the door opening once more, these hungry 
souls are anew seeking the Saviour. If 
we had the preachers and the money to 
support them, tomorrow a thousand cen- 
ters could be occupied within the Area 
where the gospel is not now heard, but 
where it would be eagerly welcomed, and 
where it is sorely needed. “It is a day 
of good tidings and we hold our peace.” 

Whatever else may be said of it, the 
political agitation of the last few years 
has awakened inquiry, and both among 
the educated and the ignorant, the high 
and the low caste, Christianity is having 
a hearing that it has never had before. 
Both ebb and flow are as recurrent here 
as anywhere else, and no doubt there 
will be reaction later on, but at present 
the doors of opportunity in India are 
wide open to the Church of Christ. 

In addition to our ordinary evangelis- 
tic work among those who are not Chris- 
tians, in the good old Methodist fashion 
we observe a month of special revival 
effort once a year. There is for our peo- 
ple inspiration in the knowledge that all 
over India between the middle of Febru- 
ary and the middle of March, the time 
when the villagers are largely unem- 
ployed, awaiting the ripening of the 
harvest, a very earnest effort, is being 
made to preach the Gospel to those who 
have not had it before; to bring to 
decision those who have long been hesi- 
tating between two opinions; to gather 
up the fragments, the unbaptized rem- 
nants of families that have otherwise 
. become Christian; to carry the Word of 
God to untouched places; to find the 
exceptionally earnest soul who is really 
hungry for salvation; and to secure the 
surrender of the idols and secret places 
of worship that the superstitious have as 
yet failed to cast to the owls and the 
bats. 

Almost without exception our district 
organizations make careful preparation 
for this special month, as it has come to 
be called. I have before me some of the 
results of the last month observed, and 
though in the nature of the case what 
are perhaps the greatest results of such 
an effort cannot be tabulated, what is 
shown indicates the sweep of ‘the move- 
ment as it obtains in this Area. 
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A total of 22,018 special services were 
held, in the bazar, by the wayside, in the 
villages, on the river banks, attended 
by approximately half a million people; 
from among tested inquirers, 4,412 were 
publicly baptized; tracts to the number 
of 382,000—all we were able to secure— 
were distributed; and 22,019 -Scripture 
portions were sold; 266 idols and secret 
altars of idolatry were surrendered or 
broken down with the consent of the 
former worshippers; 2,400 laymen joined 
our workers and gave on an average of 
two days each in this evangelistic effort. 
This special month is a great asset to 
our India work, and possibly might be 
used to advantage in other fields. 


Character Building 


Along with the evangelization of our 
Hindu, Mohammedan and Animist 
neighbors, goes the equally urgent task 
of building up an intelligent Christian 
community. Christian character is not 
of rapid. growth, especially when the 
personality concerned is an outgrowth 
of ignorance, superstition and idolatrous 
ideas and practices. Even in Christian 
America, with its heritage of religious 
influence, saintliness is not attained in a 
day or a year. Old customs and habits 
and tendencies persist in cropping up, 
and it is not to be wondered at that 
when in their new-found liberty old 
sanctions of their own have been broken 
down and conscience has not been ade- 
quately educated, we have need of pa- 
tience with our new converts. With 
them, even as it is with us, it is line 
upon line, precept upon precept, here a 
little and there a little, which goes to 
make that beautiful thing we call Chris- 
tian character. It is true that occasion- 
ally, as though to show to us all that 
the grace of God can do in the willing 
soul, we have men and women almost 
directly out of heathenism, who are 
examples to us of the possibilities of 
grace. But they are few, perhaps as 
few in proportion to our numbers as 
are found in more favored lands. Never- 
theless, real advancement is being made, 
and when we measure by what they have 
come from, we are not ashamed of our 
Christians; even those who have come 
up from the depressed classes. 


Educational 


Our schools are one of our chief con- 
cerns. While there is much talk of free 
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primary education, and while Govern- 
ment is anxious to open schools wher- 
ever it can, the lack of funds and the 
antagonistic attitude of teachers in Gov- 
ernment schools to admitting boys and 
girls whom they know have come up 
from the depressed classes, makes it 
absolutely necessary that we conduct our 
own schools*and train our own teachers 
for them. The Area has 384 schools of 
all grades, of which 114 are for girls. 
Attending these are 12,020 pupils, 4,119 
of whom are Christian girls. 

The real significance of these numbers 
is not in their adequacy as compared 
with the whole, but in the fact that in 
them we are developing the leaders of 
the Christian community for tomorrow. 
Already we are beyond the stage where 
we merely furnish teachers for our 
schools and preachers and pastors for 
our religious work. Where a couple of 
decades ago there were practically no 
Christian young men in the Govern- 
ment offices or in our shops and ware- 
houses, and where a Christian teacher in 
a Government or non-Christian school 
was unknown, to-day we have them by 
scores and hundreds. 

It is in these schools of ours that we 
take the first steps in getting rid of the 
social and economic disabilities our peo- 
ple inherit from their ancestry. And 
looking to the future, in the develop- 
ment of primary education among the 
millions upon millions of depressed peo- 
ples and upon which Government has set 
its heart, we see opportunities of serv- 
ice for India that are most hopeful. The 
high class master may despise and re- 
fuse to teach these untouchables, but the 
young men and the young women trained 
in our schools will both teach them and 
put before them an example of character 
and progress that in time will wipe out, 
by God’s grace, that word that is so 
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humiliating to intelligent and loyal In- 
dians, “untouchables.” 


New Method of Approach 

A few years ago our non-Christian 
friends, especially those of strenuous na- 
tionalistic tendencies, made much of 
their admiration for Christ as against 
their opposition to Christianity. It may 
be impossible for us to assign to the 
movement its just proportion of sin- 
cerity, and its undoubted proportion of 
adroitness whereby they sought a beau- 
tifully white background against which 
to paint the defects in the people and 
the civilization they sought to oust from 
the country. Whatever may have been 
the object of these men, there can be no 
doubt their cry did increase interest in 
Christ and his Word, and by taking 
advantage of what was meant as an im- 
pediment, we are reaching a large class 
of people who are sincere of mind and 
hungry of heart for the truth. 

Time would fail to tell of the methods 
of approach that have been used, but 
there is one that is somewhat of a nov- 
elty, and which is being used with in- 
creased frequency and effectiveness with- 
in and without the Area. It is the de- 
velopment of the idea of a Community 
Christmas Tree. In an open place in a 
village, or on a lawn in the city, bright 
with lights and decorations, surrounded 
by a multitude that is anxious to know 
its significance, the Christian worker, 
and selected speakers from friendly non- 
Christians, explain to the listening 
crowds the significance of the One whose 
birthday was so wonderful that all over 
India it is known to Christian and non- 
Christian alike as Bara Din—the Great 
Day. This custom is growing rapidly, 
and we look to it as one of the means 
whereby the gospel of salvation will be 
carried to the ends of this broad land. 


INDUS RIVER CONFERENCE 
Compiled by Mott Keislar 


Developing Indian Leaders 

In portraying the work in this vast 
area occupied by the Indus River Con- 
ference the type of church membership 
is represented by the unlettered village 
man. We must consider his antecedents, 
his heritage, his ignorance, superstition, 
mental and moral depression, his eco- 


nomic outlook and his social status. We 
wonder at his virility, and while we 
marvel, we appreciate the opportunities 
for evangelism which this social group 
offers us. This man of the village when 
brought into vital touch with a living 
faith, appropriates it as his own, often 
illustrating again the Centurion of 
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whom Jesus said, “I have not found so 
great faith in Israel.” Then we have 
learned that even though there be enthu- 
siasm, there is no background of tradi- 
tion in Christian life and service to 
establish standards. The development 
of wisdom requires time, careful teach- 
ing by close association and much 
patience. 

We are more firmly convinced that the 
solution of the problem of self-support 
and the Indianization of the Church will 
have to be solved by Indian leaders. 
The “cut” has so seriously affected our 
plans that the workers are spread out 
too thinly to make intensive cultivation 
as we understand it, a possibility. But 
the India Church must solve the prob- 
lem of self-propagation. 

It is evident that the new emphasis 
of the evangelistic effort should be on 
the group of natural Indian leaders and 
educated classes. The door of the de- 
pressed classes has been preeminently 
opened, and systematic effort for their 
uplift should continue, but the Church 
should neglect no longer definite and 
efficient effort on a widespread scale to 
give the Christian message to the edu- 
cated classes. Not until they are won 
for the kingdom can the Church fulfill 
its mission in evangelism. Our experi- 
ence in the little effort we have been 
able to make among them leads us to 
conclude that no greater opportunity 
awaits the well prepared missionary con- 
secrated to this task. The awakened in- 
terest in the life and character of Jesus 
Christ opens wide the door. 

Educationally, the Conference stands 
for linking up the educational effort 
more closely with the practical economie 
problems of the communities which it 
serves. The long considered plan of 
associating education with the necessi- 
ties of every-day life has been begun 
both in the villages and in other central 
schools. We are endeavoring to make 
education include a means of making a 
better living. 


Ajmere District 

The superintendent of Ajmere Dis- 
trict reports: Quite recently a Moham- 
medan headmaster of a Government 
school admitted that he knows more of 
the Bible than of the Koran, and that 
his life is largely guided by its teaching. 
At a wedding dinner which it was our 
privilege to attend, celebrating the mar- 
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riage of a Brahmin widow (the first 
Brahmin widow re-marriage in Ajmere) 
the host, a prominent Arya Samajist, 
asked the Christian missionary to re- 
turn thanks before the meal began. At 
the meeting of the Social Service League 
held in the Methodist Church, a long 
rambling prayer was first jolfered by a 
Brahmin priest. Then the chairman, a 
Hindu barrister, asked the missionary 
to pray “more definitely” for the busi- 
ness in hand. 

The results of the evangelistic cam- 
paign of the district include 375 special 
meetings, with 5,400 listeners; 18 were 
baptized, 250 gospel portions were sold, 
8,000 tracts’ were distributed. The min- 
isterial support amounted to 2,276 ru- 
pees, and 1,334 rupees were given for 
benevolences. The boys’ school results 
were the best for several years. Four 
students are in the matriculation class. 
The village schools under the supervi- 
sion of Hira Lall have made good prog- 
ress. The outstanding feature of the 
girls’ school work has been the con- 
struction of a new primary classroom 
building. A new compound wall adds to 
the appearance of the property. 


Batala District 

The outstanding feature of the year’s 
work is the spiritual awakening of the 
Church itself. Definite prayer for the 
work of the Holy Spirit was followed 
by a movement among the Christian 
congregations to free themselves from 
all un-Christian customs and supersti- 
tions. Prayer circles were formed and 
continued unceasingly until inactive 
members were aroused to spiritual life. 

The Christian community now num- 
bers 13,095, 508 of whom have been bap- 
tized during the year. The evangelistic 
campaign month was one of great bless- 
ing. Singing and preaching bands 
toured the villages, holding 365 meet- 
ings, baptizing 119. Village laymen 
were enlisted in these bands. During 
the summer school, 200 of these village 
leaders attended the services, doing their 
part in singing and contributing 42 
rupees toward the expenses. In spite 
of the fact that there has been scarcity 
because of the failure of the rains the 
people have given 2,899 rupees toward 
pastoral support. 

The cooperative banks are a note- 
worthy feature of the work of this dis- 
trict. They have proven very success- 
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ful in giving financial relief to the 
poorer Christian people. The percent- 
age of recovery amounted to 37.7 per 
cent, which compares favorably with 
the recover percentage from other so- 
cieties. 


Bhatinda District 


During the tenure of the present su- 
perintendent, who leaves for furlough, 
the district has been divided, giving 
about two-thirds to Bhatinda and the 
balance remaining with Hissar District. 
During this time a healthy growth of 
21 per cent in the Christian community 
is noted. The membership now num- 
bers 14,301. On the other hand, the 
staff has decreased 55 per cent. 

A drama portraying the life of Christ 
has been very successfully used to in- 
struct very large numbers, notably at 
Easter, and festival times. Emphasis 
has been laid on colportage. Three col- 
porteurs are regularly employed. They 
are most helpful in the work. 

Village school work has assumed new 
character by the introduction of indus- 
trial work. The thing first and fore- 
most in every thought, is how to get 
enough to eat. This economic pressure 
forces many a bright boy to abandon 
school to assist in obtaining the family 
income. Future prospects weigh far 
less than present necessities. The en- 
deavor is to teach the children useful 
cottage industries by which they can 
make a better living than they can make 
elsewhere. Rug making, the manufac- 
ture of toys and house decorations, and 
sewing, on the line of goodwill indus- 
tries, have been begun. The children are 
also being taught to read and are also 
given religious instruction. The most 
encouraging work is in the city of 
Patiala, where there are two small 
school houses belonging to the church. 
Further steps in this new school plan 
have been the training of a young 
couple in the stocking knitting industry. 
This encourages self-support. 

Our first property in Bhatinda has 
been acquired, and the building of a 
pastor’s home in Fazilka is in progress. 
The superintendent has lived for the 
past two years at Sangrur, the capital of 
Jind State. His Highness has been 
pleased to grant a half acre of land for 
the construction of a new church, and as 
soon as funds are available it is hoped 
that the church may be erected. 
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Bikanir District 

The commercial development of the 
state offers new opportunities. Recent 
canal construction at tremendous cost 
and the new railway project combine to 
open Bikanir State in a wonderful way. 
Another development is the Imperial 
Air Route across this desert, via Jodh- 
pur from Karachi to Delhi. 

The new state law requiring any one 
who wishes to change his religion to 
secure the permission of the magistrate, 
pay a court fee, and give over his minor 
children to the State or his near rela- 
tives, has made very grave difficulties 
for people within the State. In Bikanir 
a Laymen’s Christian Brotherhood has 
been organized. The work among the 
higher castes has had very satisfactory 
results. 

In the summer school much emphasis 
was laid on the cultivation of Indian 
music. Special attention was also given 
to Bible study and the need of learning 
to live Christ. The collections for the 
year amounted to 1,110 rupees, including 
275 rupees on benevolent apportionment 
and 60 rupees toward the Warne Baby 
Fold. The contribution of 66 rupees to 
the Bible Society includes a special col- 
lection of 22 rupees from Bikanir Church 
for special blessings received from the 
Bible. 


Hissar District 

The district superintendent reports 
that the evangelistic campaign helped to 
unite the workers in a special bond of 
fellowship. There were 376 meetings, 
with 6,493 listeners, 176 were baptized, 
1,150 Bible portions were sold. Besides 
there were 3,659 tracts distributed. The 
total Christian community now numbers 
6,675, of whom 400 have been baptized 
during the year. The pastoral support 
was 1,485 rupees, an increase of over 
400 rupees over last year. Successful 
temperance meetings have been held in 
the Government High School among the 
students of the city. 

A beginning has been made in the 
new girls’ school plant. The first build- 
ing to be erected is the women’s bunga- 
low. The hope is that the school build- 
ing will be constructed during the next 
year. 


Lahore District 
The district with its great expanses 
and 23,000 Christians to shepherd has 
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been reduced to a staff of 20 men. Oppo- 
nents, lacking the propulsive power of 
the love of God, have largely lost their 
zeal and most of the affected villages 
have come back to us. During the evan- 
gelistic campaign the laymen were ac- 
tive in distributing gospel portions. 
During the month 11 Bibles, 50 New 
Testaments and over 3,000 gospel por- 
tions were sold. There were during the 
year 762 baptisms. The total of all 
collections was 5,555 rupees. 

Special services were held in Khane- 
wal and Mian Channu for the educated 
classes, the laymen bearing the entire 
expense of having Abdul Haqq, a well 
known Indian evangelist, come to con- 
duct the meetings. As a result, quite a 
number of inquirers are receiving in- 
struction. One young man, who has 
recently returned from Chicago, where 
he was baptized some time ago, is em- 
ployed in a good position in Lahore and 
has regular meetings with friends in 
his home. é 

Regarding the educational work of the 
district, the superintendent writes: “Our 
educational institutions have had a good 
year. ‘'Raewind Christian Institute, un- 
der the leadership of BH. M. Rugg, has 
had the best year of its history. Per- 
manent recognition has been obtained 
for the Anglo-Vernacular Middle Class 
together with a grant-in-aid. The Lucie 
Harrison Girls’ School has carried on its 
tradition of good work. The school in 
Chak has continued its steady growth 
and demonstrated its usefulness to our 
community in that vicinity.” 
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Sind-Baluchistan District 

The district superintendent carries on 
medical work in Sheikh Mundah by 
means of a dispensary. Even though it 
was necessary to close the work while 
the superintendent had charge of the 
English Church during Mr. Cumming’s 
absence at General Conference, there 
were during the year 3,314 visits to the 
dispensary. 

There were six schools in the district, 
one of which is a boarding school for 
boys. After passing the fourth class, 
the boys are sent to Raewind, where 
there are now eight boys from this 
district. There are 26 Sunday schools, 
with a total enrollment of 1,345. The 
Epworth League is helping to train the 
young people for service. The work is 
being carried on in five different places 
with 126 members enrolled. 

Colportage work has included the dis- 
tribution of books among the pilgrims 
returning from Mecca. More than 100 
of the vernacular edition of Mr. Black- 
stone’s book, “Jesus Is Coming,’ have 
been sold among these pilgrims. Dur- 
ing the year 41 Bibles, 108 New Testa- 
ments, and 3,721 portions were sold, 
while 17,870 tracts were distributed. 
This is an excellent record. 

English work has been carried on very 
efficiently by G. B. Thompson in Karachi, 
who is also acting as Chaplain to the 
Wesleyan and Presbyterian troops. He 
has also made a place among the edu- 
cated classes of Indians for the Chris- 
tian message. 


NORTH INDIA CONFERENCE 
Reported by E. M. Moffatt 


EVANGELISTIC 


In General 

Space does not permit for us to pub- 
lish in full the report of each district of 
progress in evangelistic work. There 
have been many hopeful advances, and 
here and there discouraging set-backs. 
With the retirement of Rev. L. A. Core, 
who has for years made this report in- 
teresting to those at home, I have been 
asked to set forth some of the outstand- 
ing events of the year. These are given 
largely in the words of those who have 
presented their annual reports to the 
Conference. The gain of the year is a 


normal one, to be expected in any large 
Christian community, although many of 
the baptisms are those of adults, who 
come to us from non-Christian faiths. 
The total baptisms were 5,404, of whom 
1,929 were adults, and the Christian 
community now numbers 90,735. 


Missionary Pulpits 

J. N. West writes for the Barielly 
District: We never feel so near the heart 
of the Great Commission as when we are 
out in the villages preaching the Word 
to the simple-hearted, receptive people. 
And what wonderful opportunities we 
have! The preachers in our city pulpits 
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in Bareilly and Shahjahanpur are build- 
ing up character and feeding the people, 
but out in the villages our pulpits are 
improvised, unusual, unique. Ata great 
mela in Bhojepura circuit we stood a 
few feet from the Hindu Temple where 
offerings were being made to the idol. 
The shadow of that temple was our pul- 
pit. On the other side was a bathing 
tank, but while the people there were 
bathing their bodies in the vain effort 
to wash away their sins, we were telling 
of the cleansing stream of Calvary. All 
day long we held our ground against 
opposition from priests and Arya Samaj, 
but the common people heard us gladly. 

_ At another village, a Mohammedan in- 
vited us to hold our public meeting on 
his verandah. Just across the narrow 
street was a Mohammedan mosque and 
on the walls surrounding it fifty of our 
audience were seated. For three hours 
we prayed and sang and preached and 
sold gospel portions and everybody was 
happy. Another time as we were driv- 
ing through a village, just at the road- 
side out in the open was a village school 
of thirty-five boys. We were accorded 
the privilege of speaking to the boys, and 
we also showed our pictures, represent- 
ing the unregenerated heart and then 
the sanctified heart. Parents and neigh- 
bors flocked in from all sides until we 
had a big crowd. At still another place 
we stopped at a village roadside, where 
they were grinding sugar cane. One 
day our pulpit was in the midst of the 
busy bazar at Jalalabad where, with 
hordes of monkeys in the trees above us 
and animals and carts noisily traveling 
the road, we had a wonderful meeting 
three hours long. Once our pulpit was 
under a tree on the high banks of a 
large and beautiful river—a day never 
to be forgotten. ‘These are the various 
pulpits that we create on the spot and 


from which we reach thousands with our. 


gospel. 


In Spite of Opposition 


H. H. Weak, who took over the Bijnor 
District, in addition to Garhwal, in 
July, writes: In spite of the fact that the 
Arya Samaj has been doing its best for 
years to prevent Christian influences yet 
the work has gone steadily forward until 
we have now a Christian community 
of over 14,000, and during the year 
1,456 accepted baptism. For several 
years there has been a movement among 
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the Chamars and in two or three circuits 
there is every sign of a genuine move- 
ment toward Christianity. We are 
watching this with care, and with our 
limited force of workers are ‘trying to 
direct those who are seeking an intelli- 
gent decision. That the motives in 
many cases are somewhat mixed is to 
be expected, but this should not deter us 
from going forward, though this must be 
done with caution, and baptism should 
be administered only after careful in- 
struction. - 


Hunger for Christ 

Rev. L. A. Core quotes Miss Emery, 
the district evangelist: “We were hav- 
ing our Sunday morning worship when 
a village Christian walked in and said, 
‘IT have a request.’ Supposing it was for 
some one of the many things for which 
village Christians ask our help, I told 
him to sit down. and wait until the serv- 
ice was over. The pastor being present 
with us, the service was somewhat longer 
than usual, and when it was concluded, I 
called to him to come and state his re- 
quest. He replied that his request was 
to be permitted to join in the service. 
He said, ‘There are no Christians be- 
sides myself and family and no. pastor 
comes to see us and I get hungry to 
hear the name of Christ. I heard. that 
you were in camp and I knew I would 
hear about Him here. Now my soul is 
filled with gladness, for I have sat here a 
whole hour drinking in the Word of 
Life, and I go back to the village satis- 
fied and at peace.” Doctor Core adds 
that there are literally thousands of 
Christians and inquirers in this district 
whose cases are aS appealing as the one 
just. described. 


Persecutions 

Doctor Core writes that he: has never 
known.so much suffering from persecu- 
tions as this year. They come from a 
variety of sources: the landlords, the 
village head men, the police, the leaders 
of the Arya Samaj, etc. In some places, 
to encourage a reversion of the old faith, 
a price has been fixed for every sacred 
lock that they allow to grow out.. There 
is a very manifest effort on the part of 
the leaders to bring about a revival of 
Hinduism and to this. end they use any 
means to secure the desired result. In 
one place the opposition was so great 
that they stoned Miss Emery’s car. Yet 
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it is good to know that few of our peo- 
ple, comparatively, give way. In one 
village where the people had permitted 
the sacred lock to grow, they were ex- 
horted by the missionary to remove 
these signs, and be faithful to their new 
Master. On leaving, the missionary saw 
a small boy of seven or eight years, sit- 
ting in a dark corner, the sacred lock 
in one hand and the dull family sickle 
in the other. With groans and painful 
facial expressions he was removing the 
offending lock. 

In the beginning of the year five ob- 
jectives were adopted toward the ac- 
complishing of which effort would be 
especially directed: to secure at least five 
converts each; to prepare a larger num- 
ber of full membership; to sell at least 
one gospel portion daily; to teach one 
of our people a short simple prayer; to 
try to reach people of other classes and 
bring them to Christ. These objectives 
have been followed with varying de- 
grees of faithfulness, but where the pas- 
tor has worked and prayed definitely 
toward these ends there has been de- 
cided progress. 


In the Hills 


After three years as a part of the 
Kumaon District, this eastern section 
has again become a separate district, 
under an Indian superintendent, P. L. 
Lyall, who writes that the evangelistic 
work has been carried on with great 
earnestness and zeal by a comparatively 
small force of workers. In the various 
religious fairs held in the district from 
time to time, in markets and bazars, in 
our numerous villages and among peo- 
ple of high and low castes, the gospel 
was freely preached. A marked change 
is taking place in the religious thought 
of the people all over the district. A 
number of high caste people seem to be 
drawing near the kingdom of God, but 
owing to strong family ties, fear of 
losing their places in society, their lives 
and property, and no suitable provision 
for their support after baptism, they 
are hesitating. There were 33 baptisms 
during the year. 


The Garhwal Hills 

H. H. Weak has had the unique Op- 
portunity to remain a whole term in one 
district, and is now on his second term. 
The constant change of workers, the 
shortage of missionaries, and* other fac- 
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tors make this impossible for most of 
us, but its advantage is clearly seen in 
the great progress made in Garhwal. 
Mr. Weak reports that not only is the 
country interesting but more so are the 
people with whom we work. Hosts of 
them have become friends during the 
years and we have learned to look upon 
them as relatives, kindred at least in 
spirit, if not in flesh. Here there is the 
Brahmin, with his rigid orthodoxy, be- 
ing slowly undermined by the new 
thought of the age; the Rajput, with 
his pride of achievement, past and pres- 
ent; the Mohammedan, with his eye to- 
ward profit in his trade; the migrating 
Bhotian and Thibetan, with their flocks 
of sheep and goats, simple in life and 
patient plodding; the Christian, some 
of the fourth generation, ambitious to 
obtain land, build himself a home, and 
to educate his children; the Dom, who 
toils at the various trades and who 
really forms the industrial sinew of the 
land, poor, subdued by his caste neigh- 
bors, denied most of the privileges of 
free men and yet fearing to break with 
his past, lest something he cannot 
fathom or understand may happen to 
him. Ali this and much more in the 
hills. Great regions unexplored, hun- 
dreds of villages not yet visited, waste 
places to build, human hearts to under- 
stand, children to love and help. What 
better place in the world for Christian 
love and service. 

The Christian community has in- 
creased to 1,512, there were 75 baptisms 
and 11 deaths, which is the smallest in 
many years. The smaller number of the 
community, although scattered, makes 
supervision much easier, and we know 
most of our people and many of the 
children by name. Their sorrows and 
their joys are shared by us in a very 
real way. 


Reorganization 

The Hardoi-Sitapur District is part of 
the oldest work in the Conference, but 
has been neglected for many years. 
M. T. Titus, who took this district a 
year ago writes: “Beginning with Janu- 
ary, we have developed a district organ- 
ization in order to secure a larger meas- 
ure of cooperation from the Christian 
workers. A district council was organ- 
ized with a non-official chairman and 
treasurer, the superintendent taking the 
place of secretary. One of the pastors 
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was elected chairman, and another treas- 
urer. The former has presided at all 
meetings of the council and the latter 
has made all monthly payments to the 
workers. The secretary has maintained 
the connection with the home base, but 
the aim of the organization is to create 
a sense of closer cooperation and re- 
sponsibility among the workers, and we 
rejoice tfat some measure of success 
has been achieved.” 


In the Kumaon Hills 


This district has been in a state of 
reorganization, the principal changes 
being the opening of a new circuit at 
Majkhali, where a group of workers 
could concentrate on village work among 
the Doms, without the distractions of 
the cantonment life of Ranikhet, which 
is still maintained as a center, with 
fewer workers; and the combining of the 
circuits of the Bhabar and Bhim Tal, so 
that emphasis in the winter months 
could be put on the Bhabar in the foot 
hills, and in the summer on Bhim Tal, 
a summer resort. Throughout certain 
parts of the hills, one great difficulty of 
evangelistic work is that most of the 
people leave their homes in the hills to 
go to the Bhabar for the winter months. 
There they add to their income by cut- 
ting wood in the jungles, and often by 
farm work. As the nights of October 
begin to chill, the cart roads take on in- 
ereased activity, as long lines of bullock 
carts carrying goods and people, pro- 
cessions of pedestrians with loads on 
their heads or baskets on their backs, 
and every sort of beast of burden, travel 
down to the Bhabar. During the rains 
this unhealthy stretch of land has been 
an impenetrable jungle. It now be- 
comes a place of villages and farms. 
Following this custom, the workers were 
. moved to Haldwani, the center of the 
Bhabar work, thus uniting the two cir- 
cuits with one set of workers. 


Then and Now 


Dr. L. A. Core served for seventeen 
years in the Moradabad District, and 
then, after an absence of twenty years 
from the district, he took over the work 
last year in the absence, on furlough, of 
C. D. Rockey. Doctor Core writes: After 
so long an absence, it is natural that the 
things to attract attention are the 
changes. The old ox cart and pony cart 
of Bishop Parker’s day are no longer 
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used by the modern missionary. They 
gave way to the bicycle, which for me 
solved the problem of itinerating. On 
the bicycle no village was too remote 
and no road was too bad, and I was 
able to reach villages with comparative 
ease, which to the earlier missionary 
was impossible. This in turn gave way 
to the motor bike, which speedily gave 
way to the car, which has now become a 
necessity to the missionary. Two old 
mud-walled missionary residences, one 
of them being the oldest house in the 
whole mission, have been replaced by 
brick buildings. A splendid primary 
school, up-to-date in every respect, now 
occupies the site of one of these bunga- 
lows, and nearly 200 boys are taking 
their first steps in learning in this build- 
ing. 

The Parker High School has an en- 
tirely new plant save the home of the 
manager, which was purchased before I 
left the work. The old hostel for Chris- 
tian boys was made into teachers’ quar- 
ters and a new hostel erected, as also a 
new school building. 

The Christian community twenty years 
ago numbered 15,177; it now numbers 
nearly 23,500, a net increase of over 
8,000. In the economic situation little 
change can be noted. The people live 
and give much as they have been doing 
through the years, the amount contrib- 
uted toward the support of pastors has 
no more than kept pace with the in- 
creasing Christian community. 

The outstanding change that the years 
of faithful ministry of missionary and 
Indian preachers under the guiding hand 
of God have achieved is the changed at- 
titude of the great Chamar community 
toward Christianity. Hundreds in re- 
cent years have enrolled themselves in 
the Church from this community, while 
thousands are considering coming out 
openly for Christ. This class, which nu- 
merically is the largest of the many 
castes, is at the threshold of the Church, 
and if the movement is rightly handled, 
wisely led and followed up sympatheti- 
cally, and with a spirit of devotion to 
the movement that hesitates at no 
amount of personal sacrifice, will surely 
sweep thousands into the kingdom. 
These thousands can be saved only 
when the worker, missionary or Indian, 
is ready to lose himself. 

Doctor Core then sounds a warning 
that if this movement is to come we 
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must be careful not to make the mis- 
take of the past, but after looking care- 
fully into motives and baptizing those 
who are sincere and ready, we must give 
careful individual instruction, and from 
the first must be very definite in a 
complete break with the old faith and 
its customs. 


In Rampur 

Rampur is a new district which is 
entirely Indian. With the death of D. 
M. Butler, the old Chandausi District 
was united with Buduan and Moradabad, 
and parts of the district were combined 
with the native State of Rampur. G. B. 
Thomson, its Indian Superintendent, 
says in his report: “I have made five 
complete tours of the district, visited 
. 300 villages, and come into contact per- 

sonally with 5,000 Christians. Our spe- 
cial care and efforts in our evangelistic 
work was to pay particular attention to 
the individual Christian families. Every 
worker has been three or four times to 
every Christian family entrusted to his 
care. We take the Christian chaudris 
along with us to instruct them in reli- 
gious life. During revival month, a 
band consisting of the preacher in 
charge, preachers and chaudris, went 
from village to village preaching, sell- 
ing portions, and distributing tracts.” 


Pastoral Support 

Probably the most urgent matter be- 
fore us constantly is that of tithing 
or some other form of pastoral sup- 
port. Not only have decreasing funds 
from America made this problem urgent, 
but it is well known that unless one 
sacrifices something for what is good in 
life, he fails to appreciate its goodness. 
Much is said about the “free” gospel, 
but we know that the achievement of 
the cause of Christ can come only with 
the consecration of both time and money 
on the part of Christians. Many plans 
have been tried, but there has been little 
progress. Our Christians are very poor. 

As a Christian church, we cannot re- 
sort to the extortion which brings from 
these same poor people money enough 
to support two million Hindu priests 
and five million holy beggars in India. 
Enough money is given by these poor 
people in the sacred shrines of Badri- 
nath and Kedarnath to support all the 
work of our Christian missiggs in this 
Conference. But the money comes be- 
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cause of fear and not of love. We must 
teach our people to love God so that they 
will give even from their mites. But 
how can they hear without a preacher? 
Sometimes it seems that Christians have 
come too rapidly for us to care for them 
properly. That is especially true in 
parts of this Conference. Without re- 
laxing our efforts to make everyone a 
tither, we are making an effort to secure 
more honorary pastors. If we could 
take a young man from each Christian 
village and give him just enough train- 
ing to become a pastor of his people, 
few of whom can read the Scriptures, it 
would greatly add to our number of 
workers. 

There is a continual complaint that 
our Christians are poorly supervised. In 
Buduan District, Doctor Core writes, 
“This is especially true of certain dis- 
tricts where the number of workers has 
been reduced by two-thirds and of the 
remaining, practically all live in the 
circuit center, while some of the vil- 
lages are fifteen miles distant. One cir- 
cuit will show the situation: In it are 
170 Christians living in. 90 villages. 
There are three workers, one of whom 
is a preacher-in-charge, another a re- 
tired man who does what he can, and 
the third is a lad just out of Buduan 
Training School, and he is, by reason of 
a physical weakness, able to do very 
little.” 


EDUCATIONAL 


Better Results 

For several years, the Educational 
Secretary for this Area and the Bishop 
have given very careful attention to 
ways of improving our schools. North 
India has more than its share of schools. 
With five high schools for boys, one for 
girls, four middle schools for boys, ten 
middle schools for girls, and a num- 
ber of primary schools, opportunity 
is given for schooling here as in no 
other Conference in India. However, in 
village education we are doing little 
that can be called by that name. In the 
Lodhipur Community School, teachers 
are being trained for work in villages, 
but funds for the opening of these 
schools are insufficient. 


Practical Training 


Miss Honnell writes of the Bareilly 
Girls’ School (W. F. M.S.) : “The girls are 
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interested in various games and in the 
Health Crusade, which about forty of the 
girls have joined. We are just beginning 
chicken raising, and hope our gardens, of 
which the girls have a number, will not 
suffer asa result. The little children have 
built a village of about twenty houses in 
their compound, and they spend much 
time there, whitewashing, making furni- 
ture, utensils for cooking, and clothes 
for their dolls. They have two new 
chain swings and sand boxes.” 


A New Building in Shahjahanpur 

This year has seen the completion of 
a building scheme which has been car- 
ried on for three years in girls’ school. 
This school has been raised to upper 
middle standard. Miss Means writes: 
“We are grateful for health and for 
preservation from calamaties of all sorts. 
While the school was closed by order of 
the Health Officer for a month when 
plague was at its worst, owing to rats 
dying in the hostel, no one was even ill 
with this disease. We feel that the 
girls have a thoughtful and healthful 
attitude toward spiritual things and are 
growing.” 


Community School 

In Lodhipur, the Conference is trying 
to build an institution which is unique. 
All the boys who enroll will receive 
practical training along with the reg- 
ular government curriculum. Those who 


prove unfit to go on with the regular. 


curriculum will be given further train- 
ing in some trade. Last year the sev- 
enth class was opened in this school, 
and next year it is to become a middle 
school. With this, a normal school for 
the training of village teachers is con- 
ducted. Miss Ashbrook has started this 
normal training, and when she left on 
furlough, H. A. Hanson added it to his 
duties in connection with the Commu- 
nity Middle School. 


Other Schools 

Space will not permit of naming each 
school by name, or dealing with the in- 
dividual results. The Pithoragarh 
School for boys is being reorganized and 
expects the recognition of government. 
Ramsay Boys’ High School, in Almora, 
has an enrolment of more than 500 and 
will have to be extended. This school 
was started many years ago by the 
government official in charge of the dis- 
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trict of Almora, one of the best friends 
that missions ever had. The Almora 
Girls’ School expects recognition as a 
high school as soon as plans for its new 
building are passed. 

In Naini Tal are two large institutions 
for Anglo-Indian girls and boys. Wel- 
lesley High School for Girls has just 
completed a beautiful new building for 
chapel services, and a new building for 
its teachers. These are the first of the 
new buildings which are to make this 
one of our finest institutions. ; 

The Philander Smith College for boys 
also has a new building just completed 
for a boarding house for its boys, and is 
constructing a building for administra- 
tion, dining room, with a library and lec- 
ture hall. Both of these schools have an 
enrolment that taxes their accommoda- 
tions. Teaching is of a high standard 
and they have good standing as insti- 
tutions. 

Budaon Training School has been kept 
open another year through the kindness 
of a friend in America. 


The Jones Scholarships 

When there came a forty-six per cent 
cut in appropriations a few years ago, 
it seemed as though nothing could be 
done except to close several schools and 
turn away half of our Christian boys. 
As many of our preachers had been 
turned away, it was a double tragedy to 
turn away their sons. Then came a 
cablegram from Doctor and Mrs. Stanley 
Jones, in America, announcing 200 schol- 
arships of thirty dollars each. 

That was just the beginning. Year by 
year come increased gifts of scholar- 
ships, without which many of our Chris- 
tian boys would not receive an educa- 
tion. These results are due to the many 
long hours in which Mrs. Jones writes 
personal letters giving details to the 
donors of each boy who is being helped. 


Leper Asylums 

We have two leper asylums in the 
Conference, one of which is in charge of 
Miss Mary Reed of Chandag Heights. 
For more than forty years Miss Reed has 
faithfully ministered to the needy ones 
of that institution. 

When we took over the Almora work 
from the London Mission, one of the old- 
est leper asylums in India came into our 
care. A fine Christian doctor has just 
been trained for this work, and we hope 
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to begin preventive and curative work 
for lepers, where in the past we have 
only been able to provide a home for 
these unfortunate but grateful human 
beings. 


Warne Baby Fold 

The Warne Baby Fold is now caring 
for forty-five babies. This work is com- 
ing more and more upon the hearts of 
the Indian members of Conference, and 
is rapidly growing. 


General 

In closing this report, references 
should be made to the losses which we 
have this year sustained in workers. 
Miss Ashbrook, of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society, has gone on fur- 
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lough, and Mr. Hollister, who has been 
home for three years, comes back to us. 
Dr. L. A. Core, our senior missionary is 
retiring after nearly forty years of serv- 
ice in North India Conference. Always 
ready to serve the least as well as the 
greatest, he will be missed by mission- 
ary and Indian worker alike, and by 
thousands of Christians among whom he 
has served. 

In closing his work, Doctor Core 
leaves this word: “Young missionaries 
just beginning their service are of all 
men the most to be envied and congrat- 
ulated. They will have greater bur- 
dens of responsibility, and greater prob- 
lems to solve than have faced any pre- 
ceding generation of missionaries, but 
they will also see greater things.” 


NORTHWEST INDIA CONFERENCE 
Reported by S. W. Clemes 


Coming Events Cast Shadows 

Years ago I saw a picture of a British 
bulldog standing in a defiant attitude on 
a broad spreadout Union Jack and un- 
derneath was written “What we have 
we hold.” That attitude and that motto, 
if they ever did exist, are undergoing 
great changes. White hands and brown 
hands, stretched across the seas, clasped 
in earnest desire to understand one 
another, and the motto, “What we have 
we share,” is a more fitting picture of 
to-day. 

Witness the Simon Commission. In 
spite of the reactionary cries along the 
cities’ crowded streets—“Go back, John 
Simon, go back,’ John Simon and His 
Commission ‘listen in” to Hindus, 
Mohammedans, Anglo-Indians, Parsis, 
Sikhs, the outcastes and Indian Chris- 
tians. The last body met the Simon 
Commission in Delhi in November, 1928, 
and presented their request not for com- 
munal representation, but for general 
electorates based on the fitness of the 
candidates and not upon religion. It 
was a plea to exterminate communal 
feeling and a willingness to sacrifice for 
the good of the nation, and it met with 
a favorable response from the Commis- 
sion. In spite of boycott, slander, mis- 
understanding, and non-cooperation, this 
Commission goes steadily on doing its 
work, and shadows of far-reaching 
changes that will greatly affect India 
are already appearing. 


Not the least praiseworthy document 
that has been recently produced is 
known as the Nehru Report. It was an 
outcome of Lord Birkenhead’s challenge 
to Indian leaders to produce something 
practical, constructive and statesman- 
like. This report, which appeared in 
August, 1928, at the time of the Peace 
Pact, met with very favorable response 
from all classes. It was approved by the 
All Parties Conference, which met in 
Lucknow. It is a plea for India to be 
placed on an equal footing with Canada, 
Australia and British Africa. 

In 1922, in the city of Madras, there 
was held a National Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union convention. At that 
meeting there were four Indian women 
delegates. This year, in November, 
1928, in the lovely city of Delhi, this or- 
ganization of white ribboners had a rep- 
resentation of sixty women coming from 
all parts of India, thirty of whom were 
Indian. A new day has dawned for 
India when her educated daughters 
stand in a public meeting and plead be- 
fore Hindus and Mohammedans for a 
dry nation and a clean manhood. 

It is heartening to see the Bihar la- 
dies, Hindus and Mohammedans, orga- 
nize to abolish the purdah. The Age of 
Consent Bill is still in the hands of a 
special committee. We note with glad- 
ness that the Maharaja of Kashmir will 
not allow girls of his state to marry un- 
der seventeen years of age. Who knows 
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how large a part Christian Missions have 
played in all these movements Every 
effort for self-expression, whether in a 
national, personal, or communal way, if 
it means growth, understanding, self- 
respect and character, has our hearty 
cooperation. 

Northwest India Conference lives in 
the environment of these changes. The 
other day I stood on the platform of a 
railway station talking to the station 
master. Close by stood an engineer who 
had just finished surveying land from 
Panipat to Muzzafarnagar with the idea 
of building a railway. When I pointed 
out how the motor bus was eating into 
the profits of the railway, it was denied 
by the station master, but the engineer 
knew differently. “Only this year I went 
before a board of railway men,” he said, 
“to present twelve different schemes of 
opening up railroads. They turned them 
all down, because the motor bus, motor 
car, and motor lorrie had pushed in 
ahead.” Within the bounds of our Con- 
ference, swift moving cars are bringing 
villages into the city and opening the life 
and thought of the people. In regard to 
accessibility, creditability and _ touch- 
ability, the gospel never had a better 
chance. 


Eggs in One Basket 

The failure of the rains this year, upon 
which over 85% of the people depend, 
and the feebleness of the monsoon, af- 
fecting nearly all classes, bring home to 
us the truth that nearly all of India’s 
eggs are in one basket. I never saw a 
year quite like this one of 1928. In 
some of the villages, cows are being left 
to wander for themselves. No rain—no 
grass for fodder. The 31,000 miles of 
railroads, and the 23,000,000 acres of 
canal-irrigated land mean that it is not 
a case of people actually starving to 
death. But all feel the effects. Lack of 
employment, difficulty in collecting self- 
support for our preachers, increase of 
debt, robberies, abandoned children—all 
have some connection with the failure 
of the monsoon. 

Prices are high. “Ata” (flour) which 
sold in February and March at ten seers 
for the rupee, is now selling at five. Gov- 
ernment is cognizant of what is before 
them and is taking some measures to 
relieve the distress: Grants for build- 
ings are to be held up. This will doubt- 
less affect mission plans in buildings. 
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Building of new roads and canals will 
afford some opportunity for our poor peo- 
ple to earn a little. 


Appealing to the Imagination 

One reason for the success of the 
drama on the Life of Christ, held at 
Sonepat, October 28, on the occasion of 
the District Conference and Summer 
School, was the fact that there was no 
effort to commercialize. Hence there 
was no motive of the players except 
bearing witness to Jesus through this 
drama. Another essential factor of its 
success before the large audience of 
over 2,000 people was the untiring ef- 
forts and patience of Dr. Mott Keislar. 

We believe other districts ought to 
encourage this form of expressing the 
Christian spirit. It has great possi- 
bilities in community life and brings 
together people of many shades of opin- 
ion, and a fine dramatic capacity exists 
in our Indian people... Mention only the 
word “drama” and see the interest 
aroused. Properly supervised and cor- 
dially encouraged, there lies in this 
form of self-expression a means of pro- 
viding future audiences with a knowl- 
edge of religious truth and morality as 
well as a capacity of appreciation which 
they now lack. 

How attractive is that imagination of 
an Indian district superintendent who 
likens his district to a beautiful garden. 
His villages, 406 in number, are beauti- 
ful trees, each tree has the following 
fruits: men, 4,004;-women, 3,857; boys, 
2,700; girls, 2,560. We remember that 
God is the great gardener and each 
flower, even the tiniest, has his infinite 
care and consideration. 


Holding a Newspaper Upside Down 

Years ago my father told me of a 
man who bought a newspaper, and at- 
tempted to read it upside down. That 
man could neither read nor write, and 
to cover his shame he bought a news- 
paper and pretended to read it. Just stop 
to think how much we are dependent on 
the printed page for our ideas, inspira- 
tion and outlook. Suppose you had to 
go year in and year out, never seeing a 
book or newspaper or magazine. 

The percentage of our almost 200,000 
Christians within the boundaries of our 
Conference who can read and write is 
very small indeed. What are we doing 
to offset this illiteracy? Through Bible 
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story telling, song, catechism, drama and 
prayer, both formal and informal, the 
people are being taught. During the 
past four years one district program has 
included a definite course of simple 
Bible stories, “bhajans” (songs) and a 
prayer to be taught to our village Chris- 
tians. 

Elementary education has grown con- 
siderably during this year... One rule 
passed in a district conference whereby 
every Bible reader must have a school 
education has meant an.increase from 
nine to twenty-six schools in that dis- 
trict. .A regular course with a stand- 
ardized curriculum and yearly examina- 
tions is doing much to lift our growing 
community to an appreciation of how to 
read a newspaper right side, up. This 
work of village education is largely un- 
der the supervision of the ladies of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary. Society, 
and particularly the district lady evan- 
gelist. 


Acchut and Shudh 

How can the word “Acchut” be blot- 
ted out? We find a new kind of dis- 
satisfaction and a peculiar movement 
among the people of the ‘depraved” 
classes. They are greatly wearied with 
the hateful title of ‘““Acchut’” (untouch- 
able). For this reason many joined the 
society known as the Arya Samaj. They 
become Aryas and the “‘Acchut” people 
were converted into Aryas after making 
them ‘“Shudh” (purified). But this 
process was not. satisfactory. They 
wanted a real Saviour, and thousands 
of outcastes are now finding from per- 
sonal experience that there is only one 
Saviour who can save their souls as 
well as save them from the contemptu- 
ous title of “Acchut.” <A great. awaken- 
ing among the untouchables is taking 
place right here in India before our eyes. 
They have mustered up courage to pre- 
sent to the Simon Commission a memo- 
randum of their own, asking for equality 
of rights and that the word “Hindu” 
should not be used for them. 


EDUCATIONAL 


An Acknowledged Debt 

In a December number of the States- 
man an article was printed in which 
Bengal’s debt to missionaries for their 
work in the field of education was gra- 
ciously acknowledged by Sir Deva 
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Prasad Sarbadhicary, as follows: “I am 
never tired of acknowledging the in- 
debtedness of the people to the mission- 
aries in the field of education.” 


Ingraham Institute 

The Conference has reason to pause 
awhile to render thanks for the progress 
made during the past twelve months at 
the Ingraham Institute, Ghaziabad. A 
year ago, difficulties were experienced in 
getting the correct attitude toward work. 
Now, that is all changed. A brother of 
one of the pupils was complaining to a 
teacher of the school because the boys 
had to work. ‘Ah,’ said the teacher, 
“vou do not understand why we want 
the boys to work. We believe that when 


.our boys assume responsibility for work 


and then carry that work through that 
such an experience counts more in mak- 
ing character than any number of class 


“room lessons memorized.” 


The students have a self-government 
council and many an interesting story 
is hidden away in the life of this goy- 
erning body. 

The missionary was addressing, one 
day, a group of eager brown-skinned 
boys. Fearlessness and confidence in 
one’s self as the requisites for a good 
swimmer had been brought out by the 
speaker, and then, a quick poise, a 
splash, and the 50 by 30 foot swimming 
pool, the first in this Conference, was 
duly initiated. What splashing followed! 
This wise investment means Scout tests, 
health, happiness, and marks a great 
forward step. 

Building grants from Government 
have been received. Furthermore, Gov- 
ernment has given a recognition to the 
middle school as a special experimental 
school preparing students for the Goy- 
ernment examination at the end of the 
seventh class, and also offering a special 
class after this examination to prepare 
boys to enter high school. In the whole 
province the Institute is unique in its 
position, for no other school has been 
so recognized. Our Normal School cer- 
tificate has also been recognized as an 
equivalent to that certificate given by 
the Government. 

Simple carpentry, sewing, shoemaking 
and repair, as well as farming, and real 
play, are building into the life of the 
students, habits of industry, alertness 
and perseverance. 

Village teachers, graduates of normal 
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school classes, Refresher courses for vil- 
lage pastors, all are integral parts of 
the school and greatly widen the useful- 
ness of the place. 

The “Refresher Course’ was held at 
the Ingraham Institute at Ghaziabad, 
from July 20 to August 2. This was the 
second year the course was given, and 
the experience of last year helped those 
in charge to build the curriculum even 
more wisely. The course as planned 
called for the following: Hinduism, Mo- 
hammedanism, Methods of Bible Study, 
Sexology, Sunday School Methods, Child 
Study, Village Worship, How to Preach 
to Children, Village Problems, Indian 
Music, Book of Acts. 

These subjects were each presented 
in four or six class periods, with the 
exception of the study of Acts, which 
ran throughout the two weeks. A unique 
feature was the hour set aside for work 
in the fields and on the compound. It is 
the thought of the management that 
every class will make some contribution 
to the Institute through physical labor. 
The joy of work is contagious at In- 
graham Institute. If you don’t believe 
it, go and see. 

Permanent results in the lives of these 
men can be hopefully expected in a 
more noble attitude toward their wives 
and children, an intelligent and system- 
atic way of Bible study, a keener in- 
sight into existing non-Christian reli- 
gions, more practical and effective work 
in the villages, and keener mental and 
spiritual life. 

Through the generosity of a good lady 
in America this course was made pos- 
sible. The men benefiting were those 
without a theological training. It is 
hoped that year by year different groups 
of mission workers in this Conference 
may have this experience of refresh- 
ing power. 


Village Schools 

It is difficult for a soul to grow in a 
bad environment. Perhaps that is why 
Mr. Brayne of Gurgaon began his move- 
ment on village uplift. Perhaps that is 
why cooperative banks are being used to 
raise the economic status. The preach- 
ers of a certain district were required 
to read Mr. Brayne’s book on “Village 
Uplift,’ and now they are helping to 
clean up unsanitary places. 

To come from a dirty village to a 
clean, tidy, well-kept hostel and school 
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is to note contrasts. Love is the might- 
iest power on earth and that power is 
what prompts those brave and unselfish 
men and women in all our schools to 
minister to boys and girls. Think of 
one woman supervising a big graded 
school and giving attention to forty vil- 
lage .schools besides. 


Meerut Girls’ School 

Speaking of the Meerut Girls’ School 
(W. F. M. S.), where 235 girls are en- 
rolled, the district superintendent writes 
that in this combined Middle School and 
Normal School, the three missionaries 
make a real team. ‘We have never 
known the school to run as smoothly 
and efficiently as it is now doing. There 
has been real team work.” 


Agra School 

Contrasted environment is strikingly 
shown in the famous city of Agra. The 
poorest of the poor living in wretched 
congested quarters at night go in the 
day time to the mission compound and 
study in lovely airy rooms and wide 
verandas, and play in spacious grounds. 
The way those 117 children are being 
given a chance to grow is cheering to 
the heart. Suitable buildings are being 
planned for this work by Miss Holman. 
Plans also for a Clancy Memorial Boys’ 
School in Muttra have been drawn up 
and sanctioned by the building commit- 
tee. 


Traveling Dispensary 

The Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety missionaries of Brindaban have 
designed and equipped a motor lorry to 
serve as a traveling dispensary and am- 
bulance. In it the missionary and her 
assistant will travel from village to vil- 
lage, stopping to dispense medicine, sell 
gospels, preach the Word, and bring in 
to the hospital those in need of opera- 
tion or special treatment. To heal the 
sick is in itself Christlike work, even 
though no gospel message should be 
given, but when the two are combined, 
the missionary’s heart is more fully sat- 
isfied and the sick are more completely 
restored. 


Ghaziabad Church 

The beautiful, new church building 
dedicated in October, 1928, at Ghaziabad 
by Bishop Robinson, will supply one of 
the essential factors in creating a good 
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environment by affording a place for 
congregational worship. Its style of 
architecture exemplifies Indian ideas 
rather than Western traditions. Class 
rooms for the Central Day School have 
been built adjoining the church. 


EVANGELISTIC 


Revivals 

There are certain months in the year 
in India when revival efforts are better 
than others. The rainy season would 
not do. It would be difficult to labor 
successfully when the rays of the fierce 
sun are burning up the brown earth. 
February and March are the months 
chosen. Glorious weather prevails. The 
revival has no outstanding leader, but is 
a call to the thousands of humble preach- 
ers and laymen to move forward in in- 
tense effort to bring the gospel to the 
hearing of Hindus and Mohammedans. 

Meetings are held in the open streets, 
on the steps of shops facing big crowds 
in the bazar, in front of school houses, 
in private homes owned by Jats, or land- 
owners, in the mohullas or wards, with 
the stars overhead, and no seats except 
the mud floors covered by a “durrie.” At 
noonday, in the heat of the sun, in the 
morning, just after six, before our people 
have gone to work to cut the grain or 
sweep the streets, at night time, when 
the dogs howl, and jackals give their 
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human screams, far into the night the 
harmonium and the flying fingers of the 
dhollakwala (drum man) keep the great 
crowds still and asking for more. 

Then there is the quiet talk with those 
whose hearts have been touched. They 
come to the bungalow, they climb the 
stairs of the preacher’s home and speak 
their thoughts on the roof, away from 
the crowded streets of India. How 
eagerly they buy the books! The printed 
page ignored by the older generation 
who cannot read, is quickly taken by 
the school children. Parents buy for 
their sons and daughters. 

The members of this Conference and 
the many hundreds more of preachers 
and munshis have passed along the green 
fields, and the lovely canal banks, out to 
the lonely village. There beneath the 
pipal tree, where the passing wind made 
its leaves to tremble beneath the blazing 
sun, we have told our story of the living, 
loving Saviour. We have sung our In- 
dian “bhajans”’ and their haunting 
strains are still singing in our heart. 
There is the “bhajan” about the “wakil,” 
the Ten Commandments set to music, 
the uselessness of the Ganga and the 
Jamna as a place for the cleansing of 
sin. We talk about Jesus, about his 
cross, about God and his brooding care. 
No report would be fair did it not touch 
this great unheralded effort of over 800 
workers. 


BENGAL CONFERENCE 
Compiled on the Field 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

General 

One of the great leaders of Indian 
Methodism once declared: “The great 
business of Christian Missions is not to 
make converts of large numbers of peo- 
ple, but to establish a self-propagating 
and self-supporting church which will 
carry on the business of the kingdom.” 
With this statement there will probably 
be but little disagreement, and those 
unacquainted with economic conditions 
in India are wondering why it has taken 
so long to bring about, in that country, 
this great goal of modern missionary 
effort. 

A review of the reports of the District 
Superintendents of the Bengal Confer- 
ence for 1928 will help owe American 


friends to understand that the primary 
problem of India is the economic prob- 
lem. The economic difficulties of India 
are rooted in her religious philosophy of 
self abnegation, and the great need of 
India is a liberal portion of what Bishop 
Fisher styles “Christian materialism.” 

In Calcutta there are about 500,000 
Hindustani-speaking people, all immi- 
grants from Bihar and northern India 
where Methodism has had its great suc- 
cesS In Mass movement work. These 
lmmigrants are largely laborers and 
coolies, and it has become inevitable 
that Methodism in Calcutta should ad- 
dress itself to work among these people, 
because of the connection it has had 


with these same people in northern 
India. 
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The Superintendent of the Calcutta 
Hindustani District writes concerning 
the conditions to be found among the 
shoemakers of Calcutta, many of whom 
are Christians: ‘Thousands of leather 
workers ply their trade to earn a living, 
send a little home to relieve the hunger 
of their families still remaining in the 
villages about Arrah and Buxar, and in- 
cidentally supply the ever-increasing de- 
mand of the orthodox Hindu for shoes. 
They are found in several centers of the 
city, living in badly lighted rooms, over- 
crowded and in filth beyond description. 
In many places houses of ill fame are 
actually mixed in among the Chamar 
shops. Our appropriation from the 
Board is very small, and our force of 
workers cannot even begin to locate the 
people, to say nothing of preaching to 
them.” 

It seems almost unthinkable to one 
in the West that these men should leave 
their families and the associations of 
their villages to come many hundreds of 
miles to Calcutta to live in such un- 
wholesome and awful conditions, lured 
by the prospect of a wage of only 30 
cents a day for 12 hours’ work. But 
this is India, and here we have an epit- 
'ome of the economic conditions of both 
city and village. How little can result 
from preaching the gospel to people liv- 
ing in such wretched conditions, and how 
futile it seems to expect such poverty- 
stricken people to support fully an edu- 
eated and qualified ministry who must 
necessarily have a much higher stand- 
ard of living than their congregations, 
even though that standard is frequently 
far below the minimum requirements of 
good health and social respectability. 

The past year has been one of unrest 
in industrial centers in Bengal. The 
chief demand on the part of the rail- 
way strikers was for a minimum wage 
of 16 rupees ($4.92) per month. The 
previous ninimum wage was 14 rupees 
or $3.78 per month. In the jute mills, 
which frequently pay a dividend of from 
200% to 400%, there were strikes and a 
demand for a slight increase, but the la- 
borers were not organized sufficiently to 
resist the rich mill owners. The super 
tax paid by these mills last year 
amounted to more than 4,800,000 rupees, 
and yet the most elementary comforts of 
the hard working mill hands are neg- 
lected. Education is denied their chil- 
dren because it would make them dissat- 
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isfied to continue in the same conditions 
under which their fathers and mothers 
are laboring. Most of our Christians 
engaged in these industries went back to 
their villages during the time of the 
strike and left our pastors without their 
usual support. 


Asansol District 


The Asansol District is located in the 
heart of a great coal and iron producing 
area and Asansol has become one of the 
outstanding industrial centers of India. 
The superintendent of this district 
writes: “The evangelization and the edu- 
cation of India is a greater thing than 
the changing of names of communities, 
and in those centers about us where 
industrial activity is effecting a revolu- 
tion in Indian economics, the supreme 
need is for a religious message which 
will help to feed a people, not only 
spiritually but physically. Our message, 
if it is to be heard, must fit the people 
for the deep spiritual truths which are 
uncomprehended by ill-fed, unclothed 
figures in a mechanical system of ex- 
ploitation, and we feel that we must cen- 
ter our attention upon the problems 
brought about by the system around us, 
as we seek to minister to a mass which 
is so busy keeping body and soul to- 
gether that it does not seem to have 
time to comprehend any other than a 
message of material salvation and bless- 
ing.” 

The coal fields of India are in an even 
worse condition than those of America 
and England. Four years ago opera- 
tions were going on at full capacity and 
there was work for all. Now, in many 
places aS many as 75% of our Chris- 
tians .are out of employment. Even 
where employment is found women are 
working for as little as four annas a 
day (.08) and men for as little as eight 
annas per day (.16). The iron and steel 
mills through the introduction of im- 
proved machinery have in some cases 
been able to keep up the same rate of 
production while cutting their labor 
force in two. Many have searched for 
work for months and are reduced to 
such poverty as the West knows nothing 
about. As is always the case under such 
circumstances, immorality and crime be- 
come the companions of poverty. 

In one of the circuits of the Asansol 
District a survey revealed that among 
the 300 Christians of the circuit, there 
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were but two Christian families possess- 
ing enough land to adequately support 
‘them in a normal year. The same con- 
dition is to be found among most of the 
people of the district. This means that 
the young men must find their livelihood 
outside their agricultural community. 
With an overcrowded labor market and 
consequent low wages, these men need 
the best possible training and much pa- 
tience as they enter upon a long hard 
climb toward something better. The 
fact that during the first few years of 
work, they receive inadequate wages to 
support a family, presents a problem 
calling for careful consideration. 


Gomoh District 

In the Gomoh District, where mass 
movement conditions prevail, and where 
the Christian community has grown up 
in just a little more than five years toa 
total of 1,918 Christians, scattered 
through sixty villages, with over 5,000 
inquirers, the district superintendent be- 
gins his report with emphasis upon the 
unfavorable economic conditions. “Not 
the least of our difficulties is the ex- 
treme poverty of the people. The wages 
of laborers do not average more than a 
sixth part of a dollar per day. When the 
children come to the age for attending 
school, they are sent to work and are 
glad to earn a few cents or pice a day 
to help the family expenses.” 


Pakaur and Birbhum Districts 

In the Pakaur and Birbhum Districts, 
the people have had to contend with 
famine conditions, caused by the fre- 
quent failure of the monsoon rains. 
Normal years produce no surplus for 
years of failure, or partial failure of 
crops, so there is no alternative when 
the rains fail, but hunger and starva- 
tion for those who do not migrate to 
other parts, or receive help either in 
charity or in work from capital brought 
in from outside. The missionaries spent 
a large part of their time this year in 
relieving the distress with such means 
as they could secure from America. The 
distribution was all made in return for 
labor, for the missionary is very jealous 
to preserve the self-respect of the people 
of the villages. 


Calcutta-Bengali District 


In the Calcutta-Bengali District, the 
major problem has been the financial 
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one. How to adjust the salaries of 
preachers to the meager financial re- 
sources available, has been the problem. 
Missionaries are continually faced with 
the unpleasant task of sitting in Finance 
Committees along with their poorly paid 
brethren and see these men having to 
vote themselves decreases in salaries in 
order for the work to be maintained at 
anything like its former standard. But 
the superintendent of this district, him- 
self an Indian, writes: “Our laymen 
have begun to awaken to a new sense 
of responsibility for the Church, and 
we have tried to cultivate in them a 
growing sense of Church-consciousness 
rather than Mission-consciousness.” 


English District—The Anglo-Indian 

In the English District the economic 
problem is no less prominent, for while 
this work is fully self-supporting there 
is no more pathetic chapter in Indian 
economic life than that of the Anglo- 
Indian. Striving to maintain the Eng- 
lish standard of living in an economic 
order that at best pays him a very 
small wage, his lot has become infinitely 
worse in this day of national awakening, 
when all the services which were for-. 
merly regarded as his exclusive domain 
are being rapidly Indianized, throwing 
him out of employment. The pastors of 
our English churches are compelled to 
devote a very large part of their time 
trying to find employment for their par- 
ishioners, and putting them in touch 
with the various charitable agencies. 
The Anglo-Indian faces the future with 
consternation which in many cases ap- 
proaches despair. There is no more 
perplexing problem in the whole mission 
field than the future of this people who 
have played such an important part in 
our missionary work all over India and 
especially in Calcutta and Bengal. 


EVANGELISTIC 


In spite of all the difficulties our work 
continues to make progress. During 
the special month of evangelism in the 
Gomoh District, 170 people were bap- 
tized. Large numbers are now under 
instruction. 


The Santals 

Among the Santals in the Pakaur Dis- 
trict there have been substantial gains. 
The annual report of this district says: 
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“All that the Mission can do for races 
like the. Santal is clear gain to them. 
Even the social and the cultural ele- 
ments of Christianity, experience here 
no serious competition by original in- 
stitutions; there are no conflicting ideals 
of civilization which Christianity needs 
to eliminate or modify. The things 
worth saving in the social and mental 
make-up of the Santals are, on the other 
hand, easy to preserve and fit in with 
Christianity admirably. Endowed with 
greater natural capacities than they are 
usually given credit for, their transfor- 
mation into Christians seems more like 
a reformation of what has been lying in- 
nate in them; and Christ in the human 
soul wonderfully expands their whole 
inner being. Poor, ignorant villagers 
they seem to the outsider. One does not 
realize the richness of their little world 
in cheer and good humor, and with a 
nicely adjusted and orderly system of 
social customs and etiquette, a system 
which has not tended to enslave and 
weaken the individual.” 

The whole of the Bengali work has 
been strengthened as never before by 
the appointment at the last Annual Con- 
ference of one of their number as su- 
perintendent of the Calcutta-Bengali 
District. This has created a new spirit 
of aggressiveness and self-reliance among 
them which is most gratifying. It has 
brought also a new realization of fel- 
lowship between Americans and Indians 
in the unfinished task of evangelization. 
Our workers have also caught some- 
thing of the outlook of Dr. Stanley 
Jones in regarding Christ as the fulfill- 
ment of Indian religious aspiration, and 
they are forming helpful contacts with 
the better classes of Hindus, and 
through such association are leading 
many of them to a close study of the 
Christ way of life. Such work does not 
affect the statistics of the Church in any 
large way, but it does make the spiritual 
influence of the Church felt in the life 
of the communities which they serve. 
It is thus particularly effective. 

The Rev. H. E. Dewey, in reporting 
for the Asansol District, concludes by 
commenting on “the marked tendency 
of our circuit leaders and district work- 
ers to guard against the losing of na- 
tional feeling on the part of the Indian 
Christian community. Our ministry 
must not save from India, and in that 
saving lose for India. The nation stands 
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with outstretched hands, begging for 
more abundant life. The movements to- 
wards social service and intercommunal 
friendship and fellowship owe their ori- 
gin and inspiration to the ministry of 
Christ, and we have sought to foster that 
fellowship which would open the way for 
greater Christian love.” 


EDUCATIONAL 


Collins High and Lee Memorial 

At the heart of all of our efforts to 
help India in the reconstruction of her 
religious, social, and economic life, lies 
the work of education. In Collins High 
School, our only high school for Indian 
boys in the Conference, the number of 
Christian boys in the boarding depart- 
ment has dropped from 102 in 1925, to 
12 in 1928. This reduction, brought 
about as the result of our decreased ap- 
propriation from America, came at the 
very time when large numbers of girls 
were being educated in the Lee Memorial 
Girls’ High School. This emphasizes 
how necessary it is that grants to the 
school be renewed if social tragedy is to 
be averted on the parts of our Christian 
community. 

The same sort of a situation exists in 
Asansolandthe Asansolreportsays: “The 
rising time of Brahmo, Moslem and Hin- 
du educated young women is suggestive 
of a day in the very near future, when 
the young women graduates of our 
schools will not be able, in large num- 
bers at least, to look forward to the 
teaching profession. Back to the vil- 
lages, and the homes of India they must 
go, and very humble homes indeed, lies 
the trail that most of the girls must 
tread.” 


Ushugram 

Such a movement requires a special 
kind of training among both boys and 
girls. It has been this condition that 
brought about the Ushugram  experi- 
ment, and this year it is being extended 
to include girls as well as boys. This is 
already being worked out among the 
Santal boys and girls at Pakaur, where 
a new site is being established to carry 
on the good work which the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society has so splen- 
didly begun. 

Ushugram is being raised to the high 
school standard so that our boys and 
girls will be able to receive their educa- 
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tion in a village environment, and pre- 
pared to usher in the Village of the 
New Day. The culture and civilization 
of India has been developed in village 
life. India needs a wholesome indus- 
trial and urban development, but for 
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centuries the major portion of her peo- 
ple will live in villages. Ushugram 
represents Methodism’s endeavor to 
make these villages flourish with cul- 
ture, spirituality, and economic pros- 
perity. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES CONFERENCE 
Reported by W. E. Sikes 


GENERAL CONDITIONS 


Political Events 

We have heard a great deal about the 
changes that are taking place in India, 
but it is not easy to realize that this 
country is now making greater advances 
in decades than it did in some centuries 
previously. Two outstanding political 
events have been before our minds dur- 
ing this year. 

In the first place, there was the work 
of the Royal Commission, which is head- 
ed by Sir John Simon, and which is 
charged with the task of recommending 
how far India shall go in self-govern- 
ment in the immediate future. The ex- 
clusion of Indians from the personnel 
of the Commission has created great 
resentment in this country, and with 
few exceptions, the real leaders of po- 
litical life have boycotted it. Meetings 
of protest and conflicts with the police 
have marked its presence in most of 
the big cities, and it is difficult to say 
just how true a picture of Indian life 
and aspiration will be formed by Sir 
John and his colleagues under such con- 
ditions. 

The second event of importance in the 
realm of politics has been the presenta- 
tion of a Constitution, which was drawn 
up by leading Indian politicians repre- 
senting the main political parties, as a 
contribution to a definite understanding 
of what India desires. This has become 
known as the Nehru report, and it is 
now before the country for its approval 
or rejection. The underlying assump- 
tion in this Constitution is that India 
in the future will occupy the same status 
in the British Empire as Canada and 
Australia do now, but there is still a 
considerable party that demands com- 
plete independence. A great deal of 
work will have to be done and many 
years must elapse before some of the 
changes contemplated can be made ef- 
fective, but the spirit of nationalism 


walks abroad in India today and we 
may be sure it will influence the people 
for good or evil to an increasing degree 
as the years go by. We are interested 
in this primarily as it affects the work 
we are here to do, and we must now con- 
sider some of the results that have be- 
come apparent to us. 


Nationalism 

Nationalism is the moving spirit at 
the heart of India today, and the first 
result is that everything “foreign” is 
suspected, if not despised. The imme- 
diate effect on the religious situation is 
that Hinduism is now looked upon as 
the national or racial religion of the 
people of India, and Christianity and 
even Islam, are regarded as foreign re- 
ligions because they have come from 
other lands. Christianity has further to 
combat the disadvantage of being the re- 
ligion professed by the ruling class, and 
while little can be done by patriots in 


‘opposition to the political rulers, a great 


deal can be done in opposing Christian- 
ity under the guise of patriotism. 

The militant party that claims to rep- 
resent the true patriots of India is 
known as the Arya Samaj. Their great 
effort has been to arrest the tide of con- 
versions that had been taking place to 
the other faiths, notably Christianity, 
and also to win back those who had been 
converted. One of our workers this 
year has written: “I think it would be 
true to say that the difficulties our work- 
ers have to face through the Arya 
Samaj and other opposing forces, were 
never greater than at this time. Again 
and again they find their inquirers 
snatched away and turned from their 
newly born faith by these people.” Every 
effort is made to keep orphans from the 
missionaries, and even when parents 
have been baptized, the Arya Samaj have 
tried to prevent the children from fol- 
lowing in the new faith. 

In particular we need to call attention 
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to a law that has been passed in one 
native state and is now under consid- 
eration in another. This law is in- 
tended to prevent anyone from chang- 
ing his religion, and it provides penal- 
ties for those who attempt to persuade 
people to do so. If a man wished to 
change his religion he would have to 
go before a magistrate, and every effort 
would, of course, be used to dissuade 
him from his purpose. Even if the 
mother or father were to change their 
religion, this would not affect their chil- 
dren, and they might be compelled to 
leave them for the sake of Christ. In 
addition to this, the Arya Samaj has 
organized strikes among students in 
mission schools to prevent them from 
going to Scripture classes, and there is 
every likelihood that a conscience clause 
will soon be made law in this province; 
though we have made it plain as a 
Church that we would welcome this if it 
is reasonably framed and impartially 
enforced._ 

We need to remember, then, that the 
power which inspires all such opposition 
is largely that which comes from the 
fever of nationalism; and while this is 
its strength we know from Church his- 
tory what its weakness is when face to 
face with the universal truth of the 
gospel. We must bear this general sit- 
uation in mind as we consider the work 
reported from the various districts. 


Balaghat District : 

The special evangelistic month was 
observed in the usual strenuous way. 
The laymen joined in heartily and ren- 
dered effective service, and 911 meetings 
were held in which over 33,500 men and 
women heard the Word. Nearly 2,000 
Scripture portions and Bibles were sold 
during this month, and 26,000 tracts 
were distributed. T. Williams, the dis- 
trict superintendent, writes as follows: 

We visited one village where, up to 
the time that our first preacher was sta- 
tioned there, it was impossible to get a 
hearing. The zamindar (landlord) al- 
ways organized a dance or something 
similar, in order to stop our meeting. 

This year we arranged for our meet- 
ing on the bazaar ground near the resi- 
dence of the landlord, and a very large 
number of people gathered, and a very 
good meeting followed. The next day 
we were invited by the landlord to hold 
our evening meeting in the courtyard, 
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so that the members of his family could 
be present. That night we dined as 
guests of the landlord, and afterwards 
more than a thousand people heard the 
old, old story. Several testify to the re- 
form that has taken place in the land- 
lord along temperance lines, and credit 
for this is largely due to Rev. Onkar 
Nath. 

Another interesting meeting was that 
at the village near Lalbarra. Rev. Karan 
Singh conducted us to the village while 
a caste conference of the Mahars (a de- 
pressed class) was in session. The dele- 
gates present represented a community 
of about 80,000 Mahars of the Balaghat 
and Seoni Districts. The objective of 
the conference was to seek ways and 
means of raising the status of the peo- 
ple. Much of interest could be written 
of this meeting, but suffice it to say that 
we were invited to seats of honor under 
the pandal (tent), and given a hearty 
reception, and both Rev. Onkar Nath and 
I were asked to address the company. 
Before the meetings closed we were in- 
vited to be present and to address a 
future conference. 


Gadarwara District 

B. R. Judah, our Indian district super- 
intendent, reports a year in which spe- 
cial effort was made to strengthen the 
faith of the hundreds of village Chris- 
tians, and to prepare them to help in a 
future advance. In the village of Ten- 
dukhera, he reports the baptism 0k a 
Gond (aboriginal) family of eight mem- 
bers. In the great religious fair which 
is held every year at Barman on the 
sacred Nerbudda River, the preachers 
distributed over 4,000 tracts and sold 
more than 500 gospel portions. One im- 
portant step in advance has been made 
by the purchase of some land for a 
church and parsonage in the village of 
Kareli. This center is coming to be 
prominent in the district, and the mis- 
sion headquarters will be just next to 
the Anglo-Vernacular middle school, re- 
cently opened and recognized there. Inthe 
special revival month that was observed 
there were 15 baptisms, and 16,850 books 
and tracts were sold or distributed dur- 
ing the year. There is a great future 
for the work in Gadarwara District, and 
it is entirely under the direction of In- 
dian workers—with the exception of the 
Bible women. The district is agricul- 
tural, the coal mines formerly operated 
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by the railway having been closed. The 
people are very backward. There is an 
open door before the Church in every 
line of activity. 


Jubbulpore District 


Jubbulpore is the largest city in the 
north of the provinces, and it occupies 
a corresponding position in our work. 
Our largest institutions are located here, 
including the high school for boys, which 
was moved from Narsinghpur in July. 
The India Methodist Theological Col- 
lege is also at Jubbulpore, and its work 
touches the affairs of the district in 
various ways. The high school for girls 
had been located here from the begin- 
ning, and with the coming of the school 
for boys, it is planned to develop a 
union Christian high school for the boys 
of at least three Missions in this area. A 
beginning was made this year when the 
boys from the Methodist and Disciples 
of Christ Missions were sent to the 
school which is at present maintained by 
the Church Missionary Society of the 
Church of England. The principal of 
the school was one of our Methodist 
missionaries, and he will be succeeded 
according to present plans when he goes 
on furlough, by a missionary of the 
Disciples of Christ. We have been work- 
ing for over a year on our plans for 
this union school, and progress has been 
made surely though slowly. There is 
great need in this part of the provinces 
for one strong Christian school that can 
meet the needs of the growing Christian 
community, and we believe that our 
plans will prove a great blessing to the 
Christian cause if they can be carried 
to completion. 

The most important event of the year 
in many ways was .the opening of the 
new Johnson girls’ high school at Hawa- 
bagh. Lady Butler, wife of the Gover- 
nor, visited the school recently and said 
that it was the finest one for the educa- 
tion of girls in these provinces. It is a 
matter of great rejoicing to the Church 
to have such a fine building for the 
education of our Christian girls, and the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society is 
to be congratulated on the success of its 
campaign that made possible its erection 
at a cost of 60,000 rupees ($20,000). Bish- 
op Fisher presided over the opening cere- 
monies and the school was formally 
opened by the Hon. E. Raghavendra Rao, 
the Minister for Education. At present 
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there are over 400 girls in the school, 
and all except about 38 of these are 
Christians. When we remember how 
very small a percentage of the total 
population are Christians, and also that 
this is the only school of the grade in a 
city of 100,000 people, we can realize the 
difference in the education of girls among 
Christians and non-Christians. 

In April the meeting of the Hindu 
Maha Sabha (conference) was held in 
Jubbulpore, and it was attended by hun- 
dreds from all over India. Resolutions 
were passed in favor of social reform 
and for the uplift of the depressed 
classes, that if put into practice would 
mean a new India. We may say without 
much contradiction that such resolutions 
are far in advance of public opinion, and 
that they are only passed to offset, as 
far as possible, the influence of the 
Christian gospel in such things. 


Jagdalpur District 


The difficulties of the work in this 
district, which is about 180 miles from 
the railroad, may be understood from 
one circuit leader’s report. He writes: 
This circuit is very wild, and wild ani- 
mals wander here and there. Sometimes 
we fear to go from one place to another. 
Men taking spears and axes go out early 
in the morning to get food for the day, 
while the women dig certain kinds of 
food and search for edible plants. The 
people firmly believe in their gods and 
goddesses and in ghosts and spirits. 
Each family worships five or six god- 
desses. There is also a great prevalence 
of malaria, and sometimes when the chil- 
dren are sick there is no medicine to be 
had. Many times we are rejected by the 
people, many times they are afraid of 
us and run into the jungle, but we meet 
with them when we can and pray with 
them. Sometimes they show great re- 
spect and listen to us attentively. 

The village Christians are learning 
to give. In many places earthen ves- 
sels are being used by families for their 
contributions of grain and other articles. 
One leader reports Rs. 5.3.6 ($2) as hav- 
ing been given in handfuls of grain by 
seven poor families. One of the most 
vital problems in all our work is the 
education of the children. There are 
many hundreds of Christian children in 
Jagdalpur who are not in school. We 
have only one hostel, with 53 boys in it. 
This school has a scout troop and it is 
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a pleasure to learn that it was started 
and encouraged by two boys who had 
been scouts in Narsinghpur. This troop 
has won the favorable mention of gov- 
ernment inspectors and the school itself 
stood third among twenty-seven schools 
in the State. 

It is little short of a tragedy that our 
Christian community in Jagdalpur num- 
bers over 2,800 people and yet not more 
than 100 boys are in school. If schol- 
arships were available, no doubt many 
boys would be found to-use them. There 
are 120 girls in the hostel maintained by 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Soci- 
ety, and they have done good work dur- 
ing the year. They have helped to cut 
grass and rice, and have also worked in 
the school garden during the season 
for fruit and vegetables. The Rajah 
and the Administrator have been espe- 
cially pleased with the Girl Guides and 
the Blue Birds, and have made gratify- 
ing references to them when they in- 
spected the school. There are few places 
in India where the open door is greater 
than it is in Jagdalpur. 


Khandwa District 

In this district a Christian mela or 
religious fair is held every March, and 
this past year the people had the pleas- 
ure of listening to the inspiring mes- 
sages of Sandhu Sunder Singh. Rev. 
O. M. Auner, the district superintendent, 
writes: His messages pointed the way 
to the Christ. To see the people camp- 
ing under the trees is a beautiful sight 
to those of us who toiled to prepare the 
meeting place, and to make arrange- 
ments on the grounds. No coolies were 
employed, but the manual labor was 
done by the loving hands of those who 
have the desire for the salvation of 
souls. Each one bore his own expenses 
to and from the mela, and when people 
are willing to do that, it is a sure sign 
they are interested in the work. 

Another encouraging report from 
Khandwa is that the boys’ school has 
become an Anglo-Vernacular middle 
school and has been recognized by the 
Government. The ideals that have been 
chosen for the school are, obedience, loy- 
alty, honesty, cleanliness, self-reliance, 
courtesy, industry, punctuality, truthful- 
ness, temperance and perseverance. We 
are working on the.basis that the train- 
ing of our boys in school is not mere 
preparation for life, but is life, and there- 
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fore made up of responsibilities and 
problems. Servants are not employed to 
do the work which the boys can, and 
In addition 
to the usual duties of the boarding stu- 
dent, each boy helps with the cooking 
one day a week, has one hour a week 
with the tailor, and four hours a week 
of garden work on his own plot, or in 
the general garden. The boys are paid 
for the general garden work, which 
makes it possible for some of them to 
help earn their clothes, and for others to 
get extra things that may be needed. 
We feel that the only way to learn the 
dignity of labor is to labor. 

In addition to this most promising de- 
velopment in education, the district re- 
ports 88 baptisms, though there could 
have been many more if there had been 
more pastors for the people; 4,316 Bibles 
and gospel portions have been sold dur- 
ing the year. 


Raipur District 

D. G. Abbott, the district superintend- 
ent, tells of the work in Raipur as fol- 
lows: Anand Singh, in Dongargarh, 
teaches a day school until noon, and 
sells Gospel portions on the railway sta- 
tion and helps the preacher-in-charge 
in evangelistic work. One student who 
has been baptized, completed the pri- 
mary school course this year and re- 
ceived the primary certificate. Pastor 
Morrie says this student is the first from 
the sweeper caste to pass the primary 
school examination in the State. 

A few days ago.a village man reported 
that three families were ready to be- 
come Christians if we would help them 
in their difficulty. No money was ex- 
pected. A landlord living about 60 miles 
from Raipur called at our bungalow re- 
cently, told of his appreciation of for- 
mer visits of one of our preachers, and 
then requested that I send a man to his 
village who could teach a little school. 
He offered to provide a house rent free. 

It seems pertinent that mention should 
be made of the great difference between 
the amounts appropriated for work by 
the Board of Foreign Missions and the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, 
with special reference to Raipur. The 
Board now sends less than half the 
amount sent by the Woman’s Society, 
and the larger portion of the latter soci- 
ety goes into school work. The re- 
sult is that when the girls become of 
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marriagable age, sufficiently educated 
Christian boys of our own group are not 
available for them and they marry men 
of other denominations. During the last 
three years eighteen of the boarding 
school girls have in this way gone to 
other Missions. Many of our workers 
who have been discontinued on account 
of the reductions have likewise gone 
to other Missions, taking their families 
with them. A great deal of time and 
money and prayer has gone to the work 
of our Church in the Raipur district, 
and we look forward to the day when 
we can again have the support of the 
work there, that will enable us to go on 
with the building of the kingdom. 


Medical 

We must not close this report without 
telling of the medical work that has been 
done by Doctor Felt. In addition to 
his duties as the district superintendent 
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of the Jubbulpore District, he has taught 
classes in the India Methodist Theolog- 
ical College, delivered many lectures on 
sanitation, temperance and hygiene, in- 
spected our boarding schools, and waited 
on 3,559 patients who came to him dur- 
ing the year. 


Epworth League Institute 

We have had this year the first Ep- 
worth League Institute ever held in the 
provinces. About 69 high school boys 
and girls with the staff met for a week 
near Jubbulpore, in a beautiful place 
loaned to them by a Mohammedan mer- 
chant. The meetings proved a blessing 
and inspiration to all who attended. We 
plan to make this the first of many such 
gatherings, for we know that through 
them our Christian young people can be 
led into the way of service for Christ 
and India. 


INDIA METHODIST THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE 
Reported by W. G. Griffiths 


Purpose 


The purpose of the India Methodist 
Theological College is to provide for the 
intellectual and spiritual training of 
young men for the Christian ministry in 
India, giving them an approach, outlook, 
and training, which is impossible to 
give in any of the Indian Vernaculars. 
The medium of instruction is English, 
thus opening to the student all the 
wealth of English literature and theol- 
ogy. If the training were in any one 
of the vernaculars it would necessarily 
mean a very limited course, as there are 
so few books suited to this type of work 
in the vernacular. At present the col- 
lege has nine language groups repre- 
sented in its student body—Bengali, 
Urdu, Punjab, from the north; Hindi, 
Marathi, Gujarati, from the central 
parts; and from the south comes Kana- 
rese, Telegu, and Tamil. The Methodist 
Episcopal Church has important work in 
all these areas. 


Property 

The college began its separate corpo- 
rate existence in May, 1922. For a year 
it was associated with the Bareilly The- 
ological Seminary, using its buildings 
and equipment. The first principal of 
the new college was the Rev. A. Lincoln 


Shute, D.D., who served until May, 1925, 
being at that time succeeded by the Rev. 
A. A. Parker, D.D. In 1923 the college 
was very fortunate to secure in Jubbul- 
pore, the heart of India, a fine property 
admirably adapting itself to the work. 
This was occupied in July, 1923, and 
consists of five and one-half acres of 
land; one two-storied building, now used 
for library, class rooms, office and prin- 
cipal’s residence; a second building now 
used as a hostel for unmarried men; and 
other buildings which were remodelled 
into quarters for married students. All 
of these buildings have been conceived 
of as being temporarily adapting them- 
selves to the work of the college, and 
they can, with little expense, be re- 
modelled to meet the real needs. Al- 
ready, with three classes, the married 
quarters are completely filled, and the 
next class taken in will have to be made 
up of single men. 


Course of Studies 

Only men who have passed the goy- 
ernment matriculation standard are eli- 
gible to receive a college scholarship. 
Others may come as special students if 
they provide their own expenses. For 
matriculates the course is four years, 
and for graduates, three years. At its 
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last annual. meeting, the Board of Gov- 
ernors decided to complete our affilia- 
tion with Serampore College, Bengal. 
This college, which was founded by 
the great missionary-statesman, William 
Carey, is the only college in India which 
has the power to grant the degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity. A charter for this 
purpose was obtained from the Danish 
Government, and this has in turn been 
ratified by the British Government. Ser- 
ampore College has kindly extended to 
affiliated institutions its rights, and by 
our students sitting for Serampore ex- 
aminations, and passing them, they may 
qualify for the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity. 
Staff 

At present, the staff consists of Rev. 
A. A. Parker, principal, and Mrs. Park- 
er, Rev. and Mrs. W. G. Griffiths, Rev. 
and Mrs. C. F. H. Gusé, Rey. M. S. Pitt, 
Rev. and Mrs. M. H. Harper, and Rev. 
Abdul Rahim. The Rev. C. F. H. Gusé 
has for years been associated with the 
Central Provinces Conferences, and is 
now returning to give his full time to the 
work of the college. His coming greatly 
strengthens the staff. 


Students 

From July, 1928, there have been three 
classes in attendance. In 1929 a fourth 
class will be admitted, and from then 
on there will be four classes in residence. 
The last class under the old plan was 
graduated in 1927, and the first under 
the new will graduate in 1930. We have 
now thirty-eight graduates, and there 
are twenty-two in attendance at Jubbul- 
pore. Among them are several excep- 
tional men, some of whom have been re- 
cently converted from Hinduism and are 
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now preparing themselves for the work 
of the Christian ministry. The new class 
numbered eight men. One has since 
dropped out. He was a new convert and 
found himself unable to fit into the work. 


Library 

There are now over seven thousand 
volumes in this department. Bishop F. 
W. Warne presented to the college his 
entire collection, and the college library 
is to be known as “The Warne Memorial 
Library.” We were also privileged to 
receive last Christmas some of the new- 
est and latest books as Christmas gifts, 
sent by friends of this work. We hope 
that this will become a regular thing; 
and that other friends will be able to 
help us in this way to build up one of 
the best theological libraries in India. 


Opportunity 

No institution in Indian Methodism 
has a larger opportunity than ours. The 
future leaders of our Church in India 
must be trained men, able to think for 
themselves. The spiritual life is empha- 
sized, for unless a man lives his message 
he speaks to deaf ears. 


Needs 

The property has not yet been paid 
for, and we have a debt of $30,000 to- 
gether with interest charges on the same 
of 7%. This has proved to be a tre- 
mendous burden on the college budget. 
$15,000 will purchase an adjoining plot 
which is well adapted for the college 
needs. This should be bought before 
taken by others. Another $25,000 would 
enable us to make the necessary altera- 
tions and developments needed in the 
near future. 


LUCKNOW CONFERENCE 
Compiled on the Field 


EVANGELISTIC WORK 


Work Chiefly Among the Outcastes 


The work of the Conference is carried 
on among all classes, but chiefly among 
India’s millions of outcastes, the sweep- 
ers and Chamars (leather dressers and 
shoemakers). In Lucknow District in 
one vicinity where the Christian com- 
munity numbers 120, almost 100 of them 


are of the “Pahlwan” tribe (meaning 
giant, actually wrestlers). These people 
are wanderers, although their wander- 
ings are limited to the bounds of a small 
district. Interesting movements are on 
among a tribe called “‘Patthar Kat” 
(hewers of stone). Our 132 baptisms 
have included people from practically 
every social scale, from the sweeper to 
the Brahmin. 
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Lest We Forget 

Hinduism has no gospel for these out- 
castes. The chief authority on caste is 
the Code of Manu, and these are some of 
the laws concerning the outcastes: 

“Tf a low born man endeavors to sit 
down by the side of a high born man, he 
should be banished after being branded 
on the hip; or (the king) may cause him 
to be cut off. 

“One may not give advice to a Shudra, 
nor give him the remains of food, or 
butter that has been offered, and one 
may not teach him the law or enjoin 
upon him (religious) observances. 

For he who tells him (a Shudra) the 
law and he who enjoins upon him (reli- 
gious) observances, he indeed, together 
with that (Shudra) sinks into the dark- 
ness of the hell called unbounded. 

“A Brahmin may take possession of 
the goods of a Shudra with perfect peace 
of mind, for since nothing at all belongs 
to this Shudra as his own, he is one 
whose property may be taken away by 
his master.” 


Christ Places New Values on Life 


Thousands of years of serfdom, op- 
pression at the hands of rich land 
owners, absolute denial of education, and 
complete social ostracism has produced 
in these poor ignorant people a slave 
mentality. Like dumb driven cattle the 
masses pass their existence. But wher- 
ever the gospel of Christ goes it places 
new values on life—in its light the peo- 
ple realize that they are men. 


Persecution and Organized Opposition 

Persecution continues to some extent 
throughout the Conference, but is main- 
ly confined to the Buxar and Arrah 
Districts. EH. Sukh writes: “The perse- 
cution of our village Christians in this 
district has become very common. When 
a chamar becomes a Christian he can- 
not get his heathen employer or the vil- 
lage trader to allow him the conces- 
sions allowed every one else. If he ap- 
plies for a loan of money he receives 
the mocking answer, ‘You have left the 
religion of your forefathers and em- 
braced Christianity; you now have no 
claim on us.’ 

“Our village people are beaten, and 
false cases are brought against them. 
Recently one hundred people were bap- 
tized. After the service was over, the 
headman of the village sent for the 
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Chaudri and ordered his servants to beat 
him. His house was burned down, and 
his cattle stolen. In all, five houses were 
looted. Land which these people had 
tilled day and night was reaped by their 
enemies and the produce carried away.” 
This caused intense suffering. 

M. C. Singh reports as follows: ‘This 
year there has been a more organized op- 
position on the part of our Hindu breth- 
ren than in any of the previous years I 
have been in the Arrah District. The 
Aryas held meetings at a number of 
places to check the work of the preach- 
ers, persuading the village Christians to 
return to their old faith through the 
medium of Shuddi. At Gangauli the 
Aryas put great pressure on the Chris- 
tians to return to Hinduism. Brother 
Chatar Gun, one of our humblest work- 
ers, faced them with great Christian 
courage. The people told the Aryas that 
they were happy to be Christians and 
would remain so. The women of the 
village also declared they would not 
become Hindus again.” 

How boldly and intelligently our 
Christian women testify is illustrated 
by this incident which happened in 
Buxar district. The Arya Samajists 
held a panchayat in a village about 14 
miles from Buxor to reconvert our vil- 
lage Christians into Hinduism and after 
three days left in a discouraged mood. 
One of the Arya Samajists met one of 
our Christian sisters who was going to 
fetch water from a well outside the 
village, and asked her why she had be- 
come a Christian. She replied, ‘There 
is no salvation for me in Hinduism. 
Jesus gives it now.” 

Neither Moslems nor Hindus permit 
any sort of interruption while they wor- 
ship; but the Christians in the villages 
have to suffer all sorts of indignities at 
the hands of the rich Hindus at the time 
when they bow their heads in worship. 

Doctor Moenji, the President of the 
All India Hindu Mahasabha, in one of 
his public addresses at Dehri-on-Sane 
(Arrah District) seriously warned the 
Hindus against the work of the Chris- 
tian Missions, appealing to the people 
to loosen the bonds of the caste system 
and uplift the masses; otherwise, said 
he, the masses will embrace Christianity, 
which will in turn break the backbone 
of Hindu nationalism. 

In Unao, in the Rae Bareli district, the 
high caste foes, like the Scribes and 
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Pharisees of old are shutting the king- 
dom of heaven against men. They will 
not enter in themselves, and they will 
not suffer others to enter. They are al- 
ways watching, and inquirers who visit 
our preachers are so threatened and ter- 
rified that they seldom return. 


Baptisms 

In the entire Conference there were 
1,081 baptisms. There might have been 
that many in one district alone had not 
the district superintendent been afraid to 
baptize more, because of paucity of work- 
ers. Baptism, after all, is only the ini- 
tial step, and must be followed by faith- 
ful and regular teaching and shepherd- 
ing. 

In Arrah District there are now 1,850 
inquirers ready and clamoring for bap- 
tism. In the Shahpur circuit alone there 
are 600 inquirers. Last September the 
preacher in charge had made all prep- 
arations for their baptism; had enrolled 
their names, had cut off their “chutiyas” 
(tuft of hair and badge of Hinduism), 
but he was warned not to go ahead un- 
less he was ready to assume the re- 
sponsibility of shepherding them after- 
wards. “I pondered over this great re- 
sponsibility,’ he reported, “and dared 
not assume it, for I know that because 
of lack of workers, the follow-up work 
would have to be neglected.” 

In several other districts the same 
condition prevails and hundreds are be- 
ing held back. In every district the cry 
is for more pastor-teachers, and on all 
sires are doors wide open which we dare 
not enter because of a lack of workers. 


Progress in Seven Years—A Compar- 
ison ‘ 
¥. M. Wilson, upon completing seven 

years as superintendent of the Cawnpore 

District, reports as follows: 

Seven years ago in the territory now 
included in the Cawnpore District, there 
were 4,979 Christians. There are at 
present 6,701. The pastoral support re- 
ceived for that year from the villages of 
the district was 1,924 rupees; for this 
year it is 2,865 rupees. The pastoral 
support of the Lizzie Johnson Church 
was less than 1,000 rupees. It has in- 
creased to 1,574 rupees. That of the 
Allahabad Hindustani Church was 238 
rupees. This has increased to 1,140 
rupees, and the church has become self- 
supporting. The benevolences that year 
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were 985 rupees; this year they are only 
1,820 rupees. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that 
the self-support received from village 
churches has increased more than 74 per 
cent during the seven years. In addition 
to the increase in self-support in the AIl- 
lahabad, and the Lizzie Johnson Memo- 
rial Church, both have undertaken ex- 
tensive repairs aggregating over 1,500 
rupees, almost all of which was raised 
locally. Statistics are but straws indi- 
cating the direction of the current, the 
real test of progress is spiritual growth 
and increasing interest in evangelistic 
work. And this has been evidenced in 
many ways during these years, particu- 
larly in the number of village laymen 
who are doing personal work. 


Revival in Cawnpore English Church 

The first of this year, Rev. J. H. Wil- 
kie arranged for evangelistic meetings 
in the English Church, with Miss Caffrey 
as evangelist, the effects of which have 
continued throughout the year. The 
prayer, and fellowship meetings held af- 
ter the services on Sunday have been 
well attended, and there were conver- 
sions from time to time. Several of the 
soldiers who had been converted or had 
entered into larger experiences became 
so earnest for the salvation of others 
that they organized bands and in com- 
pany with members of the Lizzie John- 
son Memorial Church went to nearby 
villages preaching the gospel. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Village Schools 

Like the poor, the village school prob- 
lem is ever with us. M. C. Singh 
states it for Arrah District in these 
words: We have 787 village Christian 
children under 12 years of age enrolled 
in our church registers, only 60 of this 
number are attending school. This . 
means that 727 Christian children are 
without educational facilities. Almost 
99% of our village adult Christians are 
illiterate, and unless something is done 
for these children, they will be like their 
parents. 


Four Thousand Christians and Not a 
School 
R. I. Faucett states the case for Ballia 
thus: We have no schools within the 
limits of the district. It is certainly im- 
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possible adequately to attempt to min- 
ister to our more than four thousand 
Christians without the aid of at least 
primary education. We have nothing to 
offer them at present. In the meantime 
I have taken the pledge of each worker 
that he or she will have a few children 
under instruction, but this will reach 
just a few more than a hundred. 


Obstacles on All Sides 

The district supervisor of schools in 
Buxar District, Miss Bacon, sums up 
some of the reasons why our village 
schools continue to be such a problem. 
First, with few exceptions the children, 
themselves, are not at all interested in 
the schools. We have not succeeded in 
making the work interesting to them. 
We are not succeeding in making our 
schools meet the difficulties and prob- 
lems which they face. Then, the par- 
ents are not interested. They believe 
if their children learn to read they will 
not work. 

Also, the higher castes are opposed to 
the lower castes learning to read, fear- 
ing the latter will not want to continue 
to do the servile work. The landlord 
wants child labor in the fields and so is 
opposed to education. Some of our 
schools are conducted under trees, and 
some in small huts. Our village chil- 
dren have other duties to perform, such 
as attending their cattle, taking care of 
their brothers and sisters when their 
parents go miles and miles off to work 
in the field for their daily bread. One 
day a woman came and took her children 
away saying, “What is the use of edu- 
cating my children Will they wear 
coats and trousers as ‘sahib logs’ do? 
And what is the use of educating our 
girls who blow fire and cook food for 
us? Just outside, our landlord is stand- 
ing and he is going to beat us if we 
let our children read any more in your 
school.” Within ten minutes the school 
came to an end that day. 


Some Success 

To those who know life in the villages, 
and who understand the enormous dif- 
ficulties in the way of these outcaste 
children as regards regular and punctual 
attendance at school, the little success 
we attain will seem really worth while. 
The more one studies the social and eco- 
nomic conditions of the depressed 
classes, the less he wonders that our vil- 
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lage schools are so poorly maintained 
and the more thankful he feels for the 
good work that has actually been done. 

We rejoice that we find a few chil- 
dren whose horizon has been so widened 
that they never can be imprisoned in 
the superstitions of their forefathers. 
In most unlikely places we have seen 
children of wonderful promise and made 
a mental note of them. It may be that 
after giving them further education and 
training, we shall find in them true and 
faithful workers for the future. 


Boys’ Middle School in Arrah 

We have made a very appreciable ad- 
vance in the educational institutions for 
boys and girls at Arrah. At the begin- 
ning of the year the Boys’ Middle School 
and the Boys’ Primary School were re- 
organized into one school. The manage- 
ment of the Girls’ School has taken over 
the boys of the first class giving them 
instruction along with the girls. This 
arrangement has worked well. Rev. G. 
A. Ackerly, the principal of the school, 
has started the boys in gardening and 
hopes to do more in farming and car- 
pentry. If he gets some money to buy 
tools and a team of oxen to start this 
phase of the work, the government has 
also expressed a desire to give some 
grant in addition to the help it already 
gives. Mr. Ackerly is also encouraging 
self-help in the school. All of the or- 
phans earn their clothes and all the boys 
do some work to earn their school sup- 
plies. 


Primary Boys’ Hostel in Gonda 

S. Raynor Smith reports that the 
primary boys’ hostel under the new ar- 
rangement is a wonderful success. Here 
are 33 small boys under the supervision 
of Miss Eveland and a capable matron. 
They attend the girls’ school. The 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
will take over the support of 12 boys 
for the coming year, on scholarships 
that will yield 75 rupees each. 


SELF-SUPPORT 

In Gonda 

Our entire Christian community, num- 
bering 25,889 (of which 7.058 are bap- 
tized children) gave for ministerial sup- 
port 26,222 rupees, a gain of 1,500 rupees 
over the previous year. The Gonda and 
Lucknow Districts have made great 
strides in their giving. S. R, Smith 
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writes enthusiastically about self-support 
and Conference benevolences: “This has 
been the biggest surprise of any as we 
came to the close of the year and be- 
gan to count up the annas. In the Gonda 
church alone 1,353 rupees were raised 
for pastoral support, 607 from Asiatics 
and 594 from Huropeans. In addition 
to this their contributions to benevo- 
lences and other offerings bring their 
total up to 2,019 rupees. For the entire 
district we raised nearly 2,000 rupees 
for self support, and 204 rupees above 
the benevolences as apportioned. 

Sometimes it is well to look over pre- 
vious records. Three years ago, 1926, I 
find that the total amount raised for 
self-support and benevolences and col- 
lections from the district was 1,981 ru- 
pees. In 1927, it was 2,292 rupees, and 
in 1928 the total raised is 3,154 rupees, 
an increase of more than 1,000 rupees 
over 1926 and 1927, and an increase of 
900 over last year, 1928.” 


In Lucknow 


F. C. Aldrich gives the glowing report 
of Lucknow District as follows: “Last 
year we reported the total of all col- 
lections as 13,750 rupees. This year the 
total is 17,527 rupees. This gain of al- 
most 4,000 rupees is not, however, a clear 
gain in amounts actually raised. It is 
largely so. The other portion of the 
gain shown comes on account of our 
having kept this year a more correct 
record of the actual average effort of 
the district. The most prominent in- 
crease shown is in self-support, which 
this year amounts to 10,479 rupees as 
against 8,431 rupees of last year, a dif- 
ference of 1,748 rupees. We have met 
our apportionment for Conference be- 
nevolences in full, and in some items, 
such as the Baby Fold requirements, we 
have exceeded our apportionment.” 


Starting Real Self-Support in Balha 

District 

R. I. Fawcett writes: “This year we 
are trying out the village-paid pastor. 
In Persiya such a man has been ap- 
pointed who is to get all of his support 
from the people and none from the Mis- 
sion. He will be the first of his kind to 
undertake such obligations and service 
under such conditions. Others are to 
follow, some of them from among the 
paid workers and others from those who 
will be trained for such service. In this 
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way only can we reach the goal of self- 
supporting village churches. The old 
ways do not have the necessary appeal, 
nor do they establish the normal rela- . 
tions between the pastor and people. I 
can see a missionary’s job before me 
and am glad to be at it.” 


COLPORTAGE 


Many Sales in Face of Opposition 

What M. C. Singh writes of Arrah 
District is in the main true of every 
district. “Every preacher in the district 
is a colporteur. It is impossible to 
overestimate the value of the printed 
page. The gospel portions and the tracts 
with the Christian message, sold and 
distributed by the preachers in the ba- 
zars and melas, have gone where we 
could never dream of going. During the 
year eight Bibles, 25 New Testaments, 
2,257 gospel portions were sold and 26,- 
206 tracts were distributed free. This 
was not accomplished with ease and com- 
fort. At three different places we met 
with severe opposition. At Dehri-on- 
Sone during the mela (fair), wherever 
the preachers went a group of young 
Aryas followed them, persuading the 
people not to touch the Christian books 
lest they be polluted. In the face of 
such opposition we sold a large number 
of gospel portions. At Sasaram and 
Sinha Ghat, a number of Aryas and 
Sanatandharmis took the portions from 
the hands of the people and tore them 
to pieces. Our preachers handled the 
situation wisely and made the young 
Hindus apologize, and then sold hun- 
dreds of portions.” 


Co-operation of Indian Laymen 

Of Lucknow District, F. C. Aldrich 
reports: “In colportage we probably 
stand among the first of all the dis- 
tricts in India, our sales of Bibles, New 
Testaments and portions amounting to 
3,340. The free copies of printed mes- 
sages distributed totaled 91,514. There 
is fine co-operation in our ranks along 
these lines, and much of this showing is 
made possible through the assistance of 
Indian laymen and missionaries who are 
resident in Lucknow, but engaged in 
other ways than regular district or pas- 
toral work.” 


They Won the Banner 
S. R. Smith tells of their expectations; 
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“Last year our Conference Committee on 
Scripture and Tract Distribution sug- 
gested that a banner be presented to the 
district selling the most Bible portions. 
At the beginning of this year the nine- 
teen workers of the Gonda District 
planned to win this banner. They sold 
9 Bibles, 6 New Testaments, and 9,776 
portions, and distributed 26,238 tracts. 
They won the banner.” 


Sunday Schools 

The Conference reports 419 Sunday 
schools, with 13,157 scholars, as over 
against 449 schools and 7,420 scholars in 
1927, a decrease in the number of 


schools but a handsome gain in the 
number of scholars. 
Floods 

G. L. Lorenzo tells the story: ‘In the 


beginning of July we had a very heavy 
rain in Darbhanga and Muzaffarpore 
Districts. All the rivers, lakes and 
drains were flooded. Most of the people 
in these places are poor, and live in 
temporary straw and bamboo huts. 
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These were destroyed throughout the 
district and there was water in fields 
knee deep and in places up to the shoul- 
der. The cattle suffered special hard- 
ships, and men, women and children 
were homeless.” 


India Hungry for the Good News 

Let us close with this optimistic note 
by G. L. Lorenzo: “There is at present 
a new hunger for Bible reading among 
the educated Hindus. They never be- 
fore bought so many copies of the Bible, 
Imitation of Christ, Life of Christ, Life 
of St. Paul and similar books as they are 
buying now; and they read them with 
eagerness. They are openly shifting 
their eyes from their teachers to our 
Jesus. This year half a dozen educated 
young men came to us with a request 
to be baptized. . To-day, the very air of 
India is fragrant with the sweet odor of 
Christ’s teachings and life. All India 
is changing. The old social and reli- 
gious rites and ceremonies are slowly 
giving place to the new ideals of Christ.” 
Thus Christ wins his way. 


Reported by J. R. Chitambar, D.D., President 


Early in the year the principal left 
for America to attend the General Con- 
ference, and Rev. B. C. Harrington, the 
vice-principal, officiated during his ab- 
sence. Mr. Harrington’s readiness to 
help is greatly appreciated. He has not 
only kept the work going but has also 
introduced several new features which 
will be for the betterment of the insti- 
tution. 


New Christian Hostel 

A new hostel for Christian students of 
the University has been started this 
year, with Dr. E. Asirvatham as its 
warden. The average enrollment during 
the year has been 18. These students 
have been housed in one of the mission- 
ary residences in the college compound 
and in three rooms of the O. GC. Hostel. 
They have their own mess arrangements, 
and their own government under the 
general supervision of Doctor Asir- 
vatham, who, with his family lives with 
them. Doctor and Mrs. Asirvatham are 
giving honorary service to build a home 
and brotherhood spirit in the hostel. 


While the accommodations are at 
present limited and temporary, we hope 
we may soon have a permanent hostel. 
A cultural atmosphere and a sense of 
responsibility on the part of the stu- 
dents are already in evidence. 


Economics Museum 

The starting of an Economics Mu- 
seum in the college is another achieve- 
ment of the year. A number of educa- 
tional institutions and firms have co- 
operated to make this a success. We 
expect to start teaching Civics, Hindi 
and Urdu in the intermediate classes 
from July, 1929. 


O. C. Hostel 

The O. C. Hostel for the Christian stu- 
dents of the Intermediate College and of 
the School of Commerce, with an enroll- 
ment of 39 has been under Mr. RK. W. 
Mumby, assisted by Mr. J. W. Richards. 
Mr. and Mrs. G. B. Halstead, graduates 
of Syracuse University, and a conse- 
crated young couple, will have charge | 
of this hostel from next July, leaving 
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Mr. Mumby free for the work of the 
whole time physical director of the en- 
tire institution. 

Rev. S. L. Sheets, of the department of 
English, returned from furlough in Oc- 
tober, and immediately resumed his 
work. Mr. C. M. Solomon, of the de 
partment of chemistry, is on deputation 
to the Training College, Allahabad. Two 
new Christian teachers have joined the 
college staff during the year, Mr. R. W. 
Mathur, from Pauri, and Mr. N. K. 
Mundle from Calcutta. Mr. Mathur is 
in the department of English, and Mr. 
Mundle in the department of chemistry. 

We also hail with joy the appointment 
to the college of Rey. M. G. Ballenger. 
He will be in charge of the Warne Hos- 
tel, which is now being looked after by 
the Rev. E. R. Tweedie, in addition to 
his heavy work in the college. Mr. Bal- 
lenger and Mr. Halstead will also give 
special attention to religious work 
among the students. 


The Centennial School 

The increase in the enrollment of the 
Centennial School is remarkable. Dur- 
ing the past six years we have never 
reached the 200 mark, but this year the 
enrollment is 288. This proves that the 
school is gaining in popularity and we 
hope this means larger and better classes 
in the intermediate college. This in- 
crease has meant additional furniture 
and equipment and staff and therefore 
additional expense. We have managed 
with as little as possible during the 
year, but we must have adequate funds 
to meet the requirements. 

During the year boy scout work has 
been reorganized after a lapse of three 
years. A bi-monthly magazine for the 
students is published. Weekly meet- 
ings of a social and literary nature are 
held by five “houses,” in which students 
are enrolled at the beginning of each 
year. Religious teaching is regularly 
carried on. The total staff is thirteen, 
six of whom are trained teachers. Mr. 
Watson, the headmaster, deserves credit 
for the noticeable growth and develop- 
ment in the school. 


The School of Commerce 

The enrollment in the School of Com- 
merce is practically the same as that of 
last year. Among: the students there 
are three women and four British sol- 
diers. Mr. O. Joshua, the newly ap- 
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pointed principal, succeeding Mr. S. G. 
Thero,now on furlough, is the first Indian 
to be appointed to this responsible post, 
and has proved worthy of the trust and 
has done creditable work. 

Both Mr. Joshua and Mr. Watson are, 
“Old Boys,” of the college. The num- 
ber of the “Old Boys” on the institu- 
tional staff has steadily increased dur- 
ing the past years. 


Other Hostels 

Besides the O. C. Hostel and the 
University House there are three other 
hostels. The C. L. Bare Hostel for 
Hindu and Mohammedan students of the 
college and of the School of Commerce, 
with an enrollment of 80, under the 
wardenship of Mr. W. C. Thoburn, as- 
sisted by C. M. Chatterjee. The School 
of Commerce Hostel started in 1926, un- 
der Mr. Joshua, with an enrollment of 
18. The Warne Hostel for Christian stu- 
dents of the Centennial School, with 74 
students, is under Rev. E. R. Tweedie, 
assisted by the Rev. B. R. Franklin. All 
these hostels have done good work dur- 
ing the year. 


Total Enrollment and Scholarships 

The total enrollment in the entire 
institution has been 834 of whom 154 
are Christians. The number of teachers 
and the total enrollment of students in 
the various departments of the Institu- 
tion are as follows: 





Tot. en- Chris. Teach- Chris. 
rollment stud’ts ers Teach. 
Intermediate College... .. 414 36 32 18 
School of Commerce... .. 132 24 7 6 
Centennial School........ 288 94 12 4 
otal yaeters Gouveger sions 834 154 51 28 


The enrollment in the college has 


_ been smaller this year than last year 


owing to substantial reduction by Gov- 
ernment in the minimum number of stu- 
dents to be admitted in each class, and 
also to the strictness exercised by us in 
admitting students. 

Our tuitional results have been good in 
all the departments, except in the high 
school section, but this has been the 
case only this year. We have main- 
tained a high percentage in the middle 
and intermediate examinations and also 
in the B.A. examination so far as our 
Christian students are concerned. Two 
of our students who have passed the 
intermediate examination have been 
awarded Government scholarships. Of 
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the seven other scholarships awarded to 
B.A. students by the Lucknow Univer- 
sity, six were won by our students. 


General Summary 

Ours is an All-India Methodist College 
for boys and young men. We have pro- 
vision for the education of students from 
the III Class to the B. A. Standard. We 
also give a limited number of scholar- 
ships, stipends and loans to help ap- 
proved Christian students. Scholarships 
are given on merit, i. e., to students who 
pass their examinations with an average 
of 45% marks and attendance of 90%. 
Stipends are given in lieu of work done 
by the students. Through these we wish 
to give our students a conception of the 
dignity of labor. In very exceptional 
cases loans are given to students, which 
they are expected to refund later. 

The physical and athletic activities 
have been systematically organized un- 
der the leadership of Mr. Mumby. Our 
students have won several championship 
trophies. A Boy Scout Troop and a 
branch of St. John Ambulance Associa- 
tion have been organized in our college 
and we hope these will help in the “ton- 
ing up” of our students. 

The Literary Unions in the various 
departments of the institution have had 
a successful year. Several members of 
the staff are regularly helping the stu- 
dents in conducting them. The “Colle- 
gian,” our official organ, has been regu- 
larly conducted under the editorship, 
first of Rev. B. C. Harrington, and now 
of Mr. N. Joardar. 

A number of new books and new peri- 
odicals have been added to the college 
library and the reading room. But the 
library is still far from satisfactory. We 
need a permanent trained librarian and 
a large number of up-todate books. 
There are reading rooms in the School 
of Commerce, the Centennial School, and 
in most of the hostels. 

The development of true character is 
our principal aim. The Scripture classes 
and chapel services are regularly held 
and well attended by the non-Christian 
as well as Christian students. In the 
college thus far only four students have 
applied for exemption, two of whom are 
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Roman Catholics. The Student Chris- 
tian Association has been revived in the 
University House and under the leader- 
ship of Mr. and Mrs. Halstead, we hope 
it will be revived on a solid foundation 
in the hostel for the intermediate col- 
lege and the School of Commerce stu- 
dents as well. Christ is presented to 
our students in a direct and definite way 
and his ethical principles and standards 
held up before them. 

We have been greatly encouraged by 
our Christian work among the students 
both Christian and non-Christian. Five 
non-Christian students are studying the 
Bible every Sunday with the principal. 
A night school has been started by 
Christian volunteers for the work of 
giving primary education to those who 
cannot go to the school. 

Frequent socials for students and 
members of the staff and meeting indi- 
vidual students and helping them in 
their problems have been of help to all 
concerned. They have been encouraged 
to do social service and have also been 
helped in every possible way in the 
choice of their life work. High ideals of 
sacrifice and service, and above all the 
life and example of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, have been held up before them. 
They respond to these influences. 

A “retreat” for the Christian members 
of the staff of the entire institution was 
held early in the year and another in 
December, and every one has expressed 
the desire to have them repeated. A 
weekly fellowship of prayer meets every 
Friday with the principal, and is well 
attended. 

The “Old Boys’ Day” was again a suc- 
cess this year. The function was well 
attended and the program, including 
the dinner was planned and carried out 
entirely by the “Old Boys.’ We are 
hoping to make them sufficiently inter- 
ested to give of their means to the sup- 
port of the institution. 

The college is still struggling finan- 
cially, and we regret again to have to 
report a deficit. Unless we have imme- 
diate relief and a permanent endow- 
ment our work will continue to be ham- 
pered, marring seriously our effective- 
ness. 
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BURMA CONFERENCE 
Reported by W. W. Bell 


Golden Burma 


Burma, the land of promise, the land 
little known, the place where God is 
working out his plans for the building 
of his kingdom. Steadily during the 
past fifty years the foundations have 
been laid. Burma is now face to face 
with her Jubilee Year, fifty years having 
passed since Bishop Thoburn organized 
the first Methodist Church here. One 
sees thousands of golden pagodas, where 
the Buddhist Burmese people worship; 
one also sees evidences of a growing 
Christian Church that will point these 
same people to the Christ. 


The Districts 


Our Methodist work in Burma is di- 
vided into five districts and along lan- 
guage, rather than geographical lines. 
Few places have the great variety of 
language, people, customs, religions, am- 
bitions, heritage and prospects for the 
future that are to be found in Burma. 
There are many places that are called 
the crossroads of the nations, and Burma 
is perhaps one of the best examples. 
We have China on the north, and are in 
close touch with Chinese peoples of Ma- 
laya, Rangoon being about equally dis- 
tant from Calcutta and Madras. Great 
numbers of Indian people from the 
north and south of that country are con- 
tinually coming and going. More peo- 
ple pass through the port of Rangoon in 
a year than any other port in the world 
save New York. 

So we have two Burmese Districts, the 
Chinese, the English and the Indian 
Districts, each with their problems 
which demand different approaches and 
solutions. During the year there was 
conducted in Rangoon an Inter-racial 
Fellowship, in which all these various 
peoples took part. The blending of 
races into a Christian whole is the dif- 
ficult but much worth while task of our 
Christian leaders. 


Pegu Burmese District 

As has been noted in previous years, 
this section of our work in Burma is 
what might be called typically evangel- 
istic. It is not easy to reach the people 
who are so scattered, at least the Chris- 


tians, but when one does find them, they 
are at home in the village. It is im- 
possible to tour much during the six 
months of rain and high water, except 
along the canals or the railroad. There 
are, however, many places that are open 
to the gospel along these lines., One 
sees everywhere the farmer wading knee 
deep in water all day, either following 
his crude plow drawn by his oxen, or 
bending down sticking the rice plants, 
one by one, into the mud. He works 
in the same way to-day that his fore- 
fathers did in years gone by. But one 
sees some signs of the desire to adopt 
more modern ways of tilling the soil 
and caring for the grain. Only last 
month the first American threshing ma- 
chine was imported into Burma and 
used to thresh rice, with some success. 

With no idea of sanitation, with little 
provision for the care of the sick, with 
no hope of eternal life, with only the 
beginnings of an education, the village 
constitutes the most pressing problem of 
the country. We need to prepare the 
villager to live a different life right in 
the village. So often young people who 
come to the town or city for school have 
little desire to return to village life. 

The Rev. and Mrs. Boyles went on fur- 
lough toward the middle of the year and 
naturally the work has slowed up con- 
siderably. Miss~-Cavett has carried on 
in Pegu with a fine spirit. 

Good reports continue to come from 
the various villages of the constant 
change which is to be seen in the lives 
of those who accept our Christ. After 
all, this is the thing that makes the 
whole enterprise of the church worth 
while. There is no mass movement in 
Burma. Buddhism has such a firm hold 
on the people that progress must be 
slow, but on this district we report 32 
baptisms this year as against 12 last. 
There is a decided increase in the total 
Christian community, the enrollment of 
the Sunday schools and the matter of 
local self-support. These are encourag- 
ing signs. 


Rangoon Burmese District 


Twante—The educational work of this 
district is taking a permanent form. In 
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each station we see the fruit of the years 
of labor on the part of those who have 
gone before. Twante is in such great 
need of a new school building that dur- 
ing the year, many hearts have been 
feeling that some definite move must 
be made, and at Conference time the 
task was undertaken in Christ’s name. 
The Twante Circuit has been one of our 
best evangelistic opportunities and the 
results of the teaching in the school 
have cheered our hearts. Miss Reid has 
labored here faithfully during the year, 
living far from her fellow missionaries. 

Syriam—The new high school in Syr- 
iam is crowded with eager boys who 
want to go to a Christian school. 
The Burma Oil Company is helping in 
every possible way to provide the proper 
kind of education and opportunity for 
the people of Syriam. The evangelistic 
opportunities all around Syriam are 
good. 

Thongwa—Here we find an Anglo-Ver- 
nacular School for Burmese boys, which 
is having a difficult time owing to the 
opposition of the National Education 
Movement. Buddhism is deeply in- 
trenched in Burma and the Burmese are 
very reluctant to give up their old posi- 
tions. Nationalistic tendencies in gov- 
ernment and education, are abroad in 
the land. This same feeling finds ex- 
pression in most all the schools. The 
demand for self-expression and self-de- 
termination is found on all sides. With 
these, the missionary is in sympathy, 
but in these days of transition the tests 
are particularly heavy. 

Thongwa is a center for evangelistic 
work for a large area and from here 
much work is carried on in the rural 
sections. Better roads are now begin- 
ning to make their appearance in this 
section and the old Ford is doing its 
best to transport the workers around in 
the dry season. Nothing but a boat will 
work from May to September. The 
country is level, so that for many miles 
the ocean tides penetrate the small 
creeks. Rice is the main crop.” The 
people are at once charming, hospitable, 
and withal exceedingly indifferent to the 
claims of Christ. The town of Thongwa 
itself, like Pegu, has yielded few Chris- 
tian people during all the years of mis- 
sionary effort. 

Here we also find a theological school 
and a Woman’s Bible Training School 
for the Burmese. The Rey. and Mrs, 
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Olmstead have labored untiringly dur- 
ing the year, as have Miss Stockwell and 
Miss Baldwin. Saya On Kin is a tireless 
Burmese member of Conference. His de- 
sire to see his people won for Christ is 
always an inspiration. 

Rangoon—Here our Burmese work 
consists mainly of two Burmese high 
schools. These are of a very high stand- 
ard and are places where the evange- 
listic message is constantly presented. 
To see some of these young Burmese 
people working away on their studies and 
at the same time giving very careful con- 
sideration to their spiritual lives, makes 
one feel that there should be more of 
such schools among the people. 

This year has seen the Rey. and Mrs. 
B. M. Jones go on furlough from the 
boys’ school, and the Rev. and Mrs. 
Riggs return from furlough to the work 
they love. Mr. H. Emerson came to 
Rangoon from America as a contract 
teacher, thus making four missionaries 
definitely assigned to the school. Miss 
Christenson has given herself diligently 
to the work of supervision of the lower 
grades and has passed her year’s lan- 
guage examination. During the Christ- 
mas week, the school celebrated its 25th 
January 11, 1904, and since has sent 
thousands from its halls with a vision 
of the Christ. 

The Rangoon Burmese Church has 
also had a good year under its pastor, 
U Shwe Hla. The evangelistic note has 
been sounded again and again, and the 
special evangelistic series of services re- 
sulted in many giving their lives to 
Christ. 


Chinese District 


At the beginning of the year, Miss 
Lorraine Bennett came into this district 
to do evangelistic work in Rangoon. 
She has taken up her task with enthusi- 
asm and has made fine progress. To- 
gether with the Bible woman she spends 
much of her time visiting the Chinese 
homes of the city, where very little 
cheer abides. Friendships have been 
formed and many have been pointed to 
a better way. The Chinese Girls’ School, 
Rangoon, has continued to make good 
progress with Miss Winslow as princi- 
pal. It is hard for one from the West 
to have much of an idea what loads 
these children carry. Confronted with 
an eager desire for a knowledge of 
Christ for themselves, they are still in 
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the midst of a home influence that is 
appalling and depressing. 

The Chinese work in Rangoon holds a 
proportion of school and church work 
that seems altogether healthy and prop- 
er. In some places there are schools 
almost at the expense of the church, 
while in others the church is not supple- 
mented sufficiently with schools. In 
the Edith Jackson Fisher Memorial we 
find a school of about 250 boys and a 
church with a Christian community of 
194. The hostel for boys which was re- 
cently erected at 319 Godwin Road is 
serving its purpose well. The keeping of 
the boys closely under Christian super- 
vision and training is the secret of 
building fruitful lives. The Chinese 
schools are always popular with the 
community and never want for pupils. 

The Rey. C. HE. Fang and family were 
transferred to Singapore during the year 
and Rev. C. G. Lau has acted as pastor 
since. The church has suffered some- 
what in point of numbers because sev- 
eral have returned to China and other 
places. 

Tne Chinese church in Pegu has been 
steadily pushing on during the year. 
The school has had very few students 
and no boarders. The steadfastness of 
the faith and work of the members of 
this small congregation is always an 
inspiration to behold. Mr. Chiu, a son 
of a former pastor, is now leading the 
forces in Pegu. There are many Chinese 
people living in the smaller towns of 
lower Burma, but their numbers are 
small in any one place. Great opportu- 
nities present themselves among -this 
industrious and needy folk. 


Indian District 

As one reads this report the fact of a 
variety of peoples in Burma impresses 
itself upon one. Into Burma pour thou- 
sands of Indian people every year. Ran- 
goon is about two-thirds Indian, al- 
though it is the capital of Burma. The 
Indian laborer does 76% of all the work 
in Burma and he is to be found every- 
where in the province. Coming to Burma 
he is freed from certain of the binding 
results of his caste, and is more open to 
the gospel than in many places of India. 
The Christian opportunity is, therefore, 
greatly increased. When one sees all 
around the teeming multitudes of Indian 
peoples, it seems that very little so far 
has been done for them. 
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This year has seen an even 100 bap- 
tisms on the Indian District. This is the 
largest number in any one year in the 
history of the Church in Burma, and it 
creates a corresponding responsibility 
for the proper care and shepherding of 
these souls. Regular visits have been 
made up country, where most of our 
Telegu work is carried on. These Chris- 
tians live along the railway and are 
coolies in the various smaller rice mills. 
They do no cultivating of the land, but 
are day laborers only. The shifting na- 
ture of the population makes it much 
more difficult to build a stable church. 
Some return to India after a few years, 
while other shift about the country in 
search of better conditions. The Tamil 
people live either in the cities or are 
cultivators of the soil, and live in the 
rural sections. Some parts of the coun- 
try are almost solidly made up of Tamil 
people. They are ambitious and hard 
working. 

The Tamil and Hindustani churches 
in Rangoon have had a good year. They 
are growing in influence and usefulness 
in the community. The Telegu church 
in Rangoon has been revived after many 
years of inactivity. About 25 Hindu- 
Telegu people have been baptized, and a 
full time pastor is in charge. In Ka- 
naungto, there was a change of pastors 
in the middle of the year, with a re- 
sultant slowing up of the work. 

The twelve Tamil and Telegu schools 
on the district have all shown improve- 
mentin enrollment and working efficiency 
this year. The poverty of the people 
makes it hard for them to spare the chil- 
dren for school after they become strong 
enough to do some work outside the 
home. Very few ever get further than 
the fourth grade and many drop out 
with only one or two years in school. 
Many of the girls stop early to get mar- 
ried or help in the house, while the 
mother takes her place at heavy work 
alongside the men. 

The matter of self-support in the 
churches has received much thought this 
year, and definite progress has been 
made. The Rangoon Tamil church re- 
quires no help from America for any of 
its current work, or pastors’ salary. The 
other churches are trying to reduce the 
proportion that is still needed to pay the 
pastor and some incidentals. The Indian 
Christian community now numbers 900, 
or about one-third of the total Methodists 
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in Burma. The continuous preaching of 
the Word, the scattering of tracts, the 
selling of Bibles and portions, explain- 
ing the Bible through pictures, and the 
personal touch with individuals are 
means through which we hope to estab- 
lish the kingdom. 


English District 

The work among the English-speaking 
people of the Conference is confined to 
the Epworth Memorial Church, Rangoon, 
the English Girls’ High School, Ran- 
goon, and the English School in Kalaw. 
Each of these institutions has had a 
good year. Each has made progress 
without change of personnel. Epworth 
Memorial is perhaps the largest and 
strongest of the Methodist English- 
speaking churches of the East and is 
steadily making progress. Rev. and Mrs. 
D. C. Baldwin have served the church 
splendidly. 

The new school building of the Girls’ 
School in Rangoon is measuring up to 
all the expectations. One sees in the 
girls a splendid development of charac- 
ter building and Christian training. The 
Kingswood, in beautiful Kalaw in the 
hills of the Shan States in Upper Burma, 
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is just ready to move into its new build- 
ing. In spite of handicaps—day classes 
in a private dwelling and boys’ dormi- 
tory and school dining room in a mat 
shed—the school has done well. The en- 
rollment for the coming year promises 
to be about 100 or almost double that of 
this year. 

The English church and work is the 
mother of Burma Methodism and still 
leads the way. From the beginning it 
has given a fine example in self-support, 
and looks ahead with the same spirit of 
courageous faith that has marked its 
past growth. 


Statistical 

In 1928 statistics were as follows: 
Christian community, 2,834; baptisms, 
196; value of churches and parsonages, 
$144,318; raised for pastoral support 
by indigenous membership only, $2,945; 
raised on the field for ministerial sup- 
port and benevolent collections, $8,588; 
total income on the field from school 
fees, grants and local income for work 
in the schools was $142,982; students in 
the schools, 3,566; teachers, 163; Chris- 
tian teachers, 157. 


BOMBAY CONFERENCE 
Reported by C. B. Hill 


Hope 

“Then was our mouth filled with 
laughter and our tongue with singing.” 

This was also the experience of the 
Bombay Conference, when with stoical 
cheerlessness we awaited the cable from 
New York, announcing the appropriation 
for 1929; and de-coded it, to discover 
that God, through his servants and stew- 
ards—the ministers and laymen of our 
beloved Church in America—had been 
far better than our fears. Our anxiety 
was dispelled; and with optimism, we 
look forward to 1929, praying that the 
ebb tide of benevolent giving in the 
Home Church has been arrested. Just 
what this reduced income of the previous 
years has meant to us on the field may 
be gauged by a comparative statement 
concerning the budget of one of our dis- 
tricts, as typical of the entire Confer- 
ence area. 

On the Bombay District, income from 


America has shrunk from $7,253 in 19238, 
to $1,773 in 1928; the total shrinkage 
for the period being $20,433. 

To receive word then, that there would 
be no further diminution was an occa- 
sion for laughter and song. 


The Growth of Self-Support Though 

Slow Is Sure 

During the same period on the field 
and in the same district, as representa- 
tive of the other sections of the Bombay 
Conference, the income from. the 
churches has arisen from $10,187 in 1923 
to $13,420 in 1928. To appreciate this 
increase, one needs to live in India and 
see for himself the poverty of the masses, 
from whom the bulk of our people come. 

“Recently,” said one of the District 
Superintendents, “I have been preaching 
all over the district on the text ‘It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.’ In 
one village, when I quoted that. verse, 
the people began to laugh. They had 
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never heard such a doctrine and they 
thought that I was joking.” 

Yet it is, in such conditions of hered- 
ity and background, that India Method- 
ism is seeking to lay the foundation of a 
self-supporting and indigenous church. 

At the Nagpur District Conference, 
doubting Thomas found himself in a 
minority, when this question came up 
for action. The outstanding event of the 
year was the organization of the Nagpur 
District Home Missionary Society. The 
plan is to turn over a now unoccupied 
part of the district to this society, in 
which the people of the District Con- 
ference will employ and pay their own 
worker. Although there were doubters 
who said “It can’t be done,” the major- 
ity of the workers were enthusiastic 
about it. 


The Nestor Among Our Methodist 

Missionaries Retires 

After 49 years of strenuous service on 
the Mission field, and in compliance with 
the regulations of the Board of Foreign 
Missions, W. H. Stephens, the oldest 
“effective” minister and missionary of 
our Church in Southern Asia, asked for 
the “retired” relation. Still young in 
heart and mind, he remains at Poona 
and will continue to pilot Methodism on 
the district. Mr.and Mrs. Stephens were 
presented with an illuminated address 
enclosed in a silver case, as well as with 
two handsome rosewood chairs, by their 
Conference companions and friends. So 
unique have been the personality and 
service of these good friends, that the 
statement of the address presented to 
them necessitates a wider recognition 
than the Conference resolution which ac- 
companied the gifts provided. Extracts 
from it read as follows: “It is the priv- 
ilege of only a few to be able to render 
well-nigh 50 years of service on the 
Mission field and to have seen all the 
progress and change which has come to 
India in that period.” Yet, these de- 
voted missionaries recognize that the at- 
tainment of these long years has been 
brought about by the opportunities sedu- 
lously “brought up”; and through per- 
sonal work and Christlike living. 

Said another of the missionaries: 

“When we came to India, 17 years ago 
bigness ranked large in our vision. We 
thought that big things were to be aimed 
after; a big district; a big Christian 
community; big buildings and big in- 
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stitutions, but the last few years have 
taught us differently. We see that our 
task is to build Christlike character in 
the individual. What we need is the 
Christlike spirit in ourselves, in all our 
workers, in our village Christians and in 
our boys and girls in the schools.” 


Evangelism 

During the past year, the keynote of 
the work has been evangelism. With 
this in view, the Nagpur District, at the 
beginning of the year, called together all 
the circuit leaders for a day of prayer 
and to plan for the work. It was then 
decided to conduct a three months’ evan- 
gelistic campaign. Says the District Su- 
perintendent: “It was real encouraging 
to see with what enthusiasm every 
worker and a large number of laymen 
entered into this work. Small bands of 
three or four were organized, and were 
assigned to certain villages and to lo- 
calities in the city of Nagpur.” 


Laymen on the Job 

For nine months of the year, the Ka- 
narese Church, Bombay, has been pastor- 
less; but with commendable zeal, the 
laymen, led by a business man, have 
carried on the regular preaching and 
evangelistic work. They also organized 
a brass band, giving a concert which 
netted about $150, toward their commu- 
nity service work in the northern sec- 
tion of Bombay. 

For the past three months our laymen 
of the English churches have been re- 
sponsible for the work of the Seamen’s 
Rest, Bombay, giving the oversight to 
the reading and recreation room and 
conducting the religious services. Bowen 
Church had no pastor for a whole year, 
but the work of the church went on un- 
remittingly, because of the services of 
loyal, Spirit-filled laymen, who cared for 
Sunday and week-night services, as well 
as the Sunday school. 


Compulsory Education and 

Cattle Fences 

One does not often think of these as 
concomitant. In India, the beginning 
of compulsory education is being at- 
tempted; but as there are no cattle 
fences around fields, it remains to be seen 
whether fencing the fields had better 
be undertaken, before introducing com- 
pulsory education; for this reason, that 
the children are needed to herd the 
cattle. Says one District Superintend- 
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ent: “If a child can earn his board and a 
few rupees during the year, the parents 
think that they are doing well. During 
the year I have had some keen disap- 
pointments. One boy, who was a very 
nice lad and doing fairly well in our 
fourth class, suddenly left school; and 
now he is bound out to a farmer to herd 
cattle. Another boy, who has been at- 
tending our school in Poona and who 
has passed a very good intelligence test, 
has had the same fate.” 


Clouds with Silver Lining 

What we are hoping and praying for 
is that our Christians will have the 
moral courage to break away entirely 
from their caste relationships and give 
up all their old Hindu customs. The 
impact and influence: of the school 
counts as a tremendous force just here. 
“Two of our Christian young men were 
married by Hindu rites in a village 
about four miles from Puntamba. Both 
of the boys had been at some time or 
other in our boarding schools; and I 
was sorry to hear about these weddings. 
However, it was not long till the boys 
came to me stating that they were very 
sorry, saying, ‘It was not our wish, but 
our fathers compelled us to do so.’ Then 
they told me that they wished to be 
married by Christian rites. A few days 
after, I went out to their village and 
performed a double wedding. These 
were the first Christian weddings in 
that village. The training in the Chris- 
tian school had borne fruit and the boys 
wished to be married as Christians.” 

Last June, a Basim boy graduated 
with his B.A. from the Allahabad Uni- 
versity, and has joined the staff of our 
school at Mecosa Bagh, Nagpur. He is 
the first young man to secure this de- 
gree from among those who have had 
their preparatory work in the Bombay 
Conference schools. 

On the Nagpur District, the educa- 
tional work shows a healthy and encour- 
aging growth. The enrollment has in- 
creased in every school on the district. 
The outstanding educational event of the 
year was the elevation of the Mecosa 
Bagh Vernacular School to the grade of 
an Anglo-Vernacular Middle School by 
the Government, with an increased grant 
to carry on. 


Medical 
The dispensary at Kamptee has had a 
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good year, and this work is greatly ap- 
preciated by the people there. Besides 
the dispensary, two child welfare cen- 
ters, under the auspices and financial 
aid of the Central Provinces Red Cross 
Society, have been maintained and 
placed under the management of Mrs. 
Borgman. 

At Puntamba, Mrs. A. M. Wood, M.D., 
representing the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society, began her medical work 
during the year. ‘We have always felt 
that there was a large opening for such 
work at Puntamba, but it is exceeding 
our expectations. The ignorance and 
superstition regarding disease and its 
prevention and cure is appalling.” Dr. 
Wood is having a daily attendance of 
60 to 80 patients. She is called out to 
many of ‘the surrounding villages and 
sometimes to places far distant. She is 
terribly handicapped by lack of accom- 
modation for her patients. 


English Work 

The Rey. Frederick Wood states: “The 
English Churches have filled a large 
place in our work, and can be, as they 
have been in the past, a help to our 
vernacular work, by reaching the edu- 
cated classes of Indians through the me- 
dium of the English language. Besides 
this, every European and Anglo-Indian 
converted becomes a missionary of the 
Cross, and surely this is what these 
churches exist for, in part at least. 

Writing about this feature of the 
work, the Rev J. E. Borgman says: 
“The English work continues to grow. 
It has become an important part of our 
work at Nagpur. Services have been 
held regularly and have been well at- 
tended. The services conducted by Miss 
Caffrey were especially helpful to our 
English friends, when many young peo- 
ple found Christ.” 


Summarizing the Statistician 

There has been an increase in the 
full members of the Christian commu- 
nity during 1928. The same gratifying 
remark pertains to the number of Sun- 
day schools and scholars in attendance. 
In our educational institutions there are 
more boys and girls than before. The 
quality of the work done in them is most 
gratifying. 


Some Personal Finals 
Two married missionaries have re- 
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turned to the field; the Warners and 
the Richards, compelled to stay in 
America and England respectively, be- 
cause of financial inability to keep them 
at work on the field, are two fine, en- 
thusiastic, Marathi-speaking missionary 
families. The Clarence Woods and the 
Colliers are also compelled to remain in 
America. Because of these young peo- 
ple being “held up,’ there are two 
empty bungalows and scores of expec- 
tant Marathi hearts who love them and 
await their return. 

__ Frederick Wood, accompanied by Mrs. 
Wood, proceeds on furlough. As super- 
intendent of the Bombay District, pas- 
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tor of Taylor Memorial Church, corre- 
sponding secretary, financial agent and 
supervisor of the remodelling of the 
Grant Road Church and the construction 
of the Robinson Memorial, Brother Wood 
has crowded into six years in Bombay 
City the strenuous energy and passion 
of twelve. Forty long years of baking 
under the India sun have produced the 
ambition to become the peer of Brother 
Stephens with his forty-nine. To pre- 
vent Brother Wood from doing this, by 
a financial “hold up” in America, would 
be simply calamitous. After a refresh- 
ing furlough, we appeal to the Church in 
America to send the Woods back to us. 


GUJARAT CONFERENCE 
Reported by John Lampard 


General Conditions 

The Conference session, held at God- 
hra in November, showed that the work 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Gujarat is in sound and healthy condi- 
tion as the statistics given in this report 
testify. The houses damaged or de- 
stroyed by the flood of last year were 
rebuilt in the early months of this year 
and the people are once more living in 
comfort, and the villages visited by the 
disaster have resumed their normal ap- 
pearance. In some places, where whole 
villages had been practically destroyed, 
Government was able to secure the re- 
building on better sites and amid more 
healthy conditions. By the mercy of 
God, Gujarat has this year had an abun- 
dant harvest, so that, altogether, the 
temporal condition of the people gen- 
erally is good. 

Social conditions are slowly changing 
and reforms in the matter of child mar- 
riage and other evils are no longer left 
to missionary advocacy alone, but Social 
Reform Societies are springing up here 
and there and a good deal of attention 
is being given to the subject in the 
press. Moreover, women’s voices are be- 
ing heard in public as well as private, 
protesting against their long-endured 
sufferings in social and domestic mat- 
ters. 

There is a bill pending in the Legis- 
lative Assembly, brought in by a Hindu 
member, for raising the “age of consent,” 
both within and without the bond of 
matrimony. A Commission appointed by 


Government is touring the country to 
ascertain how far legal enactment is 
desired and necessary for the protection 
of girls. While the conservatives are 
raising the cry “religion in danger,” a 
growing number is feeling that the 
marriage of children, and the marriage 
of a man of 40 or 50 to a girl of 12 is an 
abomination and a disgrace to any coun- 
try calling itself civilized. 

It is more difficult to write of spiritual 
conditions generally. There is un- 
doubtedly an increasing loss of faith in 
Hinduism and even among Moham- 
medans something like “higher criti- 
cism” of their sacred book and institu- 
tions is arising. It is also beyond ques- 
tion that very many educated Hindus 
are greatly interested in Christ, think 
and speak of Him in terms of profound 
respect, and it is generally believed by 
missionaries that many of these accept 
Him in their hearts as their personal 
Saviour; but open confession of this is 
too difficult in its consequences and is 
rare. Many read the Bible daily and 
there is a considerable demand for devo- 
tional books of such writers as Thomas 
& Kempis and Madame Guyon. 


The Church 

There are 40,281 Christians in the 
Conference, of whom 1,860 were baptized 
during the year. There are many more 
people who might have been baptized, 
but some of our leaders, national and 
foreign, are feeling strongly that more 
effort must be made to purify and 
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strengthen the membership of the 
Church spiritually, and that, until this 
is done, it will be wise not to admit 
large numbers of new converts for whose 
instruction and pastoral care our avail- 
able force of workers is insufficient. In- 
deed, with the reduction in the number 
of workers necessitated by the “cuts” 
of recent years, there are very many 
Christians who are getting little or no 
pastoral oversight. Effort to meet this 
difficulty is made by seeking to enlist in 
such work the literate and more spirit- 
ual of our town and village laymen. 

There are 717 Sunday schools, with 
25,965 scholars, which shows a good ad- 
vance during the year. The annual Sun- 
day school examination grows in popu- 
larity and success year by year, and 
thousands of our children and young 
people are acquiring a considerable 
amount of Bible knowledge, and many of 
them are true lovers of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

The separation movement referred to 
in last year‘s report continues to grow, 
but not so fast as we had hoped and 
expected. These men and women who 
determine to leave all for Christ, often 
suffer real persecution from relatives 
and old caste fellows and lose the many 
advantages connected with being in 
caste. For instance, a person known to 
be a separated Christian, when travel- 
ing, may be refused food or a drink of 
water, not only by the heathen of his 
old caste, but, in many cases by even his 
own Christian relatives. This will seem 
incredible to American readers, but it is 
true. A great number of our people 
are still within caste and caste rules 
with an iron rod. This accounts for 
the comparatively slow progress of the 
separation movement, but we may con- 
fidently expect that the rate of increase 
will grow, aS more and more Christians 
thus separate themselves wholly from 
all heathen sin and ungodliness. Many 
of these dear people are living fine 
Christian lives, with much prayer and 
fasting, and are making a profound im- 
pression. 

The Central Churches in Baroda, Na- 
diad and Godhra continue their fine 
work and influence, not only upon the 
adult members of the congregation, but 
still more largely upon the hundreds of 
boys and girls and young people in the 
large boarding schools in these towns. 
These churches are all in charge of fine 
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young Indian pastors. There are 594 
preachers and teachers in the Confer- 
ence. The sum of 29,032 rupees (about 
$10,000) was raised locally during the 
year. 


Evangelism 

While we realize the preaching of the 
gospel to the heathen is a matter of 
primary importance, and this is con- 
stantly kept before our minds, yet, as 
has been already indicated, we are great- 
ly handicapped in the matter of pushing 
out into new regions where men and 
women could be won for Christ. Work 
among the Christians largely absorbs 
the time and energies of our preachers, 
and we have no money with which to 
increase their number. 

All this makes the annual month of 
aggressive evangelism of increasing 
necessity and value. This special effort 
took place, as usual, from February 15 
to March 15, and our entire force of 
preachers and teachers toured the dis- 
tricts and gave themselves up exclu- 
sively to all day and every day vigorous 
evangelistic preaching. -In many places 
the village singing bands and other lay- 
men gave useful assistance, their music 
and singing attracting and pleasing 
the people. These singing bands con- , 
sist chiefly of young men who have been 
taught and converted in the day and 
Sunday schools. Much hospitality is 
shown to. these itinerant bands of 
preachers, not only Christians, but in a 
number of cases non-Christians, giving 
generous entertainment. 

It should be noted that in the large 
centers, stewards of the church and 
other laymen, as well as boys and girls 
from the boarding schools are happy 
to take part in the work of the month. 
-During the absence of their husbands at 
this time, the wives have carried on 
school and other work, in many cases 
with much zeal and ability. 

By a slight rearrangement of workers 
we were able, at the beginning of the 
year, to open two new centers among the 
Bheels; the preachers have won the 
hearts of the simple folk, excellent 
schools have been established and pros- 
pects are bright for the baptism of many 
of the parents. But the determined and 
continued opposition of the Arya Sa- 
majists gives us a good deal of trouble, 
and their efforts are largely concentrated 
upon centers where work among the 
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Bheels is being carried on. They have 
no helpful spiritual message for the 
people, but expend their zeal chiefly in 
denouncing the Christian faith and 
seeking to destroy Christian work. 

In the month of May, when, after the 
long, hot days, the village people are 
easily gathered together in the cool of 
the evening, 1,000 special evangelistic 
meetings were held and many gospels 
sold. During the year, 19,699 Scripture 
portions were sold, and many times 
that number of gospel leaflets were 
distributed free. High caste Hin- 
dus buy thousands of gospels and are 
constantly found to be earnest listeners 
to the preaching, especially at the large 
Hindu religious gatherings attended by 
our workers. Christmas and Easter are 
now generally observed by our village 
congregations and much spiritual bless- 
ing results. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Village Schools 


The importance of the village school 
in the building up of a strong Christian 
Church is being more and more realized 
and effort to strengthen and develop this 
department of the work is made. The 
number of trained teachers is being 
increased, and more efficient and closer 
supervision is being exercised. The 
number of schools under Government in- 
spection and receiving Government 
grant-in-aid is increasing. Even more 
than the financial help received, we 
value inspection and examination by 
Government officers. 

In addition to this, institutes are be- 
ing held in which the teachers of a 
group of village schools are assembled 
for two or three days and instruction 
in up-to-date methods is given by spe- 
cially trained missionaries and Indian 
men and women, to the great improve- 
ment of the village school work gener- 
ally. This extension work is carried 
on chiefly by the principal and staff of 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety Woman’s Training College at 
Godhra. There are now in the Confer- 
ence 188 village schools with 6,150 pu- 
pils. Twenty-five years ago jt was rare 
to find a literate person in our village 
congregations; now, an ever increasing 
number use the vernacular New Testa- 
ment and song book and are able to 
enter heartily into the services, and 
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worship God more intelligently. The 
largest and best village school work is in 
the Ahmedabad District, which earned 
5,500 rupees. (about $2,000) in Govern- 
ment grants this year. 

An encouraging feature is the in- 
creasing interest of parents in the educa- 
tion of their children in place of the 
apathy and often opposition of former 
days. Another encouragement is the 
increasing numbers of girls attending 
school. Above all, we are more than 
ever alive to the necessity that all our 
education shall be Christian education, 
resisting every effort and tendency to 
eliminate or weaken the religious ele- 
ment. 


Central Primary Schools 


These are situated at Nadiad and 
Godhra; in addition to the boys in the 
hostel (at Nadiad 96, and at Godhra 90) 
a considerable number of the boys of 
parents living locally attend as day pu- 
pils. Until recent years practically all 
the boarding boys were sons of mission 
workers, now there are many children 
of village Christians who, during their 
holidays and when they leave school, 
carry into their villages a live Christian 
influence which tends to raise the spirit- 
ual life of the church. 

In the Godhra School the elements of 
gardening and agriculture are taught, 
and at Nadiad trades. Boy Scouts’ work 
has been introduced at Godhra and un- 
der enthusiastic leaders develops phys- 
ical health and smartness and moral fit- 
ness also. We are still unable, for 
financial reasons, to take into these 
schools the larger number of applicants 
on waiting lists, many of whom are the 
sons of preachers. If funds permitted, 
we could immediately fill a new school 
with 100 boys, whose parents would pay 
fees towards their support and educa- 
tion. 


Baroda Boys’ High and 

Middle Schools 

These schools are now adequately 
housed in buildings which have been 
leased in Baroda City. Last year the 
classes were crowded and the building 
too small to allow the middle and high 
schools to sit simultaneously. This 
made hostel and other difficulty. Dur- 
ing the year, the lower story of the 
building already occupied upstairs has 
been remodeled to suit our requirements 
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and leased to us for three years; now 
both schools are comfortably accommo- 
dated in the same building. This has 
simplified hostel arrangements and 
made it possible for one headmaster to 
supervise both schools. The boys have 
made good progress during the year. 
There are at present 181 Christian and 
110 non-Christian students, of whom 166 
are studying in the high and 125 in 
the middle departments. 

Regular study of the Bible is con- 
ducted and interest is ‘being shown by 
the non-Christian as well as Christian 
boys. Many of the former visit the 
principal and talk with him freely about 
their personal relationship with God. 
It is hoped that a properly qualified in- 
structor in religious education may be 
added to the school staff. The Baroda 
government continues its grant-in-aid 
and it is hoped this may be substan- 
tially increased in the new year. 

The flood of last year seriously dam- 
aged the hostel buildings; three walls 
fell and much damage was done to floor- 
ing. During the year this damage has 
not only been repaired but a large part 
of the extensive flooring has been laid 
down in stone instead of brick. Elec- 
tric lighting has also been installed and 
the drainage system improved. A num- 
ber of fruit trees have been planted and 
a merry-go-round erected which gives 
the boys great pleasure. With these 
improvements and some change in diet, 
the general health of the hostel has been 
improved and there has been no ease of 
serious sickness. 


Nadiad Industrial Institute 

This new title has been officially given 
to what was formerly known as the 
Nadiad Industrial and Engineering In- 
stitute. A generous gift of $1,000 has 
made it possible to begin the establish- 
ment of a new power plant. In the place 
of the old and wornout engine, the in- 
stallation of a 35 horsepower crude oil 
engine and 22 kilo dynamo has been 
completed. This is expected to care for 
the needs of the community for many 
years to come, supplying power for work 
shops as well as the hospital and four 
bungalows. 

The Ford Motor Company has given 
its agency for the Kaira and Panch 
Mahals Districts to the manager of the 
institute and it is hoped that this de- 
partment may eventually make the in- 
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stitution self-supporting. During the 
three months that the new Ford cars 
have been available, 13 have been sold, 
and others are ordered. The unpacking 
and re-assembling of these cars have 
given valuable experience to the lads 
working in this department. Plans are 
on foot for putting in modern machinery 
for speeding up work on motor car en- 
gines. 

The primary school (the boys from 
which are trained in the workshops) 
has made good progress and reports 
great benefit received from an institute 
recently held for teachers of the vicin- 
ity. With the exception of the head- 
master in the primary school and the 
foreman in the workshop, all the teach- 
ing staff are former students of the 
institution. The Government inspector 
gave a good report on the year’s work 
and the grant-in-aid for both primary 
school and industrial department 
amounted to 5,214 rupees, or about $1,- 
900. A gift from America has made 
possible the beginning of the very great- 
ly needed new flooring of the boys’ 
school. : 


Florence B. Nicholson School 
of Theology 

Early in the year this school was . 
visited by a gracious spiritual revival 
which has favorably affected all its 
work. There is now a four years’ course 
of study, including one year of teacher 
training in addition to the regular theo- 
logical course. Instruction in English 
is also given, enabling students at least 
to read and write in that language be- 
fore they leave. In connection with the 
teacher training, a practicing school has 
been opened among the Sweeper boys 
and girls of the Baroda Camp. During 
the year there have been 45 students 
under instruction, 14 of whom are 
wives. Twenty Sunday schools are con- 
ducted by the students who also preach 
regularly in the streets of Baroda City 
and take part in the annual month of 
aggressive evangelism and also during 
the month of May. 

Seven men and two women completed 
the four years’ course of study and 
graduated, being appointed to village 
charges; great hopes are entertained 
that the work of these men and women 
will show special fruitfulness and bless- 
ing as they are the first who have com- 
pleted the lengthened course of study. 
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There have been 22 candidates seeking 
admission for the new year, of whom 14 
have been selected to form the first 
year class. 


MEDICAL 


Thoburn Hospital 


In consequence of the illness of the 
_ doctor in charge, this hospital was*closed 
for four months of the year. In spite 
of this fact, the figures show that splen- 
did work has been done and that the 
hospital maintains its great reputation. 
There have been 1,186 in-patients and 
9,561 out-patients, 542 major and 564 
minor operations and 80 plaster cases. 
The doctor and staff are rejoicing in 
the arrival at’ the end of the year of a 
new nurse from America who will 
greatly relieve the two who have been 
overburdened for a very long time. 

All who visit the hospital are im- 
pressed by the happiness of the patients 
and their friends. The Industrial In- 
stitute has supplied to the hospital, play- 
ground apparatus consisting of two 
large swings, one for children and the 
other for adults. A weekly cinema con- 
tinues to add to the pleasure of all who 
come to the hospital. The religious 
services always make a good impression, 
and a number of gospel portions and 
tracts are sold to patients and their 
_ friends. 

We cannot estimate the amount of 
benefit derived since these people go to 
towns and villages far and near, but we 
are sure that they always have a greater 
appreciation of what the love of Christ 
means in consequence of their stay in 
Thoburn Hospital. 


CONFERENCES 


The Southern Asia Central Confer- 
ence was held in Baroda in February, 
and was attended by 240 delegates and 
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General Conditions 

Three years have now passed since we 
became a separate Conference. I do not 
believe anyone regrets the change. With 
it has come growth. The five original 
districts have now become eight; three 
districts have Indian superintendents, 
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visitors. The entertainment of so many 
guests taxed our resources but the 


whole-hearted cooperation of mission- 
aries and Indian leaders made the task 
light and everybody seemed satisfied and 
happy. 

Baroda is one of the show places of 
India and our guests enjoyed the relaxa- 
tion from the strain of the Conference 
afforded by visits to palaces, and other 
of the well-worth-seeing sights whica 
Baroda contains. 

The important business conducted is 
recorded in reports and was reflected in 
the General Conference. The six Dis- 
trict Conferences were seasons of much 
spiritual blessing and important legisla- 
tion and business was carried through 
with a view to the perfecting of the 
great machine of our church work and: 
the seeking of a supply of divine grace 
which would enable the machinery to 
run smoothly and bring into God’s king- 
dom thousands of souls. 

The Annual Conference session showed 
-the work in Gujarat to be in healthy 
condition, as information and statistics 
already given in this report testify. 
Twenty-two missionaries (of whom 18 
were women) and 55 Indian members 
were present. The devotional meetings 
were powerful and fruitful. One man 
was ordained as a Deacon and three as 
Elders. The writer of this report bade 
the Conference farewell on his retire- 
ment from India after 40 years of serv- 
ice. Three of the six districts have been 
superintended by Indians; these breth- 
ren do efficient work, but having no di- 
rect contact with America, find finance 
a great and constant handicap. 

The session was a good one, a fine 
spirit prevailed, difficulties were over. 
come, inspiration came to many through 
devotional meetings and the Confer. 
ence was launched upon the sea of its 
new year’s work with bright prospects 
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the other five have missionary superin- 
tendents; but one of these has an Indian 
assistant superintendent, who will no 
doubt be placed in full charge next 
year. , 

We do not know just what the effect 
of the new system of finances will be. 
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It looks as though we will have a hard 
time of it the first few months. By 
the end of 1929, however, we hope to be 
in much better financial condition. 
This will enhance all the work. 

The Rev. C. E. Parker, under the 
Lord’s guidance, has done a magnificent 
piece of work in raising about 100,000 
rupees, which pays off almost all of our 
property debts. For several years the 
general appropriations of the Board to 
the Conference have not been sufficient 
to take care of the interest charges and 
other Conference obligations apart from 
the districts. Active measures are be- 
ing adopted looking forward to the 
complete paying off of our property 
debt. 

The Bidar District was divided at the 
time of the 1928 Annual Conference. The 
new district, known as Yekeli District, 
will be almost entirely Telugu speaking, 
while the old Bidar District will be pre- 
dominantly Kanarese speaking. The re- 
turn from furlough of Rev. and Mrs. 
C. E. Parker makes effective the di- 
vision of the old Hyderabad District into 
what are now the Hyderabad-Telugu 
District and the English-Hindustani 
District. 


Sustained Emphasis 

In all the districts there is a sustained 
emphasis on bringing all of our people 
into a deeper religious experience. To 
this end Christian “Jatras” (camp meet- 
ings) have been held on the Bidar and 
Tandur Districts. There have been suc: 
cessful evangelistic campaigns on all 
the districts. These have resulted in 
an increase in full members of the 
church and in baptisms. 

The Christmas festivals in the vil- 
lages of the Bidar and Yekeli Districts 
are having a very definite place in the 
building up of the Church. Often over 
500 people partake of the feast of curry 
and rice, and then sit all night listening 
to the singing and telling of the Christ- 
mas story. 


Schools—General 


All of the schools of the Conference 
are doing good work. The completion 
of the new school building in Sironcha 
has made it possible to open a middle 
school department. The government has 
enforced compulsory primary education 
in Sironcha, so the new school building 
was finished in time to make it possible 
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to. cooperate with the Government in 
this new scheme. The Bidar Boys’ 
School is about to be recognized by the 
Nizam’s Government. 


Village Schools 

Village education is receiving new em- 
phasis owing to a program started by 
Miss Mabel Morgan on the Vikarabad 
District. Most of our Christian commu- 
nity has come from the downtrodden 
outcaste Hindus. It is hard to get them 
to see the value of educating their chil- 
dren. The family income is not suffi- 
cient when every member of the family 
earns, and is reduced just so much for 
every child who goes to school. By this 
method the boys and girls are taught to 
read and write in a remarkably short 
time. It is taking hold rapidly. 


High School 

The greatest need of the Conference 
is that of the Methodist Boys’ High 
School. The enrollment is 193 in all de- 
partments, 20 per cent of whom are in 
high school classes. This is the only 
high school in our Conference where 
the sons of our Telugu Methodist Chris-. 
tians can be prepared for their life 
work. Close it to-day and we will have 
no preachers or teachers for to-morrow. 
The financial condition of the school is 
precarious. We urgently need gifts for 
students’ scholarships, teachers’ support, 
and general school upkeep to the tune 
of $8,000 per year, to keep this school 
going at its present strength and ef- 
ficiency. Failure here means closing 
the school. 


Plague Work 

During the terrible Bubonic Plague 
epidemic of 1928 twenty of the high 
school boys volunteered to spend their 
extra time during the day and take night 
shifts in a large improvised plague hos- 
pital. One boy told us that a doctor 
asked him one night to pinch a patient 
to see if the man was alive or not. 
Another boy got a glass of water for 
another patient one night and had a 
ten rupee note slipped into his hand. He 
put the note back into the patient’s pock- 
et. He needed money, too, for he was 
trying to pay his own way through high 
school. 

Almost all of our missionaries, Bible 
women and other workers joined with 
missionaries of other missions in work- 
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ing in the plague hospital mentioned 
above. It had been a theater, owned 
by a wealthy Hindu gentleman. He shut 
down the theater for several months 
and converted it into a hospital for the 
free treatment of plague patients. The 
doctor in charge was a member of our 
Hyderabad English Church. 


Medical 


The Bidar Hospital has had a busy 
year. The number of patients treated 
is the largest in the history of the hos- 
pital. 

The Vikarabad Hospital has also had 
a good year. Both institutions need 
more money with which to meet the in- 
creased expenditures in spite of the 
fact that the donations from patients 
have increased. 

The tablet industry has grown by 
leaps and bounds under the careful man- 
agement of Doctor Linn. An average 
of over 200,000 medicinal tablets are sold 
every month and the business is increas- 
ing. 


‘Biblical Institute 


With each passing year there is an 
increasing need of a Telugu Biblical 
Institute in which to train prospective 
preachers. Our present financial condi- 
tion does not allow us to start such a 
school except on paper. 


English Work 


The Hnglish Churches in Hyderabad 
and Secunderabad serve a real need as 
they try to reach the domiciled Euro- 
pean, Anglo-Indian and English-speak- 
ing Indian communities. We have the 
same responsibility to these classes as 
we do to the village peoples. We dare 
not neglect them. To leave them with- 
out the vital Christian experience, which 
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Methodism offers, is to put a brake on 
the whole program of leading India to 
Christ. 


Hindustani Work 


This work among the Moslems of Hy- 
derabad is growing in importance and 
influence. The free reading room has 
passed the experimental stage. The 
Tuesday evening lectures held there are 
well attended by respectful listeners. 
Six Mohammedan men were baptized 
during 1928 in our Hindustani Church. 
Many more are inquiring the way. We 
never argue with anyone on religion. 
Our policy is to preach Christ and try 
to live his Gospel in such a way as to 
draw men to him. Men will be drawn 
to Christ only as we faithfully lift 
him up before them. That the Moslems 
appreciate this method is illustrated by 
the following incident: 

A wealthy Mohammedan in introduc- 
ing Brother Datt and myself to a friend 
of his said, “This is how my friends 
here are carrying on their work. If 
you were wearing an old, dirty topee 
(hat) and I should remind you of the 
fact and ask you to throw it away and 
buy a new one, you would naturally be 
offended. But if I should offer you a 
nice new topee as a gift you would be 
pleased and would accept it and throw 
the old one away. This is the way my 
two friends are offering us the new 
topee.” Bishop Badley in a recent ar- 
ticle in the Indian Witness, calls this 
“The ‘New Topee’ Method of Evangel- 
ism.” 

Financially, this is the most expensive 
type of Christian work I have ever tried 
to carry on. It has wonderful possibil- 
ities. Many Mohammedans have lost 
faith in the Koran and Islam. We must. 
point them to Christ. = 
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EVANGELISTIC WORK 


Bangalore 


Rey. E. A. Seamands writes concern- 
ing Bangalore English Church: A high 
spiritual tone has. been maintained 
throughout the year, and a goodly num- 
ber have been converted. The Haster 
week evangelistic services held by the 
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American woman evangelist, Rev. (Miss) 
Willa D. Caffray, were greatly blessed 
by the Spirit’s power, and the altar was 
filled time and again. A substantial in- 
crease in registered membership has 
been the result, and a goodly band of 
young people have made much progress 
in grace, which bids fair for a fruitful 
future. 
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Kolar 


With respect to the Kolar section, the 
following has been written: The con- 
sensus of opinion is that the work in 
this region has had a “good” year. Noth- 
ing startling, yet a good substantial 
year. We have tried in all phases of 
the work to maintain spiritual stand- 
ards up where God himself places them. 
This has meant hard work for all. 

A lovely unity of spirit among mis- 
sionaries and Indian workers has 
helped wonderfully through the year. 

At Kolar, the month of special evan- 
gelism, from the middle of February 
to the middle of March, took on a slight- 
ly different aspect. Special attention 
was given to increasing the spiritual 
glow of our Christian community and 
with good results. A week of revival 
meetings was conducted in each of the 
little churches in Elim, Bethany, and 
Nazareth. Many were helped in these 
meetings. Six baptisms took place in a 
new “keri” in Srinivasapur among the 
Holeya people. We thank God for this 
increase. The leader of this group has 
been an inquirer for 25 years. He isa 
solid brother and will be a great boon 
to that side of our work. 


Belgaum 

On the Belgaum side, during the year 
1928, evangelistic work in the villages 
has been largely in the hands of Rey. 
Job Karodi and Miss M. Graham. Most 
of the children have been baptized and 
the work has been regularly visited. In 
some of the villages on the district we 
are beginning to have congregations that 
can sing and pray. At Ainapur, Devla- 
pur, Patiala, Deversighalli, and Kinigi, 
we have the beginnings of future 
churches. A goodly number of our In- 
dian preachers and teachers and Bible 
women attended the Dharur Camp 
Meetings and brought back ito their 
work a new spirit which we hope will 
spread throughout the district. 

Men and women in the villages men- 
tioned are learning to sing soul-stirring 
lyrics and hymns which express a real 
Christian experience. However, with 
our Gideon Band, we are led to say 
with the disciples of old, ‘““What are 
these among so many?’ In some vil- 
lages the people have undergone much 
persecution, but in spite of this they 
have given their testimony and declared 
boldly that they are Christians before 
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government officials and their fellow 
townsmen. 

The English Church service has 
grown gradually through the year. Dur- 
ing the past six months the attendance 
of Hindu and Mohammedan young men 
from the high school and the city, has 
increased greatly, sometimes numbering 
fifty or more. At first these boys would 
only remain for a part of the service 
and then suddenly, one after the other, 
walk out. Now they stay through the 
entire service, many joining in the wor- 
ship of song and prayer. Often there 
have been more non-Christians than 
Christians at the service. 

The Belgaum Kanarese Church has 
been in charge of Rev. P. G. Soanes, who 
was received into Conference last year 
on trial, and ordained Deacon. In the 
month of April he was married to one 
of our high school teachers. The high 
esteem in which he was held by the 
people was shown in the way they 
rained presents upon him at his wed- 
ding. The church has thrived spirit- 
ually and financially. Report shows that 
about 1,500 rupees have been raised for 
local support, and 150 rupees given in 
benevolences. Here we have an Ep- 
worth League composed of the high 
school boys and girls. There is also a 
Junior League composed of primary 
boys and girls. The church now has a 
Ladies’ Aid Society, an organization 
which we trust will prove a great bless- 
ing to the church and to the women of 
the community. We also have a Sunday 
school of about two hundred boys, girls, 
and grownups. This is conducted is 
English, Marathi, and Kanarese. This 
year, one girl, Miss Rosa Jacobs, came 
first in the senior division of all India 
Sunday school examination. Our Sun- 
day school gave a prize of a brooch with 
“God Is Love” engraved on it, to the 
child who came first in the examination 
of the village Sunday schools. This 
was won by a Hindu girl in Shahapur 
Girls’ School. 

Belgaum District has four Woman's 
Foreign Missionary Society women; two 
missionaries and their wives, of the 
Board of Foreign Missions and 35 
preachers and teachers. There are only 
seven Indian preachers for 150 villages 
in which we have Christians. For the 
untouched field of 800 villages there is 
no one. No other Church is working in 
this great field. 
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Gokak 

Gokak District reports that special ef- 
fort has been made to develop not only 
the spiritual side but to teach the peo- 
ple what it means to be real Christians. 
People everywhere are learning to pray. 
Rev. -H. C— Reddy, along with the 
preachers in charge of circuits, spends 
much time in the houses praying with 
the men and teaching them the things 
of Christ. 

Miss Munson, of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society, spends at least two 
weeks each month in the villages, miles 
from home, carrying on a big educa- 
tional work among women. Her Bible 
women teach each month a Bible story, 
verse, song, prayer, and the Lord’s 
Prayer, and Miss Munson carefully 
examines over 800 women scattered 
through many villages, difficult of ac 
cess. She cooks her food on a little 
oil-stove and sleeps in the houses of 
our preachers. Often after a week of 
absence she returns all fagged out and 
begins taking twenty to thirty grains of 
auinine daily, to down the malaria which 
is always after her. She knows per- 
sonally every baptized woman and girl 
in a host of villages. 

Mrs. Coates also has a number of 
villages close to Gokak Falls which she 
visits each month, examining the women 
in their stories, verses, songs and pray- 
ers. The people are taught that to be a 
Christian is a great honor. 

The workers are trying to have our 
people refuse the name ‘“Holeyas,” 
which they have borne for centuries. It 
is a term of contempt, meaning pollu- 
tion, defilement, impurity, and mean- 
ness. They are urged to call themselves 
Christians. A few weeks ago some of 
our Woderhatti men were crossing the 
river in a large ferry boat. “Here! Of 
what caste are you?” demanded the 
boatman. 


“We are Holeyas,”’ replied some of 


them. ‘Down you go,” he said. “Down 
in the bottom under the seats!” “We 
are Christians,’ replied the others. 


“Christians, are you? Then sit here in 
this place,’ he replied, giving them an 
honorable seat. It made a great impres- 
sion on our baptized people of that vil- 
lage, but sometimes such avowal means 
persecution. 

The people are also urged to give up 
their household gods, and this is the 
hardest task of all. Even the patriarchs 
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of Israel found this true! For thousands 
of years they and their ancestors have 
worshiped idols, and the struggle to give 
them up is terrific. All their marriages 
are sanctified by idolatrous rites, and 
the souls of their beloved dead can not 
be properly started into the great un- 
pal without the help of some heathen 
god. 

We have in this Gokak District nine 
full-time preachers, three of them col- 
lege men, and twenty-nine village 
schools, besides the eight schools and 
thirty-nine Bible women under the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 
In this district 710,000 persons are liv- 
ing in 900 villages and towns scattered 
over 3,000 square miles and ours is the 
only Church working among them. It is 
difficult to tell accurately what our im- 
pact is on this field. We have baptized 
people in 35 villages, and to say that we 
affect the people of three times that 
number is a conservative estimate. Our 
work is twenty years old. The impact 
of Christ follows the law of geometrical 
progression so long as funds permit the 
natural increase. 


Gulbarga 

Gulbarga District reports that they 
have two members of the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society, two Indian 
ministers, one ordained local preacher, 
eight unordained local preachers, thir- 
teen exhorters and about ten other help- 
ers. We are eager to see the day when 
our village groups may come to witness 
a personal experience of the Christ and 
the rich gifts of his kingdom. Our 
Christian group has grown by just 50. 
Full members increased 25, baptisms 
numbered 136, of whom only 14 were 
adults. 

One Christian wedding is the sole rec- 
ord for any kind of Christian ceremony 
of a community nature. This district 
was afflicted seriously with plague, espe- 
cially in Gulbarga and God used the 
women missionaries to assist the In- 
dian Civil Surgeon and Collector in es- 
tablishing a hospital ministered to by 
Christian helpers, so that the loss of life 
was very small compared to that in 
other areas. 


Madras 

The district superintendent of Madras 
reports concerning the Madras Hnglish 
Circuit: “Increase in attendance, in 
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strength of the choir, in goodwill, and in 
benevolent offerings, mark the year. The 
young and the old have cooperated with 
the pastor and his wife. Benevolent 
offerings for the year amounted to 208 
rupees, an increase of 30 rupees over 
last year. 

At Easter time, the young people of 
the Epworth Léague held an Institute at 
Ennore, on the east coast, 12 miles north 
of Madras, at which forty persons were 
present at one time. The lowest attend- 
ance was eighteen. As a climax to a 
strong program of study and play, every 
young person present, save one, partook 
of the Holy Communion. This Insti- 
tute was a joint one with the Epworth 
League of Bangalore. 

The Sunday schools on the English cir- 
cuit are doing fruitful work at Otary, 
Vepery, and Rayapuram. The last 
named school, under Mr. T. H. C. King, 
has won honors again in the All India 
Sunday School Union Scripture exami- 
nations. These examinations are open 
to all Sunday school scholars of all mis- 
sions in India and Burma. Scholars of 
our Rayapuram Sunday school took the 
three silver medals in the three sep- 
arate grades—all the medals that were 
available! Last year they won two of 
the three medals then offered. 

The Vepery Ladies’ Aid Society has 
been helpful in many ways. The Sunday 
school reports that they have raised 35 
rupees for the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, and 37 rupees as Children’s Day 
collection. 

Zenana and evangelistic work in 
Madras has been carried on among Hin- 
dus, Mohammedans and Christians con- 
tinuously. Several Hindu women 
opened their homes for a campaign 
meeting, and about 200 Zenana women 
attended the Zenana party given at the 
close of the campaign month. 

There are three Annual Conference 
Indian members on the Madras District; 
R. D. Immanuel, S. Kanagaran, and A. 
James Roy. Brother Immanuel is in 
charge of a large and a live Indian 
church in the city of Madras. He re- 
ports 50 baptisms this year, 32 being 
children and 18 adults. He has received 
29 as probationers, and 27 were admitted 
into full membership in the church. 
Brother Kanagaran is in charge of the 
Tuticorin church and circuit. He is an 
earnest and consecrated worker, and 
does both pastoral and evangelistic 
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work. Brother A. James Roy is in 
charge of an extensive rural circuit in 
the south and has the largest number of 
Indian co-workers on his circuit. He 
reports 93 baptisms, but aggressiveness 
in this direction has not been encour- 
aged with the small staff of workers 
we have. 

We have a large Telugu community 
in Madras. Many of these people are in 
municipal employ; we also have Chris- 
tian communities in four localities 
where they live. 


Madras Press 

The Methodist Press in Madras, while 
an All-India institution, has its plant in 
the South India Conference Area, and 
we feel that it belongs in a large meas- 
ure to us. The long years of increas- 
ingly useful service have established this 
press as a right-hand helpmate to the 
activities of this Conference. 

The manager sums up a few of the 
outstanding features of the work of the 
press: Since July 1, 1928, orders have 
been given for religious literature as 
follows: Bibles and portions, 29,350; 
valued at $8,500; three kinds of hymn 
books, 4,000, valued at $1,360; miscel- 
laneous tracts, 26,500, valued at $225 
An average of 17 different papers and 
magazines are published each month, of 
which a goodly number are religious. 


Raichur District 

The number of Christian workers on 
the district slowly decreases. Our sta- 
tistics show only 60 on the payroll. 
Two missionaries of the Board of For- 
eign Missions, two missionaries of the 
Woman’s Society, two Indian members 
of Conference, one local elder, sixteen 
men local preachers, three men exhort- 
ers, and fourteen women exhorters, and 
fourteen teachers and other workers. 
This means but fourteen pastors living 
in the fifteen hundred villages of the 
district. 

The Christian community is on the 
increase. Four hundred and forty-four 
baptisms were administered during the 
year. There is no need to continue to 
baptize if we are only able to say “God 
bless you” and place a little water on 
their heads, and then go away and for- 
get them. All about us the Mohamme- 
dans are holding out welcome hands to 
the Christians to come and join them. 
The Roman Catholics have just sent ten 
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new English priests to Raichur. Other 
religions are on the forward movement, 
and the Methodists are retrenching. 
ae Raichur Methodists now number 

There are 29 Sunday schools on the 
district, with 557 scholars. The village 
Sunday schoecl course is taught in all 
the schools and examinations given. 

Twenty-eight Bibles, 12 new Testa- 
ments, 2,731 portions, and 16,400 reli- 
gious tracts were sold and distributed 
this year. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Baldwin Boys’ High School 

Mr. and Mrs. C. N. Weston have car- 
ried heavy burdens in the work of the 
Baldwin Boys’ High School the past 
year, but there have been increases in 
boarders and day-scholar enrollments, 
with a healthy record of finances as re- 
gards actual running expenses, and a 
fine tone to all the work of this old 
school. Were the menace of the heavy 
debt somehow to be removed, the school 
would proceed prosperously. 

The outstanding feature, spiritually, 
was the visit of Rev. (Miss) Caffray 
about Haster time. Through her, many 
of our boys were deeply moved and con- 
secrated themselves to God. It has 
been a privilege to try to conserve the 
work which Miss Caffray began. This 
has been done by fixing a short period 
each evening for a prayer and praise 
service. Many boys have joined in 
these services with blessing. There 
has also been an optional song service 
every Sunday night. The fruits of Miss 
Caffray’s labors are seen in the lives of 
our boys. ‘ 

There have not been many admis- 
sions into the Methodist Church, as 
many of our boys are Roman Catholics, 
Chureh of England, Hindus, and Par- 
sees, and it would not be wise to exert 
undue influence to try and get these 
young lives into our Church. The ef- 
fort is made, however, to get our boys 
to acknowledge God, to love and serve 
our Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

A corporate spirit has been fostered 
this year by dividing the school into 
four houses, named Oldham, Richards, 
Buttrick, and Fraser. The boys in these 
houses live, eat, study, and play togeth- 
er. Inter-house competition is stimu- 
lated in every phase of the school work. 
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There, is also a system of reports and 
marks and at the end of each month 
the houses are placed in the order of 
their merit. The first house has its 
name placed on the honor roll and the 
boys of this house get special privileges. 
Boys whose individual records are 
good, also get privilege leaves. 

The results have been encouraging. 
The boys are much keener on every- 
thing. The bigger and stronger boys 
are interested in the smaller and 
weaker ones. Each house has a house- 
master and a house-captain. These in- 
dividuals take a special interest in the 
members of their own houses. The sys- 
tem has greatly helped the discipline, 
as no boy would willingly bring dis- 
credit to his house by getting his name 
in the record book. The system has re- 
sulted in better class work also. 

Some of the boys have been encour- 
aged to study typewriting, many have 
helped in the garden and produced veg- 
etables for the school table. Some 
Scouts have done a great deal of prac- 
tical work, such as carpentering, sig- 
nalling, ambulance work. The boys re- 
alize the dignity of labor and will put 
their hands to anything. Many of them 
are good cooks and can do everything 
for themselves and others in camp. 


Baldwin Girls’ High School 

The Baldwin Girls’ High School has 
enjoyed a year of many blessings. 
Scholastically, there has been real prog- _ 
ress. A new system of report books 
was introduced, which has proved very 
satisfactory to parents and teachers. 
New educational magazines have been 
received, keeping the teachers in touch 
with the new educational methods and 
movements. Someof these methods have 
been introduced, making the work more 
interesting and vivid for the scholars. 
A good number represented the school 
in the recent public, as well as the 
Cambridge examinations. A splendid 
spirit has prevailed which has made for 
happiness and welfare in the school. 
Spiritually, progress, though unostenta- 
tious, has been none the less genuine. 
Six girls united with the church on 
the World’s Sunday School Day. Meet- 
ings of the Epworth League have been 
conducted by the girls themselves, great 
interest has been shown in the temper- 
ance, peace and other welfare work, 
while signs of individual growing in 
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grace and spiritual development have 
not been absent. 


Kolar Institutions 
At Kolar, the Girls’ Boarding School, 


the Mission hospital for women, the 
Training School of Nurses, and the 
Baby Fold, all institutions of the 


Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, 
report a good year. The hospital has 
been in charge of Doctor Walker of 
Australia during the year since Doctor 
Shoemaker has been on language study. 
The new Nurses’ Training School build- 
ing has been completed and officially 
dedicated by Bishop Badley. 


Beynon Smith High School 

Beynon Smith High School, in Bel- 
gaum, has six hundred students on its 
roll. Out of thirty teachers, eleven are 
B.A.’s. Several have taken the Second- 
ary Teacher’s training course. The 
school is alsoa real evangelistic agency. 
All the boys study the Scripture and 
through the study learn those prin- 
ciples of life which make for the best 
of character and the highest citizen- 
ship. - 

For the past few years Government 
has been urging a new building and 
larger quarters in which to house the 
school. On the 13th of October Bishop 
Badley laid the cornerstone of this new 
building. Beynon Smith High School 
will be one hundred years old in 1932. 
_ The school has had a great history. 

The work in the high school, where 
about three hundred boys have been 
reached with the gospel message, has 
been most challenging as well as most 
interesting. This work, of course, can- 
not be expressed in statistics. The in- 
telligent questions, the hunger for spir- 
itual things and the keen interest of a 
majority of the boys in the gospel, 
have brought their reward, for the time 
and effort spent in these classes. The 
re-examination of old theological ideas 
and seminary-learned religious con- 
cepts has been most fruitful in the re- 
ligious life of the teacher. 


Taylor Smith High School 

CW. F.M.S. ) 

Belgaum City is well blessed with 
schools, but not for girls. Our Taylor 
Smith Girls’ High School meets a long 
felt need in our work here. It received 
government recognition and a small 
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grant last year. The numbers have 
already justified our hopes concerning 
this school. . 

The Girls’ Marathi Primary School, 
which has recently moved to their new 
quarters, will become a real feeder to 
the girls’ high school. The school is 
already touching the hearts of Indian 
womanhood. 


Sherman School (W.F. M.S.) 

The Sherman Girls’ School has been 
in charge of Miss EH. K. Rexroth. The 
work in the boarding school does not 
vary much from year to year. But 
from these little buds blossom the roses 
in the beautiful garden of our Chris- 
tian homes. The small boys from the 
boys’ hostel attend as day scholars in 
this school. About thirty children from 
the Criminal Tribes Settlement attend 
the school as day scholars and study 
Marathi in addition to Kanarese. 


Day Schools 

In Belgaum City we have a number 
of day schools. These have been in 
charge of Miss Wirz, who has worked 
very hard at her task. It has been dif- 
ficult for her because these schools are 
mostly Marathi, and she has studied 
Kanarese. In addition to these schools 
she has gone in and out of the Christian 
homes as a trained nurse and as a 
Christian sister sympathizing with 
them and helping them in many ways. 
She and her Bible women have circu- 
lated books, tracts, prayed, and broken 
the Bread of Life to many souls in non- 
Christian homes. 


Gokak District Schools 

With respect to the educational con- 
dition of the church on the Gokak Dis- 
trict, the District Superintendent writes 
as follows: “You may wouder why 
we run village schools. It is be- 
cause our people are not welcome in the 
local government schools, for contact 
with them is very injurious to the caste 
of ordinary Hindus. We find that run- 
ning a little school with ten or fifteen 
children is by far the best way for 
bringing our people up to be Christians. 
Even if they were welcome in the gov- 
ernment schools, we should still wish 
to teach our own people, if we could. 
A teacher is the Christian center of his 
village and the pastor of his people. If 
we had not these pastor-teachers, we 
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should require double our present num- 
ber of preachers.” 


Gulbarga Schools 

The District Superintendent reports 
that there are 14 night schools in 176 
Christian villages. Not one teacher is 
trained to this work. The middle and 
high school boys formerly in Gulbarga 
are receiving their education in Rai- 
chur, Kolar and Belgaum. The Wom- 
an’s Foreign Missionary Society has a 
girls’ school and there is also a day 
school for primary boys. 


Madras Boys’ Boarding School 

(Tamil) 

The District Superintendent of Ma- 
dras writes: “Decided improvement over 
last year can be reported of the Tamil 
School. Sanitary conditions have been 
much improved. A thatched shed has 
been built behind the Neal Memorial 
for the Third Form. In smallpox and 
cholera epidemics not a boy died, and 
only a few were sick and those not 
seriously. We have added a teacher 
to the staff, making nine in number, 
and bringing it up to Government re- 
quirements. We have published a bul- 
letin showing photographs of the school 
and of the boys at work, drill and play. 
We sent one of the teachers to the 
Scout Masters’ Training Camp. He has 
returned and taken over the Scouts 
with commendable zeal and _ intelli- 
gence.” 


Tamil Girls’ School and Boarding. 

Department (W. F. M. S.) 

The school is larger than it has ever 
been. There are now 185 boarders, plus 
four girls who come home on week- 
ends from the London Mission Girls’ 
High School. When we count our 
whole family, including those being 
supported by the school in the baby 
fold and in training schools, we have 
altogether 180 girls and six small boys 
under our care. Of this number, full 
scholarships are required for nine, 
while ten require double the ordinary 
scholarship in high or training school. 
The school continues to prosper. 

Our boarding grant last year was just 
under the equivalent of the remaining 
14 scholarships needed. Here in the 
city the regular $25 scholarship is not 
quite sufficient to cover the average 
cost per year, hence we are grateful 
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for the larger grant to the boarding 
school. 

We need such help from the homes 
of the girls as they can give, such as 
clothing, cost of books, tuition fees, 
etc. We also received an enhanced 
grant for the middle school teachers. 
When the school opened in July we ad- 
mitted 38 new girls under 12 years of 
age. By recent count there are 30 
more Methodist children between the 
ages of 6 and 9 years, who may be 
prospective applicants for the boarding 
school. Not one of these could be ad- 
mitted except on scholarships. 

We have had our annual medical ex- 
amination, and alsa the Government 
Inspection during the year. The In- 
spectress of Schools says: “The stand- 
ard of general education has shown 
marked improvement, and the school 
has improved greatly in all directions.” 
This improvement is due to our well 
trained staff. A class-of 16 girls joined 
the church as full members, and there 
is another class of probationers num- 
bering 12. 


Raichur Girls’ School (W. F. M. S.) 

Miss Ericson has been in the charge 
of the girls’ boarding school, and it has 
had a fine year. There are 124 on the 
records for the year, 114 are boarders. 
Fourteen teachers, most of whom are 
trained, have done fine work through- 
out the year. 


Economic and. Social Condition 

of the People 

The state of the church depends very 
largely on the social and economic life 
of its people. Throughout the whole 
of South India we really have a Mission 
Church. The Christians are baptized 
people largely from among the out- 
castes of India, so that except for the 
station churches like Madras, Kolar, 
Bangalore, Belgaum, Raichur and Go- 
kak, we can hardly say that we have a 
church. The people are very poor. 
They barely have enough to eat, so 
that if they were genuine pentecostal 
Christians and had attained to that 
high state of spiritual development in 
which Christian people are willing to 
tithe, they could not possibly support 
their village preacher. In these sta- 
tion churches the Indian people are 
giving. Belgaum Church is supporting 
its pastor, and two day schools in Bel- 
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gaum as a Mission enterprise. We are 
proud of our Indian preachers. We are 
proud of our Conferences. We are 


proud of our laymen in the Conference 
centers and some of our plain Indian 
Christians. But so far as South India 
is concerned, self-support seems far, far 
away. 


Dharur 

There are some encouraging features 
concerning the Church in South India. 
Some years ago some of our Indian 
brethren together with the mission- 
aries, saw a vision. That vision was a 
power house. That power house was a 
pentecostal meeting in a little village 
near Bidar. A second year this meet- 
ing grew into a larger meeting. A 
third year it grew into a larger meet- 
ing in a larger place. This past year it 
grew larger in numbers and larger in 
spirit. A number of missionaries were 
present from South India, together with 
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Bishop Badley and about three hundred 
Indian preachers and teachers, Bible 
women and laymen. Here they waited 
on the Lord for a week. Men and wom- 
en were convicted of sin. They were 
born anew. Many were led into a 
larger, better and fuller Christian ex- 
perience. The result of these meetings 
in the past has been better schools in 
the villages where these teachers have 
gone, a more Christlike spirit in the 
boarding schools, and new converts in 
the villages where preachers have been 
appointed. It is the beginning of a 
real church. 


Kanarese Block 

Bangalore, Belgaum, Gokak, Gul- 
barga and Raichur Districts constitute 
a great Kanarese field. The people 
whom we have baptized are unshep- 
herded, and it is our field. We have 
not touched even the borders. There 
is a great opportunity here. 
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The mission fields of the Methodist Episcopal Church in central and 
southern Africa are as follows: West Coast, Liberia and Angola; East Coast, 
Portuguese East Africa; Central Africa; Rhodesia and Belgian Congo. These 
fields are under four national flags, namely, Liberia, Great Britain, Portugal, 
Belgium. 

Our work in Africa was begun in Liberia in 1833 by Rev. Melville B. Cox. 

Work in Portuguese East Africa was opened in Inhambane in 1884 by 
tev. Erwin H. Richards. Bishop Hartzell enlarged this work in 189%. In 
1916 it became Inhambane Mission Conference and in 1920 Southeast Africa 
Mission Conference. 

Bishop Hartzell opened work in Rhodesia in 1897, and Rev. M. W. Ehnes 
and wife, the first missionaries, arrived in 1898. It became the Rhodesia 
Mission Conference in 1915. 

Bishop William Taylor began work in Angola in 1885, which was then 
known as the Congo Mission and included work on the East Coast. Bishop 
Hartzell organized the Congo Mission in 1897, which in 1900 was divided into 
the West Central Africa and East Central Africa Mission Conferences. 
Bishop Hartzell held the first session of the former in Quiongua, Angola, 
May, 1902, and by action of the General Conference in 1920, it became 
the Angola Mission Conference. ‘ 

The work in Belgian Congo was organized into the Congo Mission 
in 1915. In the same year East Central Africa Mission Conference was 
divided, a part becoming the Rhodesia Mission Conference, and the remainder 
Inhambane Mission Conference in 1916. The latter name was changed in 
1920 to Southeast Africa Mission Conference. 

The following have been missionary Bishops for Africa: Rev. Francis 
Burns, elected 1858, died 1863; Rev. John W. Roberts, elected 1866, died 
1875; Rev. William Taylor, elected 1884, retired 1896, died 1902; Rev. I. B. 
Scott, elected 1904, retired at his own request 1916; Rev. Joseph C. Hartzell, 
elected 1896, retired under the age limit 1916; Rev. A. P. Camphor, elected 
1916, died 1919; Rev. E. S. Johnson, elected 1916. 

The General Conference of 1920 elected Bishop Johnson a General 
Superintendent, and assigned him to residence in Cape Town, with all of 
our work in Africa in his Area, except Liberia and North Africa. The same 
General Conference elected Rev. Matthew W. Clair a General Superintendent 
and assigned him to residence in Monrovia, with Liberia as his Episcopal Area, 
_ In 1924, Liberia was included in the Covington, Kentucky, Area, to which 

Bishop Clair was transferred. In 1928 Liberia was placed in the Paris Area, 
of which Bishop William O. Shepard was made resident Bishop. 
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ANGOLA MISSION CONFERENCE 
Reported by J. C. Wengatz 


MALANGE DISTRICT 


The past year has been one of satis- 
faction and blessing, although discour- 
agements, trials, hindrances, weariness, 
and the like have not been lacking. 


Death of Two Native Workers 

During the year the missionaries 
have twice been saddened by death en- 
tering our flock of fellow-workers and 
claiming Jose Carlos and Bernardo Joao 
dos Santos. Jose was in the flower of 
his life, full of hope and energy for the 
things of the kingdom of God. 

Bernardo Joao, or, as he was com- 
monly known, Blind Bernardo, has 
given many years of very effective 
service as a local preacher, much of it 
under persecution, and several years 
handicapped by blindness. 


Missionaries—Coming and Going 

Rey. and Mrs. E. E. Edling and Miss 
Cross have returned from furlough, 
and missionaries and natives alike were 
glad to see them again. We are also 
glad to welcome Miss Ingle Johnson to 
the work. 

Doctor and Mrs. A. H. Kemp, and 
Miss Nelson have left us for needed 
rest at home. We miss them and look 
forward to their return. 


New Church at Malange 

The Malange yard has been a busy 
place for the past eight months, while 
the new church was being built. We 
laid the first stone on the 22nd of Jan- 
uary, 1927, and on the 8th of June, 
1927, the mason work was done and 
ready for the roof. Nearly every mem- 
ber pledged his help in money or work 
and many who were not members or 
even regular attendants, joined in 
heartily, giving their pledges in money 
or a month’s skilled labor. Mrs. Wen- 
gatz was kept busy for days recording 
the pledges of others who had not been 
present at the service at which the 
plans were explained, but had heard 
of the movement and came to have a 
part in it. Even Roman Catholics came 
to make offerings of a week or two of 
work. Nearly 200 men, women and 


children, hauling stone, water, sand, 
working on the walls, and in the 
quarry, drew much attention our way 
and made many friends for the Mission. 


The District 

The district for which I was made 
responsible during the Conference year 
has been an unusual one. From sta- 
tion to station it is about 480 kilometers 
long by 150 kidometers wide. This 
means three district governors to re- 
port to, nine administrators to wrestle 
with, and fourteen Chefies dos Postos 
to put up with. It covers work with 
eight different tribes, most of whom 
have given the gospel a welcome place 
in their unhappy, degenerated, crushed 
tribal lives. 

The district is cosmopolitan and we 
have worked among educated and re- 
fined and the neglected tribesmen; the 
self-righteous and the humble; the 
Roman Catholic and the untouched 
pagan; the white and the black. 


Sleeping Sickness 

Sleeping sickness, governmental re- 
quirements and many other influences 
have required changes in work and lo- 
cations during the year. The greatest 
ravage done by sleeping sickness was 
at Hombo-a Njinji. This was once a 
strong out-station which prospered in a 
beautiful and healthful location. Many 
of the members died; others fled to parts 
free from the deadly tse-tse fly. The 
place has been shorn of its beauty by 
the cutting and burning of the trees 
so as to rid the place of the fly. 


Self-Support 

Self-support has been an _ objective 
among all the older stations. The peo- 
ple have responded well. 

There is no reason in the world why 
an old station of 50 or more Christians 
cannot feed their teacher and spiritual 
leader. Even some of the new stations 
are making splendid efforts in this di- 
rection. I believe in the older parts of 
the country this should be made now 
one of the conditions before a new 
station is opened. 
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Literature Outlook 
With great satisfaction we have Our eyes and hearts are still turned 


watched the development and growth of 
a taste for better literature. We have 
kept a good supply of various Christian 
journals and books in stock, and found 
the weekly periodicals very popular. 
The people are eager to read. 

The book store has done a good busi- 
ness and many good books and Bibles 
have gone into the homes of our Chris- 
tians. 

We hope to develop and put out a 
regular Sunday school weekly lesson 
leaf during the coming year. For a 
long time this has been a pressing need, 
especially for our native churches. 


Evangelism 

The large proportion of the 2,300 
people who have been won during the 
past year are the results of the labors 
of our trained native evangelists. These 
native workers are fine men. 


toward Saurimo. The field is ours and 
we must hasten to get the Gospel to 
that people. There lies a vast section 
of country and a strong tribe of splen- 
did physical and mental ability almost 
entirely untouched by the gospel of 
Christ. God has long since laid the 
Kiokos on our hearts. We hope that 
before another year we may have the 
privilege of opening a native station 
in that section. We have splendid and 
reliable cooperation in each one of the 
circuit leaders. 

We have built new churches and par- 
sonages in various stations all over the 
district. We have travelled more than 
8,000 miles by car, on foot or by truck. 
We have heard the testimony of our 
Christians from every corner of the 
district, and after 18 years of service in 
this land can say that this has been 
the best. : 


CONGO MISSION CONFERENCE 
Reported by John M. Springer 


General 

The rapid industrial development 
which has characterized this Katanga 
Province of the Belgian Congo since 
1910, has proceeded with even greater 
activity during the year. Hundreds of 
new residences have been built in 
Elisabethville and Panda-Likasi to ac- 
commodate the steadily increasing pop- 
ulation of Europeans. 

Many new buildings have also been 
erected by commercial firms, most of 
them excellent in style and several of 
them two stories high. 

One is constantly amazed in going 
about the mineral fields, at the extent 
and rapidity of the development and it 
is noteworthy that permanency is a 
note constantly sounded in building and 
in general policy. 

The principal industry undergirding 
all this development is the mining of 
copper, cobalt, tin, radium and a few 
other metals. Large new plants are in 
active course of construction which will 
in the near future greatly increase the 
output. 


Railroads 
The year has seen marked progress 


on two lines of railroad. The Katanga- 
Lower Congo railroad was completed 
early in the year, and their Majesties 
King Albert and Queen Elisabeth made 
a special trip to the Congo to inaugu- 
rate this line in July. 

Also the Benguella lines, being built 
from the excellent harbor of Lobito Bay 
on the Atlantic Ocean directly west of 
the mines, reached the frontier of the 
Congo last August, and the construc- 
tion from thta point within the Congo 
was actively begun in October. 


The Royal Visit 

The visit of the King and Queen was 
an event of great moment for the entire 
colony, speeding up many improve- 
ments in the way of roads and public 
buildings, and was the occasion of elab- 
orate social functions at practically 
every place they visited. The popular- 
ity of their Majesties was everywhere 
evidenced by the cordiality of their re- 
ception. On their part, the royal couple 
were surprised at the material advance- 
ment which had been achieved in the 
heart of the continent, where but a few 
years ago there was only the primitive 
wilderness. 
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The Spiritual Realm 

We would that we might record an 
equal advance in moral and spiritual 
matters. While there has been prog- 
ress in winning people to Christ and in 
building them up and training some of 
them for future leadership, yet com- 
paratively little advance has been made. 

While there is almost unlimited cap- 
ital available for the material develop- 
ment of the country, and it is being 
used unstintedly, the funds for the pro- 
gram of the kingdom were greatly re- 
duced a few years ago and since then 
have remained stationary. 

This has held nearly one-fourth of 
our missionaries in America on pro- 
longed furloughs with a resultant over- 
burdening of those remaining on the 
field and holding back many phases of 
the work, especially that of training 
native workers. 

There are already some of the na- 
tives showing marked ability in the 
ministry and as teachers, and there are 
now some who are beginning to carry 
larger and heavier responsibilities. How- 
ever, they are few compared to those 
who could be trained for the work if 
there were the staff and facilities for 
training them. 

It is very gratifying to report that 
there is a much stronger laity than ever 
before on whom the responsibilities of 
the local church are being steadily in- 
creased. The contributions of the na- 
tives aré also increasing and there are 
a few who have become tithers. 


Literature 


As ever there is a constant demand 
for books in the various languages and 
the Congo Book Concern records large 
sales. The work of translation is being 
carried on by missionaries in different 
language areas, as they have the time 
and opportunity. 


Elisabethville 


In the midst of the hectic industrial 
activities of the rapidly growing town 
and capital of the Katanga, the regular 
work of preaching, itinerating, day and 
Sunday schools, class meetings, women’s 
meetings and colportage has gone stead- 
ily forward under the charge of Rev. 
Roy 8S. Smyres. There are reported 
more than 4,000 members and proba- 
tioners. 

In May, Rev. and Mrs. Everett had to 
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leave Elisabethville, to take over the 
work of the Central Training School 
at Kanene. The school work, into 
which Mrs. Everett had thrown her- 
self with her usual efficiency, has great- 
ly improved. 

Early in the year, Mr. Longfield left 
Likasi, where he had constructed the 
Wallace Memorial Manse, and went to 
Elisabethville, where he began the con- 
struction of the Wallace Memorial 
Church which is desperately needed. 
The Longfields are also helping in the 
evangelistic work of the Mission. 


Likasi 

Panda-Likasi has forged ahead in the 
past two years and the European pop- 
ulation now equals her older urban sis- 
ter, Elisabethville. The new leeching 
plant is nearing completion and the 
electric power plant that has been built 
at the big falls of the Lufira River fifty 
miles distant is now nearly ready to 
furnish an almost unlimited amount of 
power for smelting and lighting pur- 
poses. 

Despite strong Catholic - opposition, 
and in some cases vigorous persecution, 
the work has steadily gone forward. 
The new residence is sufficiently large 
and commodious to accommodate a mis- 
sion family. Hitherto the living quar- 
ters at Panda-Likasi have been exceed- 
ingly poor and uncomfortable. 

It is a matter of great regret that the 
illness of their little daughter, Ruth, 
necessitated the home-going of the Rey. 
and Mrs. W. E. Shields. 

A group of Protestsant Belgians carry 
on active evangelistic work in the com- 
munity and also attend the regular 
Sunday night meetings of the Mission 
Two of them are electricians and volun- 
tarily gave their services to wiring the 
house and church and putting in all 
the electrical fixtures ‘as a gift to the 
Lord.” 


Kabongo 

Commercial activities have been go- 
ing on rapidly in the vicinity of this 
station. But in this case, the develop- 
ment has been along agricultural and 
pastoral lines. One large concession 
has established a cattle ranch, with 
a dairy plant to make cheese and 
butter. This means that the native la- 
borers available in that region will all 
be used locally, which is a great ad- 
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vantage to them and to us as a Mission. 

This development has brought about 
a motor road from the railroad station 
of Kamina, which is the station used 
by Kanene, Sandoa and Kapanga mis- 
sionaries when they come to the min- 
eral belt or go south. Mr. Brastrup 
took Mrs. Berry and Miss Olsen up 
from Conference and made the return 
trip from Kabongo to Kanene in a day. 
This is a marvelous advance. 

Mrs. Berry has had to carry on alone 
part of the time. But she not only kept 
the work going at Kabongo itself, but 
supervised personally the erection of 
four adobe chapels on out-stations from 
ten to thirty miles distant and did con- 
siderable itinerating for evangelistic 
work. In the middle of the Conference 
year, she was joined by Miss Olsen, who 
made rapid progress in the language 
and has done excellent school and evan- 
gelistic work. However, there is im- 
perative need of one or two missionary 
couples at such a large and important 
center, the capital of a large native 
chief. There is great need of a medical 
missionary again in that territory, with 
such a native population, where sleep- 
ing sickness and other diseases are ter- 
ribly on the increase. 


Kanese 

Conference this year was held at Ka- 
nene, and much to our regret, it was 
not convenient for Bishop Johnson to 
be present with us. At his request, the 
writer presided. 

This is the station chosen a few years 
ago for the Central Training School of 
the Mission. The Hartzlers had leave 
for furlough early in the year, and as it 
was too much for the Smalleys to carry 
on alone. Mr. Smalley and the children 
were not well, so that Mrs. Smalley’s 
time was needed in the home. Mr. and 
Mrs. Everett moved up there and, as 
usual, are both doing splendid school 
work. They have thrown themselves 
into the plans of the school with great 
efficiency. There are now 54 boarding 
pupils. Already the school is produc- 
ing results in returning some of the 
earlier pupils to stations and circuits 
much better prepared for effective work. 

The fact was stressed over and over 
at the Congo Jubilee Conference Kan- 
shasa that we must have an increas- 
ingly better prepared and trained na- 
tive ministry, and thus be able to 
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put more and more responsibility on the 
natives themselves. 

The entrance requirements are being 
raised, especially as to a knowledge of 
French, and while the school is still in 
the formulative stage, the lines are be- 
ing laid for an even better standard of 
work. In the entire life of the school, 
including the manual work, stress is 
laid on the value of thoroughness and 
on being useful and reliable. Steward- 
ship of the whole life is urged. The 
pupils are keen and eager. 

The boarding pupils assist in the day 
school of 50 pupils and in the schools 
in adjacent villages. Translation work 
is being carried on in two or three lan- 
guages, under the supervision of Mr. 
Everett. 

Two of the residences at the station 
have been roofed with iron instead of 
grass this year, and a motor road was 
built from the main Sandoa-Kamina 
road to the Mission this last dry season. 
All of the missionaries came to the 
Conference in motor cars this year for 
the first time. 


Sandoa 

The main motor road from Kamina 
to Luao, the present head of the Ben- 
guella Railroad, passes the Sandoa Mis- 
sion station, which is only 74 miles 
from Luao, 143 miles from Kanene 
and 80 miles to Kamina. The near- 
ing of the railroad has caused a com- 
mercial stir in this section, raising 
rapidly the cost of living for the na- 
tives and the scale of wages. 

When the Brinton family departed 
for an overdue furlough a year ago, 
Mr. Brastrup was left alone with a very 
heavy burden of station and circuit 
work. But, in addition to all his other 
tasks, he burned bricks and erected a 
large church with eight extra rooms on 
the sides for school purposes. When he 
dedicated the church in July, there 
were some 400 natives present from all 
over the circuit. 

Mr. Brastrup carries on a boarding 
school of forty or more pupils, many 
of whom are being trained to become 
evangelists and teachers. 


Kapanga 

One hundred miles north of Sandoa 
is Kapanga. Until four years ago, it 
took five or six days to make the trip. 
Now there is a good motor road, though 
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a new one is being built which will 
have one or two bridges instead of the 
85 on the present route. 

This station, beautifully situated 
with a distant outlook, covered with 
fruit and ornamental trees, its wide 
streets lined with large mango trees 
which are loaded for months with 
luscious fruit, is a joy to the eye and 
refreshing to the inner man. The mis- 
sionaries. have splendid gardens, raise 
their own coffee, have quantities of 
grapefruit, lemons and oranges. They 
have their own cattle and there is an 
abundance of milk and butter most of 
the year. Cattle thrive well at Sandao, 
too. 

The large church on the Mission 
grounds and the quite large chapel at 
Mwata Yamvo’s town, a mile away, are 
well filled every Sunday. This congre- 
gation supports with its gifts, eight na- 
tive teachers on out-stations. 

Doctor Piper is in the middle of the 
third term. The large fruition of his 
labors of earlier years under pioneering 
conditions, is seen in the esteem in 
which he is held and the confidence he, 
together with his nurses, Miss Jensen 
and Miss Hverett, who have worked 
with him, has inspired the Aluunda 
people. 

The clinics are large. Throughout 
the colony there has been a resurgence 
of sleeping sickness and there are many 
cases of hookworm and leprosy, and 
the medical staff in the Katanga is to- 
tally inadequate to cope with it. Un- 
fortunately, while on a journey in Jan- 
uary, 1928, Dr. Piper himself became in- 
oculated with this dread disease while 
driving through a tsetse fly belt. -He 
went down to death’s door and they 
thought he actually was dead for a 
short period and the conviction is, that 
his life was saved through the prayers 
of Chimbu and the native congrega- 
tion which prayed all night for him. 
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The Doctor continued to recover and 
after Conference went to confer with 
Doctor Kellersberger, of the Presbyte- 
rian Board, whogis said to be the best 
authority on sleeping sickness in the 
Congo, and he pronounced him to be 
quite cured. However, on his return 
to his station, he had a relapse, though 
this attack was not quite so severe. He 
hopes to get a complete cure from a 
period of rest and change in South 
Africa. 

Doctor Piper has an able assistant in 
the person of Clement Ngoi, who was 
sent by Doctor Piper to the Government 
School for Medical Assistants at Elisa- 
bethville. Clement carries on a great 
deal of clinical work, especially the 
microscopic examinations, and Miss 
Everett gives most of her time to the 
hospital work. While Miss Jensen was 
home on furlough, Miss Everett had 
charge of the girls’ school, though when 
Doctor Piper was so ill she could do 
nothing else but help in the care of 
him. On her return, Miss Jensen once 
more took over the girls’ school, which 
she had built up from its start. She 
has a very practical program of studies, 
garden and field work, domestic arts 
and evangelistic itinerating in connec- 
tion with the school. 


Conclusion 

At the last Conference session, an 
even hundred native pastor-teachers 
and evangelists were appointed for the 
coming year. Besides these, there are 
many others who are helpers of vari-. 
ous sorts. But for these increasingly 
effective native workers, the growing 
work here could not be carried on. 
Practically everywhere on every main 
and out-station, there has been a con- 
stant ingathering of new believers and 
the revival spirit has been manifested 
in various places. The promise of the 
coming year is bright. 


RHODESIA MISSION CONFERENCE 
Reported by H. E. Taylor 


General 

Comity relations were early entered 
into by all societies doing mission work 
in Southern Rhodesia, excepting the 
Roman Catholics, Church of BEngland, 
and the Seventh Day Adventists. The 


societies not agreeing are, therefore, 
scattered through most parts of the 
Territory. New regulations on the 
part of the Government, we are happy 
to note, do not permit new work to be 
started nearer than two miles from es- 
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tablished work. We are fortunate here 
in this respect, particularly when con- 
sidered with the fact that the govern- 
ment shows such a favorable attitude, 
as it does not impose restrictions, but 
actually gives grants-in-aid to educa- 
tional work. 

There is great need for increase of 
missionaries to undertake the station 
visitation, for this burden added to the 
already heavy load of the present per- 
sonnel, makes it impossible to do jus- 
tice to the work. 


Mission Press 

It is interesting and gratifying to 
note how successfully Mr. Murphree 
has taken on the added, as well as new, 
duties of managing our Press. To do 
justice in reporting this one feature of 
our work would require more space 
than can reasonably be given to this 
whole report. Nevertheless, in spite of 
the extent to which it has been neces- 
sary to cramp this work, through lack 
of a missionary specially trained and 
assigned for the Press, this plan is 
meeting a part of our need, for the 
Sunday School Lessons, the native pe- 
riodical, “Umbowo,” the Chimanyika 
Primers, the Conference Report, general 
mission printing, and other work. 

According to the last report the col- 
lections had not come up to expecta- 
tions. Perhaps the contagion has by 
some means spread from America. Goy- 
ernment aid will be somewhat higher 
than formerly, so that our. general 
finances may not be affected; but, of 
course, this does not satisfy us, and we 
are trying to correct the condition. We 
hoped that the more frequent visits of 
missionaries would affect the collec- 
tions favorably. On the other hand, 
there seems,to be a general quickening 
of interest in church construction, and 
better and more substantial materials 
are being used. 


Education 

The new native educational depart- 
ment is sympathetic and helpful, so we 
must be patient during the evolving of 
new plans and control. However, it 
does prove a bit trying to observe the 
assumption of so much control of our 
schools when we consider how little 
aid is given in proportion to the total 
costs. : 

The academic, industrial and agricul- 
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tural work has been carried on about 
as usual, though greatly understaffed. 
This has necessitated such reassign- 
ment of work as to greatly add to the 
burden of all. 


Medical 


This department in some _ respects 
surpasses all others in its power to 
secure the confidence of the people. 
The ignorance and superstition of the 
people call for continued exercise of 
patience on the part of those in charge 
of this work, though these factors are 
noticeably lessening. It is difficult in 
many cases to get patients to go 
through a course of treatment; failure 
to meet their ideas of what the treat- 
ment should be, causes some to insist 
on leaving before they are cured. 
Others refuse to do what is necessary 
to effect the cure. The need of at 
least one doctor is imperative, due to 
the withdrawal of the doctor at Nya- 
diri. 


Churches 

At the majority of the stations, school 
and church services are still held in 
one building. We are glad to report: 
that there are many substantial build- 
ings of brick, Kimberly brick, (sun 
dried), pise de terre, pole and mud, and 
stone erected, in process of erection, or 
projected. 

Gradual but sure progress is being 
made in the number of church mem- 
bers, notwithstanding the fact that 
frequently we must remove names from 
the register, or otherwise discipline for 
various offences, notably adultery. Old 
customs, certain laws of the land re- 
garding marriage, and the status of 
women are mostly responsible for this 
last fact. 

We rejoice in the number of conse- 
crated men and women who have dedi- 
cated themselves to God’s work as 
preachers, teachers, Sunday school 
workers, stewards and class leaders, but 
we need more and better qualified pas- 
tor-teachers. 


Mtoko 

This district has made the largest 
increase in stations, but in the face of 
the lack of qualified teachers, this in- 
crease has made necessary the hiring 
of men who, though Christians, are 
not trained and who will make little 
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progress in school work, and so re- 
quire early replacement. Failing re- 
placement, there will be retardation in 
their stations when the pupils under 
them shall have availed themselves of 
all the knowledge these men are able 
to impart. Mr. Bourgaize, who is to be 
congratulated on his work, has been 
loth to go on furlough, because he re- 
alizes what a problem it will be for 
any one who takes over the work. 


Mrewa 

To maintain Mrewa Center and the 
outstations of this district has entailed 
great effort on the part of Mr. and Mrs. 
James. The return of Miss Mullikin 
to the duties of school and girls’ board- 
ing department, has been a great relief. 

The recently installed milling plant 
is proving a boon to the neighbors, 
black and white. It not only grinds 
the station food, but is the source of 
a large item of income for current ex- 
penses. 


Nyadiri 

The center at Nyadiri and the out- 
stations have made progress. The out- 
standing achievement of the year is 
the completion of the new co-educa- 
tional school building by the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society. There is 
need for an additional man at this cen- 
ter. A church building is greatly needed 
here. 


Old Umtali—Hartzell 

Training School 

The long needed school building is in 
process of construction and will, next 
year, be added to the growing list of 
structures which make up the Hartzell 
Training School, a memorial to Bishop 
Hartzell. One not familiar with all the 
details of the problems in connection 
with the erection of large buildings in 
this country will marvel at the slow- 
ness with which the work is done. 
Determination of the location, archi- 
tecture, drainage, collection of mate- 
rial, finding builders, and supplying 
the money, are only a few of the things 
to be considered. 

The demands of the work at Hartzell 
Training School, if fairly adequately 
met as per the present program, call 
for five married men and a nurse. 
There are three couples at present. 
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The men, as well as their wives, have 
to assume many extra duties. Mr. Rob- 
erts is principal and agriculturalist; 
Mr. Murphree is pastor, district super- 
intendent, with three circuits of over 
thirty stations, printer, head of theo- 
logical department, and mission corre- 
spondent. Mr. Mauger is mission treas- 
urer, district superintendent and head 
of industrial department. The fine co- 
operation of tha Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society, and the wives of 
our missionaries, has made it possible 
to carry on at our central station. Miss 
Benson has had the duties of head 
(school) mistress, as the English say, 
of the school during the absence of 
Rev. R. C. Gates. 


Umtali 

The man who has charge of the white 
work in Umtali should give his whole 
time to it, but the various missionaries 
appointed there have always had many 
other mission duties. Mr. Gates has 
had both St. Andrews and the district 
of three scattered circuits. Transpor- 
tation over his territory-is a difficult 


problem. Umtali native school and 
church are important in that large 
town. 

Mutambara 


Mutambara, our second largest cen- 
ter, has had a prosperous year. There 
has been a considerable increase in at- 
tendance at the girls’ boarding school, 
and some increase in the boys’ depart- 
ment. The co-operation between the 
Board of Foreign Missions and the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
has-been on the usual satisfactory 
basis. The grinding plant, after one 
year’s use, has proven itself of even 
greater benefit than anticipated. 

We have had the satisfaction of see- 
ing some stations opened in the Mutam- 
bara Reserve for the first time. This 
area requires another man to visit the 
widely scattered schools. 


Rusapi 

This district is composed at present 
of two circuits, but being far from Old 
Umtali, is a heavy additional burden 
to Mr. Mauger, who must go there to 
hold Quarterly Conferences, and visit 
the schools four times a year. 
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SOUTHEAST AFRICA CONFERENCE 
Reported by J. A. Persson 


General 


The general trend of the activities 
may he gathered from the statistical 
returns, but they do not give a full 
and true picture of the work which is 


carried on in this most interesting 
field. In spite of smaller missionary 
forces, and smaller grants from the 


home church for work purposes, the 
field is more intensively cultivated and 
the results are very gratifying. New 
Christian villages are springing up 
everywhere, and were it not for gov- 
ernment regulations, requiring a dis- 
tance of three miles between such vil- 
lages, we would soon find it difficult to 
give proper supervision. 


An Indigenous Church 

We rejoice greatly in this increase of 
villages where the Gospel 
preached and lived, but it does make 
the work of the pastor in charge very 
strenuous. The circuit of four points 
in the home country is not ideal and 
requires a lot of hard work on the part 
of the pastor. What shall we say, 
then, of our circuits with ten to twenty- 
five out-stations on each? One of our na- 
tive ministers has two such circuits, 
with a total of forty-eight villages, to 
which he must furnish spiritual leader- 
ship. In each of these villages, or out- 
stations, there is organized at least one 
Methodist class with a leader and stew- 
ard, also a Sunday school. Thus we 
have the members of the Quarterly Con- 
ference which is organized on each cir- 
cuit to deal with all matters which con- 
cern the local church. 


Self-Propagating and 

Self-Supporting 

Because of the comparatively smali 
staff of missionaries on the field, prac- 
tically all preaching in non-Christian 
villages is done by native lay preach- 
ers. Several of the circuits have select- 
ed certain villages where the gospel is 
preached at least once a week. One 
evangelist reports that he has led his 
chief to take the first step in the Chris- 
tian life; and another that he has won 
the chief’s eldest son and his family to 
Christianity. Other circuits have ex- 


is being 


tension classes of their Sunday schools 
in non-Christian villages, where the 
International Sunday School Lessons 
are taught every Sunday to women and 
children. Many are in this way at- 
tracted to the regular services on the 
stations and led into the better way. A 
great desire has come upon our people 
to extend the work into unoccupied 
areas. An attempt has been made with 
some success, to open work in the 
Mozambique territory, just north of the 
Inhambane District boundary. 


New Churches 

The district superintendent reports: 
“It is by far the best year in the erec- 
tion of substantial church buildings. 
It has been my great joy to dedicate 
and help in dedicating a number. Shi- 
siku, for example, has an _ excellent 
building which cost $1,500. The church 
at Malongeni, which is ready to dedi- 
cate, cost $1,000, and there is another 
at Dunyeni. At Oogies, in the Trans- 
vaal, a new church has been built. 
There are also several native built 
chapels. Debts on some of our build- 
ings are being paid, and approximately 
$4,500 have been raised for new build- 
ings. This marks a new day in the 
history of our work.” 


The Central Training School 

The class of evangelists admitted in 
1925 have completed their three years’ 
study, and most of them are at work in 
different parts of the field. Three years 
of constant contact with the mission- 
aries on farm, in class room, and in 
church work does not necessarily insure 
either a clean heart or a ready mind, 
but it does at least help to develop a 
comradeship and a sympathy for the 
needs of the work. It is encouraging 
to note how former students are trying 
our new methods of presenting the gos- 
pel to the non-Christian: they are now 
aggressive in their work and. conse- 
quently their influence is felt in larger 
circles than is true of the untrained 
evangelist. The training school sets its 
impress not only upon the evangelists 
themselves, but upon their wives and 
families are greatly benefited by this 
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stay at Kambini; and possibly as much 
is won by the influence of the wife of 
the evangelist among the women of the 
villages as by the preaching of the 
husband. 


Training in Agriculture 

The Rev. J. S. Rea writes: “Regard- 
ing agricultural education at Kambini, 
first I will list some things that school 
boys do now, which two years ago were 
being done by paid, and often by non- 
Christian workmen. 

1. They plow their own fields. The 
students are able to do this not only 
because they stay here twelve months 
of the year, but because we keep the 
plows going almost continually when 
the moisture and content of soil allows. 

2. They work the oxen in the carts, 
bringing in their own crops and haul- 
ing wood and manure. 

3. They train the oxen, starting with 
young stock. The boys themselves put 
in the nkalo, which corresponds to the 
nose ring. Often the ox is given the 
name of the boy who trains him. 

4. As a part of the course they make 
yokes, reins, and even do the black- 
smith work required. 

5. Several times when there have 
been repairs to make on wagon tongues 
or cultivator handles the boys have 
done it. 

6. Each week they take the cattle 
which they work to the dip tank and 
free them from ticks. 

7. Not all the boys can work with 
two mules, but those who have learned 
to cultivate with them, render great 
service. Planting in rows and cultivat- 
ing with single row mule cultivators 
makes possible a system of school gar- 
dens that we could not otherwise carry 
out. The boys have built a small hard- 
wood cultivator of one donkey power, 
which should be practical and helpful 
to some of our evangelists, allowing a 
similar system of farming where mules 
would be too expensive. 

8. The boys cook their own food. A 
good many thought they would not do 
this. Many ran away at the start rath- 
er than do it, but it is taken for granted 
now, and each boy gets his turn of a 
month once a year. Some women are 
employed to pound beans, winnow, etc., 
but only because they do it better. We 
have made a peanut sheller and we 
hope to make other things to elimi- 
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nate the old, slow methods. Mr. Keyes 
is bringing a rice huller that should 
be a blessing to the whole community. 

9. Last year, for the first time, the 
boys cleared and planted a large piece 
of land. The same is being done this 
year, and we are assured of a surplus 


crop of cassava.” 


Medical Work 

Dr. J. C. Stauffacher reports: “The 
medical department has been open the 
year round, Sunday, holidays and every 
day. The patients come and sometimes 
we wish they would give us a breath- 
ing spell and keep away. Yet, right 
down in our hearts we are glad they 
come, for we know they believe in us, 
and we see results that make our hearts 
glad. Results of relieving pain and 
saving lives; of restoring manhood and 
womanhood, and results that cannot be 
expressed in words. I could recount 
victories over many diseases—leprosy, 
blindness, tuberculosis, dysentery and 
others. But the biggest victories were 
not these, for to all of us eternal things 
come first, and as the years go by we 
realize more and more that the medical 
department is a tremendous factor in 
bringing the gospel to the people.” 


Out-Station Dispensaries 

Besides the hospital at Gikuki and 
dispensaries at Kambini and Tavane, 
we have seven out-station dispensaries 
in the very heart of heathenism and 
superstition. Once a year we try to 
bring the nurses to Gikuki for a 
month’s training at the hospital, where 
we give them the best we have. They 
are doing a great work for the King- 
dom and our prayer is that God’s rich- 
est blessing may rest upon them, and 
we would like to see many more like 
them. 
Leper Camp 


The growth of facilities at the Leper 
Camp is cheering. We are deeply in- 


‘debted to the American Mission to 


Lepers for the help given us to carry 
on this work. There are at present a 
hospital building, a neat new chapel, 
and four cottages. Two more cottages 
are being erected, and still others to 
be erected at the beginning of the year. 
A total of 50 lepers have received treat- 
ment. Four denominations are repre- 
sented among the patients, in addition 
to the non-Christian. Some have been 
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declared cured, while others are on 
parole. The work is encouraging. 


Work Among the Lepers in Transvaal 


When our Mission sent a missionary 
to care for the many hundreds of our 
members working in the gold and coal 
mines of the Transvaal, some hoped 
that it would be merely a temporary 
arrangement, that the Mozambique 
province would so develop so as to 
provide employment for the people near 
their homes. It is by no means satis- 
factory to keep thousands of able- 
bodied men from their wives and fam- 
ilies for years. These hopes, however, 
will not materialize for several years, 
since a new “Convention” has been ar- 
ranged between the government of the 
province of Mozambique and that of 
the Union of South Africa, which guar- 
antees the sending of 80,000 native men 
from this province to the Transvaal for 
work in the mines. Among these are 
about two thousand members of our 
church for whom we must provide 
spiritual leadership. Our work in the 
Transvaal must be strengthened. New 
church buildings are greatly needed on 
all the circuits. Smaller chapels are 
financed by the offerings of our native 
people, but there is needed a central 
building for which help must be se- 
cured from America. It should be re- 
membered that work in the Transvaal 
is entirely self-supporting, apart from 
the support of the missionaries, which 
proves that when our people are able 
to earn wages they are willing to sup- 
port the church which they have made 
their own. We trust that when condi- 
tions improve at Inhambane we shall be 
able to shift the financial burdens of 
the evangelistic work on the local 
church. 
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Mission Press and Literature 
One of the most encouraging fea- 
tures of our work is the desire for 


literature. Most any book we publish 
is assured of a ready sale. Six new 
books published during 1928, in the 


vernacular, were the Life of Paul, Life 
of Livingstone, English-Tswa Diction- 
ary, a volume of Native Folklore, a 
Church History, and a Handbook for 
Probationers. There were three books 
reprinted and eight published for other 
Missions, and we have had the pleas- 
ure of seeing the new translation of 
the New Testament appear in print, 
having been published for us by the 
American Bible Society. 

Rey. W. C. Terril writes as follows 
about our literature: “There are two or 
three outstanding features concerning 
our vernacular literature. Other Mis- 
sions are using our books, even those 
that are more definitely doctrinal and 
which deal with our polity. The Roman 
Catholic Mission is availing itself of our 
literature. A local administrator—a good 
friend of our work—provided himself 
with a copy of the Sheetswa Scriptures 
and then later bought a number of our 
publications. He gave them to the 
“padres,” and they are preparing litera- 
ture in the vernacular, based more or 
less on ours.” 


The Girls’ School, 

Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, 
has had the best year in its history. 
The school has a practical curricula of 
training, and the missionaries are send- 
ing out some well-trained young wom- 
en as leaders in the villages of the 
province. This school cannot’ be 
equalled in Portuguese Hast Africa. Its 
fame has spread abroad and many vis- 
itors come to see the work that is being 


done. 


LIBERIA CONFERENCE 
Reported by F. A. Price 


General 

Liberia Conference covers the Repub- 
lic of Liberia with its area of 43,000 
square miles. Here are two classes to 
deal with, namely, Americo-Liberians 
or descendants of the early colonists 
and subsequent immigrants from the 


United States and the West Indies 
and the indigenous tribes. The first 
group speak the English language and 
constitute the governing class of the 
country. The latter class may be di- 
vided thus: those who are educated 
and Christianized and now form part 
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of the body politic; those who have a 
culture of their own, such as the Man- 
dingo and Vai tribes, who have adopted 
the Mohammedan faith and dress; and 
those who are still pagans, living in 
superstition and ignorance. The ma- 
jority of the inhabitants belong to the 
division last mentioned. 

This is the oldest Mission field of the 
Church, and is to celebrate its one 
hundredth anniversary in 1932. It has 
not been as productive a field as some 
others, yet all who know will agree 
with me when I say that Christian 
Missions have had a wonderful influ- 
ence on the thought and life of the 
people. With many pagans, God is no 
longer an absentee God who is indif- 
ferent to human interests, but rather, 
one who controls the affairs of men and 
the world. 

One often hears the phrase: “every- 
thing be God,’ “it be God palaver,” 
meaning ‘God lives, His will must be 
done.” Such simple faith on the part 
of the heathen puts to shame the fear 
and distrust of those who are profess- 
ing Christians. It is evident that the 
power of the devil-doctor is waning and 
that the people have lost faith in their 
old religious system, which made them 
slaves to custom. Aged parents have 
little objection these days to their chil- 
dren deciding to do “God way.” In 
fact, many encourage them to do so, 
saying “Our time finish—(we are old) 
—but we want our children to learn 
sense.” 


Evangelistic 

Certain tribes, such as the Grebees 
and Krus, are very susceptible to the 
preaching of the gospel. Hundreds of 
these have been brought into the 
Church and many others are inquiring 
the way. It is cheering to hear the 
Krus sing in their native dialect. Their 
enthusiasm and earnestness is so con- 
tagious. Those who fail to meet the 
requirements of the Church are denied 
the sacrament of baptism, but this does 
not hold them back; they come rushing 
again to the front, begging to be bap- 
tized. To open the door to polygamists 
would increase our membership a thou- 
sandfold. In many instances this seems 
to be the only barrier. 

In the far interior are thousands 
waiting to hear the good news. This 
is Methodism’s great opportunity. At 
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present we have but one married couple 
among half a million people. The Church 
should meet her responsibility and send 
us workers. 


Self-Support 

One of the marks of progress is the 
spirit of self-help that prevails in all 
our Missions. The English speaking 
work has been placed on a self-support- 
ing basis, and the stronger churches 
have assumed home missionary re- 
sponsibilities. It must be admitted, 
however, that local conditions in cer- 
tain quarters make the question of selif- 
support serious, though proper organ- 
ization and wise leadership will help 
to solve the problem. 

Some tribes are especially active in 
the line of self-help. Splendid perma- 
nent churches have been built by the 
people themselves, and some are now in 
process of erection. Besides, many of 
these churches support their pastors 
and contribute liberally to the various 
benevolent enterprises. 


Educational Work 

The main drive for some years to 
come will be educational. We speak of 
education in its broadest sense, which 
takes into account the five H’s—Health, 
Hand, Head, Heart, and Home. One 
word describes our educational policy, 
that is Centralization. Instead of dot- 
ting the country all over with petty 
missions, the Church deems it best to 
develop a few strong centers which will 
be far-reaching in influence and accom- 
plish permanent good. Methodism’s 
chief centers of learning in Liberia are 
as follows: 

College of West Africa—This is the 
head of our educational system, lo- 
cated in Monrovia, the capital. The 
school has rendered most valuable sery- 
ice in preparing men for responsible 
positions in the State as well as the 
Church. It is destined to render still 
greater service with the completion and 
equipment of the new college building 
now being erected in memory of the 
first missionary to Africa, Melville B. 
Cox. The building now used for school 
purposes is unsafe and President Hm- 
bree is working hard to get a part of 
the new building ready for use early 
this year. 

St. Paul River Industrial Institute— 
This is to become the Tuskegee of Li- 
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beria, located farther interior and af- 
filiated with the College of West Af- 
rica. The new site has been chosen 
and the Legislature has made a grant 
of land. The Liberian Government is 
very much interested in this project 
and has pledged $5,000 a year to assist 
in maintaining the school. 

Ganta Mission—This is new work, 
about 300 miles from the coast, and 
near the French border. Doctor Har- 
ley, our Medical Missionary, sum- 
marises his work for 1928 as follows: 
“Total number of new patients ad- 
mitted, 2,566; approximate number of 
old patients, 1,000; treatments: intra- 
muscular injections, 5,927; intravenous 
injections, 761; special treatments, 144; 
miscellaneous medicines dispensed, 432; 
local dressings, 620; operations, 31; 
professional visits, 7; total treatments, 
7,922. Total number of miles traveled 
on visits, 252; total amount received 
from patients, $700.32. This amount 
has taken care of all recurring expenses 
of the medical work. A leper colony 
has been started and ten houses are 
now occupied by lepers receiving regu- 
lar treatment. Lumber has been sawed 
for a new dispensary, totaling 5,218 
square feet. This has been sawed by 
men trained on the spot. All school 
boys have had instruction in carpenter- 
ing. Agricultural work has been, so 
far, limited to our personal gardens, 
where we grow a large part of our 
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food. Sixteen new kinds of fruit trees 
have been introduced recently.” 

Nana Kru Mission—As a central Mis- 
sion School with its many out-stations 
and splendid group of pastor-preachers, 
this is a model of its kind. The pro- 
posed hospital with a doctor ih charge, 
will meet a long-felt need on the Kru 
coast. We have in hand $5,000 for 
this new feature of the work. It is 
believed that the medical work once 
begun will in a short time take care of 
itself. 

Garraway Training School — This 
school and its substations are doing a 
great work, but is at present under- 
staffed. The old Mission house repaired, 
a girls’ dormitory and the proposed 
Agnes McAllister and Anna M. March 
memorial buildings for boys with the 
necessary equipment, will give us a 
splendid plant. 

Cape Palmas Seminary—Some of the 
best men of the country have had their 
training in part or in whole in this 
institution, which is now subsidized by 
the Government. A high school and 
commercial course are to be added to 
the curriculum this year. 

The educational program is full of 
promise, and, together with other 
agencies at work for the good of the 
country, and still others to follow, will 
make a new day for Liberia. May the 
future ever find us ready to embrace 
the opportunities awaiting us. 
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LATIN AMERICA 


Mex1co.—Methodist Episcopal work was begun in Mexico in 1873, by 
Rey. William Butler, the founder of our work in India; his son, Rev. John 
W. Butler, was, until his death in March, 1918, the senior missionary of our 
staff in Mexico. 

Panama.—Our work in Panama was opened by Rev. J. C. Elkins in 
1905. This work was included in the North Andes Mission Conference until 
1916, when it was set apart by the General Conference as a separate mission. 
In 1921, by the authority of the General Conference of 1920, the work in 
Costa Rica and Panama was united in the Central America Mission Con- 
ference. 

Costa Rica.—In 1918, Rev. George A. Miller, superintendent of Pan- 
ama Mission, visited San Jose, the capital of Costa Rica, and placed Rev. 
Eduardo Zapata as pastor in charge. 

Sourna Amerrica.—The Methodist Episcopal Missions in South America 
are in the republics of Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Ecuador, Peru and Uruguay. 

ARGENTINA.—Rey. John Dempster arrived in Argentina in December, 
1836, and opened work in Buenos Aires. The work in this republic is 
included in the Eastern South America Conference. 

Borivr1a.—In 1901 Bishop McCabe sent Rev. Carlos G. Beutelspacher as 
pastor to La Paz. The mission work in this republic is included in the 
Bolivia Mission Conference. : 

CuiLE.—William Taylor began work in Chile in 1877. The work in 
this republic is included in the Chile Conference. 

Prru.—The work in Peru was opened in 1877 when Rey. William Taylor 
visited the principal cities on the west coast of South America. The work 
in this republic is included in the North Andes Mission Conference. 

Urueuay.—Work in Montevideo was opened in October, 1839, by the 
Rev. W. H. Norris. The work in this republic is included in the Eastern 
South America Conference. 

Episcopat ArEAS.—Buenos Aires, Bishop G. A. Miller; Central America, 
Bolivia, North Andes (Peru), Chile, Eastern South America (Argentina and 
Uruguay) : Mexico is a part of the New York City Area, 
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MEXICO 
Reported by J P Hauser 


Episcopal Supervision 

For four years we had the wise, ca- 
pable and sympathetic leadership of 
Bishop George A. Miller, and it was 
our hope that if the recommendations 
from the Central Conference could not 
at once secure a Mexican Bishop, we at 
least would have Mexico again within 
the Area presided over by Bishop Mill- 
er; but at the last moment the General 
Conference, knowing the vastness of 
the territory that would result from 
the proposed union of the Mexico City 
and Buenos Aires Areas, decided to give 


to Bishop Miller all of South America, - 


and Mexico, has returned to the care 
of its staunch and well-tried friend, 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell. 


Central District 

Notwithstanding the restrictions 
which the enforcement of the law con- 
cerning religious worship entails, our 
people have continued to hold meetings. 
In some places where we had no 
churches and were worshipping in 
rented buildings, we have had to give 
these up, and the minister’s work has 
been limited to pastoral visits. On the 
other hand many congregations have 
been stirred up to build their own 
places of worship in order to comply 
with the law. As a rule the Govern- 
ment has been friendly, knowing that 
we will carry out both the letter and 
the spirit of the new regulations. 

Special Services—Revival meetings 
were held in nearly every church of 
the Central District with the result that 
there were 362 conversions and 139 
names added to the roll of members. 
Our goal for all the Conference last 
year was one thousand conversions and 
five hundred new members. When the 
final returns are in, it is expected that 
the goal will be reached. An exhorter 
from a small village reports that he 
has visited five new towns, holding sev- 
eral days of special meetings in each 
place, with an attendance of from six 
to twenty persons. As a result of these 
meetings, fourteen joined the church, 
and regular services are being con- 
ducted in two of the towns. Our visit- 
ing missionary, Miss Ayers, says she 
would like to give up all her other 


work and live among these humble peo- 
ple to help them in their material, so- 
cial and religious redemption. 

Goodwill Industries—This new plant 
has now passed the experimental stage. 
The shops maintained have been busy; 
they have given employment to forty 
needy people and the products have 
been sold to help sustain this center, 
which pays all its expenses except the 
rent. The Sunday school which Mr. 
Ramirez organized has an enrollment 
of over 100. Just before Christmas a 
series of social gatherings brought to- 
gether many friends and gave the op- 
portunity of presenting the Christmas 
message. 


Puebla District ; 

From the Matamoras circuit, Mr. 
Martinez writes that in the village of 
Don Roque feeling ran so high, be- 
cause of the so-called religious conflict, 
that the fanatics assassinated in a ter- 
rible manner the leading member and 
founder of our church, Rosario Hernan- 
dez, and threats were made to kill the 
rest of the church members. Neverthe- 
less, the work goes on and the meet- 
ings. are well attended. In Puebla 
there were fourteen conversions last 
year. The new members have remained 
faithful, notwithstanding the hostility 
of the local authorities; one brother 
was threatened with the loss of his 
land; another was put in jail. The con- 
gregation at Tepetlacaltexo inaugurated 
its church in November. The member- 
ship is small but fervent, and mission- 
ary; all are tithers. 

Texmelucan now has nine congrega- 
tions. The last to be organized is that 
of Huejotzingo, a large town whose 
history goes back to Spanish days. It 
has taken us many years to get into 
this town. Brother Bazalua is the heart 
of the new congregation and superin- 
tendent of an enthusiastic Sunday 
school. 

Brother Juan C. Martinez reports that 
in the town of Tezhuitlan a fanatic 
severely injured one of our Christians 
and threatened to destroy the home of 
another if he continued to hold meet- 
ings in the house. 

From Arlizco comes the story of 
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Brother Rangel, whose home was burned 
because he invited his pastor to hold 
meetings there, and who immediately 


began to build a larger house, because - 


he believed his town needed a larger 
meeting place. 

We are happy to report that a fine 
pipe organ has been installed in our 
Puebla Church. The organ is the best 
in the city of Puebla. It will be a 
great help because Puebla is our strong- 
est student center, one thousand at- 
tending our fine schools. The organ 
was paid for by money raised in the 
Sunday school, and from members and 
friends of the church. Brother Ve- 
lasco, the pastor, is to be congratulated 
upon the fine organization of the 
church and the wonderful work being 
done in the city. 


Mexican Methodist Institute 

Professor M. D. Smith and family 
are housed in their new home, which 
is built on the corner of the campus 
and harmonizes with the architecture 
of the other buildings. The gymna- 
sium has continued to be not only a 
eenter of health, but has drawn many 
young men of the town to our school. 
The swimming tank is the joy of all 
the boys. The Institute had an enroll- 
ment last year of three hundred and 
twenty-five pupils, half of whom were 
in the boarding department, and now, 
with the increased space, we expect to 
have a much larger enrollment. 


Pachuca and Queretaro Schools 

Our secondary schools in Pachuca 
and Queretaro, and our day schools 
scattered throughout the districts, have 
all continued their important work of 
training our children and young peo- 
ple. These schools are feeders for our 
Puebla Normal School and our semi- 
nary, and without them we would not 
have those who are to become our 
leaders. 


Union Theological Seminary 

The Union Theological Seminary of 
Mexico City, which is supported by 
seven different denominations, had a 
record enrollment of 32 students and 
graduated nine fine young men. A new 
feature was introduced in the holding 
of a Bible Institute which brought to- 
gether pastorsfrom many church enter- 
prises and now with the organization 
of the new Federation of Evangelical 
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Churches, it has an even more impor- 
tant place. Plans are being made to 
begin the new building on our fine 
property in the Chapultepec Heights 
Colony. 


Union Publishing House 

This union enterprise continues to 
serve the work witha variety of printed 
matter, though not in the quantity 
needed, because of the lack of funds. 
The newest publication is a Journal of 
Religious Education in Spanish, under 
the able direction of Dr. Vicente Men- 
doza. The American Bible Society cel- 
ebrated. in June its fifteenth year in 
Mexico with a fine program showing 
what has been achieved. Up to the 
present time, this society has distrib- 
uted 1,700,000 Bibles and Testaments in 
this country. 


Distinguished Vistors 

We held our third Ministerial Insti- 
tute in Pachuca, with Dr. W. D. Scher- 
merhorn, of Garrett Biblical Institute, 
as our chief instructor. The attend- 
ance of the pastors of the Conference 
was practically complete. Doctor Scher- 
merhorn commended the close attention 
shown, and the intelligent questions 
asked by this group of men. The two 
courses given by this leading scholar 
were deeply appreciated. The other 
courses of the institute were in charge 
of our leaders. 

Dr. Wade Crawford Barclay’s visit 
to Mexico had, as an immediate re- 
sult, the organization of the local com- 
mittee of the Regional Conference of 
Religious Education. This means that 
Mexico will cooperate with all the other 
lands of Latin America in definite plans 
for the best possible development of 
Religious Education. The seminar 
committee with an attendance of rep- 
resentatives from many churches was 
of vital importance to all of our work. 
Later in the year Dr. Robert M. 
Hopkins of the World’s Sunday School 
Association, Dr. M. Stevenson of the 
Christian Board of Publication, and Dr. 
J. K. Craig of the Pittsburgh City Sun- 
day School Association, came to Mexico 
to confer with our Committee on Coop- 
eration, and the Council of Hvangelical 
Churches, with the result that definite 
plans were made for the employment of 
a General Secretary of Religious Edu- 
cation for all the Republic. 
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Summer Schools’ 

The summer schools held in connec- 
tion with the National University of 
Mexico brought to us a number of Meth- 
odist friends, and we were pleased to 
note the interest they had in our work. 


Women’s Societies 

Our women’s societies now com- 
pletely organized, are paying a good 
share of the salary of our trained 
nurse, Miss Romero, in San Jose, Costa 
Rica. This is the second missionary 
deaconess that our church supports in 
that Republic. Giving to another coun- 
try stimulates generosity along all 
lines, and our Home Missionary Society 
has raised funds pledged a year ago, 
and our Mexican churches are contrib- 
uting generously to both Home and 
Foreign Missions. 


Ne MLC. As 

The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion in the City of Mexico reached the 
high water mark in its membership 
last September, with 3,941 members. 
This association has a wide influence 
in all ranks of society. Its school for 
secretaries is well established and we 
are glad to note that all the incoming 
pupils this term are Methodists. We 
feel this to be one of the by-products of 
our missionary work. 


A Big Step Forward 

One of the biggest steps forward that 
our last General Conference took was 
that of giving new powers to the Cen- 
tral Conferences. We hope in the near 
future to hold the Central Conference 
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of Mexico which will unite our Church 
and the Methodist Church South into a 
Federated Church. We are exchanging 
fraternal delegates and trust that we 
may have, before many years, a Mex- 
ican Bishop elected by the two Method- 
isms working in this Republic. 


Institute of Religious Education 

Our Seventh Institute of Religious 
Education was held in January, in the 
Boys’ School in Puebla, with an attend- 
ance of 166 of the finest young people. 
The Cuautla delegation of twelve young 
men and women, with their pastor, 
walked sixty miles over mountains in 
order to attend, and their example so 
inspired the other delegates, that we 
never have had as deeply interested a 
group as we had this year. Many life 
decisions were made. The ministerial 
forum helped us in the discussion and 
understanding of many of our problems. 
These institutes are a vital part of our 
work and do for our young people what 
the ministerial institute endeavors to 
do for our pastors. 


Progress 

The year 1928 will go down in the 
history of the Mexico Annual Confer- 
ence aS a year of progress along all 
all lines of work, and especially toward 
the goals that we have before us of 
complete self-support, self-direction and 
self-propagation. There has been no 
crisis in passing from the earlier stage 
of a mission directed by the mission- 
aries to a conference in which the Mex- 
ican brethren have the larger part and 
carry most of the responsibility. 


CENTRAL AMERICA MISSION CONFERENCE 


Panama and Costa Rica 
Reported by R. E. Marshall, Superintendent 


Another year has passed and we are 
again attempting to sum up the activ- 
ities and accomplishments of the 
months which have passed into history. 
As we view the affairs which have 
occupied our time, we are impressed 
with the fact that we have not wit- 
nessed any great strides toward suc- 
cess, and yet there are outstanding fea- 
tures of our work which encourage our 
hearts. 


Personnel 
Beginning with last Conference, we 


witnessed some changes in the appoint- 
ments, when the Rev. and Mrs. L. D. 
Rounds, who had just returned from a 
year’s furlough in the States, were as- 
signed to Alajuela, Costa Rica. Rev. 
James O. Swain and family came to 
Panama for a few months before leav- 
ing on furlough and served in Seawall 
Church. The Rev. and Mrs. Erik W. 
Allstrom, with their two children, had 
recently arrived from the States as 
“special workers” and were appointed 
to David, Panama. This work is sup- 
ported by the Union Churches of the 
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Canal Zone, and these workers are con-and under the inspiring leadership of 


sidered as the missionaries of the Zone 
Churches at work in Chiriqui Province, 
the center of a large agricultural re- 
gion. These experienced workers were 
a valuable addition to the depleted Mis- 
sion force. The Rev. and Mrs. Louis 
Fiske continued their never-ceasing ac- 
tivities in the church and school at 
San Jose, Costa Rica. Miss Soledad 
Romero arrived from Mexico as a mis- 
sionary to Costa Rica and supported 
by the Women’s Society of our church 
in Mexico. Rev. Arturo Andrade was 
again appointed as pastor of the Cen- 
tral Church at San Jose and some 
months later came to Panama and ¢car- 
ried away as a bride one of our finest 
young women of the city. Brother 
Adan Soto as director of the school and 
assistant pastor of the church at Ala- 
juela continued his valuable service. 
One of our most promising pastors, 
Alberto Delgado, was sent to Mexico for 
a year’s study in the Union Theological 
Seminary, and has returned better pre- 
pared and far more enthusiastic for the 
work of the pastorate which offers un- 
limited opportunities for consecrated 
service. Rev. Pedro Barbero has faith- 
fully carried on the services of Seawall 
Church and the Guachapali Circuit, as- 
sisted by Senor Americo Valero, an ex- 
priest, who has been teaching in our 
Pan-American Institute and editing our 
paper, “The Defense of the Truth.” Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter Oliver have carried a 
big load in our rapidly developing Pan- 
American Institute in this city, and 
have been ably assisted by Miss Elsie 
Keyser and Miss Clara List. Our 
Bible women, Senoras Mendieta and 
Crespo, have likewise continued their 
work of visiting the homes of the peo- 
ple. The writer of this report still 
maintains his double relationship as 
superintendent of the Mission and pas- 
tor of the Balboa Union Church, seek- 
ing to carry on to the best of his abil- 
a the responsibilities which have been 
is. 


The Central Conference 

The first outstanding event of su- 
preme importance to this and all other 
Latin-American missionary fields, was 
the Central Mission Conference, held in 
Panama City last April. Delegates ar- 
rived from all countries where Method- 
ism is at work, from Mexico to Chile, 


Bishops William F. Oldham and George 
A. Miller, we had a most profitable 
Conference. The problems of this great 
field, its supervision, and the tremen- 
dous task of its evangelization were 
thoroughly discussed and recommenda- 
tions of far-reacing importance adopted. 
The last General Conference adopted 
legislation which will completely change 
the whole aspect of our work, and give 
to the people of these countries a far 
greater responsibility than they have 
ever had. 


Schools 

The four schools which we maintain 
in Central America have a combined at- 
tendance of 405, with 12 foreign and 23 
national teachers. It is impossible to 
estimate the influence which these 
schools have on the lives of our young 
people. 

The Panama School has closed a most 
successful year under the leadership of 
Mr. Oliver, who will be absent during 
the year on a well-earned furlough. In 
the last five years, this school has grad- 
ually grown in numbers and in reputa- 
tion with the parents, and also with 
commercial houses of the city, where a 
number of our graduates are success- 
fully filling responsible positions. The 
commercial department, which was or- 
ganized only a few years ago, has an 
enrollment of 75, which is equal to the 
total number five years ago. During 
the year, 225 students have been pur- 
suing courses and about 50 had to be 
turned away for lack of space and 
equipment. This cosmopolitan school 
in which so many different races and 
religions are represented, is an institu- 
tion of definite influence for good in 
the lives of these young people and, 
like all the other schools, is seeking to 
build characters which will stand the 
test of temptation and time. 


Churches 

The Finance Committee at the last 
Conference definitely acted on the mat- 
ter of building a new church at Ala- 
juela, Costa Rica, and Mr. Rounds, as 
missionary-in-charge, was given the re- 
sponsibility of carrying forward this 
project. Unfortunately, Mr. Rounds 
broke down in health and had to leave 
the field in the midst of operations. 

Rev. L. M. Fiske was appointed to 
direct the work, and was ably assisted 
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by Rey. A. Andrade and Adan Soto. 
These three had to carry, in addition to 
their already full schedule, the various 
duties which Mr. Rounds was compelled 
to lay aside. 

The building was finally completed, 
and the writer went to Costa Rica for 
the dedication service. We have a fine 
property, located in the center of this 
provincial capital, and our church is a 
beautiful concrete edifice, and _ will 
stand for many years as the center of 
ees and inspiration for many peo- 
ple. 

The dedication service was attended 
by prominent persons, including the 
Governor of the Province; and more than 
four hundred other people. This indicates 
that prejudice has been broken down 
and a friendly interest created in what 
we are attempting to do as missionaries 
in a country where Romanism still has 
a strong grip on the people. 


Sunday Schools 
We have ten Sunday schools, with a 
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combined membership of 853. Compared 
with 1924, there is some progress when 
we note that at that time the enrollment 
was only 593. Our church membership 
is still small in numbers, for we have a 
total of only 500 persons in our Chris- 
tian communities. 


Damage Repaired 

During the latter part of the year a 
cyclone struck our Mission building in 
Panama City and ripped off the roof, 
and the rains flooded the place for four 
days. Repairs cost us about a thousand 
dollars, part of which has been provided 
for by the members of the Seawall 
Church. The roof was carried three 
blocks and fell in front of a Catholic 
Church. And “So will the members of 
the Protestant Church come our way 
very soon,” said the priests. However, 
a new roof and a loyal response on the 
part of the people indicate clearly that 
our members will stick by the Mission 
and carry on in spite of disturbing ele- 
ments. 


NORTH ANDES MISSION CONFERENCE 
Reported by M. A. Rader, Superintendent 


PERU 


The Field 

Peru extends along the western coast 
of a little over one-fourth of the length 
of South America. The North Andes 
Mission Conference is supposed to cover 
all of Peru and Ecuador, but as a mat- 
ter of fact, because of agreements with 
other missions and lack of funds and 
adequate national leadership, its activi- 
ties are limited to a strip three hun- 
dred miles wide, extending across 
Central Peru. Lima is counted common 
ground by all of the missions that de- 
sire to occupy it. We are supposed to 
be free from competition and aggressive 
opposition in the Central Sierras, but 
such is not the case, due to the fact that 
rules of comity are not taken seriously 
where they run counter to personal de- 
sires.. 

In this territory, however, the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church is the leading 
religious force of the evangelicals. 
Here we have 16 charges with 37 
preaching places, 11 schools with 15 
missionaries and 58 national teachers; 
one seminary and a great hospital. 


Some Outstanding Events 

The work of the past year began un- 
der favorable auspices. Our Conference 
was an unusual one. An _ institute 
at Huancayo, under the direction of 
Rev. C. W. Brewster, had been held for 
ten days previously which put all of 
the leaders in such a frame of mind 
that they were ready to enter into the 
spirit of the Conference with devotion 
and purpose. Bishop Miller came in 
time to help with the institute. His 
fine cordiality, clear addresses, illumi- 
nating sermons, and his at-homeness in 
the use of Spanish, all combined to lift 
us to a high level. 

The coming to Peru of Rev. Moises 
Torregrosa and Miss Maria Aguierre on 
their way from the Central Conference 
at Panama did us much good. For ten 
days they held meetings in our churches 
with large congregations. 

Dr. E. Stanley Jones addressed over 
100 persons at a luncheon given for him 
as he passed through here. For weeks 
afterward people were talking of his 
message. Would that he might be able 
to carry out an evangelistic campaign 
among the nationals of this land. He 
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certainly would receive a large hear- 
ing. 


The Institutes 

Three successful institutes have been 
held during the year. The first was at 
Huancayo, with Mr. Brewster as direc- 
tor. The next one was at the Victoria 
Church, under the leadership of Miss 
Gertrude Hanks, of the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society. The attend- 
ance was nearly a hundred. The last 
one was at our Central Church, with 
Miss Hanks as director. There was a 
large attendance and deep interest. 


The Spirit of Nationalism 

We believe in nationalism, but until 
its supremacy can get along without 
the help of the missionary and foreign 
support, it should endeavor to adhere 
to a program that will enable us all to 
work in harmony. Without the mis- 
sionary, it is doubtful if any of our 
work in Peru would survive many 
years. This is also the opinion of most 
of the nationals. The Bishop gave them 
a chance to cast a secret ballot on 
whether they preferred to carry on the 
work with the help of the missionaries 
or to do it without the missionaries. 
They voted unanimously in favor of re- 
taining the missionaries. 

Nevertheless, the spirit of national- 
ism is quite strong and should always 
be taken into account in the administra- 
tion of this field. There has been rest- 
lessness among our. hill preachers. 
There is an anti-American propaganda 
being carried on all over South Amer- 
ica. Nothing succeeds like success in 
arousing jealousy, envy and opposition. 
There is no doubt, as President Liguia 
says, that the nations of Hurope are 
doing all they can to undermine the 
influence of North America in South 
America. This indirectly affects the 
work of the missionary. It makes peo- 
ple afraid that we are agents of the 
Government of the north, and that we 
are working for the economic and po- 
litical subjugation of Latin America. 

Vast sections of South America are 
largely undeveloped. In recent years 
great sums of money have been bor- 
rowed by the several governments for 
improvements, and mostly from the 
United States. At the same time the 
same country has forged ahead of Eu- 
ropean countries in commercial ways, 
which, of course, is not pleasing to 
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those who have been superceded. These, 
and many other things, make it difficult 
for the cause we represent. 


Among the Churches 

It is encouraging to note progress at 
most points of our work during the past 
year. Central Church reports 40 addi- 
tions, Victoria 22, Oroya 17, Ica, 23. 
Local support has dropped in places due 
to financial conditions and lack of ap- 
proved service on the part of the pastor. 
But it is astonishing how the people out 
of their poverty give to the work. 


Callao School 

Our first school was established in 
Callao many years ago by William Tay- 
lor, afterwards Bishop Taylor of Africa. 
It had to be in English as the dominant 
church feared the influence of educa- 
tion in Spanish by teachers from a for- 
eign country. In those days the stu- 
dent body was composed of the chil- 
dren of English parentage. But not un- 
til missionaries were sent by the Board 
of Foreign Missions did the schools be- 
gin to prosper. : 

We now have a large school in Callao 
with three departments—kindergarten, 
primary, and high school. The attend- 
ance is around 600. The past year Rev. 
F. M. Kinch has been director of all 
three, thus unifying the work. He has 
been ably assisted by Mrs. Kinch, Rev. 
and Mrs. Martin and 22 other teachers. 
Rey. and Mrs. C. R. Snell will shortly 
return from furlough and will relieve 
Mr. Kinch, who goes on furlough. 


Victoria Anglo-American School 

The greatest growth in our schools is 
noted at the Anglo-American school at 
Victoria. Two years ago there was an 
attendance of 160. Then a new building 
was erected, which was more roomy. 
This last year we have had an enroll- 
ment of 341. The principal is of Eng- 
lish extraction, but born in Peru, and 
uses English and Spanish equally well. 
This school is entirely self-supporting 
as is almost true of Callao. 

It is always a question of just how 
much religious teaching may be given 
to the pupils. Most of them are not 
of our faith. Therefore, we try to avoid 
all religious controversial subjects, but 
we do manage to give vital teachings 
from the Old and New Testaments, as 
well as the truth conveyed in many of 
our songs and hymns, 
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Lima High School for Girls 

This school has had another splendid 
year. Its influence among the young 
womanhood of Peru is wholly good. 
Some of its graduates are rapidly ad- 
vancing to positions of influence in the 
city as well as in the country at large. 
Graduates, with few exceptions, from 
our schools in Lima, and Callao who 
are conversant with English are sought 
after. Indeed, they are in such de- 
mand that it gives us little chance to 
retain them for leadership in the church 
and school. The economic question here 
is acute. When graduates from our 
schools can get so much better salaries 
in business lines than in Christian ac- 
tivities in an age of materialism, it 
makes it difficult for us to get our pu- 
pils to see that success is not always 
measured by the amount of money one 
receives. We realize the necessity of a 
deeper spiritual vision, and a consecra- 
tion to the finer things of life, but 
how we are to realize them in our 
schools is always a problem. It is clear- 
ly known that the great need of our 
work is national leadership, able, edu- 
cated, devoted. To be conscious of our 
need is a step on the way toward the 
solution of the difficulty. 


Huancayo School 

The school at Huancayo has had a 
successful, but hard year. There was 
an increase of about 100 pupils which 
required additional teachers. Some of 
the latter were fanatically opposed to 
evangelical principles and made it hard 
for Mr. and Mrs. Whitehead, whose 
hands were already filled with the ad- 
ministration, they being the only Amer- 
icans in the school. However, steps are 
already being taken to relieve the situ- 
ation, and it is hoped that the coming 
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school year will find a new atmosphere 
prevailing in the school. , 


British American Hospital 

The success of this hospital continues 
to be a marvel. The Doctors E. A. and 
D. M. McCornack, brothers, their wives 
and all of the American nurses are 
missionaries of the Board. Yet their 
services are not costing the Board a 
cent. One wonders at the courage and 
faith that dominates their lives, enabling 
them to face great responsibilities and 
big tasks, unafraid and successfully. It 
costs about $150,000 a year to maintain 
the hospital, but every cent of it is 
met by the receipts from the institu- 
tion. These able surgeons put all of 
the fees into the support of the work. 
They have almost reconstructed the 
buildings during the past few years 
also, and at the same time have given 
their services free and freely to all of. 
the missionaries as well as to a large 
number of the needy poor. They have 
built up an institution that ranks the 
highest in the country. 


Unfinished Tasks 5 

We were hoping a year ago that we 
would soon have completed two enter- 
prises that were in prospect, and that 
were much needed; but neither has yet 
materialized. For one, the Thomas B. 
Wood Memorial Church at Callao, funds 
seem to be slowly accumulating. We 
expect any day to receive word that all 
of the funds are in hand and to pro- 
ceed with the work. 

The F. F. Wolfe Memorial Seminary 
Building is still in prospect. Mr. 
Brewster, the president of that institu- 
tion, is now on furlough, and hopes to 
return shortly with plans and the bal- 
ance of money needed for this great 
project. 


BOLIVIA MISSION CONFERENCE 


General 

Bishop Miller has written the follow- 
ing paragraph concerning our work in 
Bolivia: 

“Heroic is the band of missionaries 
that have carried on under the difficult 
conditions attendant upon the altitude 
of two and one-half miles above sea 
level. We have two great schools and 
a promising beginning among the 
Ayrama Indians and hope to open a 


medical evangelistic work within a 
year. At present there is a radical 
movement among the student classes of 
the government schools that promises 
to loosen the hold of fanaticism upon 
the minds of the people and open the 
doors for the gospel everywhere.” 


The Schools 

The work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in the Republic of Bolivia cen- 
ters in two cities, Cochabamba and La 
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Paz. The school in Cochabamba reports 
a total enrollment for the year of 354, 
with 13 national teachers and five oth- 
ers. Our school in La Paz reports a 
total enrollment of 537, with 30 national 
teachers and 13 others. There are three 
smaller schools for primary children in 
La Paz. One of the teachers in the 
La Paz school reports that some of the 
teachers have over 40 children in rooms 
where 30 would be crowded, and similar 
conditions prevail in the commercial 
department. 

Graduates of both our schools, the 
one in La Paz and the one in Cocha- 
bamba are taking an enlarged place in 
the teaching staff and in the activities 
of the school. They are also teaching 
in our schools in Buenos Aires and in 
Iquique, Chile. Bishop Oldham has 
made distinct mention of the develop- 
ment of national leadership from among 
the graduates of these schools. 


Indian Work 

Interesting work is being done by 
two national preachers. Pastor Penaran- 
da in La Paz, at the time of the Annual 
Conference, presented a most encourag- 
ing report. He told of an Indian who came 
to night school for about five nights. He 
studied hard and learned to read four or 
five lessons in the reader. Then suddenly 
he disappeared. He returned about five 
weeks later and said he had taught 
those lessons to his people and now 
wanted to learn five more so that he 
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could go back and teach them also. He 
had traveled many miles to attend this 
school. It is not unusual for a man to 
walk ten miles to Sunday school and 
some walk further distances to attend, 
illustrating the eagerness on the part 
of the Indian for an education. Pastor 
Zellaya is in charge of the work in 
Corocoro. This is a copper mining 
town with all the difficulties and dis- 
couragements of such a settlement. He 
has a small group of loyal and devoted 
people. 

Dr. F. S. Beck, who is in charge of 
the medical work, reports that the In- 
dian work has started off satisfactorily 
and that he has opened a day clinic in 
Los Andes, which is the Indian section; 
he also has another clinic near the 
school. He has plenty to do at both 
places, though the medical work is an 
entirely new feature. ° 

There is no greater need or more en- 
couraging work than that among the 
Indians. It is estimated that in Bo- 
livia nearly one-half of the total popu- 
lation of 2,000,000, are Indians. They 
are unable to read or write and do not 
speak the language of the country. They 
speak the language of the land at the 
time of the Spanish Conquest. The need 
of these people is very great and our 
work among them is encouraging. They 
show an earnestness and _ sincerity 
which is inspiring to those who have 
visited our Indian church in the sub- 
urbs of La Paz. 


CHILE CONFERENCE 


Field and Workers 

This Conference includes the Repub- 
lic of Chile, and covers an area of 
270,206 square miles. It is divided into 
five districts—Central, Northern, South- 
ern, Concepcion and Magellan. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church has 49 mis- 
sionaries and more than 100 National 
workers in the Conference. 


Institutions 

The Conference has _ thirty-eight 
charges, with fifty-six named preaching 
places and about forty other places of 
worship; one farm; four colleges; one 
agricultural institute; 5 dispensaries; 
three parochial schools; two homes for 
women university students; one social 
center with its training school for Na- 
tional Christian women, Mrs. Laura 


Hauser in charge; one book depository 
(in union with Presbyterians); one 
theological seminary (union with Pres- 
byterians). . 

The property of the Conference is 
held in the name of the Andean Cor- 
poration, a local body made up of mis- 
sionaries of the Board together with 
native pastors. There are 51 pieces 
of property, with an aggregate value of 
4,800,000 pesos, or $686,000. 

One of the most encouraging features 
of the work in Chile is that of the Na- 
tional Missionary Society, an excellent 
institution of five years standing. This 
is made up of nationals, who are justly 
proud of their excellent showing. They 
set their financial goal at 14,000 pesos 
and nearly 18,000 were pledged. New 
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work is being opened by this live insti- 
tution. 


Sunday Schools 


The Rev. Hugh C. Stuntz, the Sunday 
school secretary, has greatly stimulated 
the growth of the Sunday schools. 
There are more than seventy-five of 
these schools, with over 4,000 scholars, 
and nearly 400 teachers. 


Co-operative Work 

Our church is co-operating with the 
Presbyterian Church in division of ter- 
ritory as well as in union work. The 
three union enterprises are the Evan- 
gelical Book Depository (El Sembra- 
dor); the church paper (El Heraldo 
Christiano; and the Bible Seminary. 
Our representatives in tha seminary 
are the Rev. Corwin F. Hartzell and 
Rev. A. F. Wesley. 


The Anglo-Chilean Homes 

Under the direction of Miss Olive 
Huli and Miss Blanche Miller is a home 
for university young women in San- 


tiago. All of the rooms of the institu- 
tion are occupied, ‘there being 80 
boarders. Mrs. Laura Hartzell -has 


charge of a similar institution in Con- 
cepcion with 40 boarders. 


The Bunster Agricultural School 
Under the direction of Mr. E. E. Reed, 
Mr. D. S. Bullock, and their wives, this 
enterprise, established in 1919, aims to 
cultivate the disfavored class of Chil- 
eans and to teach practical work and 
production at the same time. The 
school made the best showing at the 
produce exhibition at Concepcion dur- 
ing 1924. The number of boys is lim- 
ited to 25. Many applicants cannot be 
accommodated because of lack of room. 
The farm does a prosperous business. 
There is a flourishing church, and a 
day school for the workmen’s children. 


Dispensaries 

“Bl Buen Samaritano” is the dispen- 
sary which has been running success- 
fully in Santiago for about five years. 
It affords an opportunity for poor peo- 
ple to have medical consultation and 
prescriptions at a very low price. The 
Rev. Corwin F. Hartzell is president. 
Dr. Morales is in charge, and under- 
graduate doctors from the university 
give their services free. Most of the 
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cost of maintaining the institution is 
provided by subscriptions raised locally. 

Four years ago a dispensary was 
opened in Concepcion to care for babies 
and to instruct mothers in sanitation 
and child care. An adequate building 
was constructed by funds raised by the 
local missionary club. Another dispen- 
sary has been opened in Los Angeles, 
Our church in Iquique maintains a hall 
in which a most successful dispensary 
work is done. The student girls assist 
in the work and supplies are provided 
by personal contributions. 


Epworth League Institute 

Five annual sessions of the Epworth 
League have been held in the grove of 
the Bunster Farm, where for five days 
each year the Chile young people and 
the missionaries enjoyed God’s out-of- 
doors and came to know profoundly 
God’s spirit. The Rev. S. P. Hauser, 
the efficient secretary of this work, now 
on furlough, gave full time to the 
League work in Argentine and Chile. 


Teachers’ Association 


This association of all English-speak- 
ing evangelical teachers in Chile was 
organized in 1918. During the past 
three years a bi-monthly News Letter 
has been sent out which gives exchange 
of ideas and inspiration. There are 
about seventy-five members. Annual 
meetings are held during the summer 
at the grove. Mr. D. S. Bullock is presi- 
dent. 


Bible Seminary 

At Santiago, under the direction of 
the Rev. A. F. Wesley, excellent work 
is being done in the splendid new build- 
ing of this institution. 


The Four Schools 

The most flourishing part of Meth- 
odism’s work in Chile is to be found in 
the following four schools which now 
have a history of 50 years. They were 
started by Bishop William Taylor and 
have been a most potent liberalizing 
power in the country. 


Santiago College 

Mrs. Mary F. Swaney, principal of 
the college, writes that the year has 
been a good one, though filled with 
many responsibilities. The enrollment 
was 365, the largest in the history of 
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the school. Half of the students are 
Chilean, but it is interesting to note 
that there are twenty-six different na- 
tionalities represented in the college. 

She says, “This year we have among 
our pupils, children whose fathers are 
connected with the various embassies, 
legations and consulates—North Ameri- 
can, English, Swedish, Norwegian, Ja- 
panese, Mexican, Chinese, Brazilian, 
and Bolivian. Many of our former 
graduates are sending their daughters 
to us, and this year, in the lower 
grades, are three children whose moth- 
‘ers and grandmothers graduated from 
our college. This year, the college de- 
parted from the long established custom 
of having a man to look after the finan- 
cial affairs of the school, and Miss Elva 
M. Becker, has proved that a woman 
can buy and balance successfully. 

Last February the municipal author- 
ities expropriated one-fourth of the 
property occupied by the college for the 
past forty-five years. The avenue west 
of us is to be widened. The problem of 
“carrying on” until the new building is 
ready has been a very great one. A 
new kitchen, pantry, servants’ rooms, 
and laundry have been erected as 
cheaply as possible upon what was the 
girls’ playground. And the art room 
has been transformed into a library. 
We have been fortunate in being able 
to rent the new Union Seminary build- 
ing for an annex. This is located in 
Providencia, a district neighboring Los 
Leones (where we are to have a new 
plant). We hope to have the new build- 
ings for Santiago College ready in Oc- 
tober, 1930, at which time we are to 
celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the college. 

Every girl and teacher seized every 
opportunity to hear Dr. Stanley Jones 
during his visit to this part of Chile, 
and the formation of an “Ever Serving 
Jesus Club” is one of the tangible re- 
sults of the quickened interest in things 
spiritual.” 

Iquique English College.—This insti- 
tution is under the direction of the Rev. 
and Mrs. W. O. Pflaum, assisted by Rev. 
and Mrs. L. B. Smith, Mr. W. A. Shelly 
and Mrs. Shelly, Rev. and Mrs. C. C. 
Callahan, Miss Helen F. Cutting, the 
Misses A. M. Skinner and Florence De- 
pew, and 11 other teachers. The en- 
rollment in the boys’ and girls’ depart- 
ments is about 400. The work of the 
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Northern District centers about this 
institution. ; 

Concepcion College.—This school is 
under the direction of Mr. and Mrs. N. 
D. Ireland, Mr. S. R. Graves, and Miss 
Ruth D. Beyer, directora, assisted by 
Mrs. Laura Hartzell, the Misses Elea- 
nor Dukehart, Mary Shelley, and Fan- 
nie Farrand, as missionaries, and 15 
other teachers and instructors. The 
school enrollment is 351. The religious 
element is prominent and the art and 
music departments are strong. 

Colegio Americano.—Mr. Neal Ire- 
land, director, and Mrs. W. D. Carhart, 
directora, are in charge, assisted by the 
Rev. W. D. Carhart, Rev. C. F. Hartzell, 
Mr. Paul E. Hollister and Mrs. Hollis- 
ter, Mr. and Mrs. V. C. Gibson, and Miss 
Elizabeth Francis, as missionaries, and 
8 other instructors, 6 of whom are prod- 
ucts of the institution. Special atten- 
tion is given to the training of reli- 
gious leaders. 

Of his part in the work of our col- 
lege, the Rev. C. F. Hartzell writes: 
“JT am in charge of religious education 
in our three institutions in Concepcion, 
the Colegio Americano, Concepcion Col- 
lege, and the Home for University Girls, 
besides teaching some courses in his- 
tory, and having supervision over all 
of the boys. 

At the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of our Colegio Americano and 
Concepcion College, we had as special 
guests the American Ambassador to 
Chile, the Honorable William S. Cul- 
bertson; His Excellency, Senor Victor 
Figueroa, Governor of Chile; Senor 
Angel Castro, State Superintendent of 
Schools; and other dignitaries, includ- 
ing the Mayor of Concepcion. 

The governor paid high tribute to 
our schools, assuring us of the govern- 
ment’s approval and appreciation of 
them. The two daily papers gave us 
whole pages (several times the front 
page) of favorable comments, and vari- 
ous photographs illustrating the vari- 
ous programs and festivities.” 


Earthquakes 


Writing of the earthquakes as affect- 
ing Concepcion, Rev. C. F. Hartzell 
says: “Without warning, there came a 
crushing sound as walls rocked about 
us and we felt the earth moving. Al- 
most instantly the inner court was filled 
with white-robed barefooted girls, 
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screaming and crying. Wave-like vibra- 
tions rocked the earth, trees bowed 
with each shock, and a breathless still- 
ness filled the air. This was only the 
beginning, for in two days we had sev- 
enteen earthquakes. 

There was panic, people sleeping in 
parks, mounted police keeping order, 
and wild rumors adding to the ex- 
citement. The center of the disturb- 
ance was one hundred and fifty miles 
north of us. Two cities and several 
villages were destroyed, and hundreds 
of people killed and injured. We are 
glad to report no lives lost in Concep- 
cion. As soon as we could we made up 
bags of clothing for the relief ship that 
sailed with doctors and medicine.” 


Evangelistic 

Mr. Hartzell writes of his evangelistic 
work: “In addition to school work I 
have done considerable evangelistic 
work, besides visiting two district Con- 
ferences, preaching and taking active 
part in the three days’ programs. In- 
cidentally, at one of these Conferences, 
I acted as chauffeur for the owner of 
a Ford car—the man had not yet 
learned to operate it. I took a load of 
preachers, several of whom had never 
before ridden in an automobile, on a 
sight-seeing trip. 

At Valvyidia Conference crowds gath- 
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ered long before the service, and filling 
the chapel as soon as the door was 
opened. And every night large numbers 
were turned away because there was no 
room for them. 

I also visited our work in Temuco, 
three hundred miles south, and had the 
pleasure of preaching in the new chapel 
at Pueblo Nuevo to a congregation I 
organized six years ago. From here I 
went to our mission farm—Bunster 
farm—and preached to a large congre- 
gation. Most of these people I knew 
eight years ago, when they were living 
in superstition, drunkenness and mis- 
ery. They are now a transformed peo- 
ple, better fed and clothed, and happy. 

At Curaniahue, in the coal mining re- 
gion, I organized work six years ago. 
This year when I visited the place three 
hundred attended the first service, and 
on Sunday there were four hundred. 
These people have no culture and prac- 
tically no education, but they are nearly 
all Christians, and before the preaching 
service we had one of the liveliest and 
most vivid testimony meetings I have 
ever experienced.” 


Nationalism 

“Our mission work here is in a period 
of transition. At present we are turn- 
ing over to the Nationals all of the 
direct evangelistic work.’ 


EASTERN SOUTH AMERICA CONFERENCE 
Reported by G. P. Howard 


ARGENTINA AND URUGUAY 


Our Field 

This Conference embraces two of the 
most progressive republics in South 
America—Argentina and Uruguay. The 
first has an area equal to England, 
Scotland, Ireland, France, Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, Italy, Norway, Swed- 
en and Denmark. These European 
countries have 140 million of inhabi- 
tants, while the Argentine barely has 
ten millions. In the next two decades 
the streams of immigration will flow 
toward this great southern land of 
promise. 

Uruguay has half the area of Japan, 
and if it were as thickly populated as 
the island empire, it would have 
35 millions instead of the scanty mil- 
lion and a half. 


In Montevideo 

Montevideo, the capital of Uruguay, 
boasts of a new 20 million dollar legis- 
lative palace; and a large office and 
apartment building recently erected 
claims to be the highest building in 
South America, and the highest con- 
crete building in the world. It is well 
that in this lovely capital city of Uru- 
guay, and the most popular summer re- 
sort in South America, Methodism be 
well represented. 

Educationally, Crandon Institute, of 
our Woman’s Foreign Missionary Soci- 
ety, stands out as one of the unique 
educational institutions of the conti- 
nent. Central Church, with its large 
Spanish-speaking congregation, model 
quarters for its model Sunday school, 
broadcasting outfit for sending its well- 
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trained native pastor’s sermons on the 
air, is a plant that fills one with joy 
and hope. Emanuel Church for Eng- 
lish speaking services is a hundred 
thousand dollar building in a most stra- 
tegic location—immediately opposite the 
National University. 

In the Cerro district, or stockyards 
section of Montevideo, we have a live 
social work with day schools, five Sun- 
day schools, classes for mothers, girls 
and boys and kindergarten for the little 
tots. The latest addition to the varied 
program of the Pan-American Institute 
is a Good Will Industries. We have 
owned no property up to this year and 
all these activities have been carried on 
in rented premises, but we now have a 
splendid property and soon this “House 
of Friendship” will cradle within its 
walls one of the finest practical expo- 
nents of Christianity. This property is 
costing $9,500. 

It may be interesting to know where 
this money came from. In the first 
year of the Centenary, $25,000 was in- 
vested in a plot of ground for the ex- 
tension of our North American <Acad- 
emy for boys. This was a wise and 
safe investment. It has been necessary, 
however, to close our boys’ school, and 
so the land was put up for sale. As an 
indication of the rapid development of 
these modern South American cities 
and the rapid increase in property 
values, it is interesting to know that 
five years after the original purchase, 
the land was sold at public auction for 
$52,000, United States currency. Part 
of this sum will remain in Uruguay for 
investment in the Cerro, and the re- 
mainder will go toward the extension 
and enlargement of the American Col- 
lege in Buenos Aires. 


Visit of Dr. E. Stanley Jones 

The outstanding event of the year for 
both these republics was the visit of 
Dr. E. Stanley Jones, during the month 
of July. He spent a week in Monte- 
video and two weeks in Buenos Aires. 
The eloquent and gentle author of ‘The 
Christ of the Indian Road” captivated 
the hearts of all who heard him. His 
messages were deeply spiritual and 
modern, and were presented in an intel- 
lectual framework that appealed to the 
more educated classes. His visit and 
the success he attained have greatly 
heartened our people and pastors, and 
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there is a firm determination to break 
out into the streams of life that flow 
around our churches, but never through 
them or into them. A more aggressive 
evangelistic spirit will characterize our 
pastors in the future. 


In Buenos Aires 

In this queen city of the south, with 
its two million inhabitants, we have 
16 congregations, of which 11 have their 
own church property. The others wor- 
ship in rented premises. We also have 
a self-supporting Methodist press, which 
undertakes the publication of five or six 
church periodicals, besides considerable 
commercial work. The Union Book 
Store is established on one of the most 
prominent thoroughfares of Buenos 
Aires, and in this way a good supply of 
Christian literature is kept within easy 
reach of the hurrying crowds that 
throng the downtown streets. Educa- 
tionally, Methodism is represented in 
this city by the Colegio Americano, the 
Union Seminary and the Training In- 
stitute for Women. Fifty miles out 
from the city is our orphanage and 
model farm, where a fine group of boys 
are enjoying the blessings of a Chris- 
tian home. 


Cooperation and Union 

We are proud to say that Methodism 
in these republics is strenuously avoid- 
ing a sectarian spirit. In four institu- 
tions we are associated with the Disci- 
ples of Christ: Colegio Americano, the 
Union Seminary, the Training School, 
and the Union Book Store. In the lat- 
ter, four or five different religious 
bodies cooperate, contributing to the 
formation of the capital and manage 
ment of the business. 


Colegio Americano 

With a total enrollment of over 400, 
and 50 in the boarding department, this 
school is a fine exponent of the Chris- 
tian ideal in education and of the best 
in American life. It is recognized by 
the National Board of Education and 
its diplomas are on a par with the SOv- 
ernment diplomas. A recent govern- 
ment decree provided for the exemp- 
tion from final examinations of all stu- 
dents in private institutions that are 
recognized by the national educational 
authorities, on condition that their 
grades and absences met the official re- 
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quirements. The directors of these 
schools report the names of prospective 
graduates, with the number of ab- 
sences to the Board of Education. The 
Colegio Americano, always reporting 
truthfully, has won a reputation that is 
unique in these countries so steeped in 
the theory that the end justifies the 
means. Testimonies of integrity and 
fair dealing certainly constitute an im- 
portant way of preaching the gospel. 


The Union Seminary 

Five splendid young men of college 
grade, are getting their theological 
training in this institution where Disci- 
ples and Methodists are cooperating. 
The Waldensian Church, with important 
centers in Uruguay and Argentina, is 
considering joining with us. Already 
two of their young men have come to us 
for their theological training and one 
of their leading pastors was loaned to 
the institution for a course of lectures. 
A new item on the Seminary program 
this year was a night course for lay 


workers. This course covered a period 
of twelve weeks, and 20 laymen en- 
rolled. 


Training Institute 

The school for the training of women 
workers is under the direction of our 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
and the Disciples’ Mission. Each year 
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the school is filled with eager young 
women who are training to be more 
useful in the home churches. Our Meth- 
odist Church has already secured two 
splendid deaconesses, who are giving 
full time to the work, one in Central 
Church at Montevideo, and the other in 
the Cerro settlement work. Besides 
these two full time workers, a number 
of girls have been trained for volun- 
tary work in their home churches. Each 
summer a fine group of girls comes in 
to the city from all over the country, 
to take the summer course, which lasts 
six weeks. In its short existence of 
five years, this school has more than 
justified the faith of those who founded 
it. 


Our New Bishop 


Bishop and Mrs. George A. Miller 
came to us soon after General Confer- 
ence. Bishop Miller comes well pre- 
pared for the huge task of administer- 
ing the work on this continent of vast 
distances and undreamed of possibil- 
ities. He is perfectly at home with the 
Spanish language, and pastors and peo- 
ple are delighted to hear their supreme 
pastor talk to them in their own tongue. 
Bishop Miller is a missionary at heart, 
progressive and prophetic in spirit and 
full of courage and hope. He is still 
young and South America is girding 
itself to follow him “anywhere, so it 
be forward.” 
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EUROPE AND NORTH AFRICA 


The work of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Europe is grouped into 
three Episcopal Areas as follows: 


StockHoLmM ArEA—BrisHoP WADE 


Denmark Conference, in which work was begun in 1857 by Rev. C. 
Willerup; Baltic and Slavic Mission Conference, established as the Baltic 
Mission by the General Conference of 1920 and organized in its present form 
in 1924, includes our work in Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania; Finland 
Conference, where work was opened in 1883 by local preachers from Sweden; 
Finland Swedish Mission Conference, organized in 1924 for the work among 
Swedes in Finland; Norway Conference, in which O. D. Peterson began 
work in 1853; Sweden Conference, where Rev. J. P. Larsson opened 
work in 1853; Russia Mission Conference, in which work was begun by Rey. 
G. A. Simons, under appointment by Bishop Burt. 


Paris AREA—BiIsHoP SHEPARD 


France Mission Conference, where work was begun in 1907 by preachers 
appointed by Bishop Burt from Switzerland, Rev. E. W. Bysshe, Super- 
intendent, assuming charge in 1908; Italy Conference, in which Rev. 
L. M. Vernon began work in 1872; Bulgaria Mission Conference, in which 
we began work in 1857; Jugo-Slavia Mission Conference, established by the 
General Conference of 1920; Madeira Mission, in which we began work in 
1898; Spain Mission, established by the General Conference of 1920 and in 
which we opened work in 1919, taking over two schools, one in Alicante, the 
other in Seville; North Africa Mission Conference, in which work was 
begun by Bishop Hartzell in 1908 in Algeria and Tunisia. Liberia (See 
Africa) was added to this Area in 1928. 


ZuricH AREA—BisHop NvuELSsEN 


Austria Mission Conference, established by the General Conference 
of 1920, but which became a district of the North Germany Conference in 
1908; Central, Northeast, Northwest, South and Southwest Germany Con- 
ferences, the outgrowth of work begun by Rev. L. 8S. J acoby, who arrived in 
Bremen in November, 1849, as a result of a visit by Rev. William Nast in 
1844, who under authorization of the Missionary Society inspected conditions 
in Germany, in response to a call from Germans who had been touched by the 
evangelical message in the United States; Hungary Mission Conference, estab- 
lished as a Mission by the General Conference of 1920, but which became a 
district of the North Germany Conference of 1908; Switzerland Conference 
Maes work was opened in 1856 by two preachers from the Germany Con- 

erence. 
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BALTIC AND SLAVIC MISSION CONFERENCE 
Reported by Hans Soete 


Lithuania 


Lithuania is almost entirely Catholic. 
At every place our pastors have to deal 
with great opposition from the Roman 
Catholic clergy. The number of con- 
verts for Christ increases very slowly. 
The total number of conversions dur- 
ing the year amounted to 32 souls, ac- 
cording to the pastors’ reports. Thirty- 
nine were received on probation, mak- 
ing the total membership 359. There 
are 421 scholars in the Sunday school; 
126 Senior and 29 Junior members in 
the Epworth League; 9 local preachers 
and 5 pastoral charges. 

A new field has been opened to us in 
the so-called “Small Lithuania” (Klien 
Litauen) with the Memelland, where 
many hundred people are waiting for 
us, but we are unable to supply this 
very promising field because of lack of 
money. Our Lithuanian pastors say 
this field is to be the most promising 
one and that in one year, more can be 
achieved there than in all the other 
parts of that country since the begin- 
ning of our work in Lithuania. 

Our greatest need for our work in 
Lithuania is for preachers who can 
preach the gospel to the people in their 
native tongue. We have been able to 
send two young men, natives of Lith- 
uania, to attend our Seminary in Frank- 
furt-on-Main, Germany, to be trained for 
the ministry in Lithuania. 

The financial difficulties in our 
churches in Lithuania are very great, 
but the Lord has helped us so that our 
Mother-Church in Kowno, the capital 


of Lithuanian Republic, is self-support- 
ing, paying the pastor $480 a year. 


Latvia 


In the Latvian District, the conditions 
of the work are quite different from 
those in Lithuania. Latvia is a Prot- 
estant country, and our work here is 
more promising and prosperous. 

According to the pastors’ reports, 243 
people were converted; 109 were re- 
ceived on probation; the total member- 
ship being 641. There are 576 Sunday 
school scholars; 247 Senior and 98 Jun- 
ior Epworth League members; 26 lo-. 
cal preachers, and 12 pastoral charges. 
All our Latvian churches are like the 
Lithuanian, striving for self-support. 
Riga 

In our Elizabeth Street Church at 
Riga we have our Theological Training 
Institute (Seminary) with its regular 
course of studies, which includes 
Church Discipline, History of Method- 
ism, Church History, Philosophy, Ger- 
man, English, etc. The faculty consisted 
of Dr. George A. Simons, Hans Soete, 
Rev. A. V. Seck and Rey. A. Roehrich, 
Eight students have been enrolled, as 
follows: 2 Latvians, 2 Lithuanians, 1 
Russian, 2 Germans and 1 HEsthonian. 
The students showed a fine Christian 
spirit and a great interest in their 
studies. Because of lack of money we 
were obliged to close the Seminary for 
some indeterminate time, sending three 
of our students to the Theological Sem- 
inary at Frankfurt-on-Main. 


DENMARK CONFERENCE 


General Conditions 

In spite of serious disturbances dur- 
ing the last few years, the work has 
gone forward. In some places there 
have been great revivals, with a good 
increase in membership, and a large 
majority of the membership has proved 
faithful to the Church. According to 
their means they have made up for the 
serious reduction in appropriations 
from the Board, but they have not been 
able to cover the entire “cut.” The 
pastors have had a very serious time, 


but in this they feel that they are united 
with their brethren in the whole mis- 
sionary world. 


Young People’s Work 

There has been a decrease in Sunday 
school work in all of the churches in 
Denmark. One of the reasons for this 
is, that as the laboring classes prosper 
they take their children with them on 
Sunday to the gardens and the country 
places. Nevertheless, the number of 
Sunday school children is still larger 
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than that of the Church membership, 
and the Epworth League and _ the 
churches still draw most of their mem- 
bers form the Sunday school. During 
the years when a Sunday school mis- 
sionary was appointed and his salary 
paid by the Board of Sunday Schools, 
the work grew rapidly, but it has been 
difficult to maintain it since the mis- 
sionary left. 

The Epworth League has 32 chapters. 
The membership has decreased some- 
what from the previous year. Never- 
theless, the members are active in sup- 
porting all of the work of the Church. 
In spite of the decreases in member- 
ship, the Leagues have taken on the 
support of a missionary in Africa. A 
young preacher has beén appointed as 
‘missionary, especially to the youth, and 
his salary is partly paid by collections 
and subscriptions from the Epworth 
League. 


Social Work 
The deaconess work is prospering in 
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Denmark as it is in other parts of Scan- 
dinavia. The workers are all trained 
and are in great demand. There are 
four homes where the aged and infirm 
people who can pay board and nursing, 
are given excellent care for the re- 
mainder of their lives. These homes 
have an excellent reputation and every 
room is filled. There are six children’s 
homes in Denmark in addition to a day 
nursery that receive aid from the State 
and communities, but most of the ex- 
penses come from the Spring Flower- 
Day collections. One of these splendid 
homes is for young mothers. 

The home for the old people at Ri- 
gensgade 21, Copenhagen, is supported 
by the Central Mission of the city. 
Every bed is occupied and there is a 
waiting list. 

While the Central Mission at Copen- 
hagen has suffered severely during 
these last years, many friends have 
been faithful to its work and have made 
great sacrifices to keep it going. 


FINLAND CONFERENCE 
Reported by J. W. Haggman 


Membership 

There are now 2,519 church members; 
14 Epworth League chapters, with 743 
members; 6 Junior Leagues, with 291 
members; and 2 Brotherhood chapters, 
with 90 members. There are 22 pas- 
toral charges in the Conference, of 
which two are without a pastor, and 
without a meeting place. These are 
taken care of from other charges. 


Church Property 

We have now 14 churches with 9 par- 
sonages. One new church has been 
dedicated during the year at Malmi, 
seating 200 persons. In the building 
there is one parsonage and 8 other 
small tenements for rent. The other 
new church, our grand Central Building 
at Helsiki, will be dedicated the first or 
beginning of the second month of the 
year 1929. The auditorium and gal- 
leries will seat 800 persons, and the 
Seminary has three large lecture rooms, 
library, teachers’ room, directors’ room, 
and a gymnasium hall. There are also 
28 apartments and six single rooms in 
the building. 


Social Work 

There are two orphanages with 35 
children. During the winter the churches 
at Viipuri gave dinners to several hun- 
dred day-school children. At Viipuri, 
also, we have our first Deaconess Home, 
whose head sister is educating sister 
deaconesses, and is nursing suffering 
people in the home. 


Publishing and Tract Work 

We have continued to print our two 
papers, “Rauhan Sanomia” and “Lasten 
and Ystava,’ the Year Book and some 
other smaller pamphlets. A large work 
has been done in this direction. We 
have printed a new enlarged edition of 
our Hymn Book with 720 hymns, and 
have taken 10,000 copies 


Sailors’ Mission at Kotka 

This Mission has been continued by 
Rev. Hj. Salmi, who speaks five differ- 
ent languages, and has visited hun- 
dreds of vessels, seen sailors in the 
reading hall of the church, and has col- 
lected a large amount for the Mission. 
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Workers 

There are 19 local preachers in the 
Conference, and three women evangel- 
ists. Most of them work within local 
churches. Two District Conferences 
have been held with great success and 


FINLAND-SWEDISH 


LOR 


enlarged influence. More could have 
been done if there had been sufficient 
financial help; but God be praised for 
the many people saved and for the en- 
larged influence for good of our Church! 


FINLAND-SWEDISH CONFERENCE 
Reported by Karl Hurtig 


General Conditions 

Although the Swedish-speaking peo- 
ple of Finland are scattered over widely 
separated districts and exposed to not 
a few difficulties, they remain united 
and firm in their decision to defend the 
language and civilization which they 
have inherited from their ancestors. 
The abundant talk that the Swedish 
element would be dying out has been 
shown, by the elections for the Diet, to 
be unjustified. The purpose is evi- 
dently to take away courage from the 
minority. They are, however, stronger 
tocay than ten years ago. 

But the times, with their political 
and social struggles, which again seem 
to be full of bitterness and irritation, 
and the struggle for daily necessities, 
do not encourage evangelistic work. 
The people seem to be seeking pleasure 
and not religion. 


New Buildings 

This year, as formerly, new build- 
ings have been erected. The Sideby 
chapel was completed in the winter of 
1927, and dedicated on the 30th day of 
January, with a large number of people 
present. Rev. Paul Nyquist has carried 
on there, not only the evangelical work, 
but as a practical workman, he has 
taken care of the wood and stone work. 
Hango has solved the problem relating 
to the estate of the children’s home, 
with particular success. The old home 
has been sold to the town government 
and a smaller villa has been purchased, 
which provides children with the home 
they are in need of. This home is in 
a flourishing condition, as there are no 
debts on it, and there is a large relief 
fund. 


The most noteworthy building event 
has been in Helsingfors, where the con- 
gregation proceeded with the erection 
of a new church. By this building en- 
terprise, plans which were begun in the 
year 1910 are being realized. In 1916, 
we asked the city for a site for the 
church, and also obtained the one which 
was suggested for the purpose, although 
it was divided into two parts, one of 
which we received as a gift. In 1921 
the second part was bought. The build- 
ing, which has now been completed, 
will accommodate the church and an as- 
sembly hall, seating about 500 persons, 
with a gallery having seats for about 
100 persons. The building will also 
include a hospital of 25 beds, a 
home for the aged people, and a home 
for boys and girls who are employed in 
the city. There will also be apartments 
for rent. It is expected that the enter- 
prise can be financed in this way, so 
that the church will not need to suffer 
from any burdensome debt. 


Social Work 

The social work goes hand in hand 
with the purely evangelical work and 
has met with success. There are chil- 
dren’s homes in Hango, Helsingfors and 
Jakobstad, in which about 100 children 
have found shelter and receive educa- 
tion. The children’s home at Grankulla 
has first place, with 70 children. Gifts 
amounting to 250,000 Finnmarks have 
been received for this work. There is 
a home in Abo for aged people which 
provides them with a quiet refuge in 
the evening of life. Every congrega- 
tion collects thousands of marks in or- 
der to feed the hungry and clothe the 
naked. 
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Growth 

During these years the membership 
has increased to nearly 8,000, with 54 
centers of preaching. Much of the work 
inside of the cities is done on foot by 
the preachers, as there are no rail- 
roads in most of the sparsely settled 
regions where the work is carried on. 
One pastor looks after 18 preaching 
places and walks to all of them, cover- 
ing in some weeks over 60 miles. The 
preachers, as a rule, are welcomed in 
friendly fashion and their work has 
been greatly blessed. Many of the serv- 
ices are held in private homes. One 
of these preachers reports his experi- 
ences as follows: ‘‘We passed the moun- 
tain during a furious snow storm and 
reached Saugsta and Marvold, where 
we had two meetings in private homes. 
Next morning we passed the mountains 
for Unstad, where 28 families live. It 
was a strong walk and very rough. Wet 
all through and tired as we were, we 
had to try seven homes before we found 
shelter. They thought we were Russel- 
ites. In this settlement we had seven 
religious meetings in two and a half 
days and many souls gave themselves to 
God. The schoolhouse, which consisted 
of one large room, was filled. The 
Lord be praised for such experiences.” 


Sunday School and Epworth League 
The young people’s work is prosper- 
ing. There are more than 14,000 chil- 
dren in the Sunday schools receiving 
religious education. One of the strong- 
est men in the Conference, Rev. N. Bolt, 
gives his whole time to the Sunday 
school work. The Epworth League has 
4,738 members in 54 chapters and the 
Junior League has 3,680 in 45 chapters. 
At Oslo, the capital, the League has its 
own home, which is used as a boarding 
house for the young Methodists who 
live in the capital. The young people 


are active in all of the work of the 
Church. The members of the League 
led more than 1,000 meetings last year 
for religious and educational work. 
They have contributed generously to 
all the work of the Church. 


Deaconess Work 

This work is developing rapidly, 
while the work in Bergen has been 
especially prosperous. Besides the hos- 
pital in that city, the deaconesses 
manage a clinic hospital for women 
only. In the Bergen division there are 
40 deaconesses and 6 probationers. At 
Oslo the Bethany Society local board 
has bought property for the improve- 
ment of its work. When the repairs 
have been made, there will be a hospi- 
tal of 35 beds, with opportunity for fur- 
ther extension. There are 85 deacon- 
esses and 15 probationers connected 
with the Oslo division. 


Children’s Homes 

The Norway Methodists were the first 
in Scandinavia to plan for a home for 
orphans. Thirty-six years ago the Rev. 
Martin Hansen, American missionary 
to Norway, pastor of the First Church 
in Oslo, began to collect money for 
such a home. The work in Oslo was 
the first result of the new interest. 
There is another children’s home just 
outside the city. The work is carried 
forward successfully in both places. A 
third children’s home is in north Nor- 
way and is especially for the children 
of tubercular parents. This home re- 
ceives aid from the state and from 
some northern towns, but the greater 
part of the expenses comes from collec- 
tions. These homes, of course, are 
conducted in a purely Christian spirit 
and atmosphere. For the aged people 
there is a home at Vadso. A deaconess 
has the management of this home and 
the work is conducted with efficiency. 


SWEDEN CONFERENCE 


Industrial Depression 


The industrial situation in the north- 
ern part of Sweden has been a great 
hindrance to our Methodist work in 
places where it was formerly successful. 
In Porjus, for example, where formerly 
the Church had made good progress, 400 


families, in the last year, left this set- 
tlement for lack of employment and no 
others arrived to take their places. - In 
several other places this same condi- 
tion has prevailed. This has resulted 
in the northern part of our Conference 
becoming a mission field to be supported 
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by other parts of Sweden. The Church, 
as a whole, has about held its own, for 
the reason that revivals in many places 
have offset the losses. The number of 
self-supporting churches has increased 
each year, and the Home Missionary 
Society is doing good work in looking 
after neglected parts of the country. A 
church building fund helped in the erec- 
tion of ten churches last year. In addi- 
tion, the pastors of the larger churches 
are contributing of their salary to the 
underpaid ministers. This adjustment 
has proved a great blessing to the work. 


New Church Organization 

In several places where preaching has 
been carried on for many years with- 
out any definite result, there has been 
a revival, and churches have been or- 
ganized. Among the places where this 
is true are, Klagshamn, HEmmaboda, 
Hultfred, Svarta and Molndal. The new 
church organizations in these places 
start off with a fine spirit and much en- 
couragement. Some of them are even 
planning to soon build chapels. 


New Church Buildings 

In the following places, new church 
buildings have been erected during the 
year: Hudiksvall, Lindome, Sala, Gefle, 
Ludvika, Svallide and Lurbro. Many 
churches have been repaired. 


Young People’s Work 

The Epworth League has been active 
during the year, and has assisted in the 
erection of some of the church build- 
ings. There are 148 senior chapters 
and 139 junior chapters, with 5,545 sen- 
iors and 5,050 juniors. The Conference 
and district organizations are active and 
two institutes were held during the 
year. The League aids definitely in 
all church work and its organizations. 


Deaconess Work 
The Royal Medical Board of Sweden 
gave official approval last year to the 


RUSSIA 


LLOQ 


Bethany Society’s nursing training 
work. This means that the deaconesses, 
trained in Methodist institutions, are 
authorized to nurse in any Swedish hos- 
pital. The work is organized on a self- 
supporting basis. There are 35 ordained 
deaconesses and 18 probationers. Dea- 
conesses have charge of the different 
children’s homes and other work for 
children, as well as the homes in Go- 
thenburg amd Stocksund. A new fund 
has been created, under the name of the 
Crown Princess Margaretha’s Memorial 
Fund, the interest of which is to be used 
for free beds in the Methodist Home at 
Stocksund. 


Other Social Work 

There are six homes for orphan chil- 
dren within the bounds of the Confer- 
ence; three of them are managed by 
“The Society for Taking Care of Des- 
titute Children”; two others are Confer- 
ence institutions. The work for these 
children includes the serving of meals, 
the provision of day-nurseries, where 
parents who work may leave their chil- 
dren for the day, and summer colonies 
for poor children during the holidays. 


Work for Sailors 

A generous donation has been re- 
ceived for the Sailors’ Home, by which 
it has been possible to acquire a well 
adapted property in Visby. The Home 
is well managed and has met with the 
approval of leaders of the shipping in- 
terests. 


Central Missions 

The work in the Stockholm and the 
Orgryta Central Missions has been car- 
ried forward during the year with much 
success, food and shelter being provided 
for many poor people. At Harnosand, 
a night-shelter was opened for homeless 
men, about 2,000 lodgings being pro- 
vided during the winter, while about 40 
sick men were taken care of for a 
longer time. 


RUSSIA 
UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 


The following statements are taken 
from a letter by Deaconess Anna Ek- 
lund, President of the Central Church 
Soviet of the Methodist Episcopal 


Church in Russia, written to Bishop 
Nuelsen and by him presented to the 
Board of Foreign Missions at its An- 
nual Meeting in 1927; 
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Our Methodist work at present, be- 
sides the ecclesiastical part of it, con- 
sists of 6 items, i. e., relief work, dea- 
coness work, a home for the aged, a 
children’s home, musical instruction 
(choir and band) and a sewing circle. 

Regarding the ecclesiastical work in 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
we have the following figures: Church 
Membership: Preparatory members, 
356; Full members now on roll, 1,734, 
a total of 2,090; Local Preachers in 
charge, 14; Pastoral charges, 20; 
Church buildings, 4; Epworth League 
members, 689. 

The deaconess work goes on, notwith- 
standing all the difficulties, and we owe 
our success to it. 

Our relief work at present concerns 
in chief the homeless children, whom 
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we have of late furnished with tools 
and materials for their workshops. 

The home for the aged at present has 
five inmates; more cannot be taken, 
for the want of funds. 

There are 12 children in our chil- 
dren’s home, though 25 could be at- 
tended to, if it were possible. 

We have a choir that helps us in 
our church services and we sometimes 
have special musical services to raise 
funds for our relief work. 

Professor O. Boehme is training a 
musical band consisting of 15 young 
men, who take part in our church work, 
together with the choir. 

The girls are taught in the sewing 
circle and they work for the children’s 
home, the home for the aged and for 
themselves. 


FRANCE MISSION CONFERENCE 
Reported by Bishop Edgar Blake 


Religious Conditions 

France has a population of 40,000,000 
people. In intelligence, culture and 
thrift they are not surpassed by any 
other nation in Europe. For genera- 
tions France was the dutiful “daughter 
of the Church” and the French were 
faithful subjects of Rome. But that 
period is past. They have lost their 
confidence in the Church of their fath- 
ers and have surrendered their ancient 
faith and loyalty. Ten million prac- 
ticing Catholics in France is the maxi- 
mum claim made by the Church author- 
ities, and this estimate is reduced to 
5,000,000 by many. 

The highest claim for the Protestants 
is 800,000, and this is scaled down to 
500,000 by some. On the basis of the 
maximum claims of Catholics and Prot- 
estants, 29,000,000 of the French people, 
70 per cent of the total, have broken 
with their former faiths and are not 
now identified with any form of organ- 
ized religion. It is doubtful if any 
other great nation offers so large or so 
fertile a field for a vital religious effort 
as France. 

The French are not an irreligious 
people, void of spiritual aspiration and 
insight. It is doubtful if there is a 
nation anywhere more appreciative of 
the deeper spiritual realities of life 
than the French. They have lost their 


interest in the Church, not in religion. 
The former has lost its sacred character 
as the servant of Christ, and the French 
have broken with it. This attitude is 
well expressed in the words of a French 
workingman, ‘We are done with an im- 
posed religion. But if one will preach 
unto us a gospel of reality, we will 
listen to him, and gladly.” 

The French are suspicious of reli- 
gious institutions, but they are ready 
to welcome any movement that has in 
it the generous spirit of Christ. A 
French savant said, “You could have 
ten million Methodist followers in 
France in ten years, if you would make 
Methodism known to the French peo- 
ple.” “Methodism is the religion of the 
future,” said a noted French abbé. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church is 
comparatively new in France. It did 
not begin its work there until 1907. 
After only seven years of effort the 
World War came, and the work was dis- 
organized, as was everything in France 
during the period of strife. For five 
years advance was impossible. What 
had been gained was largely shattered. 
Since the war, new and large founda- 
tions have been laid. Under the im- 
pulse of the Centenary, a program com- 
mensurate with our opportunity was 
undertaken. Then came the continued 
decline in income, and with it the dras- 
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tic curtailment of our work. And once 
more, we are starting to build on a new 
foundation. 


Institutions 

Charvieu—At this place is a home 
and school for dependent boys. It was 
started originally as an institution for 
war orphans, but it is now open to any 
dependent boy of good character and 
capacity. At present there are 60 boys 
at Charvieu for whom we are providing 
a home, a school and trade training. 
They are all high-grade boys. 

The school courses cover what, in 
America, would be the equivalent of 
the elementary and grammar grades 
and the first and second years of high 
school. The trades include gardening, 
carpentry, and automobile mechanics. 
As soon as our resources will permit, 
chicken farming will also be added to 
the course. Each boy is required to 
take chemistry, gardening and carpen- 
try. When he is mature enough, he 
chooses one of the trades and devotes 
his entire time to it, except two hours 
a day, which he gives to classroom 
work. The aim is to teach each boy a 
useful and gainful occupation, so that 
when he leaves Charvieu, he may be 
fitted to make his way in life as a use- 
ful citizen. 

As in American schools, Charvieu 
emphasizes recreation and sports as a 
means of promoting the physical and 
moral development of the boys. Al- 
though the school is comparatively new 
as yet, it is fast making a name for 
itself as an institution where boys are 
taught to work, to play, and to live as 
Christian men should. 

Champfleury—This is an institution 
for girls similar to that for boys at 
Charvieu. Originally started as a home 
for war orphans, it is now open to any 
worthy dependent girl. In addition to 
the regular school course, which carries 
the second year of high school, the girls 
are taught homemaking in all its as- 
pects, including cooking, sewing, dress- 
making and millinery. In addition, 
they are taught embroidery, lace mak- 
ing, and the useful crafts. All the work 
of the home, except laundering, in 
which the girls assist, is done by the 
girls themselves, under the direction of 
competent instructors. Champfleury 
provides a helpful and wholesome Chris- 
tian atmosphere for the girls and trains 
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them in the useful crafts for helpful 
and gainful living. Champfleury is a 
fine old French chateau of the 17th 
century. It was begun in 1620, the year 
the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock. 
It is still in a fine state of preservation. 
It is surrounded by 64 acres of park 
and farm land of the Seine, near Poissy. 
It is only 16 miles from the gates of 
Paris, and can be reached by train or 
automobile in 45 minutes. We urge our 
American friends to visit Champfleury, 
not only to see the work that is being 
done, but to see the beauty of an old 
French estate that still maintains its 
ancient simplicity and charm. It is 
exceedingly attractive. 

Grenoble—This is a home and school 
for girls, similar to Champfleury, but 
under the auspices of the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society. It is enough 
to say that Grenoble measures up in 
every way to the high standard of ex- 
cellence universally maintained by the 
women of the church. 

It can be truthfully asserted that our 
Methodist institutions, Charvieu, Champ- 
fleury and Grenoble, are among the best 
of their kind in France. They com- 
mand the respect and confidence of the 
French people. They preach the gospel 
of reality, and perform a ministry of 
work that all can understand and ad- 
mire. They are a credit not only to 
our denomination but to the Christian 
Church. 


Social Centers 


Denfert Rochereau—The Methodist 
Memorial in Paris is without doubt the 


best known community center in 
France. The Parisian press devoted 
more than twenty-four columns of 


their space to its actions in a period 
of six months. Its plant and equipment 
consists of a Gothic chapel, a social 
building, a gymnasium, and an apart- 
ment house for its workers. Almost 
every form of religious, social and rec- 
reational ministry is carried on at the 
memorial. Its doors are open from 
morning until night, seven days a week. 
Its activities. and ministries are con- 
stant and continuous. Fully a thousand 
people pass under its portals every week 
during the fall, winter and spring sea- 
sons. Its social activities include 
classes in languages, music, vocal and 
instrumental, literature, and art. <A 
reading room and library are main- 
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tained. As the center of the intellectual 
and social life of a large constituency, 
it ministers both to mind and spirit. 
Its work is directive and constructive. 
Its gymnasium has become a center of 
indoor recreation and sports. It is al- 
ready the leading basketball court of 
Paris. Its director is also the director 
of the baseball league of the city. The 
memorial has made a large and distinct 
place for itself in the recreational life 
of the French capital. Standing in the 
midst of a great city, it is interpreting 
the mission and ministry of the Church 
of Christ unto the people. 
Chateau-Thierry—When the war end- 
ed, the Methodists bought the old Ele- 
phant Hotel in Chateau-Thierry, and 
converted it into a center of social min- 
istry, aS a memorial to our American 
boys who fell in the memorable fight 
that turned the tide of battle and gave 
victory to the Allies. For nine years 
the Methodist Memorial has carried on 
its work of unselfish service in a com- 
munity that was devastated by the war. 
It has been a center of light, leading 
and healing, without any distinction of 
creed, race or sect. Babies are cared 
for in the créche, while the working 
mothers go out to earn their daily 
bread. Reading rooms and social rooms 
are open from morning until night. 
Books, magazines and periodicals are 
available for all who care to use them. 
Lectures, musicales, dramatics, assem- 
blies, in fact everything that makes life 
richer and better, is a part of the pro- 
gram. Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts 
make their home at the Memorial. Lit- 
tle children and older ones, young peo- 
ple and adults make it their home. It 
is the outstanding institution of Cha- 
teau-Thierry. More than 13,000 vis- 
itors, most Americans, visit the Me- 
morial each year and inspect its work. 
It is probably the most widely known 
activity of Methodism outside of the 
United States. When our friends are 
in Chateau-Thierry they should visit 
the Memorial and see for themselves 
the work that is being done. It is 
known and loved by all. Le Croix de 
la Legion d’Honneur has been awarded 
to the director, Dr. J. S. Wadsworth, 
by the French Government. 
Toulon—This French naval base in 
the Mediterranean is the center of a 
notable work for girls, young women 
and working mothers. It maintains a 
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hostel with dormitory privileges for 
working girls. Reading room and so- 
cial rooms are open to all. Classes and 
clubs of every kind minister to the 
needs of young women, and provide 
them with wholesome social surround- 
ings where they may escape the tempta- 
tions of the street. An American 
cafeteria is also a part of the plant. 
Here girls may come and find whole- 
some food at cost and with it recrea- 
tion rooms, where they are urged to 
rest, study or play as they choose. It 
is a genuine home of refuge for young 
women of modest means who wish to 
surround themselves with influences 
that make for clean and wholesome liv- 
ing. 

In addition to the work for young 
women, Toulon has a créche for work- 
ing mothers, where they can bring their 
babies and have them cared for, while 
the mothers go out to earn their daily 
bread. A trained nurse and assistant 
are in constant attendance in the 
créche, not only to care for the babies 
but to protect their health. A mothers’ 
class is conducted, and mothers are 
taught how to care for the little ones. 
The créche is one of those gentler min- 
istries of which Jesus said, “Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these, ye have done it unto me.” 

Le Croix Rousse, Lyons—What was 
a large cinema hall has been trans- 
formed into a chapel, a gymnasium, 
and a social center. It is located in 
one of the most thickly populated sec- 
tions of Lyons. A varied program, 
adapted to the needs of the community, 
social, recreational and religious, is 
carried on by the pastors and volun- 
teer workers. In addition, Le Croix 
Rousse has become the center of Chris- 
tian life for a large immigrant popula- 
tion of Lyons. These activities so com- 
mended themselves to the Mayor of 
Lyons, a former Premier of France, 
that he endorsed the work with his 
presence and support. 


Churches 

The work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is not limited to institutions 
and social centers, though these bulk 
large in its program. And it may be 
said of them that nothing is doing more 
to commend the Methodist Church to 
the favorable attitude of the French 
than the social ministries. If we 
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are wise and patient We shall reap 
the evangelistic harvest of our social 
sowing. It will be a plentiful reap- 


ing and will abundantly repay the sow-- 


ing. 

We already have 17 regular stations 
with organized churches, and settled 
pastors as follows: Paris, Strasbourg, 
Colmar, Haguenau, Grenoble, Grezy, 
Albertville, Bourgneuf, Saint Alban, 
Lyons, Place Vendome, Le Croix Rousse, 
Charvieu, Toulon, La Sayne, Grasse, 
Ollioules and Cannes. In addition to 
these we have nine other out-appoint- 
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ments that are cared for from Hague- 
nau, Albertville, Saint Alban, Lyons, 
and Toulon. 

The number of our churches is not 
large and the membership is small as 
yet. But the opportunity for Method- 
ism is great, just as soon as we have 
the leadership and the resources for 
expansion. In many respects, France 
is one of the most hopeful fields in Eu- 
rope for Methodism. It will take time 
and money, strength and faith. But 
“in due season we shall reap, if we 
faint not.” 


SPAIN MISSION 
Reported by Bishop Edgar Blake 


Our Methodist Episcopal Church has 
two centers of work in Spain, Alicante 
and Seville. 


Alicante 

This is a city of 60,000 population, 
located on the southeastern shore of 
Spain. It has excellent public build- 
ings, but there is not a public school- 
house in the city. Nearly 30 years ago, 
Francisco Albricias opened a school for 
children in a tent on a vacant lot. He 
had no money and no resources, but his 
indomitable will and his faith in God. 
To-day he has two school buildings as 
fine, complete and adequate as any 
school buildings in Spain. He has a 
day school of nearly 600 pupils, of ele- 
mentary and grammar grades, and a 
secondary school, which is unusual in 
Spain, of 40 students. Sefior Albricias’ 
“Model School” is probably one of the 
most successful and outstanding pieces 
of educational work of Methodism in 
Europe. It is a pity that our Meth- 
odist friends cannot visit Alicante, and 
see for themselves what can be accom- 
plished under the most difficult condi- 


tions by a man of intelligence and zeal 
when supported by a great Church. 

' In addition to the day school, we have 
an active church in Alicante and a Sun- 
day school with an attendance of more 
than 700. 


Seville 


Here we have an active church, a 
Sunday school of 140 members, and a 
day school of more than 250 pupils. 
The day school could be made much 
larger; in fact, it was much larger. 
Four years ago it was nearly twice its 
present size, numerically. But our 
quarters were too small to accommo- 
date so many children, and we had to 
dismiss nearly 200 pupils because we 
could not properly provide for them. 
Seville’s need is an adequate school 
building. With such a building the 
only limit to the work would be the 
capacity of the plant. 

So great is the interest of the Spanish 
masses in education, and so meager are 
the provisions of the state, that any 
Church that will, can have the children 
of Spain for the taking. 


ITALY CONFERENCE 
Reported by C. M. Ferreri. 


This is how the work that we are 
accomplishing in Italy can be summed 


up: 


Most Important Characteristics 
These will be found— 
In a slow and progressive work on 
the basis of a new program of con- 


centration. In the reduction to a small- 
er number of our centers of evangeliza- 
tion in proportion to the means at our 
disposal. We have expanded our work 
too much and too quickly without hav- 
ing in advance assured the necessary 
means. 

In a larger emphasis on the work of 
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personal character and on the work in 
the families. 

In a revaluation of certain character- 
istics that are peculiar to Methodism 
as class meetings. 

In an increased dignity and uniform- 
ity of the services in all the churches 
—including also the rural churches. 

In a more energetic re-education of 
our brotherhood, and in a greater sense 
of responsibility for maintaining the 
entire expenses of the work by self- 
support. 

In a progressive organization of the 
feminine forces in almost all the 
churches with evident financial and 
spiritual results. 


Most Encouraging Results 

These have come— 

From an awakening noted among our 
congregation which feel a greater re- 
sponsibility in the present hour of in- 
tense aggression on the part of those 
opposed to us. 

From new possibilities for evangel- 
ization, offered by some churches, par- 
ticularly among laborers. Special re- 
vival meetings have given, in some 
places, inspiring results. 


Most Serious Difficulties 

These have arisen— 

From the atmosphere of suspicion 
created about us by the continual cam- 
paigns of anti-Protestants, and from 
fear because of which many friends 
have been taken away from the classes 
for professionists and especially from 
the classes for public employees. And 
all this has happened particularly in 
the smaller centers. 

From lack of means just in the mo- 
ment of the greatest need.’ In fact, we 
had to reduce to half the number of 
pages of our weekly paper for adults, 
suppress all aid for travel expenses in 
the circuits, and stop all publications 
for propaganda which proved to be ex- 
tremely useful to our work. 


Greatest Encouragements 

These have been offered us 

Through the faithfulness shown by 
all our congregations in this critical 
hour. 

Through the possibilities in some cen- 
ters where there exists an inspiring 
vitality. 


Through the responsiveness of the 
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women members to our appeals for in- 
creased activity and for greater sacri- 
fices for the Church. 

Through the financial contributions 
of our congregations. In spite of the 
economic crisis, through which the fam- 
ilies suffer, they have increased their 
contributions to various collections. No 
circuit, in fact, has been suppressed af- 
ter the latest cut in the appropriations, 
because the expenses that could no 
longer be taken care of by the Treasury, 
have been cared for by the churches 
themselves, with no easy sacrifice. 

Through the sympathy that was shown 
toward us by many who look upon 
Protestantism in Italy as upon a divine 
leaven that can aspire great things in 
the religious life of the land. It is of 
small importance if all these classes of 
people do not attend our services and 
do not enroll themselves in the member- 
ship. They are, nevertheless, the cen- 
ters from which new energy will be re- 
leased, a power to transform the Italian 
Catholic world and to bring inspira- 
tion to the indifferent ones. 

If Italian Methodism had a good 
press that could diffuse itself largely 
in the whole country, our influence 
could be enormous. But even with our 
reduced paper for adults and with our 
children’s paper we are trying to pene- 
trate into the families and into every 
place where it is hard to reach with 
words. About 3,000 copies monthly of 
the children’s paper, and about 1,500 
copies for the adults are accomplishing 
their silent work for evangelistic propa- 
ganda. 

But who would want to judge Italian 
Methodism by simple and dry statis- 
tics? Who would dare to value Italian 
Protestantism by mere numbers? Only 
those who do not know the problems of 
this nation, which has been the cradle 
of a millenary civilization and which 
to-day still is at the head of every civil 
progress. It is the currents of thought 
that count, those that determine new 
orientations, new ways of life. It is 
from Italy that might go forth into 
Europe and from it to the whole world 
the word of peace and the constructive 
word of the most perfect form of social 
living, as well as might ring out from 
there another word: the tragical ery of 
retrogression and _ destruction. The 
greatest importance for all of Europe 
and for the entire world may lie in a 
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Christian evangelism, or in an unreli- 
gious and superstitious Italy. This is 
why Italy ought to be understood and 
helped more. 


Venice Institute 


This institution has suffered and is 
suffering because of the reduction in 
the appropriation; nevertheless, it is 
trying to conquer present difficulties 
and get ready for a better to-morrow. 

The General Conference, held in Kan- 
sas City, as also other General Confer- 
ences, had an opportunity to admire, 
in the work done on the table and 
chair for the presiding officer (which 
are to-day in the American University) 
some fruits of the efficiency of the boys 
in wood carving. The printing, book- 
binding and shoemaking departments 
are developing nicely, and the work in 
horticulture has also been started. The 
band of the Collegio is considered good, 
and is used for public ceremonies; the 
works of the drawing department have 
been awarded a prize at a recent expo- 
sition. This is a very needy institu- 
tion. If it could be placed on a more 
solid basis financially, it could produce 
still more important fruits. The main 
factor for success is there; let us hope 
that the other factor (money) will also 
come. 


Casa Materna—Portici—Naples 

This institution is also very well 
known in Italy as well as in America. 
Many are the friends who are inter- 
ested in, and pray for, this work. This 
is our best school for boarding students 
of the elementary grade (both boys 
and girls), and also for day pupils. 
This year this work has been under an 
intense fire on the part of our opposers. 
From the pulpits of Catholic churches 
one hears preaching against the school, 
and a special indulgence has been prom- 
ised to every good Catholic who would 
sueceed in snatching away four girls 
from the Institute and School. 

In the chapel where the director 
holds religious services each Sunday, 
the persecution is also felt. Processions 
pass in front of the door, where they 
halt in order to sing some special songs. 
When they find the door open, the 
more fervent ones enter and scatter 
anti-Protestant leaflets. In spite of all 
this, the public authorities acknowledge 
the philanthropic results of this insti- 
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tution and some of them frequently 
write words of praise about the school 
and participate in the festivals orga- 
nized for special occasions. 

American tourists passing nearby on 
their way to Pompeii are urged to stop 
and visit this institution. 


Crandon Hall (International Institute 

for Girls )—(W. F. M. S.) 

This is one of the gems of Italian 
Methodism. It is widely known among 
the best people of the capital city and 
all over Italy. Year by year it gathers 
the girls of eminent Italian families, 
and from the families of the foreign 
colonies. It is known and appreciated 
for its broadening school life, and for 
the music instruction, to which latter 
teachers of artistic reputation are con- 
secrated. The religious character of 
the education is felt not only in the 
program of the school, but it is care- 
fully followed up in order to help form 
Christian character of the highest type, 
thus making the women a helpful infiu- 
ence wherever they may go. The ac- 
commodations for the school have be- 
come really too small. 


American Church on Via Firenze 

Dr. John W. Maynard, the pastor, has 
made the American church a center for 
English-speaking sojourners in Rome. 
In its services on Sunday mornings it 
serves a two-fold purpose. For such as 
are looking for a service in English, it 
furnishes a much appreciated oppor- 
tunity for worship. The congregation, 
whether larger or smaller, brings to- 
gether people from all over the world. 
At one service there were represented 
9 nationalities, 14 States of the Union, 
and 12 denominations. The other pur- 
pose is that of a medium of communi- 
cation between our work and the travel- 
ing public. The multitudes who in- 
quire about some feature of our work 
evince a widespread interest in what 
the Methodist Episcopal Church is do- 
ing in Italy. Dr. Maynard is constantly 
accompanying or directing people to 
Crandon Hall, our school for girls; or 
to the Collegio on Monte Mario. 

On Sunday afternoons, and at other 
times during the week, Dr. and Mrs. 
Maynard entertain many visitors in 
their apartment in the Methodist head- 
quarters, and not infrequently at such 
receptions, lectures and talks are given 
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concerning conditions in Italy and the 
work of the Church in Rome and the 
nation. Dr. Maynard has made a study 
of the topography and antiquities of 
Rome, and as time and opportunity 
permit, he is glad to share this knowl- 
edge with those who come with their 
inquiries. 


COLLEGIO MONTE MARIO 
Reported by S. W. Irwin, President 


A Year of Growth 

1928 was as good a year for the Col- 
legio Monte Mario as the school has 
experienced since the beginning of the 
work on the hill in 1921. The school 
attendance crowded the buildings to 
the full. Scholarship standards were 
maintained at their usual high level, 
and students who took the required 
State examinations in the summer (as 
all students in private schools in cer- 
tain promotion classes now do) were 
ranked among the first. 


Building Character 

The lectures on physical culture and 
health questions given as a personal 
contribution to the work by a city doc- 
tor, were greatly appreciated by the 
student body. A course in moral and 
spiritual inspiration was given during 
the fall term by Dr. Alfredo Tagliala- 
tela of the Theological Seminary. 


Varied Programs 

The closing exercises of the summer 
were attended by a great gathering of 
interested parents and friends. An ad- 
dress on “Balanced Personality” was 
made by the president of the school. 
After a few words in English addressed 
to the American friends present, Dr. 
Irwin spoke throughout in the Italian 
language. Among items of the program 
were selections by the school band; two 
acts of the “Merchant of Venice’ were 
given by boys chosen from the high 
school and junior college departments. 
An American Vice-Consul who was pres- 
ent said: “As the program has appealed 
to the friends gathered to hear it, so 
the work of the school in general is 
appreciated in a constantly widening 
circle. Monte Mario has a distinct ap- 
peal.” 

Through the school term the boys of 
the Collegio took part in several events 
of national significance and within the 
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school borders observed flag salute, tree 
planting, the battle for grain, rice day, 
and other special programs. The Christ- 
mas festival was a marked success. A 
school periodical is being maintained. 


Directed Athletics 

The play hours have received some 
added care at the school. Elliott J. 
Taylor, a graduate of the College of 
the Pacific, during the fall term gave 
special instruction in athletic games. 
The basketball and football teams have 
met several other institutions in suc- 
cessful competition. Besides this close 
and helpful touch with the boys, Mr. 
Taylor was in charge of the American 
Church and filled its pulpit for a period 
of more than four months during the 
absence of Dr. Irwin, who had assumed 
the work while the regular pastor, Dr. 
J. W. Maynard, was in America. For 
a period of nine months the work of 
the American Church was under the 
direction of the Collegio, and the boys 
took much active part. 


Extended Helpfulness 

Besides the regular school work ex- 
tending from elementary to junior col- 
lege, inclusive, six young men regis- 
tered in courses in the University of 
Rome, lived at the Collegio, doing some 
work as monitors, thus making their 
own study possible. 


New Building 

During the year full work on the 
new Collegio building was begun and 
with the close of 1928 the structure was 
well along. It will be finished with the 
summer ahead and will afford class 
room for 250 boys. This new building 
is situated somewhat lower on the slope 
of the hill than the present group. The 
site on the summit of the hill alone did 
not afford sufficient space for develop- 
ment. The lower point will be readily 
approachable by students from the city 
without the use of the autobus. The 
structure is of reinforced concrete with 
walls of brick and tufa stone. A fine 
portico looks out on the great and 
growing city below. The former school 
building will be used as a dormitory. 


Competent Direction 

: Through the months of the fall, dur- 
ing the absence of the president in 
America, the Italian Director, Professor 
Giovanni Terzano, carried on the school 
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with the fine group of teachers. Pro- 
fessor Terzano was prepared for his 
work largely in America. He is in a 
very special way adapted to the Italian 
Collegio task. 
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The School’s Ideal 

The Collegio still holds to its central 
faith, that its ideal should be to pro- 
duce manly Christian character for the 
Kingdom’s sake. 


JUGO SLAVIA MISSION CONFERENCE 
Reported by John Jacob, Superintendent 


Important Events 

The outstanding event of this year 
has been the beginning of the Deacon- 
ess work. There are now five proba- 
tioners under instruction, this being a 
special department of our Training 
School at Novi Sad. 

The increase in membership is en- 
couraging. The statistics show a total 
increase of 81, so that there are now 
2,199 Methodists. 

Invitations are urgent to go into new 
places. It is impossible to accept these 
openings on account of lack of money. 
The abandoned Western District ap- 
peals once more to our love and self- 
sacrifice and is looking for a servant 
of God who is ready to proclaim the 
message of salvation. The entire west- 
ern part of this country is Roman Cath- 
olic and only a few Protestants are 
found in a small number of towns. 

The Young Women’s Societies deserve 
mention. They are of great assistance 
in raising money to carry on the work. 
In many places they do some sort of 


needle-work which they sell, and with 
the proceeds help pay the support of 
the pastor. 

The young people held their conven- 
tions again this year: one for the 
Backa and the other for the Banat. In 
the south, political conditions prevent 
the holding of any kind of Conferences. 
These conventions always serve as a 
stimulus to our young people in their 
church work. 

This is the eighth year of our school 
at Novi Sad in which we have a com- 
mercial course and language courses in 
English, Serbian, French and German. 
Music is particularly emphasized. 

There are twelve children in the small 
Home for Orphans in Srbobran. Great 
interest in this type of work is shown 
among our own people, and it is recog- 
nized by the public authorities. 

We are publishing monthly, 500 
copies of the Serbian “Put zivota’— 
“The Way of Life.’ This is the only 
Protestant paper in Serbian published 
in this country. 


BULGARIA MISSION CONFERENCE 


Reported by H. H. Count, Superintendent 
Died September 23, 1928 


Geography—History 

Recent experience justifies a short 
lesson in European geography. The 
southeastern section of the continent of 
Europe ends in a peninsula, formed by 
the waters of five seas and two straits. 
These seas have figured more promi- 
nently in the world’s history than any 
others on the earth’s surface. A simi- 
lar thing can be said of the straits. 
They conjointly describe the Balkan 
peninsula. Within this section of the 
world, not quite the size of the com- 
bined territory of Texas, Oklahoma and 
New Jersey, there are crowded three 
kingdoms, two republics, and all that is 
left of Turkey in Europe. The most 


central of these political powers is 
Bulgaria. The Balkan mountains which 
give the name to the peninsula and 
these “states,’ run through Bulgaria 
directly east and west, dividing this 
kingdom into two nearly equal divi- 
sions, making North and South Bul- 
garia. 

If a catalogue of names made inter- 
esting reading, I would cite the names 
of the seas and straits and the political 
powers, for I am convinced, that even 
among the intelligence of Americans 
there is not one in 50 that is acquainted 
with these historic and geographic 
facts; nor does the average Methodist 
know that in every part of northern 
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Bulgaria there are Methodist churches, 
constituting virtually the only evangel- 
ical force preaching the gospel in that 
part of Bulgaria. Neither does he 
know that we have Methodist churches 
in Macedonia—a name that got caught 
in the warp and woof of Biblical litera- 
ture in St. Paul’s day and has not lost 
its geographic hold since. The echoes 
of what St. Paul heard are still rever- 
berating there. 

A delegate, addressing the last Gen- 
eral Conference, in trying to show the 
need of more aggressive work for the 
Kingdom of God in the Balkan terri- 
tory, because of its strategic position 
in relation to the peace of the world, 
said: “More wars have originated in 
that peninsula than in any other part 
of the world.” This is not the place to 
give the numerous and striking rea- 
sons for this historic situation. Suffice 
it to say that students of history and of 
the present world situation hold it to be 
true. No one living in the Balkans and 
observant of the maneuvering of the 
political interests can fail to be im- 
pressed with the gravity of the situa- 
tion. 


Four Trying Years 

In the center of a situation like this, 
stands a group of evangelicals trying 
to do one thing. They are possessed 
with the idea that the building up of 
the Kingdom of God in this territory 
would be a strong factor in preserving 
the peace of the world. The Methodists 
have been trying to meet their share 
of the responsibility. But the last four 
years have been the most depressing 
for many years. Four years ago, the 
group of workers of the Bulgaria Mis- 
sion looked forward with the expecta- 
tion of an era of blessing and success 
such as had not visited the Mission for 
years. Then came the announcement 
that 50 per cent of the help usually 
given for the work must be cut off. It 
was a forced “cut” because of the fail- 
ure of the Church to respond to the 
needs of the work. It was simply 
tragic. We were inadequately manned. 
Our equipment was inadequate. Hu- 
manly speaking it seemed like a death 
blow to the Mission. Plans begun were 
paralyzed. Workers and _ preachers 
were dismissed. It was a dark hour. 
We felt it more than words can de- 
scribe, 
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This little bit of history with its dis- 
couraging outlook at the beginning of 
the quadrennium just closing, is cited 
as a background for the work as it is. 
There has not been an hour during 
these four years when the hampering 
effect of the blighting “cut” has not 
been felt. 


An Unfinished Building 

In the province of Rustchuk there is 
a group of 10 villages varying from 
four to eight miles apart. In many of 
them there is not even an Orthodox or, 
as the name would be better under- 
stood, a Greek Catholic Church. In the 
center of this group, or easily acces- 
sible to the other villages, is a village 
called Hotanza. The Methodists have 
a church or place of worship there and 
have long since outgrown the building. 
It has been in such bad condition, be- 
cause of age, that constant repairing 
hardly makes it safe for worship. But 
no other building was available. The 
members of the church at last got to- 
gether, and in the winter time these 
farmer peasants dragged the stones for 
building from a quarry many miles dis- 
tant and purchasing the right from the 
village. In the early autumn and late. 
spring they dug the cellar, made the 
bricks and began the construction of 
the building. They spent their own 
financial contribution and gave more 
labor. The walls were halfway up. 
Building materials are expensive in 
that country. They had hopes of out- 
side aid. The “cut” prevented their 
fruition. There the incomplete walls 
stand, a monument to blasted hopes. 


Another Building Waiting 

We have another case like this among 
a settlement of Czechs who migrated 
to Bulgaria 30 years ago. They came 
without pastor or priest. They were 
godless in life and conduct. A Meth- 
odist pastor went into their midst. Re- 
vival services were held. Virtually a 
whole community was converted. It 
was a miracle of transformation. With 
only a little help from the Mission, they 
built a small chapel for themselves, 
with mud walls, mud floor and straw 
roof. Having completely outgrown 
that, they decided to build a larger and 
more substantial building. By quarry- 
ing stone from a distant hill and haul- 
ing it miles to the village, and by giving 
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their own labor under the direction of 
a Skilled mechanic, they thought they 
would be able to erect a building suit- 
able for the needs of the community. 
After giving all that they could, $1,000 
was needed to complete the work, with 
the expectation that the property would 
then be passed over to the Board of 
Foreign Missions free of debt. The 
Board granted the use of the gain in 
exchange which had accrued during the 
war. Then came the “cut.” And this 
money had to be used for other pur- 
poses. In the corner of the large lot, 
granted to this people by the govern- 
ment, in the center of which is the 
little mud chapel that will not accom- 
modate the people that desire to hear 
the gospel, are piles of stone, awaiting 
a little money from some outside source, 
to be used in completing the building. 


Lovetch School (W. F. M. S.) 

In Lovetch is the school of the Wom- 
an’s Foreign Missionary Society. It 
is a gymnasium (high school) for girls. 
In June 1927, it was officially recog- 
nized by the government. This marks 
a&@ new epoch in the history of the 
school. It now has the same official 
standing as other government gymna- 
siums of the country. It is unique in 
this, namely, that it is the only evan- 
gelical school in northern Bulgaria. It 
is likewise the only Mission school in 
all Bulgaria. A year ago two new and 
commodious buildings were added to 
the equipment of the school: the one a 
dormitory and the other for class rooms 
and administration. Two hundred and 
twenty girls are now boarders within 
its walls. So carefully guarded are the 
students from the evil influences that 
sometimes surround the youth of the 
country, that the village priests of the 
Orthodox Church in three of the vil- 
lages besought the school to take their 
daughters into the institution. There 
are, therefore, in the school to-day three 
daughters of the priests of the Ortho- 
dox Church. 


Church Adjustments 

This success of the school has ren- 
dered the church building of Lovetch 
far too small to accommodate the audi- 
ence. Probably nine-tenths of the stu- 
dents are members of the Orthodox 
Church. ‘They greatly enjoy, however, 
the evangelical service. The Methodist 
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pastor has been trained in the best in- 
stitutions of America, and hence is as 
well prepared as pastors in this coun- 
try. The girls do not wish to miss the 
sermons, but only half of the students 
can be accommodated. Standing room 
only is a’ weekly occurrence. On the 
occasion of the preaching of the bacca- 
laureate sermon, the missionary an- 
nounced as his text: “Behold I have set 
before thee an open door.’ Then the 
door was virtually slammed in the face 
of 60 of their schoolmates. There was 
no room for them. This is a weekly 
occurrence. Ninety per cent of the stu- 
dents are “Orthodox.” They are privi- 
leged to attend the services of the 
Greek Catholic persuasion if they 
choose. It is a rare thing when one of 
them so chooses. They consider it an 
affliction when they are not permitted 
to attend the Sunday services of our 
church. But this not all of them are 
able to do, at any one service, for lack 
of room. 

The missionaries on the field have 
felt keenly this embarrassment of suc- 
cess. Success will go on. The embar- 
rassment must be relieved. Having 
sought and obtained the cooperation of 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety and the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, relief seems to be in sight. Tho 
Woman’s Society is cramped for lack 
of room. The church property of the 
Board adjoins that of the other. An 
equitable transfer has been arranged, 
whereby the Woman’s Society has taken 
over the property of the Board, and 
with the proceeds the Board has se- 
cured the property in the center of the 
town, where it is hoped to build a 
church large enough to accommodate 
the demands of the flourishing school. 
At the same time there will be oppor- 
tunity for the townspeople to worship. 


National Leadership 

I have now been connected with the 
Bulgaria Mission Conference for more 
than 20 years. During that time we 
have never come up to the end of a 
quadrennium, when the future was so 
bright with indications of success. The 
personnel of the workers is rapidly 
changing. The young men who have 
felt the call of God to enter the min- 
istry of our Church in Bulgaria this 
last four years, are as promising as 
the young men that annually knock at 
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the doors of the Conferences in Amer- 
ica. After finishing the national gym- 
nasium—a very stiff course in mental 
discipline—they are sent up into Eu- 
rope to prepare for the ministry in one 
of our theological schools, mostly un- 
der Methodist auspices. They are 
chosen because of their ability and con- 
secration. Some of them have attained 
high places in religious leadership 
among the evangelical forces. With 
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such a leadership the evangelical cause 
has a bright future. The three largest 
churches have become self-supporting. 
Others will no doubt soon follow. Two 
features we are constantly keeping 
prominently in the minds of our pas- 
tors. They are evangelism and self- 
support. The pastors report increased 
attendance, increase of membership and 
increase of interest in all departments 
of the work. 


NORTH AFRICA MISSION CONFERENCE 
Reported by E. F. Frease, Superintendent 


EUROPEAN WORK 


Algiers 

Central Church—The work here con- 
tinues rather slowly, under unfavorable 
conditions, leading to individual addi- 
tions to membership, few in number, 
but choice in quality. The worship 
services are appreciated and followed 
with interest. The evangelical spirit 
of Methodism is welcomed with sym- 
pathy and extends its radiating influ- 
ence by means of preaching and by the 
circulation of our paper, “Evangel and 
Progress.” We are still without the use 
of the basement under the church. In 
this way one-half of our activity is 
broken. 

The Annex at La Redoute—‘The 
Open Air Villa,” with its evangelistic 
meetings, créche, Thursday school and 
Boy Scout groups, forms an interesting 
center of work. 

Evangelistic Work Among European 
Women and Girls—Miss Anderson 
writes: “The past year has been one of 
“consolidation” rather than “extension.” 
The meetings for women, especially, 
have been more regularly attended than 
of late years, and are marked by a 
deeper interest in spiritual things and 
a spirit of fellowship which are most 
encouraging. 

Evening meetings have been held 
from time to time, with the help of our 
French pastors, the women and girls 
preparing a little musical program and 
inviting their men folk, thus bringing 
them under the sound of the gospel mes- 
sage. 

“We are succeeding gradually in the 
effort to draw the attention of our 
people toward the church as a center. 
The girls of both sections (Rovigo and 


Belcourt) now meet in the vestry of 
the church once a fortnight and remain, 
after their own Bible class, to the evan- 
gelistic service held by the pastor. 

“The organization of a small group of 
‘Scouts’ and ‘Wolf Clubs’ is apparently 
helping to solve the problem of what 
to do with our boys.’ The timely as- 
sistance of a French friend is doing 
much to consolidate the work among 
children and to meet the ever urgent 
need of more and more house to house 
visiting, our conviction deepening with 
passing years that it is ‘one by one’ 
that souls are reached.” 

French University Student Work—The 
Misses Van Dyne write: “The demand 
for a student home grows more insist- 
ent with each year, and we are com- 
pelled to rent two rooms of a neighbor 
in an adjoining apartment for four 
more students whom we could not re- 
fuse. This gives us a student family 
representing all the departments of the 
University: medicine, pharmacy, law 
and letters. As yet there is no hostel 
or home for young women coming from 
Morocco, Tunisia and the interior of 
Algeria to study in the University here, 
the only Government University for all 
this great territory. 

“We feel there is an opportunity here 
for a great student movement, and we 
have been linking up the students with 
the French branch of the World Stu- 
dent Christian Federation to that end. 
The Christmas and Passion Week 
Camps, with Morning Watch, Bible 
Study and the Evening Meditation 
Hour, in which students are participat- 
ing more and more, have been gradu- 
ally preparing the way for the coming 
of a Federation leader from France. 
What a wonderful privilege to be able 
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to ‘go apart’ with this group of picked 
girls to think thoughts together, for a 
whole week, the two greatest themes in 
Christianity—the Cradle and the Cross! 
A professor who was brought into 
touch with the students in the spiritual 
atmosphere of Easter Camp had a new 
vision of the larger opportunity of serv- 
ice that could be hers, and she has since 
opened her home and her heart to the 
students, receiving the Federation Bible 
Study group regularly in her apartment. 

“A further impetus has come to the 
Algiers Federation group through the 
participation, for the first time, of two 
delegates from Algiers in a recent Con- 
gress held in Liverpool, England, 
where 2,000 students from 38 different 
countries met together to study God’s 
plan for the world. We feel that the 
Master is occupying himself with the 
student work here, and preparing a 
great movement for which we covet 
your prayers.” 

Bab-el-Oued Church—Mr. Delpy re- 
ports: “We note indeed evident prog- 
ress in all the branches of our work. 
The services for worship on Sunday 
morning are regularly followed. One 
Communion Service gathered 27 com- 
municants, all laity. The evangelistic 
meetings have been blessed. Souls have 
arrived at the knowledge of salvation. 
The young people, well organized, meet 
twice a month. We have had as many 
as 25 young men and young women. 

“Boy Scouts—Our church group is 
very prosperous. Our influence reaches 
30 children from 12 to 16 years, and 38 
younger children. The Thursday and 
Sunday Schools feel the effect of the 
success of the Scout movement. 

“Besides a meeting for young men on 
Wednesdays which aims at sanctifica- 
tion, the musicians meet on Fridays 
for choir practice in view of the Sun- 
day services. The church members and 
adherents meet on Saturday evening 
for prayer. On Mondays we gather ten 
prospective and new members ‘on trial’ 
to study the Membership Manual. 

“Christian Giving—Outside of the 
sum apportioned to us to raise, we 
have collected more than a thousand 
francs with a view to embellishing our 
hall. The Church is in a period of con- 
stant growth.” 


Constantine 


European Church—Mr. Bardet re- 
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ports: “The services for worship and 
the gospel meetings have been well at- 
tended. We hope soon to receive some 
new members on trial. Miss Webb and 
Miss Narbeth have offered us their 
house, Rue Perrigaux, for meetings. 
We have accepted and have several 
times preached to appreciative audi- 
ences. 

“Young People—The different branches, 
the Thursday and Sunday schools, 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
develop visibly. Mr. René Morin, hav- 
ing finished his military service, leads 
our group of Boy Scouts, which has 
passed through a critical period from 
loss of leaders. This group, as now or- 
ganized, numbers fifteen scouts. 

“Visits—This indispensable part of 
the work continues to give us much en- 
couragement. We have by this means 
reached several new persons and cre- 
ated a current of sympathy in favor of 
the work. My wife is warmly welcomed 
in certain Jewish families, where she 
reads the Word of God and prays. Sev- 
eral children of two of these families 
are in our Thursday and Sunday 
schools. 

“Sale—Our annual sale brought in 
3,000 francs after deduction of expenses, 
which were 2,500 francs. 

“Christmas Fete—Our large social hall 
was packed to capacity. More than 400 
people were present.” 


Oran 


Church and Work—Mr. Girardin 
writes: “The Sunday services, morning 
and afternoon, and week night services, 
have been well attended both at Oran 
and at St. Eugene. All our parishioners 
earnestly desire the building so long 
expected. We have received ten mem- 
bers on trial. One a Spaniard, who 
speaks frequently at our annex of St. 
Bugene. Two of the members received,’ 
a Jewess and-her niece, were also bap- 
tized. At one service five converted | 
Israelites took the Communion. Re- 
cently we had ten Jews at one of our 
meetings. Their presence is significant, 
especially for those working among this 
people. 

“Hpworth League—Several of the 
young people decided for Christ this 
year. Besides, the spiritual, the social, 
missionary and recreational sides have 
their place. 

“Temperance—During the recent elec- 
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tion anti-alcoholic posters were exhib. 
ited throughout the city. Letters ex- 
pounding the principles of our League 
were sent to the candidates and the 
papers. 

“Tuberculosis—Recently, Mlle. Girar- 
din, diploma nurse, gave a lecture on 
the fight against tuberculosis. A col- 
lection of 151 francs was taken up on 
behalf of the anti-tuberculosis dispen- 
sary. 

“Vacation School—Mlle. Place has 
maintained for four successive years a 
vacation school from the 15th of June 
to the 15th of September. This is truly 
a seed plot for our Sunday and Thurs- 
day schools, and a valuable aid to our 
evangelistic work. Last year the work 
had to be limited to 80 children for 
want of personnel and place. The gen- 
eral subject was ‘The Children of the 
Bible.’ 

“Sunday School—It is difficult to ob- 
tain the children on Sunday mornings. 
It is the general cleaning day for the 
poor, and the time of music lessons for 
others. Twenty children gather at the 
central hall and fifteen at St. Eugene. 

“Thursday School—Forty or fifty boys 
and girls come on Thursday afternoons. 
Mr. Bloch takes the boys, Mlle. Place 
the girls. Bible lessons and expression 
work interest the children. 

“There are 25 regular pupils at St. 
Kugene. The anti-Protestant feeling is 
strong in this suburb. 

“Daily Class—At the close of the 
school each day Mlle. Place gathers 15 
to 20 children, supervising their home 
lessons. They also learn new hymns 
and prepare for the fetes. 

“Scouts and Girl Guides—By this 
means we succeed in maintaining the 
contact with the former pupils of our 
Thursday schools. Three of the Girl 
Guides are members on trial and others 
would join us if permitted by their par- 
ents to do so. 

“Visits are made to the parents, and 
tracts are distributed. The sick are alsa 
visited by Mlle. Place. The amount 
raised last year by the Church was 
5,071 francs.” 


Sousse 

European Church and Work—Mr. 
Chappius reports: “The meetings have 
been less well attended this year, but a 


deeper spiritual work has been accom- 
plished. 
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“Services for Worship and Gospel 
Meetings—We have to note this year 
two interesting conversions among the 
soldiers. 

“One was a German soldier of the For- 
eign Legion, a victim to drink. After 
many struggles and many falls this sol- 
dier came to the Cross, seeking aid 
and humbling himself. 

“The other, a legionary of English or- 
igin, had studied to become an engi- 
neer. He was an unbeliever, but had 
been seeking the Truth for a long time. 
He attended some of the meetings, and 
I had some private conversations with 
him. Wounded by the kick of a horse, 
he was taken to the hospital, and there 
he found his Saviour. His moral suffer- 
ings had made him wish for death. One 
night, unable to sleep, he read in a book 
I had loaned him, this verse, ‘I am the 
Light.’ These words were a revelation 
to him. Ashamed of his unbelief, he 
sought pardon, the Light entered into 
his soul. The next day, full of joy, 
he repeated to all who visited him, ‘I 
believe.’ 

“For a year now I have visited the 
Protestant legionaries at ‘Sidi-el-Hani, 
40 kilometers from Sousse. Once a 
month I hold a meeting there for a 
score of soldiers. Our Christmas fete 
there was quite successful. Twenty-six 
legionaries came to the Lord’s table. 

“The prayer meeting at Sousse is reg- 
ularly held with an average attendance 
of ITs 

“Young People’s League—Our Young 
People’s League maintains its vigor. 
Several members have given very inter- 
esting talks during the year.” 


Tunis 

EKuropean Church and Work—Mr. 
Benezet writes: “At the end of this 
year devoted entirely to the preaching 
of the gospel at Tunis, we thank God 
for his manifest protection and bless- 
ings. We feel how very necessary and 
urgent is this work of salvation and 
spiritual renewal which we have under- 
taken. 

“We will not repeat what is already 
known on the subject of the necessity 
for our work in such a center as this to 
have an adequate equipment. If we 
have no guns, said a peasant of Vendee, 
we will use our scythes. The scythes be- 
come notched, sometimes striking 
against the hard envelop of the enemies 
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of our work, but the divine Whetter 
never fails us. ‘My grace is sufficient, 
my force is made perfect in weakness.’ 
This we have experienced right through 
this year. We have had to change tac- 
tics sometimes, for in this crossroad 
center of Tunis it is necessary to use 
much tact and never forget the lessons 
of the experiences we have made to our 
hurt. Our work has had its successes 
and its reverses, but our activity, un- 
hindered in spite of sickness, ends in a 
net gain in the attendance at the meet- 
ings, aS well as by the number of our 
adherents and earnest sympathizers 
with our work and the spiritual influ- 
ence gained, which influence no statis- 
tics can express. 

“Our hall is not remarkable for its ap- 
pearance, and some persons who now 
follow our meetings were hindered 
from coming before because they had 
been told that we did not preach Jesus 
Christ. As Nathaniel, who despised 
Nazareth, they came and saw, and, with- 
out doubt, because there was no guile in 
them, they believed. 

“The new Sewing Guild, with which 
Mlle. Guidici is occupied, follows its 
normal course. The fetes at the end 
of the year have shown the progress 
made by the girls. 

“We have formed a Young Women’s 
Christian Association, which fills the 
spiritual needs of the European young 
women. Young girls of all denomina- 
tions belong to it. This helps to make 
us known and is an efficient aid for 
the work of God in general and for our 
work in particular.” 


ARAB AND KABYLE WORK 


Algiers 

Native Town Church and Work—Mr. 
Villon states: “Meetings, classes and 
worship. It is interesting to notice the 
spirit of emulation among our children 
to arrive first with the highest number 
of points. The older children take an 
even greater share of responsibility and 
help both to maintain order and to en- 
sure the proper working of the classes. 
The progress among the native children 
is remarkable this year. Four girls and 
two boys were able to obtain the num- 
ber of points fixed to allow them to be 
present at the Christmas fete. 

“An elderly lady, speaking to me re- 
cently about her daughter, who had 
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given her much cause for anxiety, said: 
‘My daughter is now kind and good. 
She bought a Bible and, instead of go- 
ing out, she reads it and explains it to 
us every evening there is no meeting.’ 

“Hostel for Young Men—Our ‘Home,’ 
for young men continues to rejoice our 
hearts. Those who leave us do not for- 
get the Rue Marengo, and send us news 
of themselves, or come to see us when 
in the town. The two groups—stu- 
dents and working lads—get along very 
well together, and we have never to 
intervene to make peace. 

‘“Deceased—Death has come _ and 
knocked at our door, taking from us 
our dear brother El Hadi, baptized last 
year. He was an attendant in the Civil- 
ian Hospital, and was carried off by 
tuberculosis, contracted in caring for 
the sick. Up to his last moments he 
rendered a marvelous testimony of 
Christian faith and love. Very sick 
himself, he never hesitated to get up in 
answer to the call of those who were 
suffering. As one of the daily papers 
said of him, he had made of his pro- 
fession a _ veritable priesthood. He 
knew he was going to his heavenly 
Father, and half an hour before his de- 
parture, seizing the hand of an attend- 
ant, he said, ‘I am a Christian, I am a 
Christian.’ We were able, after fulfill- 
ing certain formalities with the author- 
ities, to bury him as a Christian. 

“Circulation of Literature—This year 
several hundreds of gospels have been 
sold and several thousands of tracts 
also. Periodicals, such as: “The Rain- 
bow,” and other publications, have been 
distributed in letter boxes. Some have 
been given at the request of people in- 
terested.” 


Constantine } 

Arab Church Work—Mr. Robb writes: 
“We are seeking to get into vital touch 
with both Arab and Jew in this im- 
portant city of Constantine. Every 
Sunday afternoon the Arab Church 
meets at 3 o’clock. A few men and 
women come, besides the boys and girls 
at the Homes. A boys’ class on Thurs- 
day morning gives us encouragement. ~ 

“The Bible Depot gives us a real foot- 
hold in the Arab town and is a center of 
influence. Passersby enter and most 
encouraging conversations ensue. The 
afternoons see us in the Arab town, 
going from shop to shop with our books. 
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Often we get into an Arab café where 
from ten to thirty men will be gathered. 
This gives us a fine opportunity to read 
with them and explain our message, 
then sell our books. We have had many 
interesting conversations with men in 
their shops. Sometimes they would ask 
us to sit down while they brought 
coffee. 

“Once a week we go to the surround- 
ing villages. We have been very much 
encouraged on these occasions. Here 
is an example. Hamma is a village 
some six miles from Constantine. At 
its Arab café we find about a dozen 
men. We take our seat beside them in 
the nice sunshine and order our two 
coffees. This gives us the right to the 
seats on which we sit. They inquire 
about our books, so we read to them 
the story of the Good Samaritan and 
interpret the Master’s message in the 
light of this beautiful parable. All 
listen with deepest interest and the only 
man who can read hastens to buy the 
gospel in which the story is to be found. 
Immediately he gets into a corner to 
read it again for himself. In many 
cases books and portions are sold and 
carried to other towns and villages. 
There is much to be done by the spread 
of the Scriptures and good books.” 

Evangelistic Work—Miss Webb re. 
ports: “The progress of the evangelistic 
work has been much the same as in 
other years—classes, visiting in the 
houses, care of children and medical 
help. In the early part of the year I 
was called to Il Maten, and during my 
absence of two months, some of the 
classes were continued and carried on 
by one of the exhorters, Madame Djez- 
zar, assisted by two of the elder girls 
from the Home. 

“In the late summer Miss Loveless and 
I went into some of the country settle- 
ments and were able to bring relief tc 
several very sick people. A great wel- 
come always awaits us on these visits, 
and we look forward to the possibility 
of regular itineration. 

“The town work responded in October 
and we had a good rally of children t3 
~ the various classes. 

“We were heartened at this time by 
the return of Miss Narbeth from her 
furlough, and her coming to the evan- 
gelistic work was most opportune. Dur- 
ing her stay in the States, Miss Nar- 
beth had the joy of securing a gift 
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which enabled us to buy the premises 
in which we are working at present, 
and which we are developing into a 
neighborhood house. Since the pur- 
chase, the necessary cleaning, repairs, 
alterations and further cleaning have 
had to be done, and much time and 
strength have been consecrated to that 
work. In addition to the Arab work, 
the house is also a useful factor in the 
French work, providing as it does a 
center for evening meetings. 

“A small house was offered us in the 
village of Sidi Mabrouk, and as we had 
been desirous of opening work there 
to follow up our visiting, we were glad 
to accept the offer. A splendid group 
of boys and girls await our weekly vis- 
its, and we are beset with requests to 
give elementary teaching to the boys.” 


Fort National and Region 

Mr. Blackmore writes: ‘At the last 
Conference our work in the Kabylias 
for the year was included in one dis- 
trict. Our personnel, even more skele-. 
ton-like, has all it can do just to keep 
things going. This means great waste 
in obtaining and conserving results. 
To obtain converts, though hard, is not — 
our hardest task. To build up Christian 
character is harder work and takes up 
much more time. For that we must 
have more European personnel, well 
grounded in Christian life and doctrine, 
until we have more advanced Kabyle 
workers. 

“In the last month of the year we had 
our first district meeting at Sidi Aich. 
During the sessions we had an inaugu- 
ration service for the newly built hall 
in which the meeting was held. 

“In Grande Kabylie, at Fort National, 
we are just carrying on. The lack of a 
second missionary in this part is a great 
handicap. Doors are wide open, Ka- 
byles and Europeans are well disposed 
toward us, but it is impossible for one 
man to cover all the ground satisfac- 
torily, with the result that trying to do 
a little all round, nothing gets properly 
done. At Agouni Bourar the classes 
are doing well, and our position in that 
fanatical center is constantly improy- 
ing. 4 

“At Fort National we are beginning a 
new form of social help for the women, 
trying out and operating an improved 
kind of handloom by which we hope to 
enable the native women to earn three 
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times as much as at present, turning 
out more tissues, and thus furnishing a 
whole circle of women with work in 
preparing the wool. Mrs. Blackmore is 
giving much time to this new effort. 

“In the Ouadhias tribe our work has 
been sorely tried during the year. Last 
April, Jules Zeddam, our preacher 
(blind) in the Ouadhias, accidentally shot 
his eldest sister. Fear as to the result 
appears to have led him to yield to en- 
treaties to hide the affair. But it leaked 
out, and Zeddam was put in prison un- 
der a charge of murder, and after eight 
months is still there, the case not hay- 
ing yet been tried. Certain aspects of 
the Zeddam case are very informing 
for us missionaries. But in view of the 
incidents leading up to this fatal shoot- 
ing, the Kabyle villagers take their own 
view of the case, and see God’s hand in 
it, so that in their eyes the Mission 
does not appear to have lost in pres- 
tige. On the contrary, they seem t) 
think that God is watching over our 
interests. 

“Mesdemoiselles Rambaud and Girard 
have had to come through many diffi- 
culties. The latter kept on her girls’ 
school and did well. She, unfortunately, 
has left us now, as she was much needed 
at home. Mlle. Rambaud is maintain- 
ing her magnificent spirit of sacrificial 
labor in many ways, medical, classes, 
practical manual work, ete. 

“For the future, seeing the importance 
and peculiar difficulties of that post, I 
would urge our Mission to put there a 
capable French missionary couple. Es- 
pecially in view of the further develop- 
ment there by the construction of the 
dispensary down at the Ouadhias mar- 
ket center, the fruit of Miss Georgiana 
Such’s constant effort, and which should 
be in operation by next spring.” 


Il Maten 

The Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society workers report: “That the girls’ 
day school was going well, with 30 pu- 
pils in attendance. The teaching pro- 
gram is divided between ordinary les- 
sons and the learning of manual arts. 
A native woman teaches the latter. The 
girls are becoming easier to manage. 
Mile. Chevrin is encouraged. 

“The medical work there has been re- 
opened, and the Doctor visits again as 
formerly. Mlle. Annen says that an 
average of forty sick persons come on 
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medicine days. She reports that two 
Kabyle women are ready for baptism. 

“Said Abouadaou reports on the work 
among the men and boys. The classes 
for the latter are kept up regularly 
three times a week, but our brother 
laments the fact that they do not ob- 
tain conversions. Rabbiah, his co-work- 
er, and he visits some villages each 
week, and are well received. The re- 
ligious services held among the sick 
who come for medicines are encourag- 
ing.” 
Sidi Aich 

Mr. and Mrs. Rochedieu were com- 
pelled to leave the field for health rea- 


sons. (See report of Sidi Aich Indus- 
trial School under Institutions). 


Sousse 

Arab Work—Mr. Lochhead writes: “I 
find it extremely difficult to write a re- 
port for 1928. For the first four 
months of the year we were in charge 
of the Arab Boys’ Home in Constantine. 
Then in May we removed to the apart- 
ment which Mr. Smith vacated when 
he returned to Algiers, and I became 
responsible for the Arab Church and 
evangelistic work, Mr. Douglas taking 
over the direction of the Boys’ Home. 

“After our summer holiday we came 
to Sousse in September to direct the 
Arab work. We have been much hin- 
dered through the serious illness of our 
daughter Rhoda. We were all looking 
forward to an extension of the work in 
Sousse and neighborhood. The oppor- 
tunities for work are boundless, and if 
ever it was true of a mission field, it 
is of this one, that the harvest is great 
and the laborers are few. Our faithful 
native brother, Sidi Abdelwahad, has 
been assiduous in his attendance at our 
Bible Depot, where he has daily oppor- 
tunities for preaching to the twos and 
threes who come to speak with him and 
ask questions. We had hoped to open 
two out-stations where we intended be- 
ginning medical work and preaching, 
but owing to my daughter, Dr. Rhoda’s 
illness, this has had to be delayed in 
the meantime.” 

Arab Medical and Evangelistic Work 
—Miss Marjorie Lochhead reports for 
herself and her sister, Dr. Lochhead, 
who is ill: “The number of patients at 
the dispensary has steadily increased. 
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We have been having from 20 to 30 
each morning. Sometimes aS many as 
50, and with our limited accommodation 
it is difficult to cope with so many at a 
time. Thus, needing more assistance, 
we asked Madame Boukhechem to come 
and help us in the mornings. The 
women generally come in groups from 
the villages or nomad tents away out 
in the country, and wait until each 
member of the group they belong to is 
ready to come away. Madame Rouk- 
hechem and I speak to the different 
groups in the dispensary or in the wait- 
ing room. : 

“We have had many interesting cases, 
among them that of a woman whom 
we mentioned in our report last year 
as showing much interest in the gospel, 
the eldest of a rich man’s three wives. 
She fell ill last spring and wished to 
come to stay with us, as she refused to 
go into any hospital here. Her husband 
expostulated with her over her desire 
to come to us and said to her, ‘What 
will our friends say if you accept these 
people’s religion?’ She said to him, 
‘You may do as you like, but I wish to 
go to them.’ Having no hospital, it was 
impossible for us to take her in, but the 
Rey. and Madame Boukhechem very kind- 
ly did so, although it meant a lot cf work, 
which they cheerfully did, and we are 
sure they were a blessing to the woman, 
who was with them for six weeks. 

“One morning a girl arrived on a don- 
key with her sister. The girl was very 
ill with pneumonia, and if we had had a 
hospital we could have taken her in. 
She came from a little group of huts 
about three kilometers from Sousse, and 
we had to send her back, with instruc- 
tions to the sister as to how to nurse 
her. We visited this girl two or three 
times, but it was a long hot walk, and 
we wished so much that we could have 
seen her lying in a clean hospital bed, 
instead of on the hard floor, almost de- 
voured by flies. She has recovered, 
and both she and her sister have shown 
a very grateful spirit for the little we 
did for them. 

“Almost all the summer we were able 
to continue our little Arabic meeting on 
Sunday afternoons, and had with us 
Mr. and Mrs. Long, from Kairouan, 
who were a few months in Sousse, and 
occasionally two or three Arab women 
they had with them.” 
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Tunis 

Arab Church and Evangelistic Work 
—Mr. Kiser reports: “The work in Tu- 
nis has suffered this year from lack 
of personnel. We have had too many 
things on hand, and have not been able 
to give the necessary time to this 
branch of the work. There is a good 
spirit in the Sunday morning services 
which have been conducted regularly. 
The Union Sunday school with the 
French Church is an important branch 
of the work. The Sunday afternoon 
evangelistic meetings have been very 
interesting. We always have from 
twelve to fifteen men at these meetings, 
sometimes more. They generally listen 
very well, and we have a good oppor- 
tunity to present the gospel. 

“We have organized. the young Arabs 
who have made a profession of being 
Christians, into a league, which meets 
every Thursday evening for study and 
discussion of biblical and other sub- 
jects. Special speakers have addressed 
us at other times. We have twenty 
members who pay their dues, a number 
of whom are baptized. The League is 
planning to emphasize colportage as 
one line of its activity. Sidi Beddaf 
and Sidi Ben Taib take an active part 
in these different activities. Sidi Bed- 
dai is at the Bible Depot regularly, 
where he has many opportunities of 
speaking with men. 

“At our Christmas program a collec- 
tion was taken for the work of a 
missionary among the Armenians. This 
missionary is of the society represented 
by Misses Macusson, Nyberg and Karen.” 
The collection amounted to 1,112 frances. 

Arab Evangelism (Women and Girls) 
—Miss Marcusson writes: “The past 
year has marked some progress in the 
work among Moslem women and chil- 
dren. The Arab House occupied by the 
Mission serves as a center for our work 
among women. Madame Kallel’s de- 
voted work among the girls and the 
women, as well as her Christian life, 
gives much hope for the future. The 
classes for manual work are held every 
day, except Friday, the number of little 
girls increases as wellas in the Sunday 
school. In visiting the women in their 
homes we have found certain young 
women pupils or teachers in schools for 
Moslem girls whom we have received in 
our Home. 
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“At Bizerte the Christian friends wel- 
come us at our monthly visits. 

“The question of the emancipation of 
the Moslem woman seems to be much ta 
the front in Tunis. In the past, certain 
Arab women had meetings among them- 
selves to discuss the question of liberty 
of the Moslem woman, but quite recent- 
ly a Madame M. made with uncovered 
face at the ‘Palace of French Societies’ 
an intelligent and courageous plea in 
favor of the suppression of the veil, the 
elementary step in the emancipation of 
the Moslem woman, before an audience 
of over a thousand persons, among 
whom were sixty to eighty veiled Mos- 
lem women sprinkled about among the 
audience. What can we do to show 
them that in the Gospel of Christ is 
found true liberty?” 


HOMES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Algiers 

Mr. Smith reports the number of boys 
in the Home is the same as last year— 
40. They are the same boys as last 
year. : 

Church Relationship—Ten are mem- 
bers of the Church in full relation, eight 
are members on trial. All these have 
been baptized. 

Religious Instruction—tThere is a spir- 
it of reverent attention in the meei- 
ings for worship and religious instruc- 
tion. Most of the boys seem susceptible 
to religious and moral teaching. They 
are divided into two Sunday School de- 
partments with a total of six classes. 

School Work—All, except four who 
are at work, go to the Government 
schools. Two are at the Lyceé, or Hign 
School, two in the Complementary 
Course, five in the Certificate Class. 
During the year only one presented 
himself for the Primary School Certii- 
icate. He passed. This year, five are 
preparing for it. 

Manual Work—All have a certain por- 
tion of manual work each day, and 
especially on Thursdays, the weekly hol- 
iday. They have a certain amount of 
home lessons to do each evening, so 
that the time for manual training is 
limited. During the summer the older 
boys worked hard in the garden and 
generally with a good spirit. 

Special needs—One long felt need is 
that of a sports leader who could also 
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organize the lads into Boy Scout groups. 
They are in sufficient number to be or- 
ganized independently of outside groups, 
and during the summer could camp in 
the Home grounds. Organized play and 
team discipline has a great role to play’ 
in moral education. 

General Remarks—From my experi- 
ence in this and the Constantine Home, 
I believe that it is of the utmost im- 
portance to carry on an intensive evani- 
gelistic work in the regions from which 
we draw our boys. This will ensure a 
better selection from among those who 
are already influenced by Christianity, 
and the work of the Homes will con- 
tribute together with the evangelistic 
work to build up a Christian commu- 
nity. This can be seen already to some 
extent in the close relation which ex- 
ists between the Algiers Boys’ Home 
and three stations, especially in Ka- 
bylia: Les Ouadhias, in the Fort Na- 
tional Region, has furnished 18 of our 
boys in the Home at present; five are 
from the Il Maten and Sidi Aich region, 
nine from Djemaa Sahridj, a station 
worked by another Mission. 

Algiers Girls Home and Il Maten 
Work—Miss Smith and Miss Welch re- 
port: “The report for 1928 calls for 
thanksgiving. God’s mercy has been 
over us all the year through. 

“Three girls, two of them Kabyles, 
have been training as hospital nurses 
in France. y 

“The care of the work at Il Maten 
has fallen heavily on us during Miss 
Robinson’s 15 months’ absence, but all 
goes well. The Girls’ Day School is 
full. During the cold months the chil- 
dren have a mid-day meal, the funds 
being found by the members of the 
Home Missionary Society, founded this 
year at ‘Les Aiglons’ by Miss Wysner. 
Mlle. Chevrin is selling ‘raffiia’ and 
knitting done by her pupils. Mlle. An- 
nen’s village work and classes at the 
station have kept up. The money need- 
ed comes in from unexpected quarters, 
and we are preparing to welcome back 
Miss Robinson in March. 

“The Field Treasurer and Secretary’s 
work grows heavier, but there too rests 
God’s blessing. ‘The needs of the ever- 
growing work are supplied, often in 
strange ways, for extra funds are often 
necessary for un-looked-for emergencies. 
The earnest leaders in America keep in 
touch with all the various activities, 
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their never-failing sympathy is the bond 
of union between us. 

“Miss Wysner has had three months 
in Paris for French. This finishes her 
two years of study; she has already 
started Kabyle. During our holiday in 
England she and Miss Anderson were 
in charge of the Girls’ Home.” 


Constantine 

Boys’ Home—Mr. Douglas writes: “In 
our home there are twenty boys, rang- 
ing in age from 5 to 17 years. Half of 
them have entered during the past year 
and are, we believe, making progress 
both in school work and development of 
character. Our oldest boy enlisted in 
the Army in July. He remains faith- 
ful to the Church, sincere in his Chris- 
tian faith, and is a means of bringing 
others to see the light as he has discov- 
ered it. Another of the older boys has 
gone from the Home to work in the 
city. He too remains faithful. There is 
no doubt as to the influence of the 
Home in the past years on the lives of 
these young men. Although my own 
experience in this work is limited, ! 
have come to look upon it as an oppor- 
tunity open before us to form Chris- 
tian character and to produce lives that 
are really uplifting humanity.” 

Girls’ Home—Miss Loveless writes: 
“What a joy it is to be reunited again, 
no one absent on furlough, but all worx- 
ing with concerted effort to lift high the 
Cross in the Moslem city. While Miss 
Ostrom is giving the major part of her 
time to language study, she is able to 
take some needlework classes, and her 
presence, influence and prayers are 
strengthening forces. 

“Our desire is not yet realized for 
the Arab Girls’ Home building. It sure- 
ly is a ‘long, long trail,’ but some day 
we hope we may ‘reach this land of 
dreams’ in seeing the Home properly 
housed and the different departments 
of work cared for, that each may be 
developed in a better fashion. 

“Notwithstanding our somewhat 
crowded circumstances, the work has 
been going on, and we have much cause 
for praise in seeing the struggle for 
victory in the lives of some of our girls. 
On Sunday afternoons we pass a happy 
hour in fellowship and song with our 
older girls, who love to come home and 
gather round us. They have had their 
education in the Home, and are now 
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earning their own living in various 
ways in the town, no longer at the ex- 
pense of the Mission, but turning to us 
as Home when they have any free time. 
What a joy to realize that these girls, 
having Christ, have the strength whicn 
enables them to take their stand with 
the French girls of the city, to open 
the way from the veil of Islam to a 
future of freedom and dignity for the 
other women of their race who would 
follow in the way of the Cross. Three 
of our girls have entered into full mem- 
bership in the church during the year, 
and one, having signified her desire to 
be a Bible woman, is now training at 
the evangelistic center. 

“Our Junior Epworth League has been 
a means of widening the interest of 
the girls, and this interest has taken 
the practical form of sending a contri- 
bution to America for Worid Service, 
and another to the evangelistic work 
among their own people. The money 
was earned by selling their hand work. 
School reports have been satisfactory, 
and the health record excellent through- 
out the year.” 


Tunis 


Boys’ Home—Mr. Kiser reports: 
“There is no change in the number of 
boys in the Home this year. We are no 
longer faced with the problem of get- 
ting boys for the Home nor of keeping 
them here. From the number offered, 
we are able to choose to the best of 
our ability the most promising ones to 
fill any vacancies which occur. It 
would seem that the time has come 
when a certain payment should be asked 
when possible for the boys. We now 
have four for whom a small regular 
monthly payment is made. This will 
be a help in creating a spirit of recog- 
nition of the benefits offered. The boys 
for the most part are making continued 
progress in school, both those in the 
elementary school and those in the sec- 
ondary school—Colege Alaoui. 

“There are the ups and downs, but 
generally there is a good spirit in the 
Home, and the boys really wish to de- 
velop. More and more we are driven 
to emphasize the need of a real spirit- 
ual work because for man alone real 
results in character building are impos- 
sible, but with God all things are pos- 
sible. It is that certainty which gives 
confidence for the future,” 
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Girls’ Home—Miss Nyberg writes: 
“Our little fir tree lives and grows in 
spite of the north winds and the Siroc- 
cos which pass over it continually. We 
have at this time 14 girls, of whom six 
are aged from 13 to 17. One of them 
will be married in the spring. Another 
goes to the Domestic Science School. 
The other larger girls, one of whom 
makes an excellent helper with the girls, 
do all the work of the house. Every- 
thing is going on nicely with the help 
of Mlle. Pommier. A good sisterly spir- 
it reigns among our girls.” 


Algiers 


Bible Institute—Mr. Lindsay writes: 
“A most natural question and the ques- 
tion most frequently asked by visitors 
at the Bible Institute is: ‘How many 
students have you?’ During 1928-29 we 
have maintained a total enrollment of 
two students. The number two has 
been called the miraculous number. 
Does it not say in the book of Deuteron- 
omy, 32-30, that ‘One shall chase a 
thousand, and two shall put ten thou- 
sand to flight.’ It is with such measur- 
ing of our possibilities, it is with such 
high hopes that we are carrying on. 
From the little acorns grow the mighty 
oaks. If it were not for such a philos- 
ophy of life, and the expectation of 
finding the humanly impossible done 
for us at any turn of the road or the 
next corner we could not carry on. But 
as ‘faith is the substance of things 
hoped for and the evidence of things 
not seen’ we propose to be men of faith 
and thus to possess this land one day 
in that spirit.” 


Kabyle District 

Sidi Aich Industrial and Agricultural 
School—Mr. Palpant writes: “It was 
with regret we saw Mr. and Mrs. Roche- 
dieu leave us. We had worked togeth- 
er during these first years of our work 
at Sidi Aich in full fellowship of spirit. 
We ask God to send missionaries to re- 
place them. 

“Fire—In March last, fire destroyed 
part of our buildings in which were the 
dormitories of the pupils, obliging us 
to improvise dormitories and to reduce 
the number of our boys. We have re- 
built and have now a building much 
better adapted to our needs, with much 
more room, and a fine hall for worship. 
Thus real progress has been made, This 
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year has been particularly heavy, but 
two young helpers have taken a large 
part in the common effort, and all have 
given the best of themselves. 

“Farm—tThe development of the farm 
has been continued so as to make it 
serve in the best way to form and guide 
our young men. This year, thanks to 
the noria, work by a motor, from the 
well sunk last year, the water flows in 
abundance. We have been able to plant 
trees. Our plain is going to flourish. 

“The activity of our young men in 
the carpentry school has continued its 
upward progression in a notable man- 
ner, the output being 50 per cent more 
than in 1927. 

“In the region itself by building op- 
erations, and by making simple furni- 
ture for the indigenous population of 
the mountains, we have brought our 
contribution to an interesting evolu- 
tion, toward an amelioration of the na- 
tive type of dwelling, and of the home 
where the family is developed. 

“Our field of action has extended to 
the building of a church for the Re- 
formed Evangelical Church of Bougie, 
of a dispensary for our Mission at the 
Marche des Ouadhias, a missionary res- 
idence at Djemaa Sehridj, and we have 
helped our friends the Lambs at Iril 
Zekri, in the building of another mis- 
sionary dispensary. There have been 
also all the improvements made in our 
stations at Sidi Aich and I] Maten.” 


Literature and Publications 

Mr. Smith reports: ‘‘Nearly all the 
time I can spare from the demands of 
the Home is taken up with the prepara- 
tion of the New Testament in North 
African Arabic. The plan is to pro- 
duce the whole New Testament in about 
600 pages. The printing will be done 
so as to permit of dividing the whole 
into portions for wider distribution. 
The demand for the New Testament 
will be chiefly in those distircts where 
regular evangelistic and church work in 
Arabic is carried on. This is being 
done in cooperation with the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. It would be 
gratifying if the whole New Testament 
could be printed for use during the 
Centenary celebrations in commemora- 
tion of the establishing of French rule 
in North Africa in 1830. 

“The first of a new series of tracts for 
Moslems in French, giving the story of 
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outstanding men converted from Islam, 
has been recently published, entitled, 
‘The Testimony of Maulvi Sultan Mo- 
hamed Boulos.’ It is to be followed 
shortly by other testimonials. 

“The first part of Old Testament 
stories in popular Arabic verse is ready 
for publication as soon as my scribe can 
get free to do the engraving. The title 
will be ‘Stories of the Prophets and 
Chronicles of the Men of Old.’ This 
series will be printed in the same form 
as the ‘Story of Jesus’ in popular rhyme. 


Review of the Year’s Reports 

“Krom the perspective of a nine 
months’ absence, these reports come 
with an unusual focus and force. 

“For Huropeans at Algiers a work of 
salvation and uplift among the needy 
populations of Belcourt and at the Re- 
doute; the remarkable piece of spiritual 
work among the young women, Univer- 
sity and Lyceé students; the strong 
young church at Bab el Oued, evangel- 
istic, spiritually alive and growing, a 
real church of the people in formation. 

“At Constantine, though not clearly 
revealed by the modest report of the 
pastor, a church and a pastor united in 
a palpitating spiritual life, eagerly seek- 
ing to save and upbuild. At Oran, in 
spite of utterly inadequate quarters, a 
bewildering variety of activities, alive 
and coordinated for spiritual victories, 
where among others, numbers of the 
race of our Lord are finding their way 
back to him. At Tunis, alert leadership 
ever faces new tasks with new methods 
and wins souls in spite of all. At 
Sousse, where again even ‘the soldier of 
the Legion’ is finding consolation and 
salvation and witnessing triumphant 
conversion. 
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“Among Moslems the task is necessar- 
ily more difficult. But here too, at Al- 
giers, as in early Methodism, the Mos- 
lem convert ‘dies well,’ dies triumphant- 
ly, testifying for Jesus. In the Kabyl- 
ias, through great tests, ground is held, 
and now young men and women are 
yielding allegiance to Jesus as Saviour 
and Lord. In Tunis, hard Tunis, other 
young men are professing the same 
Faith, and uniting in fellowship and 
service to others. At Sousse, loyal, 
self-sacrificing giving of self has yielded 
blessed fruit for the Master. 

“The day schools for girls are dem- 
onstrating their need and helpfulness. 

“The Hostel for young men students 
at Rue Marengo, Algiers, always full 
and awaiting the vacation of more of 
the building to become increasingly 
useful. 

“And -the Homes! The note from 
every one is of progress, of victory. 

“What a marvelous summary of re- 
sults as Les Aiglons, what a triumph 
of character in the young women from 
Constantine—Girls’ Home—what a note 
of quiet triumph from the Tunis Home. 
A new missionary, Mr. Douglas, sees 
the transformation of character in the 
boys under him; in ‘both the Algiers 
and the Tunis Boys’ Homes, there is a 
forward look. In all, more children are 
offered than can be taken in. 

“T do not hesitate to say that the In- 
dustrial and Farm School at Sidi Aich 
is one of the finest bits of work of its 
kind in any mission field. Technically 
and spiritually it is thrilling to find 
the faithful persistence in spite of all 
hindrances, in the effort to meet our 
tremendous need for Christian Litera- 
ture.”’ 


AUSTRIA MISSION CONFERENCE 


Reported by Heinrich Bargmann. 


Service of Christian Love 

Before the Great War broke out, it 
was well known to the authorities and 
physicians of Vienna, that the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church had a good 
deaconess work. For many years our 
deaconesses had enjoyed the reputation 
of being first class nurses. The people 
were less informed about the other go- 
cial service work of our Church. That, 


however, was changed entirely after the 
war, when at the time of the great fam- 
ine, the Methodist Episcopal Church 
was the first of all the Churches of the 
country that began relief work, and in 
the end made more sacrifices than any 
of the other Churches. This work 
could not be hid. 

The relief work was turned into a 
special children’s welfare work, which 
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is now more necessary than ever. The 
intention of the reigning party in the 
towns is to bring up the youth entirely 
without any religion. Therefore, Chris- 
tian institutions are a pressing neces- 
sity. 


Children’s Home at Tiirnitz 


; This is our principal institution. It 
is in its seventh year of activity, and 
has cared for the education of 731 chil- 
dren, as well as the recreation of 184 
adults. That means valuable help for 
bodily welfare and a good Christian in- 
fluence over the children and their par- 
ents. The selection of the children is 
made partly by the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church and partly in connection 
with the municipal office for social serv- 
ice. 


A Great Congregation 

At the time that the Palace of Justice, 
in Vienna, was set on fire by the mob, 
our Children’s Home was in great dan- 
ger. By some unknown cause, our large 
farm office, which was filled with the 
rich harvest of the summer, was burned 
to the ground. We thank God that 
neither men or beasts were injured, 
although more than 300 persons were 
sleeping in the nearby houses, and 50 
horses and other animals were sheltered 
in the farm when the fire broke out. 
Through the insurance and the great 
help of friends, we were soon able to 
restore the building. 


“Religion That I Need”’ 

One evening a man came to the Home 
very much excited, to take his children 
away. He was a member of the Com- 
munistic Party, and his comrades at 
Vienna had told him that the Children’s 
Home in Tiirnitz was a Catholic insti- 
tution. He came so late in the evening 
to take his children away, that the 
Director told him in a friendly way 
that there would be no train that eve- 
ning that he could take, and invited 
him to stay over night in the Home and 
attend the Sunday school on the follow- 
ing morning, and then if he should find 
that the children were harmed in any 
way, he would be free to take them 
home with him. When Sunday school 
was over, the friend came to the Di- 
rector with tears in his eyes, and said: 
“That is the religion I need for my chil- 
dren. ‘They shall remain here as long 
as possible.” 
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Children and Young People 

The two day nurseries at Vienna and 
St. Poelten, and the two holiday colo- 
nies, in Stegersbach and Tiirnitz, lodged 
and boarded 442 children and young 
people. The entire number of children 
and young people who have found rec- 
reation and education in the Methodist 
institutions since the great famine, 
amounts to 5,607. We thank the Lord 
and the Church that we have been able 
to do this blessed work! 


Sunday School Work 

Besides the work in our institutions, 
we try to get as many children as pos- 
sible into our Sunday schools. This 
branch of Christian work has been 
really unknown to the greater part of 
the Austrian people. The first State 
Church did not approve of this work, 
and tried all possible means to keep the 
children from attending the Sunday 
school. This is the reason why our 
Sunday schools, nowadays, are not so 
well attended as they were at the time 
of the famine. Notwithstanding, the 
Sunday school work in general has 
made great progress in Austria during 
the last years, which is due largely to 
the influence of the Methodist work. 


New Deaconess Home 

For more than 30 years the Methodist 
deaconesses have been doing a devoted 
work in Vienna, and in many other 
places. This work has been greatly ap- 
preciated. The sisters formerly had 
but a modest home on the fourth floor 
of the small Methodist House in the 
Trautsohngasse, where the rooms were 
unsuited to their work. Before the war 
a project for a suitable home was about 
realized, but the war and the inflation 
of the currency devoured all ready 
money. Now, however, a suitable home 
with twenty apartments and a great 
garden with lovely surroundings has 
been purchased. The garden is large 
enough to be used as a site for a hos- 
pital. 


New Church at Vienna 

The First Methodist Church in 
Vienna, Mother-church of all Methodism 
in Austria, Jugo-Slavia and Hungary, 
dedicated a new church building last 
summer. The building is called Gospel 
Hall, as it was the desire of the con- 
gregation to have it as free from deco- 
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ration as possible. It is thought that 
it will be several years before the pro- 
jected building is entirely completed 
and ready for use. Although the Vien- 
nese people are accustomed to monu- 
mental churches, they showed great 
interest in the dedication of this sim- 
ple Methodist Church. Reports in all 
the daily Vienna papers were particu- 
larly friendly. The new church was 
not large enough to accommodate all 
the people who wished to attend the 
service. The congregation, as well as 
the minister, is happy to have a church 
large enough to accommodate the peo- 
ple for worship and to offer to the Sun- 
day school and Epworth League com- 
fortable rooms. They have not suffi- 
cient funds to build a parsonage, which 
is a disappointment to the members and 
friends who wish to confer with the 
minister, and much time is lost in seek- 
ing his home. 


Czechoslovakian Work in Vienna 
Methodism has four German-speaking 
and one Czechoslovakian congregation 
in Vienna. The latter has a most im- 
portant task, as the town has more than 
300,000 Czechoslovaks. According to 
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the lodging laws, they are not allowed 
to hold services in a private house. 
They meet, therefore, in a hired hall, 
where the Sunday school is also held. 
The hall was formerly a cinema house. 
The church held successful revival 
services and many people were saved. 


Financial Condition 

The work of Methodism in Austria is 
greatly hindered by lack of money. The 
larger congregations have been striving 
for financial self-support and have been 
quite successful, in view of the small 
income of the church members and the 
continued lack of employment. All con- 
gregations are forced to avoid any mis- 
sion work involving great expense. 
Therefore, the Methodist Church of 
Austria cannot attain her aim, to spread 
the Gospel of Chrigt throughout all 
Austria as quickly as she expected to 
do some years ago. But the aim rests 
unchangeable. We can see, daily, to 
what desolation it leads, when a great 
part of the nation lives without a God 
and the growing generation receives an 
education devoid of Christ. The inci- 
dents of every day illustrate how neces- 
sary our service among the people is. 


CENTRAL GERMANY CONFERENCE 


Reported by K. 


General 

This Conference has had a year of 
success and natural development. This 
we owe to God, but it is to be highly 
valued in face of the fact that other 
European Conferences have had to 
struggle seriously in order to keep up 
the standard of the last year. Financial 
self-support has been loyally main- 
tained, while spiritual life is pulsing 
through the congregations, causing them 
to do their utmost in keeping the for- 
ward movement alive, faithful to the 
principles of the Methodist Church. 


Statistics 


The statistics show that the member- 
ship has increased by 221, making a to- 
tal of 14,447; 4,437 members on trial 
and 10,010 in full connection. The 
number of those who have been re- 
ceived on trial is very gratifying, be- 
ing not less than 1,055. If we include 
in the total membership the 50 preach- 
ers and four preachers-on-trial, also 


Albert Wenzel 


2,847 church-children, we have 17,348 
Methodists. 
Sunday Schools and’ Epworth 

Leagues 


There has been a decrease of 374 
Sunday school children, as compared 
with the numbers of last year. This 
can be traced back to the special con- 
ditions caused by the Great War. There 
has to be taken into account also the 
fact, that strenuous efforts have been 
made by the former State Church to 
regain influence upon the population 
neglected during former years. It is 
needless to say that the number of un- 
believing is steadily increasing by ruth- 
less agitation of the Communists and 
Socialists, who build their own organ- 
izations with the outspoken aim to im- 
pede the progress of religious people. 
But the Conference has cause to believe 
that this condition will be only tempo- 
rary; already conditions are more fa- 
vorable to our schools. At present we 
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have 142 Sunday schools, 
teachers and 8,772 scholars. 

More success has been reported with 
regard to the Epworth Leagues. There 
are 103 units with 3,484 enrolled mem- 
bers, and five Junior Leagues, with 97 
members, an increase of 145. It is a 
pleasure to look upon the young peo- 
ple’s movement. A new generation is 
coming up, having its great problems 
and yet giving rise to the greatest hope. 
The Church has this movement well in 
hand and will without doubt soon reap 
the benefits from it. The Conference is 
happy to have for this special work 
the aid of a Sunday school and Young 
People’s Secretary, Doctor Wunderlich, 
whose office is greatly adding to the 
success of this department. 


with 854 


Evangelistic and Mission Work 

No opportunity is missed to reach 
the people by special efforts. Space 
does not permit to report particular cir- 
cumstances. But it must be stated that 
the Church within the Conference is 
fully aware of its great opportunities 
and responsibilities. There are mighty 
enemies to be fought, materialistic 
forces which oppose the spreading of 
the kingdom. Step by step ground has 
to be gained and, thank God, is gained. 
Our young ministers are getting the 
best possible training in our seminary 
at Frankfurt-on-Main; 28 lay preachers 
and 189 exhorters render their valuable 
aid to the work done on 46 circuits. 
The gospel is preached in 69 churches 
and 192 preaching places, also in nu- 
merous public halls and, during sum- 
mer time, in open air services. 


Mission Tents 

The Mission Tents deserve special 
mention. Rev. H. Meyer is having no 
easy task in supervising this valuable 
work. Very successful meetings have 
been held within the boundaries of our 
Conferences at Raschau, Chemnitz, An- 
naberg, Neudorf, Plauen, Zwickau, and 
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Planitz; these added greatly to the 
progress of the work. In connection 
with the evangelistic efforts, a few 
words of appreciation should be said 
of the services which have been ren- 
dered by 139 church choirs and 88 or- 
chestral choirs, in which 5,260 members 
are serving. 


Foreign Mission Work 


This work is not neglected, though at 
present it is rather impossible to gather 
big sums for the foreign fields while 
the Conference has to struggle in order 
to maintain self-support. The interest 
is kept alive not only by numerous 
meetings, but by prayer and humble 
gifts. Nearly $500 has been collected. 
The Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety consisting of 61 societies, with 
1,451 members, raised about $308 for 
the benefit of the Society. 


Financial Results 


When one considers the fact that 
most of the members are poor laborers 
and struggling to maintain their house- 
holds, that they have given loyally to 
the Church, we appreciate the splendid 
offerings and the good spirit in which 
they have been made. The total amount 
raised was about $163,695; this means 
that every member gave about $11.50. 


Other Matters 


There are different problems to be 
solved in the near future. One of the 
most urgent problems is to _ build 
churches for the congregations, which 
have grown to such a size that the 
present churches are inadequate to hold 
the number attending. The estimates 
for the most humble buildings are, how- 
ever, very high and the congregations 
do not see their way clear to raise the 
necessary money. We trust, however, 
that the way will be found so that the 
necessary churches may be built. The 
present value of our church property is 
about $659,416, while the debt amounts 
to about $247,166. 


NORTHEAST GERMANY CONFERENCE 
Reported by A. A. Hammer 


A Wide, White Field of Work 

The Northeast Germany Conference 
extends over a territory of 500 miles in 
length from east to west, and 250 
miles in breadth from north to south. 


Along the one railroad from Madge- 
burg via Berlin and KOnigsberg to Ins- 
terberg, we find twenty larger and 
smaller towns and only in seven of 
them are we represented. From Stral- 
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sund in the north up to Sorau in the 
south we can count about sixteen towns 
of different size, but in only five of 
them is the gospel preached in Meth- 
odist churches. There are thousands of 
villages of this district in which a 
Methodist sermon has never been heard. 
There is hardly a Conference in Ger- 
many which has so many opportunities 
for work as the Northeast Germany. 
“What could we do if we had more 
money to appoint men to set up places 
of worship, to enter open doors,” writes 
one of the superintendents. 

There are three districts especially, 
in which the doors stand wide open at 
present. The district west of Scholo- 
chau (Grenzmark) where the towns of 
Hammerstein, Friedland and Neustettin 
urgently need our gospel; the region 
south of K6onigsberg in East Prussia, 
especially the towns of Gerdauen and 
Prussian Eylau; and third, the town of 
Frankfurt (Oder), where a hall for 
service has already been offered to us. 
To take up work here would mean the 
closing of a large gap between the east- 
ern and western parts of our Confer- 
ence. 


Lack of Chapels and Halls 

In most of the places open to us, 
there is a lack of suitable halls. In 
Gerdauen, our minister at Insterburg 
has been searching for a hall for a few 
years, and has not been able to find 
one. On account of the lack of accom- 
modations our work cannot be carried 
on as it ought to be, even where it is 
already started. In Berlin, no less than 
four congregations have to use halls 
which are absolutely inadequate and for 
some of which, in spite of this fact, they 
have to pay an exhorbitant rent. In 
Ebling, Marienwerder and Koslin our 
accommodations are also quite unfit. 
This need of chapels is a need of means. 
In the eastern part of our Conference, 
the economic conditions are such that 
the congregations are glad if they are 
able to pay the running expenses; it 
is quite impossible to collect a fund for 
building. And where there might be 
such a possibility, as for instance in 
Berlin, building is so expensive that 
none of the congregations, not even with 
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the aid of the whole Conference, can 
afford to build a place ot worship for 
themselves. 


Finances 

The members do what they can’ in 
this respect. The Berlin District raised 
the sum of 102,309 Marks during the 
last Conference year, 14,985, more than 
the previous year. The Stettin-KOonigs- 
berg District reports a total income of 
112,618 Marks. To appreciate these fig- 
ures in their full value, one must know 
that, for instance, in Elbing a married 
man with a number of children only 
earns about $6.00 a week, and that 
farmers in Pommern sell the butter 
they themselves produce and eat mar- 
garine, because otherwise they would be 
unable to pay their rates and taxes. 


Outward Success 

If, in spite of these difficulties, 406 
friends of our Church have become 
members, we must mark this as a great 
success. It would most certainly be 
greater if we were not obliged to bear 
so heavily on our members in this finan- 
cial respect. In the State Church of 
Germany the members have only to pay 
a small perennial tax, an insignificant 
percentage of the sums which our mem- 
bers give of their own free will. We 
therefore hope, with certainty, that for 
the present a further cut of our appro- 
priation will not take place, for our 
success in the next years depends on 
this aid. 


Social Work 

This consists of the Deaconess work 
in Berlin-Steglitz, Magdeburg and Stet- 
tin. Our clinical hospital in the for- 
mer place is always fully occupied. We 
ought to be able to enlarge it. 

In Blankenburg (Harz) and Powayen 
(Eagt Prussia) there ‘are Homes of 
the Methodist Children’s Aid. 

What we need is a home for our 
young people, in the center of our Con- 
ference, not too far from Berlin, so 
that we can give our growing young 
people the light and air they need so 
urgently and give them help there for 
body and soul. 
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NORTHWEST GERMANY CONFERENCE 
Reported by G. W. Meyer 


Statistics 


The second year after the Conference 
was organized (it formerly belonged to 
the North Germany Conference), the 
statistics show there were 3,417 mem- 
bers in full connection, 718 probation- 
ers, and 1,172 church-children, a total 
of 5,307. 


The Ministry 

The Conference includes 22 circuits, 
with 74 preaching places. There are 
24 preachers in full connection, three 
on trial and a helper in the work. In- 
cluding the superannuated members, the 
Conference has 34 members. The work 
of our preachers is very difficult. The 
preaching places are often very: widely 
separated, without railroad connection. 
Our preachers, of course, cannot afford 
autos and so have to travel per pedes 
apostolorum. But in spite of all hin- 
drances they work with great enthusi- 
asm and faith. 


Evangelization 

A great deal of evangelistic work has 
been done during the past year. Many 
souls were won for the Master, and the 
spiritual life was deepened in the 
churches. We received 263 persons in 
full connection, and 288 on probation. 
The number of converted souls is much 
larger, as not all those led to Christ in 
our meetings united with the Church. 
Among those who made a personal con- 
fession of the Saviour, were many chil- 
dren, girls and boys from our Sunday 
schools. Such gain is of greater im- 


portance than can be expressed in sta- 
tistics. 


Religious Education 

There are 53 Sunday schools, with 281 
teachers, and 2,635 children. The work 
is chiefly among the children. Many of 
our former scholars are prominent lay- 
men or preachers. 

The societies of our young people 
have 762 members. They study the 
Word of God and many branches of 
knowledge. We own a beautiful cot- 
tage, a home for the youth within the 
borders of our Conference. Here our 
young people gather for recreation, fel- 
lowship and studies. The young people 
are very active in every kind of church 
work. 


Tent-Mission 

There was great opportunity for 
work for both our tents. The larger 
one has 2,000 seats, the smaller one 
about 1,000. We had the tents in the 
large industrial centers of the Rhine- 
land, in Hamborn, Elberfeld and Gelsen- 
kirchen, where the work of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church is still young. 
The Tent-Mission tried to bring the 
gospel to the laborers, and many souls 
have been won for God and the Church. 
In spite of the fact that in the month 
of July a strong tempest damaged the 
larger tent, and much time was needed 
for repairing, the Tent-Mission was 
able to work in eight larger and smaller 
cities with success, for a better under- 
standing of Methodism, the evangeliza- 
tion of the masses and the building of 
the Kingdom of God. 


SOUTH GERMANY CONFERENCE 
Reported by H. Fellmann 


Evangelistic Reports 

True to our traditions, evangelistic 
meetings were held in all the charges 
and principal preaching places of the 
Conference, to win strangers and lost 
ones to Christ. These services were, on 
the whole, well attended in most cases, 
but the practical results were not as 
satisfactory as they ought to be. The 


cause for any failures is not far to 
seek. Partly those evangelistic meet- 
ings have lost some of their drawing 
power and decisive character, partly 
there is much “competition,” if may use 
that word, on the part of the old 
churches, Free Churches and other reli- 
gious bodies. They all have their spe- 
cial services and meetings in a real 
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Methodist fashion. In some places the 
old State Church is awakening in a 
wonderful way and shows signs of an 
encouraging spirituality; so a good 
many of those who have been led to 
Christ through the proclamation of the 
gospel by us, do not join in church fel- 
lowship with us, but remain in their 
denomination. That does not mean that 
we are getting superfluous! 


Work Among the Young People 

The number of our Sunday school 
scholars is also smaller than that of 
last year. The principal reason for 
this is that other churches are vigor- 
ously taking up Sunday school work 
and trying to win as many children as 
they can. Still, we have a good and 
great work to do among the children; 
794 teachers and officials instruct on an 
average of 6,564 scholars every Sabbath 
Day, and show their interest in the 
work by attending teachers’ courses and 
conventions. 

Our young men and young women are 
gathered in Epworth Leagues or Young 
People’s Societies, of which there are 
175. Many of them serve the church in 
choirs and musical bands. Their an- 
nual rallies and conventions were well 
attended and had an inspiring tone. 
The Epworth League Secretary, Dr. P. 
Huber, has done good work. 


Lay Workers 

We are greatly indebted to a goodly 
number of laymen as our co-workers in 
various capacities for their help un- 
stintingly given, by conducting services 
and meetings by giving their assistance 
in committee meetings and on the differ- 
ent boards as well as carrying an Official 
capacity for the temporal welfare of the 
Church. Without the co-operation of 
our local preachers and exhorters it 
would have been impossible to conduct 
services and meetings in as many as 420 
places and in a number of them twice 
and three times every Sabbath. Lay Dis- 
trict meetings were held which proved 
very instructive and inspiring for lay- 
workers. 


Temperance and Public Morals 

Special efforts have been made during 
the year by our Conference Committee 
for Temperance and Public Morals. -In 
a number of centers throughout the 
Conference, special lectures and ad- 
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dresses were given on this important 
subject, and some progress has been re- 
ported by the corresponding secretary. 
It is a matter of great gratitude, that 
so much is being done in the holy war 
against mighty King Alcohol, and that 
the fight is not without victories. Light 
is dawning. Quite a number of other 
organizations also stand side by side 
with us and teach the people in a prac- 
tical manner to make proper use of 
God’s good gifts and to prepare non-al- 
coholic drinks and beverages. This is 
one of the most potent phases in the 
fight for public soberness. 


Benevolent Institutions and Philan- 
thropic Work 
Our benevolent institutions, homes 


for the aged and children, the philan- 
thropic jand especially the deaconess 
work in hospitals, other social institu- 
tions and the churches, have been a 
source of blessing to thousands of the 
less fortunate and stricken members of 
the human family, young and old. Year 
by year the deaconess work is prosper- 
ing in a remarkable manner and with 
its practical demonstration of Christi- 
anity, is a source of great strength to 
our Church. Indeed, we cannot think 
of her being without it. 


Church Buildings and Properties 


Quite a number of churches, chapels 
and houses have been erected or pur- 
chased and opened during the year. 
and one is in course of construction 
and will soon be dedicated. Some of 
our charges are badly hampered in their 
work by the lack of proper houses of 
worship and Sunday school rooms. 
However, our people find it impossible, 
under the distressing financial condi- 
tions of the country, to find the money 
for the erections or purchase of suit- 
able buildings. 


Finances 


In view of the crippled industrial 
conditions of the country, our people 
have done well. They had to raise 
their contributions and their gifts again 
and again, and their sense of responsi- 
bility as well as their willingness to 
sacrifice are very encouraging. Many, 
poor in this world’s goods, have with 
their mite like the widow, watched by 
Jesus, given more than could be. ex- 
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pected—their “all.” The sum of 76,000 
marks more than last year has been 
raised. 

Here we must also mention our 
Church Savings Bank, an institution 
founded a little over a year ago. It is 
to remind the people of the principle 
of the venerable founder of our Church. 
“Save as much as you can” and to give 
them at the same time an opportunity 
to make their savings help the build- 
ing of the Kingdom of God. Much as- 
sistance has already been given by this 
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institution to financially weak charges 
for building purposes. 


Spiritual Life 

While in some directions there is 
room for improvement in the tone of 
the spiritual life, in others there is 
abundant proof of its presence. Quar- 
terly meetings and Love Feasts show 
often some of the old warmth and glow 
of Methodism and an earnest striving 
for the “holier and better things of 
life.” 


SOUTHWEST GERMANY CONFERENCE 
Reported by J. W. E. Sommer 


A Frontier Conference 


The Southwest Germany Conference 
is situated on the Franco-German fron- 
tier and includes the whole of the 
territory still occupied by the allied 
troops, and though many of the re- 
strictions that have seriously ham- 
pered the activities of the Church have 
been removed, nevertheless the presence 
of foreign troops and the military jur- 
isdiction are still felt as a hindrance 
to the free development of the work. 
In another sense also this Conference 
is on the frontier line, for it contains 
the largest number of great industrial 
centers, particularly of the coal-mining 
and iron industries, with immense and 
rapidly increasing masses of working- 
men alienated from the Church and, 
for the greater part, definitely anti- 
Christian in their mental attitude. 


An Aggressive Conference 

We believe that the Methodist 
Church in Germany has a special mes- 
sage for these “brethren for whom 
Christ died” and whom the national 
Church, on account of its political 
connection with the old regime, will 
never be able to reach, as one of the 
best known professors belonging to this 
Church confessed in public a short time 
ago. This problem is occupying our 
thoughts incessantly, and many meth- 
ods are being tried. In Hamborn, Gelsen- 
kirchen and Elberfeld, the Methodist 
tent has done excellent work, in which 


our young people joined with enthusi- © 


astic zeal. We have used open-air 
meetings with the aid of choirs and 
brass bands, lectures followed by dis- 


cussions that have sometimes concluded 
in rather a stormy way, house-to-house 
visitation, and other methods. 


Urgent Needs 

We are greatly in need of more 
preachers for these regions. Our pas- 
tor in Cologne, for instance, is the 
only Methodist minister for a popula- 
tion of 2,000,000. We could find the 
men if we had the money. We are also 
very much in need of buildings. We 
have done what we could, and have 
bought two buildings (Diisseldorf and 
Friedrichsdorf) and have built three 
(Velbert, Durlach and Beckerweerth), 
a total value of about $60,000, but the 
financial situation has made it impos- 
sible to do so in many other places, 
where they are most urgently needed. 
The lack of a suitable building has 
forced us, temporarily, to cease work in 
Darmstadt, the capital of the free-state, 
Hesse. 


Persecution 


Whereas, immediately after the revo- 
lution, the National Churches were in- 
clined to be very friendly, regarding us 
as allies in the combat against the tre- 
mendous onslaught of anti-Christian 
propaganda, they have now once more 
consolidated their position and are in- 
clined, at all events locally, to regard 
us as inconvenient rivals. At Rothen- 
bergen, the pastor of the National 
Church went to the point of bringing 
the Methodist minister before a court of 
law, where he was fined for conducting 
a funeral service in a community cem- 
etery, the judgment being based on an 
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obsolete law dating back to 1862. We 
cannot but feel likewise that the delay 
in granting us the official recognition 
in Prussia, for which we applied eight 
years ago, and to which we have un- 
doubted legal claim, in accordance with 
quite unmistakable stipulations of the 
constitution, partakes of the nature of 
persecution, as we are thereby forced 
to pay hundreds of dollars in taxes for 
our church property, from which we 
should otherwise be exempt. 


Development of the Work 

Our evangelistic work has been very 
actively carried on and many conver- 
sions have taken place in well attended 
meetings, nevertheless, the number of 
new church members, 214 out of a to- 
tal membership of 5,692 for the Confer- 
ence, is not as large as we could desire. 
The impression is general, that with 
the financial difficulties so many people 
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still have to contend with as a result of 
the inflation and unemployment, they 
are afraid of undertaking the financial 
responsibility of full membership in the 
present financial situation in our Church. 
Notwithstanding, it is quite clear that ~ 
the small decrease in membership this 
year does not signify a real retrogres- 
sion, for the sum of money raised for 
self-support and benevolences has in- 
creased by about $1,900 to a total of 
$67,000. 

We are also paying increasing atten- 
tion to our very numerous young people, 
and one of the most hopeful signs of 
the times is the number of young people 
who are taking an active part in the 
task of preaching the gospel. In holi- 
day camps, institutes and conventions 
of all kinds we are doing our utmost 
to prepare them in every way for the 
great opportunities and responsibilities 
lying before them. 


MARTINS MISSION INSTITUTE 
FRANKFORT THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Reported by F. H. Otto Melle, President 


The Students 

Martins Mission Institute is the theo- 
logical seminary of the Central Euro- 
pean Area. Most of the students have 
worked formerly as helpers of a 
preacher-in-charge, some of them for 
two years. In order to be received 
they must have not only a Quarterly 
Conference recommendation, but also 
recommendation of an Annual or Mis- 
sion Conference. There are 54 students 
in the Institute at the present time. 
They come from Germany, Switzerland, 
Austria, Hungary, Jugo-Slavia, Bul- 
garia and the Baltics. There is no 
doubt that the fellowship and mutual 
work of students from so many coun- 
tries and nationalities of Europe is of 
great significance in the education of 
the ministers of the future. 


The Staff 

To the staff of five professors there 
has been added one name more, that 
of the Rev. Theophil Mann, son of the 
late Rev. H. Mann, who has been elected 
for the “Chair of Deaconess Work and 
Social Service,’ founded by the Beth- 
any and Martha Maria Societies, our 
two deaconess societies in Germany. It 


was the wish of the deaconesses, that 
the students should have opportunity 
to study the history, the nature and 
the different branches of social service, 
in order to become leaders in this most 
necessary work in our time. Professor 
Mann is very well fitted for this task. 
His father was one of the founders of 
the deaconess work of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. He, himself, has 
been general secretary of this deacon- 
ess work for several years, and before 
this he was secretary of the Christian 
Students’ Federation. We consider this 
chair a great advance. 


Securing an Endowment Fund 

The great difficulty with the Institute 
is that it has no endowment. All the 
necessary means for the whole work, in- 
cluding the salary of the professors and 
the board for the students, must be 
made up by collections in the congrega- 
tions. The annual budget is $30,000. 
The appropriation of the Board of For- 
eign Missions was $5,000 last year. A 
beginning has been made to secure an 
endowment fund, the interest of which 
shall pay at least the salaries of the 
professors. The plan is to have several 
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chairs founded. The first chair will 
bear the name of William Fairfield 
Warren, who, before he became presi- 
dent of Boston University, was profes- 
sor in the Theological Seminary in 
Germany. The chair will be a lasting 
memory of the deep impression Doctor 
Warren made upon the life of Method- 
ism in Germany, of the blessing he 
brought to Germany and of the bond of 
love and fellowship between Method- 
ism in Central Europe and the Mother 
Church in America. Two other chairs 
are in preparation, and it is to be 
hoped that others will follow the ex- 
ample of that church in California, 
which resolved to support such a chair. 


Significance of the Work 

No other institute of Methodism in 
Central Europe is of greater importance 
in the whole work. Many things have 
changed in Germany. Germany, former- 
ly a monarchy, has become a republic; 
Church and State are separated; old 
ideals have vanished. But the German 
people did not change in their attitude 
‘toward education. The Roman Catholic 
as well as the Protestant national 
churches require from every pastor an 
academic education. That means, that 
after passing through a “gymnasium,” 
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which usually may be reached at the 
age of 18 or 19 years, the student has 
to study at least six semesters, i. e., 
three years in the university, before he 
can pass his first theological examina- 
tion. 

I do not mean to say that we should 
have the same standard in our Annual 
Conferences. It would be a great mis- 
take. The door must be open for men 
who, not having had the opportunity 
of an academic education, are called by 
the Lord into his service, loyal to the 
tradition of Methodism. But, on the 
other hand, we must give our students, 
especially those who have special gifts, 
the opportunity of the best education. 
To take away the most necessary sup- 
port of our theological schools would 
mean suicide. To strengthen these 
schools means to build for the future. 
I do not know whether Methodism has 
a more promising future in any other 
part of the world than in Europe. The 
task is great. There is a larger oppor- 
tunity at the present time than 200 
years ago. God calls men and women, 
who are able to use this opportunity, to 
fulfill this task. All he expects the 
Church to do is to give these students a 
good education. Will the Church do it? 


HUNGARY MISSION CONFERENCE 
Reported by Martin Funk, Superintendent 


Church Life 

All churches in Hungary renewed 
their activities after the Revolution in 
1918 and 1919. We cannot call it a re- 
vival in the meaning of the Bible, but 
the Roman Catholic Church as well as 
the Reformed (Calvinistic) and the 
Lutheran Churches began to strengthen 
their organizations. The Christian stu- 
dent movement, led by Dr. John Mott, 
found its way into Hungary and shows 
considerable results. But in general, it 
is more an awakening of the denomina- 
tionalism than of a real biblical life. 
Babies, born in public hospitals, must 
be baptized before their mothers are 
allowed to leave the place. School chil- 
dren are forced to visit the services of 
an established Church. Church taxes, 
if not paid voluntarily, are collected by 
the State authorities. The State pays 
about two million dollars to the State 
Churches. 


Political and Economic Situation 

It is a source of great distress for the 
Hungarians to see millions of Magyars 
under a foreign regime. The peace 
treaty is an unbearable burden for the 
whole country. The feeling of the na- 
tion is given in their new national 
creed: 


“T believe in God, 

I believe in my country, 

I believe in an everlasting justice of 
God, 

I believe in Hungary’s resurrection. 

Amen.” 


In all public buildings, in schools and 
universities, in offices and even in all 
street cars, you find these posters, it is 
prayed and sung everywhere. 


Poverty is everywhere, also high 


taxes, which the population cannot bear 


very long. The police department had 
to make special arrangements to save 
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the multitude of suicides, who jump 
into the blue Danube every day. A 
stream guard was organized, which 
goes up and down the river to watch 
the people. But over all a forward 
movement is to be seen in all direc- 
tions. Governments and cities per- 
form a fine relief work for children, 
recreation homes are built, schools are 
erected, even in the remotest places, for 
the farmers. 


Attitude of the Government 

The attitude of the government to- 
ward our Church is very favorable. 
Nevertheless, our membership in the 
country is still small. The government 
is willing to recognize us and we hope 
before very long we will have more lib- 
erty for our Mission. 


Our Work 


Revival meetings were held in all our 
congregations and souls were converted 
everywhere. A great many of them 
continue their relations to the State 
Churches. We have had an increase 
both in membership and in finances. 
Special courses were held for young 
people, and we endeavor to educate 
young men and women for the leader- 
ship of our youth. There are Epworth 
Leagues and choirs, in which our young 
folk like to serve. They invite people 
to our meetings and distribute tracts 
against alcoholism and immorality. 


Sunday School Work 


The Sunday school work grows more 
dificult from year to year. The State 
Churches lay hands upon all the chil- 
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dren and force them, through priests 
and teachers, to go to the old churches. 
Nevertheless, we have Sunday schools 
in all our churches. 


Our Homes 

The Homes in. Budapest proved them- 
selves a blessing. Young men and 
young women stand waiting at our 
doors, but we have not rooms enough 
to take them in. These Homes of our 
Church have made Hungarian Method- 
ism known within our country and over 
its boundaries. 


At Budakeszi 

This is a well known summer place, 
two hours away from our capital, where 
we have our Bible Home, Orphanage, 
Children’s Home and a Home for the 
Aged. The work for orphans and poor, 
weak children is done up to the finan- 
cial limits. The new apartments for 
our Bible Home are finished and we 
could not take all the guests during 
the last summer, who wanted to be 
with us. We are very thankful to all 
our friends and especially to our dear 
Bishop Nuelsen, who helped us to erect 
such a home. It will be a great help 
spiritually and financially for our Mis- 
sion in the future. 


Our Book Concern 

The Book Concern has made good 
progress. The business has increased 
greatly during the past year. This year 
we were able to publish our own Meth- 
odist Hymn Book. We have been un- 
able to do this before, owing to lack of 
sufficient funds. 


CONFERENCE 


Reported by R. Ernst Grob 


Membership 


The statistical returns show a mem- 
bership of 10,915 members in full con- 
nection, and 984 on probation, a total 
decrease of 176. During the year, 736 
were received on probation and 535 in 
full connection. We are having con- 
stant losses by death, and emigration, 
and 226 members were put on the list 
of the non-resident inactive members 
and therefore not counted in the return 
of full membership. 

There are 55 circuits, 70 pastors in 
full connection, 11 on trial, 26 lay 


preachers, 112 exhorters, and 269 preach- 
ing places. 


Epworth League 

The Epworth League has 591 chap- 
ters, with 15,783 members. During the 
last year a special training course was 
held in the Castle of Greng. We also 
held several camp-meetings for the 
young people which were well attended 
and appreciated. 


Sunday Schools 
There are 266 Sunday schools, with 
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1,284 teachers and 20,372 children, 291 
more than last year. Notwithstanding 
the activities of the State Church we 
are glad to announce an increase of 
almost 300 children, which gives a good 
testimonial to the faithful labor of our 
teachers. Several Sunday school con- 
ventions were held and special atten- 
tion is laid upon the training of good 
teachers. 


Temperance 


The fight against alcoholism has been 
proclaimed by the Church and is con- 
tinued with all possible means. Our 
societies are doing well, but public opin- 
ion in our country is not yet roused 
enough for the fight against this de- 
stroyer of national welfare. There are 
now 2,209 adults and 1,985 young people 
in 60 chapters inscribed; 50,000 pam- 
phlets were distributed during the year. 


Deaconess Work 

This work continues to be of great 
help to our work. The ‘Bethany Insti- 
tution,’ with the mother-house at Zu- 
rich, and branches at Lausanne, Geneva, 
Berne, Lucerne, Basle and St. Gall, is in 
a flourishing condition. The hospital 
in Zurich is not large enough to ac- 


commodate all those who make applica-. 


tions, and therefore the Conference has 
decided to enlarge it by two new build- 
ings. 


Church Life 

There are large numbers of people 
religiously indifferent, some not only 
alien, but even hostile to the Church. 
Especially Socialists, and groups of the 
organized laborers see in the Church 
the enemy of their system, and for that 
reason they oppose the Church. 

In some of the Swiss Cantons, Church 
and State have been separated. The 
Churches no longer are under the su- 
pervision of the State. The State, how- 
ever, is paying large amounts to the 
Churches. By this, the Free Churches 
face a new situation, and a new task 
begins for them. Since our Church be- 
longs to the Federation of Swiss 
Churches, we are not any longer looked 
upon as intruders, but are recognized 
for our contribution toward the reli- 
gious life of our country. 

The reports of the churches show 
earnest efforts on the part of those in 
charge, and loyalty and fidelity on the 
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part of the people. Special evangel- 
istical efforts in many places have re- 
sulted in a goodly number of accessions, 
though in the statistics these are some- 
times offset by removals and other cir- 
cumstances. New churches have been 
built at Birsfelden and Wiilflingen. 


Book Concern 

The Book Concern at Zurich shows 
steady progress in sales. Eleven peri- 
odicals for the Church are published, 
and some others for secular purposes. 
Rey. E. Lienhard, who for 28 years de- 
voted his time and energy to our pub- 
lishing house, withdrew at the last Con- 
ference, and Rey. L. A. Grob, who for 33 
years has been working with our Book 
Concern, has been elected manager. 


General Outlook and Self-Support 

More than ever it is our conviction, 
that, if Methodism is to grow in our 
country, we must be true to the Gos- 
pel. If we are not true witnesses for 
the Lord, our struggle will be in vain. 
We need a ministry which is up to date 
in every respect, and we need members 
who believe in the special call of Meth- 
odism. 

Our Conference has to be self-support- 
ing within two years. We are doing 
our very best to reach that goal. But 
we would remind the Board of the 
words Bishop Nuelsen presented to the 
General Conference in his report when 
he said: ‘While I am in thorough ac- 
cord with a policy aiming at coming 
into self-support, I feel constrained to 
utter a word of caution. Self-support 
is, after all, not the most essential 
thing to be aimed at. The one thing 
that matters is doing the work that the 
Master has called the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church to do, and doing it as effi- 
ciently as possible. To unduly press 
self-support may turn out to be a short- 
sighted policy. Developments in the 
Kingdom of God cannot be conducted 
on a cash counter basis. Business prin- 
ciples are good, and sound business 
methods must be followed in conducting 
the temporal affairs of the Church. 
However, the Kingdom of God has its 
own spiritual values and its own spirit- 
ual laws. Providential openings will 
occur, compelling challenges will arise, 
unprecedented opportunities for decisive 
service in great crises will present 
themselves. 
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“The Conferences in Germany and 
Switzerland may perhaps be made self- 
supporting within the period specified 
in the report of the Commission of Ten, 
but this would mean that they cannot 
enlarge their churches so as to accom- 
modate the crowds, that they cannot put 
up the equipment needed for the young 
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people’s work and social enterprises. It 
would mean that they strain all their 
efforts to pay the current bills, instead 
of victoriously advancing and expand- 
My oe Give the Methodists in 
Germany and Switzerland a lift at this 
time and the results will be nothing 
short of marvelous.” 
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EASTERN ASIA 


China, Japan, Korea 
PEKING AREA—Resident Bishop: George R. Grose. 


NORTH CHINA CONFERENCE 


_ Area: The territory in which our Church is at work covers 68,016 square 
miles, and is about the size of Missouri, which covers 68,727 square miles. Since 
the setting off of Shantung Conference, the North China Conference includes the 
southern part of the Province of Fengtien and a section of the northern part of 
the Province of Hopei. 

P Population: 29,114,000, approximately (Methodist territory) : Includes three 
nationalities—Chinese, Mongols and Manchus. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was opened in 1869, and the Con- 
ference was organized in 1893. 

Missions «at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal (Hopei), the Scotch and Irish 
Presbyterians in Manchuria; and in the Province of Chihli, the following: South 
Chihli Mission, China Inland Mission, London Missionary Society, American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
American Bible Society, British and Foreign Bible Society, National Bible Society 
of Scotland, United Methodist Church Foreign Missions, Young Men’s Christian 
Association, Plymouth Brethren, Missions to the Chinese Blind and Illiterate, 
Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, Salvation Army, Seventh Day Adventists, Assemblies of God. 


CHINGCHAO DISTRICT 


The Chingchao District consists of eleven circuits and twenty-five out-stations 
situated in the country north and south of Peking, in the counties of Chang- 
ping, Huaijou, Huailai. Ku-an Miyun, Pahsien, Yenching and Yungching. Usti- 
mated population, 1,500,000. In the northern part, the Great Wall runs along 
the middle of the district, and another famous place of interest is the Ming 
Tombs, where the emperors of the Ming Dynasty are buried. The southern part 
of the district is very low and is frequently flooded. During 1926, the territory 
was for months a battlefield, and during 1927 and 1928 was again greatly disturbed 
by war, military exactions and banditry. However, the last two or three years 
has seen a great development of motor bus service from Peking to many of the 
towns on this District. 

Menec TE June, Superintendent 


C. A. Fett, District Missionary 
LANHSIEN DISTRICT 


Area: Lanhsien ¢onsists of seven circuits and includes twenty-three preaching 
places, in the three counties of Lanhsien, Laoting and part of Chienan. Popula- 
tion, 1,000,000. This district is crossed from east to west by the Peking-Mukden 
Railway, and from north to south by the Lan River, which is navigable throughout 
the whole district. On the north it extends beyond the Great Wall. This region 
is the scene of the labors of Dr. J. H. Pyke and Rev. Wang Ching Yun and so 
is sacred ground to Chinese Methodism. During 1928 this District suffered very 
severely during the war and military occupation. 

Institutions: Higher Primary and Industrial School. W. F. M. S.: Holt Board- 
ing School. 

Tsou CHIN CHING, Superintendent 


H. E. Dewey, District Missionary. 


TSUNHUVA DISTRICT 


Area: 4,000 square miles. f 

Location: The southern appointments lie along the old Imperial highway from 
Peking to Korea. ‘The district contains more than 3,000 villages, 20 important 
and 30 minor market towns, the three walled cities of Fengjen, sunhua and Yu- 
tien and parts of the counties of Chihsien and Chienan. ‘T’wenty miles west of 
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Tsunhua are the Hastern Tombs of the former dynasty. The Great Wall runs 
along the north boundary of the district. It is the only district in the Conference 
hot actually touched by a railroad. The southern half of the district is included 
in the great plain of North China and was flooded during the summer of 1924. 
The southern part of the district has suffered severely from the fighting in 1928. 
Bandits have been very bad over the whole district. Many of the leading cities 
and towns on the district may now be reached direct by motor bus from Peiping. 

Population: About 2,000,000. Large number of Manchus are at passes of 
Great vel and near the tombs. Not inclined to new ideas, due to distance from 
railroad. 

Industry: Mainly agriculture, country very fertile. Quantities of fruit are 
produced in the southern part of district and shipped to Tientsin. Hills around 
Hastern Tombs are covered with excellent timber which is being rapidly exploited. 
as money has been spent in building roads to the tombs to have built many 
railroads. 

Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun here in 18738. 

Institutions: Junior Middle and Higher Primary School, and Kwangchi Hos- 
pital, Tsunhua. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Boarding School. 


Tange YuNG, Superintendent 
I. WH. Drxon, District Missionary, P. O., Peiping. 


PEIPING (PEKING CITY) DISTRICT 


Location: In the province of Hopei, and for six hundred years the capital 
of the Chinese empire. The removal of the capital to Nanking by the Nationalist 
government has been a great blow to the economic life of the city. The city is very 
ancient, dating back to several hundreds of years before Christ, but the present city 
was built during the first decade of the fifteenth century, in two sections, each sur- 
rounded by its own wall. The Chinese city on the south has an area of ten square 
miles, while the Tartar city on the north contains sixteen square miles. The palace 
occupies the center of the northern city, and there are many fine dwellings and 
gardens of princes and high officials. The residence compound, hospitals and higher 
schools of the Methodist Hpiscopal Mission are in the Tartar city, but the main 
evangelistic effort is in the southern city where we have seven churches. J‘ourteen 
thousand students are in Peking in High Schools and Colleges; 2,500 of these are 
in Christian schools. 

Population: 950,000; Chinese, Manchus, Mongols, Tibetans, and JKoreans, 
though the Chinese and Manchus greatly predominate. 

Industries: Peking is noted for its fur market. Rugs and cloisonne are man- 
ufactured in the city. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, London Missionary Society, Ameri- 
ean Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, American Bible Society, Seventh Day Adventists, Chinese Independent 
Church, Young Men’s Christian Association, Young Women’s Christian Association, 
Salvation Army. 7 

Missionaries: Mr. T. 1. Breece and Mrs. Breece, R. M. Backus, M. D. and 
Mrs. Backus, Rev. W. W. Davis and Mrs. Davis, Rev. C.,A. Felt and Mrs. Felt 
(on furlough), Rey. H. 1. Dixon and Mrs. Dixon, Mr. O. J. Krause and Mrs. 
Krause, Miss Alice Terrell (on furlough), Rev. M. W. Brown and Mrs. Brown, 
Rev. J. M. Gibb and Mrs. Gibb, B. W. Jarvis, M.D., and Mrs. Jarvis, D. V. Smith, 
M.D., and Mrs. Smith, Rev. B. M. Wiant and Mrs. Wiant. W. F. M. S.: Misses 
Marie Adams (on furlough), Wlizabeth Carlisle, Monona: lL. Cheney, Ruth M. 
Danner, Dora C. Fearon, Louise Hobart, Emma M. Knox (on furlough), Ortha 
M. Lane, Camilla Mills, Alice M. Powell, Vena I. Radley, Ruth lL. Stahl, Minnie 
Stryker, M.D., Mary Watrous (on furlough), L. Maude Wheeler, Frances R. 
Wilson (Tsinanfu). 

Institutions: Yenching University (Union), Peking Theological Seminary, 
Peking Academy, Higher Primary School, Shunchihmen Higher Primary School, 
Chushihkou Higher Primary School, Peking American School (for American chil- 
dren), Peking Union Language School, Hopkins Memorial Hospital and Nurses’ 
Training School, Chushihkou Institutional Church. W. F. M. S8.: Yenching Uni- 
versity, Women’s College, Sleeper Davis Memorial Hospital, Training School for 
Nurses, Mary Porter Gamewell School, Union Women’s Training School for Bible 
Women, Women’s Bible Training School. 


WANG Cure PING, Superintendent 
W. W. Davis, District Missionary 
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SHANHAIKUAN DISTRICT 


Area: 3,000 square miles; includes Linyii, Funing, and Changli counties; 
extends twenty-five miles beyond the Great Wall into Manchuria; intersected by 
the Peking-Mukden Railway. ‘he district was the scene of severe fighting during 
August and September, 1928. 

y Population: 1,000,000. Besides the cities of Shanhaikuan and Changli, there 
is the walled city of Funing, and many towns and villages with populations of 
from 5,000 to 20,000. 


Industry: Agriculture: soil is fertile; many of the people are traders in 
Manchuria. 


Changli 


Location: Prosperous city on the Peking-Mukden Railway, ten miles from 
the coast, and forty miles west of Shanhaikuan; county seat; Changli has three 
government schools. 


Population: 15,000. 

Industry: Fine fruit orchards surround the city. 

Organization: When the Mission station at Tsunhua was destroyed by the 
Boxers, in 1900, it was decided not to rebuild at that point but to move the entire 
plant to Changli. This was done in 1903. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionaries: Rey. F. M. Pyke (on furlough) and Mirs. Pyke (on furlough), 
Rey. H. EX. Dewey and Mrs. Dewey, Mr. W. J. Simpson, Dr. EH. H. Clay and Mrs. 
Clay, Rev. E. J. Winans and Mrs. Winans. W. F. M. S.: Misses Jennie B. 
Bridenbaugh, Clara P. Dyer, Pansy P. Griffin, Irma Highbaugh, Berdice 1. Law- 
rence, Mabel R. Nowlin (on furlough), and Viola Lantz, M.D. 

Institutions: Changli General Hospital, Changli Middle School, North China 
Agricultural Unit. W. F. M. S.: Thompson General Memorial Bible Training 
School, Alderman Memorial and Boarding School. 


Shanhaikuan 


Location: A thriving city of 75,000 at the point where the Great Wall enters 
the sea. This is the chief gate into Manchuria and has very important shops 
for the Peking-Mukden Railway. ‘The city of Shanhaikuan together with the 
nearby port of Chinwangtao and important coal mines to the north form a grow- 
ing industrial center that promises to be of great importance. 

Institutions: Higher Primary and Commercial School, medical work. W. F. 
WV. S.: Primary Boarding School. 

Hao Te An, Superintendent 
H. E. Dewey, District Missionary 


TIENTSIN DISTRICT 


Tientsin 

Location: In Hopei Province. ‘The district includes Tientsin, the rapidly 
expanding industrial center of North China, and the counties of Chiaohe, Ching- 
hsien, Nanpi, Taicheng and Wenan. ‘The center of the region is periodically 
afflicted with floods or droughts and resulting famines. The region was badly 
flooded in the summer of 1924. 

Population: About 4,000,000. : 

Missionaries: Rev. I. J. Aeschliman and Mrs. Aeschliman, Mrs. Marguerite 
Berkey, Mr. W. H. Congdon (on furlough) and Mrs. Congdon (on furlough), 
Rey. A. B. Coole (on furlough) and Mrs. Coole (on furlough). W. Ff. WEIS 
Misses Lora I. Battin, R.N., Mary E. Bedell, Ida F. Frantz (on furlough), Eva 
A. Gregg, R.N., (on furlough), Lillian Halfpenny, Blizabeth Hobart, Myra Jaquet, 
Frances A. Milnes (contract) (on furlough), Maggie M. Prentice, Vivian L. 
Proud, Rilla Scherich (on furlough), Hdith DB. Shufelt (on furlough), Minta 
Stahl, Joyce E. Walker, Clara B. Whitmore, M.D. , adi 

Institutions: Tientsin Hui Wen Academy, Tientsin Institutional Church. 
W. F. M. S.: Sarah lL. Keen Memorial School (Anglo-Chinese), Isabella Fisher 
Memorial Hospital. 

Li Lirn Yrne, Superintendent 


B. J. AESCHLIMAN, District Missionary 
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SHANTUNG CONFERENCE 


Area: The area of the Conference is about 12,000 square miles, lying between 
and including the two largest cities of the Province Tsinanfu, the capital, and 
Tsining-chou, a great city on the Grand Canal. The area of the whole province 
is 56,000 square miles. 

Population: Our Methodist responsibility is about 4,000,000. 

Organization: In accordance with the Enabling Act of the General Confer- 
ence of 1924, our work in the Shantung Province was set off from the North 
China Conference in session, September 8, 1925, and organized as the Shantung 
Annual Conference. 


TAIAN DISTRICT 


Area: About 5,000 square miles. : 

Location: In western part of Shantung, including the counties of Taian, 
Tsinan, and Laiwu. The famous Tai mountain, oldest sacred mountain in the 
world, rises to an elevation of 5,400 feet just north of the city of Taian. The 
main trunk line between Tientsin and Nanking passes through the cities of 
Tsinan and Taian but away from this one railway, transportation of all kinds is 
by wheelbarrow. 

Population: About 2,000,000; Mandarin is spoken. 

Industry: Agriculture; generally two crops a year are possible; wheat is 
harvested in May and then beans, peanuts, millet and other grains for a fall crop. 


Taian 

Location: At the foot of famous Tai Shan, on the main line of the railway 
between Tientsin and Nanking. 

Organization: Our first Methodist Chinese pastors preached here in 1873; 
Chinese pastor in residence about 1890; missionaries in residence, 1898; little 
development until after 1900. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, China Direct, Church of God. ‘The last two have but little work organ- 
ized and but a small force of workers. 

Missionaries: Miss Kathryn Felt, Rev. P. O. Hanson and Mrs. Hanson (on 
furlough), Rev. E. R. Hibbard and Mrs. Hibbard, Rev. W. T. Hobart (on fur- 
lough), Mrs. H. S. Leitzel (on furlough). W. F. M. S.: Misses Nora M. Dillen- 
beck (on furlough), Lillian P. Greer, Elsie L. Knapp, Frances S. Meader, Ellen 
Studley, Effie G. Young (on furlough). 

Institutions: Tsui Ying Academy, Po Chi Hospital with several branch dis- 
pensarice. W. Ff. M. S.: Maria Brown Davis School, Edna Terry Bible Train- 
ing School. 


Tsinan 


Location: Wifty miles north of Taian. Capital of the province and popula- 
tion of more than half a million; important railway center and seat of Shantung 
Christian University. In 1923, we started a self-supporting church. 

Missionaries: Rev. Dwight C. Baker (on furlough) and Mrs. Baker (on 
furlough). W. F. M. S.: Misses Frances J. Heath, M.D. (on furlough), and 
Julia Morgan, M.D. (on furlough). 

Institutions: Shantung Christian University (Union). 


WANG CHANG Tat, District Superintendent 


TUNGPING DISTRICT. 


Area: 3,000 square miles; includes the Counties of Tungping, Tunge, and 
Feicheng, in all of which our work is well organized. 
Institutions: Dispensary at Feicheng; schools in the cities. 


YANG JuNG Lain, District Superintendent 


YENCHOW DISTRICT 


Area: 4,000 square miles. Includes the Counties of Yenchow, Tsining, Chiifii, 
Tsouhsien, Szsushui, Ningyang, Wenshang, in all of which we have organized 
work. The old homes of Confucius and Mencius are on this district, making 
it a location of special interest and value. 

Location: Separated from the Taian District by the Wen River; the railway 
touches four of the seven cities. 
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Population: 1,000,000 ; northern Mandarin spoken. 
Institutions: Vocational School at T'sining; Dispensaries at Tsining and 
Tsouhsien ; schools in several centers. 


Fan Tine Cuene, District Superintendent 


CHENGTU WEST CHINA CONFERENCE 


Area: In the largest province (Szechwan) in China—218,480 square miles. 
Area of our part 15,000 square miles; about 7,500 square miles in this Conference, 

Population: More than 30,000,000. People are well to do and are homo- 
geneous in descent, language, religion, social customs and government, with the 
exception of a large number of Tibetans and twelve aboriginal tribes who live in 
the west and southwest. 

Industry: Soil fertile, climate favorable for the production of rice and 
other grains, sugar cane, drugs and fruit. Tea is cultivated. There are large 
deep salt wells and the province is rich in coal and iron. Natural gas has been 
utilized for 1,000 years. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1882, and became the 
West China Annual Conference in 1915. The work was divided in 1924 into two 
Conferences, Chengtu and Chungking. 


CHENGTU DISTRICT 


Area: Includes Chengtu city in Szechwan province, two other walled cities, 
and part of another county. 

Location: In Chengtu plain. A river flowing through the plain is divided and 
subdivided until the entire plain is covered with a net work of irrigating canals. 

Population: Very densely populated. Methodist responsibility, 2,500,000. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal only mission in the district. 


Chengtu 


Location: Capital of Szechwan province, residence of the governor. An 
ancient walled Chinese city. Wealthy and historically important. 

Population: 750,000. 

Organization: In 1892 the Methodist Episcopal Church purchased the first 
property to be owned by foreigners. The Methodist Episcopal College of West 
China Union University was organized and opened in 1910. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, Canadian 
Methodist Mission, China Inland Mission, Friends’ Foreign Mission (English), Amer- 
ican Baptists, Seventh-Day Adventists, and Friends’ Foreign Mission (American). 

Missionaries: Rey. Joseph Beech and Mrs. Beech (on furlough), Rev. R. R. 
Brewer (on furlough) and Mrs. Brewer (on furlough), Rev. H. L. Canright (on 
furlough) and Mrs. Canright (on furlough), Rev. Earl Cranston (on furlough), 
Mr. G. R. Larkin (on furlough) and Mrs. Larkin (on furlough), Rev. Spencer 
Lewis and Mrs. Lewis, S. H. Lijestrand, M.D. (on furlough) and Mrs. Lil- 
jestrand (on furlough), Rev. W. E. Manly and Mrs. Manly, R. A. Peterson, M.D. 
and Mrs. Peterson, Rev. O. G. Starrett and Mrs. Starrett, Miss Helen Barton, W. F. 
M. S.: Misses Lorraine Bennett (Burma), Margaret Brayton (on furlough), Alice 
B. Brethorst, Celia M. Cowan (on furlough), Grace F. Ellison, Gladys B. Hargar, 
Ovidia Hansing (on furlough), Lela Lybarger, Grace E. Manly, Marian EH. Man- 
ley, M.D. 

: Institutions: West China Union University (Chengtu College, Normal School, 
Bible School Missionary Training [Language] School, Schoo] of Medicine), 
Chengtu Hospital. W. F. M. S.: Methodist Girls’ High School, Girls’ Boarding 
School, and Union Normal School. 

Ia Tren YuEN, Superintendent 


W. E. Manty, District Missionary 


CHUNGKING WEST CHINA CONFERENCE 


Area: The Conference is in the largest province in China (Szechwan), which 

has an area of 218,480 square miles. The area of the Conference is about 7,500 
are miles. : 

my Population: About 7,150,000 in the Conference. The people are fairly well 

to do and are homogeneous in descent, language, religious and social customs, with 
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the exception of a large number of Tibetans and twelve aboriginal tribes who live 
in the west and southwest part of the province. _ ‘ : 

Industries: Agriculture predominates. The soil is fertile and climate is favor- 
able for the production of rice and other grains, vegetables, drugs and fruits. The 
Yangtze and other streams furnish navigable facilities for hosts of people. Steam, 
gas, and ancient man-pulled boats are used. Filatures, glass works and other mod- 
ern plants are springing up, particularly in Chungking. ist 

Missions at Work: By mutual arrangement among the Missions, the Meth- 
odist Episcopal is the only mission at work in the territory outside the two cities 
of Chungking and Suining. cf \ : 

Organization: Work was begun by the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1882. 
The West China Annual Conference was organized in 1915. The work was 
divided into two Conferences in 1924, namely, the Chengtu West China Confer- 
ence and the Chungking West China Conference. The latter is divided into four 
districts. 


CHUNGKING DISTRICT 


Area: About 1,800 square miles. It includes the city of Chungking and two 
other walled cities or county seats and 190 market towns. 
Population: About 2,600,000. 


Chungking 

Location: A trading mart on the Yangtze River about 1,400 miles from the 
coast. It is one of the two largest cities in the province. The city is divided into 
two sections of different altitude, on a sandstone bluff from 100 to 300 feet above 
the river. Our Mission property is all in the upper city. 

Population: About 800,000. 

Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun in 1882. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Wpiscopal, China Inland, Friends’ Foreign Mis- 
sionary Association, the United Church of Canada, and the Seventh Day 
Adventists. 

Missionaries: G. C. Basil, M.D., and Mrs. Basil, Miss Olive Dollins, R.N., 
Max Gentry, M.D. and Mrs. Gentry, Rev. W. A. McCurdy (on furlough) and Mrs. 
McCurdy (on furlough), Rev. C. B. Rape and Mrs. Rape. W. F. M. S.: Misses 
Mabel Allen, Clara Caris, Bell Castle (on furlough), Anna M. Flessel (on fur- 
lough), Lillian Holmes, R.N., Dorothy Jones (Chengtu), Laura E. Jones, M.D. 
(on furlough), Anna Lindblad (on furlough), Viola L. Miller, Henrietta Rossiter 
(Shanghai), Annie M. Wells (on furlough), Doris R. Wencke. 

Institutions: Boys’ High School, Syracuse-in-China General Hospital. W. F. 
M. S.: Girls’ Boarding School and William Gamble Memorial Hospital. 


Yane Faun San, Superintendent 


HOCHOW DISTRICT 


Area: Includes the counties of Hochow and Tingyuen, with county seats 
having the same names, and 120 market towns. 
Population: About 1,170,000. 


Hochow 


Location: In Hochow county at the junction of the Suining and Bauling 
Rivers. The Chu empties into the Bauling five miles above the city, placing it 
at the junction of three rich valleys. The third city in Szechwan province. 

Population: 100,000. 


Industry: Busy center near coal and limestone regions. 
Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal only. 


YANG Faun San, Superintendent 


JUNGCHANG DISTRICT 


Area: About 1,600 square miles; includes three walled towns or county seats, 
and 71 market towns. 
Population: About 1,270,000. 


DsEo Sao TsEeN, Superintendent 
SUINING DISTRICT 


Area: Includes three walled cities, a part of a fourth and 165 market towns. 
Population: About 2,170,000. ‘ a 
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ee . Suining 
ocation: On a level fertil i ; ich r i 
Popiinncae hn: SOG plain through which rung the River Fow. 
Ae ne ict ibang trade center. 
on: Metho Spi é gun i issi 
eee He peeioPal work was begun in 1896. A missionary 


Association. at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Friends’ Foreign Missionary 
nage tssionaries : W. F. M. S: Misses Marie Brethorst (on furl h), H - 
cid Sr lca aad Ella Manning (Peking), and Chettoten Prone ok See 
Stncn (Guiey oys’ Middle School. W. F. MU. S8.: Stevens Memorial Boarding 


Fence Ren-Cuven, Superintendent 


TZECHOW DISTRICT 


Area: 3,000 square miles. Includes three walled cities. 
pe pres Along the Big Hast Road from Chungking to Chengtu. Fertile hill 
ponte : 1,787,786. 
ndustry: Farming. Large quantities of sugar, so ri ] i 
hog-bristles and goat-skins are exported. pee abt ues 
Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1899. 
Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 


Tzechow 


Location: In Szechwan Province on the Lu or Toh River, six days’ journey 
Bie: ,Chungking ; four from Chengtu. A wealthy center, noted for the “scholar 

Population: Estimated, 60,000. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal only; work was started in 1899. 

Missionaries: C. M. Canright, M.D. and Mrs. Canright, Rev. L. F. Haver- 
male and Mrs. Havermale. W. J’. M. S.: Pearl B. Fosnot (on furlough), Ethel 
C. Householder (on furlough), Lena Nelson (on furlough), Rhoda Burdeshaw 
(on furlough), Gertrude Tyler (on furlough), Orvyia Proctor (Shanghai). 

Institutions: Tzechow Boys’ Middle School, Chadwick Memorial Hospital. 
W. F. M. 8.: Fedelia DeWitt Training School, Caldwell School for Girls. 

Tange YIN Heo, Superintendent 
L. F. HAvERMALE, District Missionary 


SHANGHAI AREA—Resident Bishop: Lauress J. Birney. 
CENTRAL CHINA CONFERENCE 


Location: The Central China Conference, located in the heart of the great 
plain of the Yangtze, includes 12 hsiens or counties, in the southwest part of 
Kiangsu province (about one-fifth of the province), and the southern half of 
Anhwei province, east of a line running north and south through the west wall 
of Anking City, the provincial capital. The southeast one-third of Anhwei 
province, with one-half of the sixty hsiens or counties, which make up the 
province, is thus within the bounds of the Central China Conference. This 
area embraces some of the most populous cities of China, together with fertile 
agricultural districts. The country is well provided with means of communica- 
tion by numerous navigable canals and rivers. The Grand Canal which runs 
through Kiangsu province is of immense commercial importance. The Shanghai- 
Nanking railway runs through the eastern part of the Conference and offers 
frequent and convenient connection with Shanghai. The Tientsin-Pukow railway 
affords excellent service to Tientsin, Peking and the north, connecting with the 
Chinese Eastern and Trans-Siberian trunk lines. Other railways are projected 
which will tap the great resources of southern Anhwei, Kiangsi and Hunan 
and offer direct connection between Nanking and the trunk lines of South 
China. 

Area: 24,700 square miles. Ps 

Population: 12,520,989; Methodist responsibility, 8,250,000 or about two- 
thirds of the total population. 

Industry: Within the bounds of the Central China Conference is produced 
the finest quality and greatest quantity of silk in all China. Next in im- 
portance is the cotton industry which supplies thousands of local mills, hun- 
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dreds of modern mills in Shanghai, and other river ports, as well as the main 
supply of cotton to spinning mills in Japan. Rice, tea, oil, bean products, egg 
products, and fowls are exported in large quantities. A beginning has been 
made in the mining of coal and iron, both of which are found in great abundance, 

Organization: Mission work was begun by missionaries of the Foochow Mis- 
sion in 1867 and this region was set apart as the Central China Mission in 1869. 
The first annual meeting was held at Kiukiang in 1875. In accordance with 
an enabling act, passed by the General Conference in 1904, the Central China 
Mission Conference was organized in 1907. In 1908 it was organized into an 
Annual Conference. The western part of the Conference was set off as a separate 
Mission Conference in 1912, and in 1914 was organized into the Kiangsi An- 
nual Conference. This new Conference was made up of Kiangsi province 
and that part of Anhwei province which lies west of the city of Anking. The Cen- 
tral China Conference is well adapted for administration as a unit. Communication 
and transportation are good as compared with other parts of China. Only the work 
in the southern tip of Anhwei province is difficult of access, and this difficulty 
it is hoped soon to remedy by the construction of the proposed railway running 
southwest from Nanking. An auto road is planned also. The people of the whole 
area are knit together by the bond of common language. Mandarin, with only 
slight variations, is spoken by the common people as well as the literati in all parts 
of the Conference, except in the extreme southern part of Anhwei province in and 
around Hweichow and Tunki where local dialects are spoken. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, American Baptist South, China 
Inland Mission, Presbyterian North, and Presbyterian South, Foreign Chris- 
tian Mission, Christian Advent Mission, Protestant Episcopal, Friends Mission, 
Christian Alliance, Roman Catholic, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., and Seventh Day 
Adventist. In the large cities Methodism has equal responsibility with the other 
denominations for presenting the gospel to the people, while for all the outlying 
regions of the Conference, Methodism is almost wholly responsible. The Confer- 
ence has adopted a clear policy in regard to duplicating and overlapping the work 
of other Missions. It is carefully avoided. If, at the present time, Methodism 
should acquire every chapel and primary school in the entire region, not one would 
need to be closed because of duplication or overlapping. : 


CHINKIANG DISTRICT 


Location: In Kiangsu province, south of Yangtze river, consisting of seven 
hsiens, or counties, about Chinkiang City. . 

Area; 3,000 square miles. 

Population: 3,125,000; Methodist responsibility about 1,500,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1881. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, American Baptist South, American 
Presbyterian South, China Inland Mission, Church of God, Pentecostal Mission 
and Roman Catholic. 

Chinkiang City 

Location: On the Yangtze river, at its junction with the Grand Canal, 150 
miles oe Shanghai, and on the Shanghai-Nanking railway; the provincial 
capital. 

Population: 260,00C (National Christian Council Survey, 1922). 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1881. 

Missionaries: Rev. D. F. Dodd and Mrs. Dodd (on furlough). W. F. WM. S.: 
Misses Eulalia E. Fox (on furlough), Mary G. Kesler, Grace Z. Lentz (on fur- 
lough), Emma E. Robbins, M.D. (on furlough), Florence A. Sayles, Clara B. 
Smith (on furlough), Mabel Taylor (on furlough), Bernice A. Wheeler (on 
furlough), Myra McDade, Frances B. Cully (on furlough), Edith Youtsey. 

Institutions: Yu-shing-Kai Church and Tsong Teh Middle School, Siao Ma 
Tou Church. W. F. M. 8.: Olivet Memorial Girls’ Middle School, with higher 
primary and normal department; The Lettie Mason Quine Hospital for Women 
and children. 

Li Cuuren Fan, Superintendent 


KIANGNING DISTRICT 


Location: The Kiangning district is made up of three “hsiens,”’ or counties, 
in Kiangsu_province south of Nanking City and half of one county in Anhwei 
province. It comprises that part of the former Nanking district which is south 
of the Yangtze River. It is in one of the most fertile sections of the lower 
Yangtze valley, dotted with no less than twenty market towns and more than a 
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hundred villages. The region has only one modern road and transportation is 
difficult. 

Area: 2,700 square miles. 

Population: 1,744,000 ; Methodist responsibility, 1,300,000. 

Language: Mandarin. 

Industry: Principal crops are rice, wheat, sweet potatoes, peanuts, beans 
and cotton; the farmers. raise two successive crops in rotation; silk is also 
produced in large quantities. 
ime ee Methodist Episcopal Church began work in this area about 

5. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Roman Catholic only. 
Ia CuurEn Fan, Superintendent 


L. L. HALE, District Missionary 


LINGWAN DISTRICT 


Nanking City 

Nanking is the seat of the national government, and is the capital of China. 
It was the capital first in 317 A. pD., and the last time was in 1912 when Dr. 
Sun Yat Sen established the Republic with Nanking as the capital. 

Location: An open port on the Yangtze River, 200 miles from Shanghai. 
On the main line from Shanghai to Peking. Its wall is twenty-one miles long, 
the longest of any city in China. Politically important and great educational 
center. Government institutions include the Military School, Naval College, Law 
School, Normal School, high schools and grammar schools. 

Population: 400,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1883. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian, Foreign Christian 
Mission, Friends’ Mission, Christian Advent Mission, Protestant lpiscopal, 
Seventh Day Adventist, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A. and Roman Catholic. 

Missionaries: Rey. L. L. Hale and Mrs. Hale, Rev. Hdward James and Mrs. 
James, Rev. H. F. Rowe and Mrs. Rowe (on furlough), Rev. A. J. Bowen and 
Mrs. Bowen, Rev. I. W. Dieterich and Mrs. Dieterich, C. S. Trimmer, M.D., 
and Mrs. Trimmer, Miss Adelaide M. Wixon. W. fF. M. S.: Misses Edith M. 
Crane, Anna lL. Golish, Cora D. Reaves, M.D., Ella C. Shaw, Harriet M. Whit- 
mer and Alice Bowen (on furlough). Misses Grace I. Leslie, Etha M. Nagler, 
Sarah Peters, Bertha L. Riechers, Ruth M. Sewell (contract), Joy LL. Smith, 
Julia H. Wilson, Ii. Pauline Wisegarver. ‘ 

Institutions: University of Nanking, University Hospital (Union), Lan- 
guage School of Nanking University (Union), School of Education of Nanking 
University (Union), Nanking ‘Theological Seminary (Union), Conference 
Academy, School for Missionaries’ Children (Union). W. F. M. S.:_Ginling 
Coliege (Union), Hitt Memorial Training School, Bible Teachers’ Training 
School (Union), Methodist Girls’ Boarding School, Memorial (Foreign) Hospital 
(Union). 


North Anhwei 

Location: In Anhwei province north of the Yangtze River, extending from 
the province line westward to a point midway between the cities of Wuhu and 
Anking, consisting of six = hi or counties. 

Area: 2,450 square miles. Batt 

Population: 2,057,267; Methodist responsibility, about 1,500,000. 

Industry: One of the most fertile sections of the Yangtze River. Abundant 
crops of rice, cotton, wheat, sweet potatoes, beans and peanuts are produced. 

Organization: Methodist Wpiscopal work was begun early in the decade, 


1890 to 1900. —_ ah 
Wigiions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Christian Advent Mission. 


Hochow City 
Location: Hochow is a “hsien” city located on the north side of the 
Vaeins River midway between Nanking and Wuhu. It is reached by steam 
launch from either of these port cities. 


Population: 30,000. : 
Orsanisaion’ Methodist Episcopal work begun in 1895. 


HAanpet Leer, Superintendent 
LL. L. Hare, District Missionary 
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WUNING DISTRICT 


Wuhu 


Location: The Wuhu District is made up of 5 hsiens, or counties, on the 
south side of ‘tthe Yangtze River, extending from the east boundary of Anhwei 
province toward the southwest for a distance of about 80 miles. The complete 
network of small rivers which empty into the Yangtze makes communication and 
transportation exceedingly good as compared with other parts of China. 

Area: 2,500 square miles. 

Population: 1,141,500. 

Industry: The district is exceedingly fertile; it is for the most part a 
low well-watered alluvial plain, and is one of the finest rice producing dis- 
tricts in China. There are numerous mountains with rich deposits of coal, iron 
and copper. 

There are no railways within the bounds of the district but a contract has 
been let and work begun on a line which will connect Wuhu with the south- 
ern part of the Conference and with a proposed trunk line from Nanking to 
Nanchang and the southwest. Unfortunately, work on this line has been sus- 
pended for several years on account of the unsettled condition of the country ; 
however, this project is certain to be completed eventually and its importance 
could hardly be exaggerated. It will tap the great Tea District as well as 
the coal and iron fields. 

Organization: Work was begun by the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1881. 
one first missionaries of the Methodist Episcopal Church were sent to Wuhu in 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, the China Inland Mission, United 
Christian Missionary Society (Disciples), Advent Christian. Protestant Ejpis- 
copal. Christian and Missionary Alliance, Faith Mission and Roman Catholic. 
The work of several of these Missions is confined entirely to the City of Wuhu, 
but a few put slight emphasis on country work. The field is inadequately 
occupied and no overlapping or competition between our work and that of any 
other church exists. , 

Methodist Responsibility: In Wuhu City responsibility is shared about 
equally with the other missions. In the country districts, however, our respon- 
sibility is much greater, probably not less than 800,000. 

Missionaries: Rev. P. G. Hayes and Mrs. Hayes. R. E. Brown, M.D., and 
Mrs. Brown, Miss Hyla Watters, M.D. (on furlough), Miss Gladys C. Harman, 
R.N. W. F. M. S8.: Misses H. N. Galleher, B. H. Loucks (Japan), Kate L. 
Ogborn (on furlough), Iva Williamson, Faye H. Robinson. 

Institutions: Wuhu General Hospital, ministering to both Chinese and: 
Foreign patients, Second Street Institutional Church. W. F. M. S.: Wuhu Girls’ 
School, Social Evangilistic Center. 


Ningkwofu City 

Location: Prosperous, walled, inland Chinese City in Anhwei Province, fifty 
miles from Wuhu with which it is connected by auto, canal and steam launch 
service. Seat of the Government Normal School. Has telegraph and daily mail 
service. 

Population: 40.000. 

Industry: Agriculture. Chief exports are rice, wheat, corn, bamboo, dates, 
tea and fruit. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and China Inland Mission. 

Institution: Wannan Middle School. 

Organization: Work was opened by the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1914. 

Surrounding Area: 4,000 square miles. 

Population: 975,000. Methodist responsibility, 800,000. 


Liu WEr-I, Superintendent 


WANNAN DISTRICT 


South Anhwei 


Location: In the province of Anhwei. Accessible by land from Wuhu, on 
the Yangtze, and by water from Hangchow. A six to twelve days’ journey from 
Nanking. Wach of the six counties has its local dialect, but Mandarin is generally 
understood. 

Area: 5,000 square miles. 
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Population: 1,104,108; people are clever, thrifty, intelligent, conservative 
and superstitious; Methodist responsibility, 900,000. 

Industry: Agriculture; quantities of corn, wheat, rice and fruit are raised 
for home consumption; exports are tea, lumber, ink, candles and firecrackers. 

Organization: Work opened by Methodist Episcopal Church in 1918. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and China Inland Mission. 


Tunki City 
Location: Extreme southern end of Anhwei province, and at the head- 
waters of navigation for river boats from Hangchow. 
Missionaries: Rey. F. C. Gale and Mrs. Ailie Gale, M.D. 
(nstitution: Hospital. 
Y. S. SHEN, Superintendent 
F. C. GALE, District Missionary 


FOOCHOW CONFERENCE 


Area: 5,000 square miles. 

Location: In Fukien province—a mountainous section with considerable fir, 
pine, and bamboo. Through a system of terraces the mountains have been made to 
produce fine rice crops. 

se 2,500,000. People are active, independent, and have business 
ability. 

: Industry: Paper making, tea cultivation, silk and cloth weaving and agri- 
culture. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1847 by Rev. Judson D. 
Collins and Rey. Moses C. White. First annual meeting was held in 1862. Organ- 
ized into the Foochow Conference by Bishop I. W. Wiley in 1877. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, Seventh Day Adventist, Roman 
Catholic, Y. M. C. A. 


BINGTANG DISTRICT 


Area: 400 square miles. Consists of Haitan group of Islands. 

Location: Off the Lungtien peninsula, ninety miles southeast from Foochow. 

Population: 80,000. People are poor, living chiefly on what they take from the 
sea. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was opened in 1870, and was organ- 
ized into a district in 1892. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Roman Catholic. 


Tangtau 

Location: Port of entry for the district. A flourishing business center forty-five 
miles from Futsing. 

Population: 10.000. 4 jee 

Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: (Waitang) Misses Harriett Halverstadt and 
Martha McCutchen. ; ‘ : 

Institutions: Boys’ Junior Middle School. W. F. M. S8.: Girls’ Junior Middle 
School. 

Lau Nat Buor, Superintendent 
H. W. Wortry, District Missionary 


FUTSING DISTRICT 


Area: 800 square miles. Centers about the walled city of Futsing. 

Location: Wastern part of Fukien province, near the coast. 

Population: 400,000. Foochow dialect spoken. spi : 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, and 
Roman Catholic. 

Futsing 

Location: Walled city in Futsing province, twelve miles from the coast. Haikan 
is port of entry. . 

Population: 20,000. ; . 

Industry: Mercantile and agricultural pursuits. 
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Missionaries: Rey. ©. P. Hayes (on furlough) and Mrs. Hayes (on furlough), 
Rev. H. V. Lacy and Mrs. Lacy, Rev. H. W. Worley and Mrs. Worley. W. F. MV. 
S.: Dr. Li Bi Cu, Misses Carrie M. Bartlett, Jennie D. Jones and Lydia A. 
Trimble. : 

Institutions: Ming Ngie School. W, F. M. S.: Woman’s Hospital, Girls’ 
Junior Middle School, Women’s Bible Training School. 


Cene Une Gi, Superintendent 
H. W. Wor.eEy, District Missionary 


LUNGTIEN DISTRICT 


Area: 800 square miles. Comprises the Lungtien peninsula. 

Location: Eastern part of Fukien province. 

Population: 450,000—Buddhist and Confucian. Foochow dialect spoken. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1865 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, and 
Roman Catholic. 


Lungtien 


Location; A township city, fifty-five miles south of Foochow. : 
Institutions: Carolyn Johnson Memorial Institute. W. F. M. 8.: Girls’ Board- 
ing School, and Lungtien Hospital. 


Ho Curone DiEv, Superintendent 
H. W. Wor.ey, District Missionary 


Yukie 
Population: 300,000—Buddhists and Confucianists. Protestants, 3,000; Cath- 
olics, 2,000. 
Organization: Formerly western part of Futsing. Became a separate district 
in 1914, and until 1915 was known as West Futsing District. 


Guon Stren Gi, Superintendent 
H. W. Wortey, District Missionary 


FOOCHOW DISTRICT 


z Ke 600 square miles. Foochow city and suburbs and parts of Mingau 
ounty. 

Population: 1,500,000. Foochow dialect spoken. 

Organization: 1847. First Methodist church in the district was opened at 
Foochow in 1856. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, Church Missionary Society, Y. M. C. A., Roman Catholic, 
and Seventh Day Adventist. 


Foochow 


Area: Circumference of seven miles. 

Location: Capital of Fukien Province, a seven-gated city midway between 
Shanghai and Hongkong—two days’ journey to either city. Methodist mission is 
on Nantai, an island opposite the city of Foochow, and connected with the main- 
land by bridge. 

Population: 600,000. ‘ 

Missionaries: Mr. W. C. Barrett and Mrs. Barrett, R.N. (on furlough), Mr. 
A. W. Billing and Mrs. Billing, Rev. H. R. Caldwell and Mrs. Caldwell, Rev. 
T. H. Coole, M.D. (on furlough) and Mrs. Coole (on furlough), Miss Esther 
Cooper, Rev. John Gowdy and Mrs. Gowdy, Rev. F. C. Havighurst and Mrs. 
Havighurst, Mr. C. R. Kellogg and Mrs. Kellogg, Mr. W. W. Overholt (on 
furlough) and Mrs. Overholt (on furlough), Rev. C. M. Lacey Sites and Mrs. 
Sites, Rev. E. M. Stowe and Mrs. Stowe, Mr. P. P. Wiant and Mrs. Wiant. 
W. F. M. S.: Misses Edith Abel, Marion R. Cole, Grace Davis, Etta Denny 
(on furlough), Hu King Eng, M.D. (Singapore), Mabel Hammons. M.D. 
(on furlough), Floy Hurlbut (on furlough), Dorothea L. Keeney (on furlough), 
Rotha Landis, Ida B. Lewis, Roxy Lefforge, Edith McBee, Mary Mann 
(on furlough), J. Ellen Nevitt (on furlough), Florence J. Plumb, Elsie Reik (on 
furlough), Blizabeth H. Richey, Grace Shawhan, Ruby Sia, Alice L. Smith (on 
furlough), Freida Staubli (on furlough), Annie Vanderburg (on furlough), 
Lydia F, Wallace, Phebe C. Wells, Alice A. Wilcox, Katherine H. Willis, Emma 
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W. Wilson, Lois E. Witham, Ruth F. Wolcott, M.D., and Mrs. Lydia A. 
Wilkinson. i 

Institutions: Fukien Christian University, Union Normal and Middle School, 
Anglo-Chinese Middle School, Boys’ Junior Middle School, Fukien Construction 
Bureau, Methodist Book Store. W. F. M. S.: Woman’s College of South China, 
Girls’ Boarding School, Women’s Bible Training School, Magaw Memorial Hos- 
pital, Mary E. Cook Children’s Home, Van Kirk Woman’s Industrial Home, 
Union Kindergarten Training School, Florence Nightingale School of Nursing 
and Midwifery, Memorial Dispensary. 

Uone Gang Huo, District Superintendent 
H. R. Catpwe tz, District Missionary 


KUTIEN DISTRICT 


Area: 2,000 square miles. Includes the city of Kutien and numerous large 
towns and villages. 

Population: 300,000. Foochow dialect spoken. 

Industry: Tea cultivation. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1864. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, and Church Missionary Society. 


Kutien 


Location: Capital of Kutien civil district, Fukien province, in a mountainous 
valley, 1,200 feet above the sea, at the junction of two large streams which flow into 
the Min River. A walled city built about 1492. Ninety miles from Foochow.. 

Population: 25,000. 

Missionaries: Rev. W. S. Bissonnette and Mrs. Bissonnette, J. EH. Gossard, 
M.D. (on furlough) and Mrs. Gossard (on furlough), Miss Serene Loland, 
R.N.. W. F. M. 8.: Misses Laura Frazey (on furlough), Eva F. Sprunger, 
Myrtle Smith (on furlough), Martha Graf (on furlough), and Ruth Jayne. 

Institutions: Schell-Cooper Academy, Wiley General Hospital. W. F. M. S.: 
Girls’ Boarding School, Women’s Bible Training School, and Kindergarten. 

Li Deune MING, Superintendent 
W. S. BIssonNETTE, District Missionary 


BINGHU DISTRICT 


Area: Includes northern part of what, prior to 1919, was the Kutien District. 
Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Church Missionary Society. 
U Cu Ds, Superintendent 
W. S. BISSoNNETTE, District Missionary 


MINTSING DISTRICTS 


Area: 1,200 square miles. : 

Location: In Fukien province, 45 miles northwest of Foochow on both sides of 
the Min River. 

Population: 200,000. ( 

Industry: Agriculture—Rice, wheat, sweet potatoes, and tobacco. Mountains 
contain iron in abundance, some of which is being worked. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1864 when Dr. Nathan 
Sites visited this region. Mintsing was established a presiding elder’s district in 
1893 by Bishop Foster. : 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal. 


Mintsinghsien 
Center of North Mintsing District and County Seat 
Location: On the Min River, 45 miles northwest of Foochow. ; 
Institutions: Boys’ Junior Middle School, Hospital. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ 
Lower Primary School. 
Dine Una Guane, Superintendent 
H. V. Lacy, District Missionary 


Lek-du 


Center of South Mintsing District 
Location: Fifteen miles south of Mintsinghsien. 
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Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Misses Wdna Jones, Rose Mace (on furlough), 
Ruth Hemenway, M.D. (on furlough), and Ursula J. Tyler (on furlough). 
Institutions: W. F. M. S8.: Girls’ Junior Middle School, Good Shepherd Hos- 
pital (Nathan Sites Memorial), Women’s Bible Training School. 
Sra Srene Ds, Superintendent 
H. V. Lacy, District Missionary 


HINGHWA CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes Hinghwa and Sienyu Counties and the portion of Futsing 
County where the Hinghwa dialect is spoken. ii 

Location: In Fukien Province half way between the port cities of Amoy and 
Foochow. 

Industry: Agriculture with rice, wheat, potatoes, peanuts, sugar cane, tobacco 
and a great variety of fruits being the chief produce. Commerce and fishing are 
also engaged in as this territory borders on the coast with suitable harbors. 
The coastal plain is a large fertile and well irrigated one yielding three main crops 
per year and numerous crops of vegetables the year round. ; 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1865. Mission Con- 
ference was organized in 1896, and became an Annual Conference in 1904. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, Church 
of England Zenana Mission, Roman Catholic, Seventh Day Adventist, Y. M. C. A. 
and one or two independent Chinese organizations. 


HANKONG DISTRICT 


Area: Includes the market towns of Gangkau and Hankong, the fourth and the 
first market towns in size and importance in Putien County, the northern section 
of the coastal plain, the island of Nangcih and a section of the hill country on the 
northwest. 


Location: The northeastern section of the Conference area. 


; Ae asaiui 350,000; Methodist responsibility 250,000. The Hinghwa dialect 
is spoken. 


Industries: Farming, fruit growing, fishing, trade. 
Missions at. Work: Methodist Episcopal and Church Missionary Society. 


Hankong 
Location: Chief center and port city in the Conference area. 
Population: 100,000—city and environs. 
Institutions: Richmond Methodist Hospital, Higher Primary School. 
Missionaries: W. F. M. 8.: Misses Althea M. Todd (on furlough) and Jessie 

A. Marriott. 
Ua Uneco, Superintendent 
G. W. Houiistrr, District Adviser. 


HEOH BING DISTRICT 
Area: The central coastal strip including the peninsulas of Binghai and Po-io 
and the island of Bi-ciu. 


Population: 200,000; Methodist responsibility 150,000. This section contains 


the poorest people of the area. The islands and some of the villages bordering on 
the sea are the homes of pirates. 


Industries : Farming, fishing and salt evaporation. 
Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church of England, Roman Catholic. 


Kio Sauh 


Location: The third largest market town of Putien county; a political center ; 
also the head of the district. 


Institutions: Boys’ School. W. F. M. S8.: Converts’ Class. 


Binghai 
Location: On the eastern end of the Binghai peninsula; a political center 
of minor importance. 
Institution: Hai-sing Intermediate School. 
Lt Mreone Drne, Superintendent 
C. BE. Winter, District Adviser 
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HINGHWA CITY DISTRICT 


Area: Includes Hingh wa City Ng Sauh Hua Den and surroundin ter I itor 
> 5 ’ Was ’ 4 g y- 
te opulation: 750,000 ; Bu Idhi sts ) i i i ; i 
il ili : 50 i ‘ 1 ists, Confucianists and Taoists , Methodist respon- 
ganization: Methodist K isco pal Ww rk ‘i b i Ww issi i 
Or : iS p ie 10) was begun in 1865 hen misslonaries 


Missions at Work: Methodist Epi 1 fissi : i 
Meee se is piscopal, Church Missionary Society, Roman 


Hinghwa 

Location: On the western edge of the coastal plain near the Sienyu River; 
a walled city, the county seat of Putien and formerly the prefectural city; the 
largest educational center on the coast between Chinchew and Foochow. 

peor: 40,000. 

ryanization: Methodist work was begun in 1865 g i 

a ee missionary a November, 1890. Oa SAIS eae 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal Church Missi i 
Gatholle and YONG. A. p p ch Missionary Society, Roman 

Missionaries: Mrs. W. N. Brewster, Rev. F. S. Carson and Mrs. Carson, 
Rev. G. W. Hollister (on furlough) and Mrs. Hollister (on furlough), Rev. F. 
P. Jones (on furlough) and Mrs. Jones (on furlough), Rev. C. . Winter. W. I. 
M. N.: Misses Sylvia Aldrich (on furlough),,E. Blanche Apple, M. Virginia 
Bachman, Sigrid Bjorklund, Karis E. Brewster, Cora M. Brown (on furlough), 
Edna H. Muller (on furlough), Mary A. Johnson, Florence P. Mason (on fur- 
lough), Gertrude Strawick (on furlough), Ellen H. Suffern, Pauline EX. Westcott 
(on furlough), Minnie E. Wilson (on furlough). 

Institutions: Guthrie Memorial High School, Biblical Training School, Hingh- 
wa Mission Press, Institutional Church. W. F. M. S.: Hamilton Girls’ School, 
Juliet Turner Training School, Women’s Station Class. 


Ng Sauh 


Location: Commercial center, fifth in importance in the county; six miles 
south of Hinghwa City; center of the coastal plain. 

Population: 10,000. 
1 re Ca ile Sol Mr. Fred J. Rossiter (on furlough) and Mrs. Rossiter (on fur- 
ough). 

Institutions: Rebecca McCabe Orphanage, Vocational Junior High School, 
Agriculture Mission. 

De Hav Tone, Superintendent 


¥. S. Carson, District Adviser 


SIENYU DISTRICTS, EAST AND WEST 


Location: Cover the county of Sienyu which lies across the Sienyu river valley 
and its surrounding mountains. At one point the area touches the coast, but 
for the most part it is a mountainous section with rich farming valleys along 
the river courses. 

Population: 261,946. 

Industry: Farming, fruit growing and timber. 


Sienyu 

Location: Head of hand navigation of the Sienyu river, thirty miles from the 
coast. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1870. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, Church 
of England Zenana Mission, Roman Catholic and Seventh Day Adventist. 

Missionaries: Rev. W. B. Cole and Mrs. Cole. W. F. Mi. S.: Misses Emma 
J. Betow, M.D. (on furlough), Martha Lebeus (on furlough), Eda Ll. Johnson, 
Edna Merrit (on furlough), Emma Ll. Palm, Bertha Persson (on furlough), 
A. Beta Scheirich (on furlough), Mary M. Thomas. (on furlough), and Harriet 
lL. Watson (on furlough). : 

Institutions: Boys’ Junior High School. W. F. M. S.: Isabel Hart Girls’ 
School, Freida Knoechel Training School, Margaret Eliza Nast Memorial Hospital. 


Dene Geu SING, Superintendent of Sienyu Kast 
Na Cone Bau, Superintendent of Sienyu West 
W. B. Core, District Adviser 
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KIANGSI CONFERENCE 


Area: Northern and central part of Kiangsi province, part of. Anhwei prov- 
ince, north of the Yangtze river, and a small part of Hupeh province, bordering 
on Anhwei, just north of Kiukiang. ; 

Organization: Kiangsi up to 1912 was a part of Central China Conference, 
but at that time was made a separate Mission Conference. It became an An- 
nual Conference in 1917. Work was begun in Kiukiang in 1867; in Nanchang 
in 1894 


HWANGMEI DISTRICT 


Area: About 5,000 square miles. Seventy-five to one hundred miles from 
one end to another. 

Location: North of the Yangtze river, one circuit in Kiangsi, directly north 
of Kiukiang, two circuits in Hupeh,-and two circuits in Anhwei. 

Population: 1,121,497. 


Hwangmei 


Location: Thirty-five miles north of Kiukiang in the province of Hupeh. 
largest city in the district. 


Taihu 


Location: In the west central part of Anhwei province, surrounded by hsien 
(county) cities and mountains, four days’ travel from Kiukiang, the largest 
circuit of this large district, being now sixty miles from end to end. 

Institution: Higher Primary School. 

Li CnINn-SHENG, Superintendent, P. O., Taihu, An. 
F. A. ARGELANDER, District Missionary, P. O. Kiukiang, Ki 


KAN RIVER DISTRICT 


Area: 2,050 square miles. Includes the four Kan river circuits, part of what 
was formerly the South Kiangsi district and extends from Nanchang to Siaki- | 
anghsien, a distance of one hundred miles. 

Location: In the Kan river valley, which includes Juichow, Linkiang, Kian, 
and Kanchow, prefectural cities along the route of the first projected railroad 
.through.the province, Yuanchow and Nanan are on tributaries of the Kan river. 

Population: 1,160,786. 

Industry: Agriculture. Fruits and vegetables are produced in great variety 
and abundance, as well as rice. Coal and iron are found. The Kan river makes 
possible a great and growing traffic, and enables lumber to be brought from the 
highland forests to Nanchang. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, China Inland Mission, Plymouth 
Brethren, and Roman Catholic. Most of the territory is unoccupied. 


Changshu 


Location: A great drug center. 
Institution: Higher Primary School. 


WANG SHAN-CHIH, Superintendent, P. O., Nanchang 


FU RIVER DISTRICT 


Area: 4,500 square miles. Undulating surface, bad roads and shallow rivers. 
Difficult of access. 

Location: In the Fu River valley. 

Population: 1,519,501. 

Industry: Chiefly agricultural. Rice, beans, indigo and vegetables are pro- 
duced. Fruit in great variety is grown. This region is a great center for the 
manufacture and export of bamboo paper. Nanfeng is famous for its oranges, 
which are of excellent flavor. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal—has work at several points, foremost 
among which.are Fuchow and Kienchang. The German China Alliance, asso- 
ciated with the China Inland Mission, has work at a number of points in the 
Fu River valley. The Roman Catholics have several centers in this region. 

Institution: Higher Primary School, Fuchow. 

WANG SHIH-TSING, Superintendent, P. O., Fuchow 
W. Ii. Scuuspert, Missionary, P. O., Nanchang. 
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NANCHANG DISTRICT 
; Area: 2,325 square miles; centers around the ci i 
it was a part of South Kiangsi district. i a anes) UNH oll 
Population: 1,868,862. a 
Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, China Inland Mission, Protestant 


ep RU Brethren, Y. M. C. A., Seventh Day Adventist and Ro- 


Nanchang 


Location: One of the wealthiest cities of Chin i i j 

f : a and capital of Kiangsi 
ree peat iS Kan ave connected with Fu river by a secondary “outlet: 
; usiness places within the city wall -thi y i 

the suburbs. Educational center, y So aene aaany a 


Population: 480,000. 
aes Industry: Center of trade in porcelain, glass, cloth, lumber, tea, indigo and 
ee et Episcopal work was begun in 1894. 

issions at ork: Methodist Episcopal, China Inland Mission 
Brethren, Y. M. C. A., Seventh Day A dventiat, Roman Catholic. Ty std oe 

Missionaries : G. T. Blydenburgh, M.D., and Mrs. Blydenburgh, Rev. F. R. 
Brown and Mrs. Brown, W. D. Libby, M.D., and Mrs. Libby, Miss Elma K. 
Pennypacker, R. N., Miss Lillian Raper, Rev. W. I. Schubert and Mrs. Schubert. 
On furlough, Miss Evaline Gaw, Rev. W. R. Johnson and Mrs. Johnson. W. F. 
M. 8.: Misses Ruth N. Daniels, Ida Kahn, M.D., Myra McDade, Bessie L. 
Meeker, Margaret Seeck (on furlough), Zula F. Brown, Laura Gooding, Faith 
A. Hunt, Isabel Luce, Theodora A. Raab, Blanche T. Search, Ethel T. Thompson. 

Institutions: Susan Toy Ensign Memorial Hospital, Nanchang Academy. 
W. F. M. 8.: Stephen L. Baldwin Memorial Girls’ School, Women’s and Chil- 
dren’s Hospital. 


WANG SHAN-cHIn, Superintendent, P. O. Nanchang 


NORTH KIANGSI DISTRICT 


Area: 5,400 square miles. 

Location: In the Kiangsi province, north of the Lu mountains and south of 
the Yangtze river. 

Population: About 3,000,000. 


Kiukiang 


Location: Beautifully situated on the south bank of the Yangtze river, partially 
surrounded by a series of small lakes. A prefectural city, with a wall five miles 
in circumference. Kiukiang means “nine rivers.’ 458 miles from Shanghai. 

Population: 60,000. i 

Industry: Manufacture and sale of porcelain, silk, and silver. 

Organization: Oldest Methodist Episcopal mission station in Central China, 
having been opened in 1867. UR 

Missions at work: Methodist Episcopal, Protestant Episcopal, China Inland, 
Plymouth Brethren, Roman Catholic and Seventh Day Adventist. 

Missionaries: Rev. F. A. Argelander and Mrs. Argelander, Rev. C. F. Johan- 
naber and Mrs. Johannaber, E. C. Perkins, M.D., and Mrs. Perkins, Miss Deanetta 
Ploeg, R.N., Miss Elizabeth Ploeg, R.N., Mr. Carl Robart and Mrs. Robart (on 
furlough). W. F. M. S.: Misses Helen Ferris, Edith Fredericks, Nora KE. Kel- 
logg, Ruth L. Myers (on furlough), Clara W. Merrill, Annie M. Pittman, Ellen 
Smith (on furlough), Myrtle M. Stone (on furlough), Leona Thomasson (con- 
tract), May Bel Thompson (on furlough), Rose E. Waldron, Frances E. Woodruff, 
Mabel A. Woodruff. : 

Institutions: William Nast College, Water of Life Hospital. W. F. M. S.: 
Rulison Fish Memorial High School, Knowles Bible Training School, Dan- 
forth Memorial Hospital. 

Tsu CHING-HU, Superintendent, P. O. Kiukiang 


CG. F. JoHANNABER, District Missionary, P. O., Kiukiang 


D 
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SOUTH FUKIEN CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes the counties of Yungchun, Tehwa and Tatien, with small 
portions of three others. . 

Location: Lying west of the Hinghwa Conference and in the northern sec 
tion of the Amoy-speaking region of southern Fukien; practicaily all mountain- 
ous region; river communication by small boats south to Chuanchow on the coast. 
New roads are being built in many directions and automobiles are in operation 
in the Yungchun valley. : 

Population: 600,000, all Chinese. 80 per cent of adult male population goes 
to Federated Malay States for longer or shorter periods for business ventures. 
Many wealthy families located in Yungchun valley, but banditry has driyen them 
abroad. Due to long continued contacts with Singapore region, much initiative 
and modern progress is seen in this region. 

Industries: Pottery making, production of paper, lumber, lime and some iron 
products, also agriculture. : . 4 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work started in this region by native 
workers from Foochow Conference in 1878. First resident missionaries were 
Rev. T. B. Owen and Rev. and Mrs. R. L. MeNabb. An enabling act granted by 
General Conference of 1920 allowed the setting off of this Mission Conference in 
1922 from the Hinghwa Conference, Rev. J. W. Hawley being appointed by Bishop 
Keeney as its Superintendent. It became an Annual Conference in October, 1925, 
Bishop Brown presiding. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, English Presbyterian, Roman Cath- 
olic; also the Seventh-Day Adventist, through native workers only. 


TATIEN DISTRICT 


Location: Lies north of the Tehwa District, west of Yenping Conference. 

Area: Covers Tatien county and small sections of two others. Very moun- 
tainous region; poor roads; little intereommunication; bandit infested. 

Population: 300,000, all Chinese. 
: AR bc Methodist Episcopal work was begun through native agents 
in 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Roman Catholic. 

Institutions: Boys’ Boarding School, Girls’ Primary School, District Primary 
Schools. 

Li Tex SENG, Superintendent 
J. W. Hawtey, District Missionary 


TEHWA DISTRICT 


Location: Lies between Tatien district on the north and Yungehun district 
on the south, eighty miles west of Hinghwa city. Deep ravines, high mountains, 
bad roads, and long distances between preaching stations, make this district dif- 
ficult of administration. 

Industry: The center of large pottery works. 

Population: 150,000, all Chinese. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1873. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, English Presbyterian (through Chi- 
nese agents), Roman Catholic. 

Institutions: Two Boys’ Boarding Schools, District Primary Schools. 

Lim GEK CuHIONG, Superintendent 
J. W. Hawtey, District Missionary 


YUNGCHUN DISTRICT 


Location: Seventy miles southwest of Hinghwa, largely within the bounds of 
the Yungchun valley. 

Population: 150,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1873. 

Missionaries: Rev. J. W. Hawley and Mrs. Hawley, Rev. H. ©. Jett and 
Mrs. Jett, Rey. E. C. Parlin (on furlough) and Mrs. Parlin (on furlough). 

_ Institutions: Hardy Boys’ School, Junior High School, Girls’ Boarding School, 

Kindergarten, Women’s School, District Primary Schools, Owen Memorial Press. 


Lau Ka Stone, Superintendent 
J. W. Hawtry, District Missionary 
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YENPING CONFERENCE 


Area: 6,200 square miles. 

_ Geography: The Conference is about as large as Connecticut, comprising ter- 
ritory taken from Foochow, and the London Mission of Amoy. It covers six 
counties of the Fukien Province, and comprises six districts. 

The whole region is mountainous, and overland travel is difficult, as the largest 
and best roads are only paths roughly paved with stone. The Min River, with its 
many rapid filled but navigable branches, gives access to most of the principal 
towns of the region. 

Hach county seat is a walled city, but few of the other towns, even if larger, 
are allowed to have walls. 

Language: Innumerable and wide variations of the Mandarin, Amoy and 
Foochow dialects are spoken throughout the country, the Mandarin being per- 
haps the most dominant. 

_ Industries: The principal experts are bamboo, tea, lumber and firewood. 
Limestone is abundant and coal is found in a few places. 

Population: 933,755 (Post Office estimate, 1920). 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1869 at Yenpingfu by 
the Rey. Nathan Sites. In 1901 the Misses Mabel C. Hartford and Alice Linam 
of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, took up their residence here. The 
Rev. W. A. Main came in 1902, and J. E. Skinner, M.D., arrived in 1904. Largely 
because of language difficulties, Yenping, formerly a part of Foochow Conference, 
became a separate Conference in 1916. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Wpiscopal, American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, Roman Catholic, and Seventh Day Adventists. 


SHAYUNG DISTRICT 


Area: Includes Kweihua, Shahsien and Yungan counties. 

Population: 329,933 (P. O. Estimate 1920). 

Geography: Shahsien county is southwest of Yenping; Yungan is the south- 
ern county in Yenping prefecture; Kweihua is in the ‘Tingchan prefecture. 

Chief Cities: Yungan city is well located as the center for the large territory. 
The farthest point is two days journey off—though most of the circuits can be 
reached easily in a day. The roads are fairly level and overland travel is easier 
than in most of the districts. The city is the size of the average county capital 
in the Province with a population from 15,000 to 20,000 and is proud of its superior 
literary attainment and privileges. Throughout the city and country there remain 
evidences of former wealth and elegance. 

The walled city of Shahsien contains between 40,000 and 50,000 inhabitants. 
The streets are wider and far cleaner than the average Chinese inland city. 

Language: Mandarin is the official language though not spoken by the native 
people, who have a dialect of their own. It resembles that spoken in Yungan. 

Industries: At Hsiameo, 20 miles inland from Shahsien, the county seat and 
largest walled city in the Conference, are the most famous tobacco farms in the 
province. ‘Timber, firewood, bamboo, paper and tea are also raised and exported. 

Institutions: Shahsien—Dispensary, Boys’ Primary School. Yungan— 
Christian Hospital, Boys’ Primary School. W. fF. M. S.: Shahsien—Girls’ Pri- 
mary School. Yungan—Girls’ Primary School. 

Yune Po JuNnG, Superintendent 
J. E. SKINNER, District Missionary 


SHUNCHANG DISTRICT 


Geography: The Min River and its Yuki branch divide the district in three 
sections. Yenping District is adjacent on the north, Foochow Conference on the 
east and Yuki District on the south and west. Shunchang is the most northern 
district of the Conference. : ' 

The district is hard to travel, being mountainous. Countless little hamlets 
which dot the district, can be reached only by toilsome climbseover mountain 
passes. { ; . ; 

Language: Two or three different dialects are spoken in this field. The 
Foochow dialect is used by the preachers; Mandarin is generally used. 

Ohief Cities: Changufan, the largest town on the district, is located on the 
Min River. Being in direct communication with Foochow and Yenping city it 
presents a strategic point for missionary endeavor. Shunechang city is located 
on the Min River, 50 miles northwest of Yenping city. At the time of the Tai- 
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ping rebellion it suffered heavily, and has never recovered its former importance 
or large population. However, when the proposed railroad runs through this 
territory the city will undoubtedly grow. ; 

Industries: Fir and pine lumber, bamboo, tea and limestone are plentiful. 

Population: 148,056 (P. O. estimate, 1920). 

Institutions: Changfeng—Boys’ Primary School, Dispensary. Shunchang 
—Boys’ Primary School. W. F. M. S.: Changfeng—Girls’ Primary School, 
Shunchang—Girls’ Primary School. 

Wana CHEN, Superintendent 
J. BE. Sxinner, District Missionary 


YENPING DISTRICT 


Geography: Yenping City is situated on the Min River where it is joined by 
the Kienning Branch. It is about 130 miles northwest of Foochow. To the 
northeast is the Kienning region occupied by the Church Missionary Society, to 
the north is the Shunchang District; to the west, the Shahsien District. This 
gives the work an important setting. ; ~ 

The district is mountainous and difficult to travel except where the Min River 
and Sha Creek make navigation possible. The rapids retard all progress upstream, 
even in the lightest of boats. Boats holding up to twenty tons of freight ply 
the river in great numbers. Outside the cities and villages the roads are paths, 
paved usually with cobble stones and are seldom wide enough for two people to 
walk abreast. 

Unlike many Chinese cities, Yenping consists almost entirely of hills and hol- 
lows, with few level spaces. Methodism has taken advantage of the physical 
features of the city to establish on three of the hilltops, in conspicuous positions, 
the three forms of mission work, evangelistic, educational and medical, which makes 
as it were, a great three cornered wedge of Christian influence in the midst of the 
city and the region round about. 

Industries: Fir and pine lumber, firewood, bamboo, tea and limestone are 
very plentiful. The most important of the manufactured products are paper and 
red lacquer ware. ; 

Language: Four district dialects are spoken, although Mandarin is the pre- 
vailing and official language. 

Population: 196,163 (Post Office estimate, 1920). 

Missionaries: Rev. Frederick Bankhardt (on furlough) and Mrs. Bankhardt 
(on furlough), Miss Mae Baucher, R.N., J. E. Skinner, M.D., and Mrs. Skinner, 
M.D. W. F. M. S.: Misses Mary L. Hide, Mamie F. Glassburner, Alice Liman, 
Frieda Reinan and Fern M. Sinkey. 

Institutions: Yenping Boys’ Middle School (formerly called ‘‘The Nathan Sites 
Memorial Academy’), Alden Speare Memorial Hospital, Bible Training School, 
Christian Book Store, School for Untainted Leper Children, The Copeland Institu- 
tional Church, The Institutional Church Primary School. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ 
Middle School, Francesca Nast Gamble Primary School for Girls, Women’s Bible 
Training School. 

Hu CuHen Yu, Superintendent 
J. HE. Skinner, District Missionary 


YUKI DISTRICT 


Population: 297,417 (Post Office estimate, 1920). 

: Geography: Yuki District lies directly south of Yenping District. The country 
is mountainous, and travel is difficult, and slow. The population has mainly 
gathered in valleys of from 400 to 40,000 inhabitants, though an occasional group 
is found in the mountains. 

1 Industries: Fir and pine lumber, tea and limestone are plentiful; some rice 
is shipped to other parts of the province, but firewood and paper and bamboo are 
the main exports. 

Language: Mandarin is the official language, though not spoken by the local 
people. — They speak a dialect entirely their own. 

_ Chief City: Yuki city is the county seat; a city of great commercial importance, 
having a mile of river front. It is at the head of small-boat traffic on the Yuki 
creeks As pes pinch place of ely of Chinke ae it is a literary center. 

nstitutions: Dispensary, Boys’ Primary School. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Pri 
School, Bible Training School. i 4 I at Se 
CHEN Pr Mao, Superintendent 
J. KE. Sxrinner, District Missionary 
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SHANGHAI—CHINA GENERAL 
Missionaries 


_ Central China Conference: W. F. M. S.: Misses Julia Bonafield, Edith Fred- 
ae ip M. Miller, M.D., Cora E. Simpson, R.N., and Laura M. White (on 
Pn? Farhad aoe pean M. Bosworth. 
angst Conference: Rey. G. Carlet g 
a fieloneti v arleton Lacy (on furlough) and Mrs. Lacy 
le ae eek GN er W. A. Main and Mrs. Main. 
Vhina General: Mis issa J. Davi ) y Miss 
(enicaae N- Olde: s Melissa avis (contract) (on furlough), and Miss 
Institutions: The Shanghai American School (Union). 


SEOUL AREA— Resident Bishop: James C. Baker. 


JAPAN 


Area: 162,056 square miles, a little more than that of California. Coast line, 
18,000 miles. The empire consists of four large islands, besides Korea, Formosa, 
the Pescadores, the southern half of Saghalien, and about 4,000 small islands of 
which the Loo Choo to the south, and the Kurile to the north, are the most 
important groups. 

Population: 62,044,649 in Japan proper, 4,041,702 (according to latest avail- 
apie statistics) in Formosa and 203,504 in Saghalien, besides large numbers in 

orea. 

_ Industries: Agriculture is the chief occupation. The principal products are 
rice, barley, wheat, millet, maize, beans, peas, and potatoes. ‘Tea and tobacco 
are cultivated and mulberry trees are raised in connection with the silk indus- 
try. Other industries are fishing and mining, and a number of mechanical arts 
in which the Japanese are very skillful. General manufactures are growing 
rapidly and approximating agriculture in importance. There are over 11,000 
miles of railway and about 120,000 miles of telegraph in the empire, with a rapid 
increase of telephones and wireless facilities. 

Organization: The mission was organized in 1873, and became an Annual 
Conference in 1884. Two Conferences were formed in 1899 when the South Japan 
Mission Conference was organized. This in turn became an Annual Conference in 
1905. When in 1907 the Japan Methodist Church was formed by the merging of 
the Japan Churches of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh, South, and the Methodist Church of Canada, the two Conferences 
ceased to exist. There are now two Annual Conferences, the East and the West, 
which include the territory formerly occupied by the uniting bodies. The Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church has mission stations in eight of the seventeen largest 
cities. Ten stations (only four now occupied because of lack of workers) are 
on three of the main islands, Nagoya having been transferred to the Canadian 
Methodists. One former station on Okinawa of the Loo Choo group is now 
attached to Kumamoto and’ one is in Seoul, the capital of Korea. The 
financial appropriations and the foreign missionaries of the Methodist Hpiscopal 
Church continue to assist the Japanese Church in evangelizing the Island Empire. 
The educational institutions preserve the same status as before the organization 
of the Japan Metholist Church. CE 

[NoTrE: We follow the arrangement of districts in which our mission has 
workers and work connected with the Annual Conferences of the Japan Methodist 
Church. This will serve the purpose of comparison and reference and indicate the 
lines of co-operation between the Board of Foreign Missions and the Japanese 
Chureh.—Hditor.] 


EAST CONFERENCE 
HOKKAIDO DISTRICT 


Area 36,297 square miles. Hokkaido is the second largest island in the 
empire. 
Population: 2,359,097. 
Sapporo 


Location: The capital of Hokkaido is fairly central in the island. It is the 
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seat of the Fifth Imperial University, of which Dr. S. Sato, a Methodist, is 
President. 

Population: 122,945. ’ 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1891. It is the most 
northern of our Mission stations in Japan. . 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, Amer- 
ican Board, American Presbyterians, Adventists. 

Missionaries: Rey. T T. Brumbaugh and Mrs. Brumbaugh. W. Ff. M. S.: 
Miss V. Elizabeth Alexander and Miss Erma M. Taylor. 

Institutions: The Wesley Building, a Student and Social Contact Center. 


Hakodate 


Location: An important seaport on the southern tip of the island. 

Population: 144,740. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1874 by Bishop M. 
C. Harris, the first Protestant missionary to Hokkaido. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Church Missionary Society. 

Missionaries: W. F. M. N.: Misses Alice A. Cheney (on furlough), Barbara 
Bailey, Abby L. Sturtevant (on furlough), Olive Curry, Azalia Peet (on fur- 
lough), and Gertrude M. Byler. 

Institutions: Iai Jo Gakko (Girls’ High School) and two kindergartens. 


T. T. BrumpBpauGeH, District Missionary 


OU-HOKUBU DISTRICT 


. Area: Aomori Province, 3,615 square miles; Akita Province, 4,490 square 
miles. 
aa Population: (By Provinces), Aomori, 756,453; Akita, 898,532; total, 1,654,- 


" Industries: Farming, fishing, manufacture of lacquer ware, fruit raising. 


Hirosaki 


Location: In the extreme northwestern section of the main island, 500 miles 
from Tokyo. 

Population: Hirosaki City, 32,764. 

Organization: Methodist work was begun in 1874. 

Missions at Work: The Church of Christ (centering in the city of Akita), 
Reformed Church in the United States, Protestant Episcopal Church (of U. S. A.) 
and the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Missionaries: Rev. C. W. Iglehart and Mrs. Iglehart, Rey HB. W. Thompson 
and Mrs. Thompson, Rey. R. F. Shacklock (on furlough) and Mrs. Shacklock 
(on furlough). W. F. M. 8.: Misses Lois K. Curtice, Blanche A. Gard (on fur- 
lough), M. Helen Russell. 

Institutions: To-O-Gijiku (Boys’ Middle School). W. F. M. S.: Girls’ 
Boarding School, Mary Alexander Memorial Kindergarten and Aiko Kindergarten. 


C. W. IcLeHaART, Superintendent and District Missionary 


OU-NAMBU DISTRICT 


Area: Miyagi Province, 3,220 square miles; part of Yamagata Province, 
3,574 square miles; part of Fukushima Province, 5,038 square miles; part of 
ae province, See square miles. ’ 

opulation: y Provinces) Miyagi, 961,755; Yamagata, 968,869; Fuku- 
shima, 1,362,689; Iwate, 854,510. Total, 4,147,823. ie ee: crm 
_ industries: Farming, mining, fishing, manufacture of lacquer ware, fruit 
raising. 
Sendai 


_ Location: A garrison city, 215 miles north of Tokyo, on the east coast of the 
main island; important educational center. 

Population: 144,000 (about). 

Industries : Manufacture of fossil-wood ornaments, pottery, silk weaving. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1884. 

Missions at Work: American Board (Congregational), American Baptists, 
Christian Church, Foreign Christian Missionary Society, Holiness, Protestant 
Hpiscopal (American) Reformed Church in the United States and the Meth- 
odist Episcopal. 
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Missionaries: Rey. S. R. Luthy (on furlough) and Mrs. Luthy (on fur- 
lough). W. F. M. S.: Misses Mabel Lee, Elizabeth H. Kilburn and H. Louise 
Perry (on furlough). 

Institutions: W. F. M. 8.: Girls’ Dormitory, Lee Memorial Kindergarten, 
Kokucho Kindergarten, Sendai Christian Orphanage (Union). 


K. Niki, Superintendent 


TOKYO DISTRICT 


Area: The district of Tokyo covers the city and urban prefecture of that 
name; total area, Tokyo Fu (and city) 615 square miles. 
Population: Tokyo Fu, 4,485,144. 


Tokyo 

Location: The largest city in Japan, about the center of the eastern coast 
of the main island, Hondo. Capital of Japan since 1867. 

Population: (1925) About 1,750,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1873. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Canadian Methodist, American 
Board, American Baptists, German Evangelical, American Friends, the Christian 
Church, the Evangelical Association, the United Lutheran Church in America, 
Ioreign Christian Missionary Society, Mission to Lepers in India and the East, 
Methodist Protestant, American Episcopal, American Presbyterian (North), Re- 
formed Church in America, Reformed Church in the United States, Seventh Day 
Adventists, Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, the United Brethren, 
Universalist General Convention, the Apostolic Faith Movement, Southern Bap- 
tists, the Plymouth Brethren, the Japan Evangelistic Band, the Lutheran Hvan- 
gelical Society of Finland, the Oriental Missionary Society, the Pentecostal Mis- 
sionary Union of the U. S. A., the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. 

Missionaries: Rev. R. P. Alexander and Mrs. Alexander, Rev. A. D. Berry 
Rey. F. D. Gealy (on furlough), and Mrs. Gealy (on furlough), Rev. F. W. 
Heckelman and Mrs. Heckelman, Rey. E. T. Iglehart and Mrs. Iglehart, 
Rey. J. V. Martin and Mrs. Martin, Rev. F. N. Scott and Mrs. Scott. 
W. F. M. S.: Misses Mary H. Chappel (on furlough), Laura Chase, Dora A. 
Wagner, Myrtle Z. Pider, Alberta B. Sprowles, Ruth EH. Weiss (on furlough), 
Nell M. Daniel, Bernice C. Bassett, Pauline Place, Mildred A. Paine and Mary 
BE. Howey (contract teacher). 

Special Workers: Mr. H. W. Johns in the Christian Literature Society ; 
Miss Mira B. Moon in Aoyama Gakuin. 

Institutions: Aoyama Gakuin (Boys’ School), includes Academy, College 
and Theological School (Philander Smith Institute) ; Tokyo School for Foreign 
Children (Union), Christian Literature Society (Union). W. F. M. 8.: Aoyama 
Jo Gakuin (Girls’ School), and Women’s Christian College (Union), (and Nihon 
Joshi Shin-Gakuin), Bible Institute for Women, (Union with Canadian Meth- 
odist Mission). r ; 

S. Yosuroka, Superintendent 


G. F. Draper, District Missionary 


KWANTO DISTRICT 


At the Conference of 1928 the Tokyo District was divided, putting all the 
country work, outside of the urban prefecture of Tokyo into what was designated 
as the Kwanto District. ; ; 

Area: This District includes all the work of the Methodist Church in the 
prefectures of Tochigi, 2,452 square miles; Chiva, 1,942 square miles; Saitama, 
1,584 square miles; and Gumma, 2,423 square miles; a total of about 8,400 
square miles. ; 

Population: Tochigi, 1,090,428 ; Chiba, 1,399,257; Saitama, 1,394,458; 

a, 1,118,858; total, 5,003,001. i ? : 
St rea at Work: (i. e. with resident missionaries) The Society for the 
Propogation of the Gospel, the Church Missionary Society, The Seventh Day 
Adventists, The Protestant Episcopal, The American Board (Congregationalist), 
Independent. Methodism has only one small church in Gumma Ken. 

S. Fusrra, Superintendent 
G. F. Draper, District Missionary 
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EAST CONFERENCE 
KANAGAWA DISTRICT 


Location: Contains Kanagawa province, 689 square miles. 
Population: Kanagawa, 1,323,372. 
Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in Yokohama in 1873. 


Yokohama 


Location: The capital of Kanagawa prefecture and an important seaport. 
Situated on the bay. about twenty miles from Tokyo. Connected with Tokyo by 
steam trains and electric trains which run every twelve minutes. The area of the 
city of Yokohama was greatly enlarged in 1927, so that it now covers 5119 square 
miles and is divided into five Boroughs. 

Area: Prefecture, 686 square miles. 

Population: (1927) 515,081. Kanagawa prefecture, 1,416,792. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal Church, American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, the Hephzibah Faith Mission, the Methodist Protestant Church, 
the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., the Reformed Church in America, the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, the Women’s Union Missionary Society 
of America, the Apostolic Faith Movement, the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion and the Young Women’s Christian Association. 

Missionaries: Rey. G. F. Draper and Mrs. Draper. W. 7’. M. S.: Miss Wini- 
fred F. Draper. ‘ 

Institutions: W. F. M. S.: One kindergarten and two day nurseries and the 
Yokohama Christian Blind School. 


Kamakura 


Location: 32 miles south of Tokyo; a famous tourist summer and winter 
resort. 


Population: About 18,251. 
H. Hrrata, Superintendent 
G. F. Draper, District Missionary 


WEST CONFERENCE 


NORTH KYUSHIU DISTRICT 


Area: 2,701 square miles; includes the province of Nagasaki, 1,400 square 
miles; and Fukuoka, 1,898 square miles. 


Population: Nagasaki province, 1,135,741; Fukuoka province, 2,187,755. 
Total, 3,323,496. 


Nagasaki 
Location: At the western end of the island of Kyushiu. More than three 
hundred years ago Nagasaki was a Christian city but it became the scene of ter- 
rifie persecutions. Twenty-six priests, Japanese and foreign, were crucified in 
one day on the hill where the Catholic Cathedral now stands, and within a few 
miles of the city are the ruins of the old castle where the Christian army made its 
last stand, and where 20,000 men, women and children were put to the sword. 


The first Protestant missionaries who came after Commodore Perry’s visit landed 
at Nagasaki. 


Population: 176,554. 


Industries: Shipbuilding, coal mining, and the manufacture of porcelain. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1873. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal Church, Church Missionary Society, 
Reformed Church in America, the Southern Baptist Church; the Y. M. C. A. 

Missionaries: Mr. G. W. Bruner and Mrs. Bruner, Rev. R. H. West (on fur- 
lough) and Mrs. West (on furlough), Rev. W. W. Krider and Mrs. Krider. W. F. 
M. S.: Misses Adella M. Ashbaugh, Carrie 8. Peckham (on furlough), Anna L. 
aoe Mariana Young, Helen Couch, Lois L. Davis, Vera L, Fehr, Mary B. 

ridge. 


Institutions: Chinzei Gakuin (Boys’ Middle School). W. F. M. 8.: K A 
Jo Gakko (includes College, Academy). ) wassul 
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; Fukuoka 
Location: Capital of Fukuoka province, in the northern part of the island of 


Kyushiu. The seat of the Kyushiu Imperial University with faculties of medi- 
cine, engineering and agriculture. An important educational center; the financial 
heart of one of the three most important manufacturing centers in Japan. 
Population: 95,381. 
Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1884. 
Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal Church, Church Missionary Society, 
Lutheran, Reformed Church in America, and the Southern Baptists. 
Missionaries: Rey. R. S. Spencer and Mrs. Spencer. W. F. M. S.: Misses 
Helen R. Albrecht (on furlough), Olive Hagen, K. Grace Wythe, Harriet Howey. 
Institution: W. F. M. S.: Fukuoka Jo Gakko (Girls’ School). 


H. O. Satso, Superintendent 
R. 8. Spencer, W. W. Kriper, District Missionaries 


. 


SOUTH KYUSHIU DISTRICT 


Area: This district is composed of two provinces, Kumamoto Ken with an 
area of 2,774 square miles; and Kagoshima Ken, area 3,522 square miles. 
Within this area are seven quarterly Conferences. 

Location: In the West Japan Conference, southern part of Kyushiu Island. 

Population: Kumamoto Ken, 1,233,199; Kagoshima Ken, 1,415,538; total, 
2,648,737. 

Kumamoto 


Location: Near the western coast of the island of Kyushiu the southernmost 
of the four main islands of Japan. An educational center, with 41 schools above 
higher primary grade, in which are 22,000 students. Twenty-four of these 
schools are middle schools or above, in grade. The student population, in- 
eluding primary schools, is 37,500. 

Population: 150,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1883. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, United 
Lutheran Church, the Southern Baptists, Nazarene Church. 

Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Misses Margaret Burmeister and Carolyn M. 
Teague. 

Kagoshima 

Location: On Kagoshima Bay at the southern end of the island of Kyushiu. 
Once the home of the great Satsuma clan. Now an educational center with 13 
middle schools in the province, a high school, and the Imperial school of forestry 
and agriculture. 

Population: 102,396. 

Organization: Methodist Wpiscopal work was begun in 1879. : 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, South- 
ern Baptists, the Congregationalists, the Reformed Church in America, and the 
Seventh Day Adventists. 

Missionaries: Rev. E. R. Bull (on furlough) and Mrs. Bull (on furlough). 
W. F. M. S.: Miss L. Alice Finlay. 

R. S. Spencer, Superintendent and District Missionary | 


LOO CHOO DISTRICT 


Area: Loo Choo District area, 934 square miles. Includes a group of 53 
islands, 369 miles south of Japan proper. ; 
Location: In the Pacific Ocean half way between Kyushiu and Formosa. 
Population: 571,565. 
Naha 


Location: Raye si city of Okinawa, main island of the Loo Choo group. 
D> , > 
Hee Work: Methodist Episcopal, Northern Baptist Convention. The 
Japanese Congregational Church, the Churches of Christ in Japan (Presbyterian) 
and the Holiness Church are represented by Japanese workers only. 
Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1892. 
Hest Iro, Superintendent 


R. S. Spencer, District Missionary, P. O. Fukuoka 
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KOREA DISTRICT 
(Japanese) 


General: This district constitutes a mission to all Japanese residing in 
Korea and Manchuria. Its work is under the general supervision of the West 
Japan Conference of the Japan Methodist Church. ‘The Methodist Episcopal 
Church has supervision of work among Koreans. 

Missionary: W. F. M. S.: Miss Bertha M. Starkey. 


W. W. Kriver, District Missionary, P. O. Nagasaki 


KOREA CONFERENCE 


Area: 84,738 square miles; about the size of Idaho. Includes the work in 
Korea—thirteen provinces which are subdivided into 232 counties and 2,507 towns. 

Location: A peninsula lying between Japan and China. Very mountainous, 
with many islands along the coast. 

ae Arfaite biX 19,103,900; Methodist Episcopal Church responsible for about 
4,000,000. 

Industry: Agriculture—rice, fruit, and cotton principal products. Mining—- 
gold, silver, lead, copper, iron, coal and graphite. Fishing. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1885 under the lead- 
ership of Rev. Robert S. Maclay, D.D., the Rev. H. G. Appenzeller and W. B. 
Scranton, M.D. The mission was created a Mission Conference in 1904, and 
became an Annual Conference in 1908. 


CHEMULPO DISTRICT 


Area: Covers 10 circuits, with a total of 72 churches and 96 square miles of 
territory ; includes Puchun on the mainland and Kanghwa among the islands, 
which are numerous. 


Population: 183,101. 
Industry: Farming and fishing. 


Chemulpo 
Location: Twenty-six miles by rail from Seoul and port of entry for that 
city. 
_ Population: 28,0938 Koreans, 11,228 Japanese, 1,579 Chinese and about 80 
foreigners; total 40,930. 
Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. Japan Methodist Church has work among the Japanese here. 


Missionaries: W. F. M. 8.: Misses Margaret I. Hess, Bertha A. Kostrup, 
R.N., Lula A. Miller and Jeanette Oldfather. 


Institutions: Collins Boys’ School. W. F. M. 8.: Girls’ Boarding School. 
Kim Cuan HeEune, Superintendent 
C. 8. DEMING, District Missionary, P. O., Seoul 


CHUNAN DISTRICT 


‘ Area: 1,500 square miles; two counties in North Chung Choong and three 
in South Chung Choong provinces. 

Location: North and northeast of Kongju city. Seoul-Fusan railway inter- 
sects the district. Chunan, 65 miles from Seoul, is the district center. AeohoA 
lines and two branch railroads give access to all parts of the district. One of 
the decisive battles of the Chinese-Japanese war was fought at Sungwhan; an 
excellent hot spring with bath houses is at Onyang. : 

Population: About 325,000. 


: Industry: Fruits and grains are abundant; largest English walnut orchards 
in Korea are within ten miles 


of Chunan; onl ini i i 
ih cone nly mining dredge in Korea is at 
Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal. In the south and 
i s 1 § southwes 
Presbyterians are at work; also several groups of the London Missionary Secs 
Kim Pyune Cuar, Superintendent 
F. BE. C. Wittiams, District Missionary, P. O. Kongju 
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HAIJU DISTRICT 


Poteau Bauare miles along the Yellow Sea. 
ocatton: In Hwanghai province; a hilly country, extremely fertil il. 
Population: 330,000. ‘i « vent eek I a 
Industry: Agriculture: some of the finest rice in Korea is produced here. 
Haiju 
__ Location: Prosperous town and capital of Hwanghai province, about three 
miles from the sea, and in about the center of the district. 

Population: 2,063 Japanese, 16,877 Chinese, 170 foreigners. Total, 19,010. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1893. 

_ Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Salvation Army, English Church 
Mission, Roman Catholic. The Presbyterians withdrew in 1909. 

Missionaries: Sherwood Hall, M.D., and Mrs. Marian B. Hall, M.D. W. F. 
M. S8.: Misses Jane Barlow, L. Belle Overman. 

Institutions: Norton Memorial Hospital, School of Hygiene for the Tuber- 
culous (Korea’s First Tuberculosis Sanatorium), Boys’ Common School, W. F. 
M. 8.: Girls’ Common School. 

: Kim Yu Soon, Superintendent 
W. E. Suaw, District Missionary 


HONGSYUNG DISTRICT 


Area: 2,000 square miles; Hongsyung is the chief city; there are five other 
circuits; a branch railroad runs through the territory. 

Population: Over 400,000; each circuit is practically a county with about 
100,000 population. 


C. C. AMENDT, Superintendent, P. O. Kongju 


KONGJU STATION 


The work assigned to this station by the division of territory among the 
Protestant Missions in Korea comprises South Cheungchung province (except 
two counties in the southwest); one large county and parts of two others in 
North Cheungchung province. Because of its size and for administrative pur- 
poses the territory is divided into three districts: Chunan, Kongju and Hongsyung 
Districts. Kongju city is centrally located. 


KONGJU DISTRICT 


Area: 1,500 square miles—including several islands lying to the west. 

Location: In South Cheungchung province; mountainous, interspersed with 
broad plains. The islands off the coast are hard to reach—we have work in two. 
All important centers and railway stations are connected by good highways. 


Kongju 

Missionaries: Rey. C. C. Amendt (on furlough) and Mrs. Amendt (on fur- 
lough), Rev. F. BE. C. Williams and Mrs. Williams. W. F. M. S.: Mrs. Alice 
H. Sharp, Mrs. W. C. Swearer, Misses Maren P. Bording, R.N., Hazel A. Hatch 
(on furlough), Ada McQuie (on furlough), and Hannah Scharpiff. ag: 

Institutions: Kongju Boys’ High School, Dispensary. W. F. M. S.: Girls 
Primary and High School, Dispensary, and Baby Welfare Work. 

C. C. AMENDT, Superintendent 


KANGNEUNG DISTRICT 


Area: Covers four exceedingly mountainous counties and extends north and 
south one hundred and thirty miles, and west to the great mountain range. 
Only one tenth of the area is tillable. Itinerating difficult because of steep hills 
and bad roads. 

Population: 150,000—farmers and fishermen. y 

Organization: Formerly a part of Wonju district, Kangneung became a 
separate district in 1916. 

Kangneung 


Location: Kang Won Do province—third most important city. 
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Industry: A shipping center and distributing market for the fishing industry 
of this portion of the coast of Korea. 


Sin Hone Six, Superintendent, P. O. Hoing Sung 
W. A. Nosie, District Missionary 


PYENGYANG, EAST AND WEST DISTRICTS 


Area: Includes Mission work in the province of South Pyengan and eastern 
part of Whangai. 

Population: 1,100,000; South Pyengan province has a population of 700,000. 
Eastern Whangai, 400,000; Methodist responsibility 350,000. ‘There are thousands 
of villages and several large towns. The people are intelligent and sturdy. 

Industry: Agriculture; soil is rich and fertile. A new source of wealth is 
being developed in the opening of mines. The city of Pyengyang has many manu- 
factories, beet sugar, an arsenal and arms factory, iron foundry, electric plants and 
coal briquettes. 

Pyengyang 

Location: Capital of South Pyengan province, on the Tatong River. Im- 
portant railway point. Oldest of Korean cities, dating from before the time 
of David. 

Population: 100,000. 

Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun in 1892. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian, and Japan Methodist 
Church, Seventh Day Adventist, Congregational Church of Japan. 

Missionaries: A. G. Anderson, M.D., and Mrs. Anderson, Rev. W. BE. Shaw 
and Mrs. Shaw, Rev. J. Z. Moore (on furlough) and Mrs. Moore (on furlough). 
W. F. M. S.: Misses Naomi A. Anderson, R.N., Ethel Butts, R.N., Mary M. 
Cutler, M.D., Grace L. Dillingham, Marguerite C. Hnglish, E. Irene Haynes, 
Henrietta P. Robbins (on furlough), Edith F. Gaylord (on furlough), A. Jeannette 
Walter (on furlough), Msther L. Hulbert (on furlough), A. Evelyn Leadbeater, 
M.D., Louise Poinier, and Helen Boyles. 

Institutions: Boys’ High School, Pyengyang Union Christian Hospital, School 
for Missionaries’ Children. W. F. M. S.: High School for Girls, Hospital and 
Home for the Blind. 

O. Kur Syun, Superintendent 


Dr. A. G. ANDERSON, District Missionary 


SEOUL DISTRICT 


Area: Includes the work in and about the national capital and part of Kyung- 
kui province. 
Location: In the Han river valley. This region is easy of access by rail 
and water. 
Seoul 


Location: Capital and most important city of Korea; a walled city twenty- 
six miles from the coast; intellectual, political and social center. A railroad center 
with one station, electric lights, telephone, telegraph, postal service, water-works, 
banks, hotels and trolley cars. 

Population: 300,000. Koreans, Japanese, Chinese and Europeans. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian Church in U. S. A., 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
International Y. M. C. A. (Korea), Y. M. C. A. (Japanese), British and Foreign 
Bible, Eocaety, Eugen Belvation red qapas Methodist Church, Oriental Mis- 
sion, Japanese Presbyterian urch, Russian Orthodox, Congregation 
Japan, The Seventh Day Adventist. : oe al; Church 8 

Missionaries: Rev. H. D. Appenzeller and Mrs. Appenzeller, Rev. A. LL. 
Becker and Mrs. Becker, Rev. B. W. Billings and Mrs. Billings, Rev. G. M. 
Burdick, Rev. H. M. Cable and Mrs. Cable, Rev. C. 8S. Deming and Mrs. Deming 
Norman Found, M. D., and Mrs. Found, R.N., Rev. J. V. Lacy and Mrs. Lacy, 
Rey. W. A. Noble and Mrs. Noble, Rev. J. D. Van Buskirk, M.D. (on furlough), 
and Mrs. Van Buskirk (on furlough). W. F. M. S.: Misses Alice R. Appenzeller, 
Blanche R. Bair, Bernita Block, M.D., Charlotte Brownlee, Marie E. Church, 
Marion L. Conrow (on furlough), Ada B. Hall, Alice Hunter, Jeanette C. Hul- 
bert. (on furlough), Jessie B. Marker, Harriet P. Morris, Olive F. Pye (en fur- 
lough), Elizabeth S. Roberts, R.N., Mayne M. Rogers, R.N. (on furlough), Elma 
T. Rosenberger, R.N., Gertrude BE. Snavely, Myrta Stover, Monetta Troxell, 
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Edna M. Van Fleet, Mary E. Young, Edith M. Royce, Mrs. Anna B. Chaffin, 
Mrs. Rosetta Ss. Hall, M.D., Bertha F. Starkey (for work among Japanese). 
Institutions: Paichai Boys’ High School, Union Methodist Theological Semi- 
nary, Pierson Memorial Bible Institute (Union), Chosen Christian College 
(Union), Severance Union Medical College, School for Missionaries’ Children, 
Christian Literature Society (Union). W. F. M. S.: Lillian Harris Memorial 
Hospital, Ewha College and High School (Day School and Kindergarten, six Day 
Schools), Bible Training Schoo! (Union), Social Evangelistic Genter (Union). 
Kim CHoncG Woo, Superintendent 
W. A. Nopsrr, District Missionary 


SUWON DISTRICT 


Area: Includes the southern counties in Kyungkui province and part of 
North Chungchong. i 

Population: 150,000. P 
; Industry: Great grain producing country, with many important market 
owns. 
aes Giaiestions Part of Seoul district until 1908, when it became a separate 
istrict. 

Suwon 
Location: West central part and capital of Kyungkui province. 
Missionary: W. F. M. S.: Miss Lula A. Miller, P. O., Chemulpo. 


W. A. Nose, Superintendent, P. O., Seoul 


WONJU DISTRICT 


Area: Covers eight counties—six in Kangwun province, one in North Chung- 
chong province, and one in Kyunghu province. Extends from the central range 
of mountains down through Korin to the east range. 

Population: 450,000. 

Industry: Production of rice and millet. 


Wonju 
Location: In Kangwun province; a strategic point from which the entire 
territory can be easily reached. 


Population: 3,000. 
Missionaries: S. E. McManis, M.D., and Mrs. McManis, R.N. W. F. M. S.: 


Miss Maude VY. Trissell (on furlough), Miss Esther Laird (on furlough) and 
Mrs. C. D. Morris (on furlough). 
Institution: Swedish Memorial Hospital. 
Sin Hone SIk, Superintendent, P. O., Hoing Sung 
W. A. Nose, District Missionary 


YENGBYEN DISTRICT 


Area: Includes mission work in North Pyengyang province and part of South 
Pyengyang province. 

Location: Northwestern part of Korea; mountainous country with a few 
large, fine towns; many small and scattered villages; improved highways to larger 
places, with auto travel; but many mountain towns can be reached only over great 
passes, on foot or on pack pony. 

Population: 600,000; Methodist responsibility 300,000, in the central part 
of the district. 

Industry: Farming and mining. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Presbyterian. 


Yengbyen 

Location: Central part of northern Korea, walled in by mountains, twenty- 
three miles from Mochuri, the nearest railway station; surrounded by a stone 
wall built five hundred years ago. 

Population: 3,000. 

Missionaries: Mr. C. A. Sauer and Mrs. Sauer. W. F. M. S.: Misses Ethel 
M. Estey (on furlough) and Wthel Miller. 

Institutions: Boys’ High School (three years out of the five years in govern- 
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ment school course). W. 7. M. S.: Girls’ Primary School (with three years of 
High), Kindergarten. . 
W. E. Suaw, Superintendent 


YICHUN DISTRICT 


Area: Includes six circuits. 

Population: More than 200,000. le 

Organization: Became a separate district in December, 1921. 
Missionary: W. F. M. S.: Miss G. BE. Snavely, P. O. Seoul. 


G. M. Burpick, Superintendent, P. O. Seoul 
MANCHURIA DISTRICT 


Area: More than twice as large as Korea. 

Population: About 20,000,000. (Koreans, about 200,000.) 

Chief Centers: Harbin and Kirin. 

Circuits: There are four circuits. : 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1920. The 
Northern Presbyterian and Southern Methodist Churches also have workers among 
Koreans in Manchuria; there is a division of territory so that there is no over- 
lapping or duplication. 

Pat Hyune Six, Superintendent 
W. BH. Suaw, District Missionary 


SOUTHEASTERN ASIA 


Philippine Islands, Malaya and North Sumatra 
SINGAPORE AREA—Resident Bishop, Edwin F. Lee 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS CONFERENCE 


Area: 115,026 square miles. Includes a group of 3,141 islands, of which 
1,668 are named. 

Population: 11,000,000, half of whom live on the island of Luzon (area, 40,969 
Square miles), the largest in the group. Negritos (aborigines) inhabit the west- 
ern coast; Igorots and other wild tribes live in the mountains; the Filipinos 
occupy the lowlands. They speak several dialects—Tagalog, Ilocano, Pampanga, 
Pangasinan, Ibanag, Gaddang, Isnay, Bolinao, and Zambal. One per cent speak 
Spanish. Wnglish and Spanish are the official languages. 

Industry: Large quantities of rice, sugar, tobacco, mangoes, bananas, chicos, 

hemp, copra, papyas, lanzones, santol, guavas, are grown. Gold is mined. Coal 
mines are being developed. Iron, copper, gypsum, and asphalt clays are also 
found. _ Forty per cent of the islands is covered with merchantable timber, some of 
which is the finest in the world. : 
3 Organization: First evangelical sermon was preached by Bishop Thoburn, 
in March, 1899, but mission work began in 1900 upon the arrival of Rev. T. H. 
Martin. The mission was first attached to the Malaysia Conference as a district, 
but became a Mission Conference in 1905; and an Annual Conference in 1908. 
Rey. Homer C. Stuntz was the first superintendent, and first delegate to General 
Conference. 

Missions at Work: The Evangelical Union was organized in 1902 by missions 
of the following churches: Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian Church in U. §. 
American Baptists, North American Board (Congregational), United Brethren, 
the Disciples of Christ affiliating. The Protestant Episcopal Church, Seventh 
Day Sav eaaeyy, the American Bible Society, and the Y. M. C. A. also have 
work here. 

Allotment of Territory: The Methodist Episcopal mission accepted assign- 
ment to the following provinces north of Manila: Zambales, Bataan, Rizal (part), 
Bulacan, Nueva Ecija, Pampanga, Tarlac, Pangasinan, Nueva Viscaya, Isabela, 
Cagayan, and Ilocos Sur, with about 2,500,000 people. 


CAGAYAN VALLEY DISTRICT 


Area: 10,000 square miles, including three provinces, Cagayan, Isabela and 
Nueva Vizcaya. 
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Location: 'The northeast corner of L i ith i 
x 4 aA : : uzon. The Cagayan River with it: 
Fates (500 meee eee eection oes the high iyide at Belite Baa 353 
22( les), almost due north to th he river’ 
aon es aabulided on the sandy delta. CRN aaae 

. ~ransportation has been by way of the sea and river for ages. Though not 
ely pry ates the new government road is now passable from Manila to 

an kilometers, ‘This opens the door to many new comers who, in great 
numbers, are taking available lands under the homestead laws. This materially 
ikoreeaba Bars aud ale the production of foodstuffs and tobacco. 

40n ¢ ),000 people live in 45 municipaliti j F 
000 pte poe aan mountain tribes. ee re 
naustry: Farming everywhere; some fishing on the north coast. More 
than 500,000 bales of tobacco are grown and shipped each year. Corn and 
rice are widely grown. Hardwoods and cattle are shipped to Manila. 

i Missions at Work: All three provinces are in territory assigned to the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. The Roman Catholic Church has many native priests. 
One seminary is training some 30 young priests. Also there are several strong 
parochial schools in charge of able nuns. There are one Independent Christian 
Mission pastor and two Pentecostal pastors in the district. 


Aparri 


Location: At the mouth of the Cagayan River. All shipping passes through 
the store houses of Aparri, making it our richest city. A private hi Nae 
with 400 pupils is located here. : aa Ua ease 

Population: About 21,000. 


Bayombong 


Location: Center and capital of Nueva Vizcaya province. 
Population: 8,000. Has government high school with 700 students. 


Ilagan 


Location: Center and capital of Isabela province. Has 1,200 pupils in 
the government High School. Methodist Boys’ Dormitory. 

Population: 12,000. 

Tuguegarao 

_ Location: Near the line between Cagayan and Isabela province. Is the 
capital of Cagayan province. Has government High School with 1,200 pupils. 
Residence of Roman Catholic bishop and seat of their seminary. 

Population: 18,000. ; 

Institutions: Methodist Boys’ Dormitory, Girls’ Dormitory. 

Missionaries: Rev. Rex R. Moe and Mrs. Moe. W. F. M. S.: Misses Wilhel- 
mina HErbst and Ruth FE. J. Atkins. 

R. R. Mog, Superintendent 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 


Area: About 4,500 square miles. Includes the provinces of Nueva Heija and 
Bulacan, just north of the City of Manila, excluding the towns of Polo, Obando, 
Meycauayan and Marilao. 

Location: In the central valley of Luzon, well drained, fertile soil. There 
are seventy miles of railway in the district. The main roads are excellent 
and many auto trucks carry passengers and freight. There are 185 primary and 
intermediate schools in the district; two government high schools and six private 
high schools. ‘ 

Industries: The chief field product is rice; also sugar cane and gardening. 
Fish ponds are cultivated and some open fishing engaged in. Duck farming com- 
_mands large attention. Fach town has some special occupation such as hats, 
pottery, silk, furniture, shoes, pifia, and leather. Among our Protestant con- 
stituency we have a free and dependable class of tradesmen and craftsmen. 

Population: 468,195. Practically the entire population is Filipino and 
speak the Ilocano and the Tagalog, the majority of the population speaking the 
latter dialect. A few other tribes are along the borders, and some of the moun- 
tain peoples in the eastern part. The Tagalogs show the finest culture of the 
Filipino people, there being many authors and painters among the educated 
classes.. 

Missions at Work: The Evangelical Union has assigned to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church the entire district. It is the only Protestant body officially 
working in the district. 
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Malolos 


Location: Capital of Bulacan province, on a branch of the Pampanga river, 
twenty-five miles north of Manila. There is a government high school here 
with 1,000 students; a trade school turning out excellent work; and an inter- 
mediate school, which this year is occupying their second large building as 
well as the fine concrete structure built some years ago. Malolos is of historic 
note, it being for a few months the seat of government of the Philippine Re- 
public under Aguinaldo. 

Missionaries: Rev. A. L. Beckendorf and Mrs. Beckendorf. 

Population: 25,000. 

Cabanatuan 


Location: Capital of Nueva Ecija on the Manila north road and a railroad 
terminal; capital of the province; buildings mostly of wood and corrugated iron; 
electric light and water system. 

Population: 34,000 Gait a 

Industry: Rice harvesting with threshing machines, storing of rice in large 
warehouses and the operation of numerous rice mills. Large sections of this prov- 
ince have been made more productive by an extensive irrigation system, completed 
by the Philippine government at Angat in this province. There are also large and 
valuable fish ponds in various parts of the province that yield increasing large 
incomes to their owners. 

A. L. Brecxenvorr, Superintendent, P. O. Malolos 


ILOCOS DISTRICT 


Area: 400 square miles. 

Location: West coast of Northern Luzon; that part of Ilocos province from 
the city of Vigan southward; 18 municipalities with 7 municipal districts and 
about 300 villages. All municipalities but five are connected by first-class roads. 
Travel is by motor-bus or coastwise shipping. Manila Railroad terminal is 100 
miles distant from Vigan. 

Population: Entire province (1918 census), 216,274; Methodist territory, about 
110,000. Principally Ilocanos, with a few villages of Tinguianes, and with scat- 
tered Igorotes in mountainous parts. ‘Twenty-six thousand five hundred and 
eighty-four children are enrolled in public schools, 2,532 in high schools. There 
are also four private high schools and three Roman Catholic Colleges. 

Industries: Agriculture, grazing, sisal and hemp fiber extraction, lumbering, 
wood-working, fishing, weaving and a large variety of household industries. 

Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun in 1904. Now there are 
28 congregations. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Mpiscopal and Disciples (United Christian Mis- 
sionary Society). 

Vigan 

Location: Capital of province of Ilocos Sur; center of commerce and wealth, 
and of political and social influence; seat of provincial high school. Roman 
Catholic stronghold; with resident Bishop, seminary, girls’ school, majestic cathe- 
dral and other imposing buildings, large staff of foreign and national priests and 
sisters. The city is compactly built up of numerous large, substantial buildings. 

Population: (1918) 17,765. 

Methodist Work: Principally among the more than 2,000 high school students. 
Many congregations in this province, with their local preachers, and also some 
members of Conference, have migrated to the promising Island of Mindanao, 
while other congregations have been greatly depleted by losses of members who 
have gone to sugar estates in the Hawaiian Islands. 

j Institutions: Student Church, Boys’ Dormitory. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Dormi- 
ory. 


Missionaries: Rev. J. W. Moore and Mrs. Moore. W. F. M. S.: Misses Rose 
E. Dudley (on furlough) Helen J. Wilk, Hllen A. Scheidt (on furlough). 


J. W. Moore, Superintendent, P. O. Vigan, Ilocos Sur 


MANILA DISTRICT 


Area: Includes the City of Manila, Rizal province lying east and north ot 
the city, a part of Bulacan province, a part of Cavite province, the Island of 
Corregidor, the provinces of Bataan and Zambales. { 

Population: 500,000 people, who are Zambales, Tagalogs, Ilocanos, Pam- 
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eto the provinces with Americans, Spaniards and Chinese and J apanese, in 
Manila 


Location: The “Pearl of the Orient” 


oval body of water whose broad expanse of more than a thousan i 
é 5 * d uar 

ae pass daily in and out the narrow “boca” at Corregidor, the Peat Batlee 

e quaint old walled city south of the Pasig River is rich in story and song and 
mystery, old convents, old schools and beautiful plazas and churches. Old palaces 
and council chambers with secret passages to the sea add flavor to the age of 
chivalry in which it yet stands. The Luneta, once the parade and execution 
ground of Spain, is now the show and play ground of the city. In the center of 
the wide lawns and beautiful drives stands a monument to Jose Rizal, who less 
than thirty years ago was shot as an enemy to Church and State. North of the 
Pasig River lies the business part of the city. To reach it one must pass the 
beautiful Jones Bridge erected in honor of William A. Jones, author of the 
Jones Bill which gave great autonomy to the Filipinos. There are many modern 
business houses, banks and markets. Thousands of autos and good electric 
car system furnish the transportation. 

Industries: Vegetable oil, sugar, hemp, and tobacco stand first in production 
and exportation. Hats, baskets, and fine needle work also furnish employment 
for many people. 

Missions at Work: Presbyterian, Baptist, Christian, United Brethren, Ply- 
mouth Brethren, Adventists, Wpiscopal, Congregational and the Methodist Bpis- 
copal. The Methodist Church began work in December, 1899. 

Missionaries: Rey. J. ¥. Cottirigham and Mrs. Cottingham, Rev. E. S. Lyons 
and Mrs. Lyons, Rev. B. O. Peterson and Mrs. Peterson, Rev. O. L. Davis and 
Mrs. Davis, Rev. S. W. Stagg (on furlough) and Mrs. Stagg (on furlough). 
W. I. M. 8.: Misses Anna Carson, R.N., Bertha Charles, Hawthorne Darby, 
M.D., Marguerite M. Decker, Mary L. Deam, Mary A. Evans, Elizabeth M. 
Grennan, R.N., Alice Maull, R.N., Rebecca Parish, M.D. On Furlough—Misses 
Sallie C. Hawkins, R.N., Marguerite Hewson, Bertha Odee, R.N. 

Institutions: Methodist Boys’ Dormitory, Union Theological Seminary, Meth- 
odist Publishing House. W. Ff. M. 8.: Hugh Wilson Hall, Mary J. Johnston 
Hospital and Harris Memorial Training School. 


J. F. CorriIncHAM, Superintendent 


PAMPANGA DISTRICT 


Location: In central Luzon: the entire Pampanga province and the three 
towns of Southern Tarlac. 

Industry: In natural resources, one of the richest districts in the islands. 

Pampanga District is famed for its rice fields and the production of sugar. 
Within the last few years four large centrals have been opened and great quanti- 
ties of sugar are now being grown and milled in the various-centrals erected. 

Population: About 270,000. Pampangos, industrious and thrifty and pro- 
gressive. 


is situated on the Manila Bay, an 


San Fernando 


Location: Capital of province, has beautiful government buildings, a large 
high school, many public schools and one private school. 

Population: 23,000. 

Missionaries: Rev. H. J. Riley and Mrs. Riley (on furlough). W. F. M. S.: 
Misses Hazel Davis and Annette Finlay. ) i 

Institutions: Boys’ Dormitory. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Dormitory. 


ARCADIO DE OcERA, Superintendent, P. O. San Fernando. 


PANGASINAN DISTRICT 


Area: Includes Nueva Vizcaya province and Pangasinan province except 
the towns of Bautista, Alcala, Rosales, St. Tomas, and Balungao in the extreme 
south. 2 : 

Population: 650,000. In Pangasinan Ilocos, Pangasinan, Zambale, Tagalog, 
and Pampanga are spoken. Enrollment in the public schools of Pangasinan 
province is 58,13 : : . P , i. 

Industries: Pangasinan is the second wealthiest province in the Philippines. 
It has a population of over 600,000 people, almost equally divided into Pangasi- 
nanes and Ilocanos who have come down from the North and occupied the 
border cities of the province. It is said that the province, if properly cultivated, 
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will grow rice enough to feed the entire population of the Philippines. Besides 
rice, sugar, tobacco, and cocoanuts are raised in great quantities and are the 
chief products of the province. 


Dagupan 
Location: On the Lingayen Gulf, west coast of Luzon, a commercial center 
connected by fine roads and navigable rivers with nearby towns and by rail 
with Manila, 
Population: 24,500. 
Lingayen 
Location: Capital of Pangasinan province, on the south shore of Lingayen 
gulf; educational center for the province. The government high school, normal 
und trade schools have 4,029 students. The intermediate and primary schools 
have 2,383 students. We have located out finest Provincial Church at Lingayen, 
which cost about 30,000 pesos. ; 
Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Misses Mildred M. Blakely, A. Armenia Thomp- 
son and Mina L, Pletcher. fais 
Institutions: Boys’ Dormitory, Bible Training School. W. F. M. S:: Girls 
Dormitory. 
SEVERINO CoRDERO, Superintendent, P. O. Lingayen 


TARLAC DISTRICT 


Area: About 3,962 square miles. 

Location: Includes parts of Tarlac, Nueva Hcija and Pangasinan provinces, 
with 30 towns and 527 barrios. Important centers of Methodist work are Paniqui 
and Camiling in Tarlac, and Rosales, a commercial and railroad center, in 
Pangasinan, San Jose, a commercial center, and Munoz, an agricultural center, 
both in Nueva Heija province. 

Population: 302,631; Ilocanos, Pangasinanes, Tagalogs, and Pampangos. 

Industries: Rice, tobacco and sugar are the chief products here. Recently 
a Spanish company has opened a sugar central which cost over $3,000,000. 

At Tarlac City there is a large high school where the Mission owns suitable 
property for dormitory purposes. We have had no missionary in Tarlac since 
1918; one girls’ dormitory is maintained at this point. 


Paniqui 
Location: In the center of Tarlac province: junction of important railroads 
to the three provinces: residence of the District Superintendent. 
lL. T. Tamayo, Superintendent, P. O. Paniqui 


MALAYA CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes the Straits Settlements, the Federated Malay States, and 
Sarawak (Borneo). 

Population: 3,500,000. Malays, Chinese, Indians, Javanese, Arabs, Jap- 
anese, Kurasians, and Europeans. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun by Rey. William F. Old- 
ham, who arrived in Singapore in 1885. Mission was organized in April, 1889, 
the Mission Conference in April, 1893, and the Annual Conference in 1902. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Roman Catholic, Church of Eng- 
see {S P. G.), English Presbyterian, Plymouth Brethren, Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist. 


SINGAPORE DISTRICT 


Area: 226 square miles. Includes the work on Singapore Island. 

Location: The Island of Singapore, at the southern end of the Malay Peninsula. 

Industry: Shipping and distributing center for Southeastern Asia, including 
the Malay Archipelago. 


Singapore 
_ Location: Capital of the Straits Settlements. Chief emporium of Southeastern 
Asia, the second port in the Wast, and one of the largest ports in the world in 


tonnage. A coaling station for steamers plying between Burope and America 
and the Far Kast. 
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Population: 420,000. (273,000 are Chinese.) 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1885, and is con- 
ducted in English, Malay, Tamil and five dialects of Chinese: Hokkien, Foochow, 
Hinghwa, Hakka and Cantonese. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church of England (S. P. G.), and 
Zenana Missionary Society, Roman Catholic, Presbyterian Church of England, 
Plymouth Brethren and Seventh Day Adventists. 

Missionaries: Rev. W. BE. Horley and Mrs. Horley, Rev. L. B. Jenkins, Rey. 
J. F. Peat and Mrs. Peat, Rev. H. B. Amstutz and Mrs. Amstutz, Rev. Abel 
Eklund and Mrs. Eklund, Mr. C. D. Patterson (on furlough) and Mrs. Patterson 
(on furlough), Rev. R. D. Swift and Mrs. Swift, Rev. Andrew McNab, Jr., 
(on furlough) and Mrs. McNab (on furlough), Miss Clare Norton. Short Term 
missionary teachers: Misses Hmma HE. Walker, Lorinne McLaughlin. W. F. 
M. S.: Misses Mabel Marsh, Rhetta Foote, Sylvia Barnes, Lora I). Buel, Ruth 
H. Johnston, Mabel IX. Harb, Ruth M. Harvey, C. Ethel Jackson (Amoy, China), 
Eva I. Nelson (on furlough), Mary E. Olson, Gazelle Traeger (on furlough). 

Resident Bishop: Edwin F. Lee. 

Institutions: Anglo-Chinese School and branches: (Geylang HWnglish School, 
Serangoon English School and Paya Lebar English School), Jean Hamilton Theo- 
logical School, Oldham Hall (Boys’ Boarding School and private Day School) and 
Methodist Publishing House. W. F. M. S.: Methodist Girls’ School, Fairfield 
Girls’ School, Mary C. Nind Home and Eveland Training School. 


W. E. Hortey, Superintendent 


IPOH DISTRICT 


Area: The principal points for Mission work are Ipoh, Kampar, Sitiawan, 
Taiping and Telok Anson. 

Ipoh 

Location: State of Perak, the second city in the Federated Malay States. 

Population: 65,000. 

Missionaries: Rev. F. H. Sullivan and Mrs. Sullivan, Rev. Lester Proebstel, 
Rey. L. A. Chacey (Short Term Teacher), Mr. W. H. Cordle and Mrs. Cordle. 
W. F. M. S8.: Misses Carrie C. Kenyon (on furlough), Marian D. Royce and 
Minnie L. Rank. ; 

Institutions: Anglo-Chinese School (Ipoh) with outstation schools at Kam- 
par, Telok Anson and Parit Buntar. W. #. M. S.: Methodist Girls’ School (Ipoh). 


Sitiawan 


Location: A Chinese agricultural colony near the west coast of the Peninsula 
sixty miles by motor car from Taiping or Ipoh. 

Missionaries: Rev. D. P. Coole and Mrs. Coole. 

Institution: Anglo-Chinese School. 


Taiping 
Location: Capital of the State of Perak. 
Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Misses Ruth M. Harvey and Ada BK. Pugh. | i 
Institutions: Crandon Home and Lady Treacher Girls’ School (Taiping), 
Mission Sanatorium, “The Nest,” is on Taiping Hills, altitude 4,000 feet, eight 
miles from Taiping. 
Kampar 
Location: Thirty miles by rail south of Ipoh. 
Institution: Anglo-Chinese School for Boys. 
F. H. Surxivan, Superintendent 


KUALA LUMPUR DISTRICT 
Area: The principal points for Mission work are Kuala Lumpur and Klang. 
Kuala Lumpur 


Location: Capital of the Federated Malay States and an important railway 


center. 
Population: 90,000. 
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Missionaries: Rev. T. W. Bowmar and Mrs. Bowmar, Rev. R. A. Blasdell 
(on furlough) and Mrs. Blasdell (on furlough), Misses Petula C. Du Mez and 
Ruth Sherwood. W. #F. M. S.: Misses Thirza BE. Bunce, Mary Whitfield, and 
Florence E. Kleinhenn (contract). , 

Institutions: Methodist Boys’ School. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ School and Holt 
Hall Boarding School. 


Klang 


Location: State of Selangor, near Port Swettenham. 

Missionaries: Rey. R. B. Zumstein and Mrs. Zumstein, Miss Hazel M. Depler 
(Short Term Teacher). 

Institutions: Anglo-Chinese School (Klang), Branch School (Port Swetten- 
ham), Methodist Girls’ School (Klang). 


T. W. Bowmar, Superintendent 


MALACCA DISTRICT 


Area: 4,000 square miles. Includes work in the British Colony of Malacca, 
entire state of Negri Semblian and northern part of the Mohammedan state of 
Johore. : 

Population: 365,000, of which 172,000 are Malay Mohammedans, practically 
untouched by Christianity. : 

Industry: Production of rubber, coconuts and rice. 


Malacca 


Location: On the west coast of the Malay Peninsula about 120 miles north 
of Singapore. Oldest in the Straits. Contains an ancient cathedral built by the 
Portuguese early in the sixteenth century in which is a tablet marking the tomb 
of Francis Xavier, whose body was removed to Goa in 1553. Marks of Portuguese 
and Dutch occupation are seen on every hand. It is now a part of the Straits 
Settlements, which is a British Crown Colony. 

Population (Town of Malacca) : 30,671. 


Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1901. ~ 
Missi at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church of England (S. P. G.), 
Roman Catholic. 


Missionaries: Rev. Marmaduke Dodsworth and Mrs. Dodsworth, Mr. R. D. 
Roche and Mrs. Roche (Short Term Teachers). W. F. M. S.: Misses Della 
Olson, Mirtha H). Shively, Mechtild, Djirksen and Genevieve G. Stowe. 

Institutions: Anglo-Chinese School, Malay Hostel. W. F.. M. S.: Rebecca 
Cooper Suydam Girls’ School and Methodist Girls’ Boarding School and 
Orphanage. ; 

Seremban 


Location: Southern part of Malay Peninsula, not on the coast, but one of 
the division points of the main line of the F. M. S. Railway. Capital of the 
State of Negri Semblian. 

Population: 17,272. 

Missions at Work: Church of England (S. P. G.), Roman Catholic, Miethod- 
ist Episcopal. 

Missionaries: Rev. G. V. Summers and Mrs. Summers, Miss Mildred L. 
Merten (Short Term Teacher). 

Institution: Anglo-Chinese School. 


MaArRMADUKE DopswortH, Superintendent 


PENANG DISTRICT 


Area: Includes the island of Penang, Province Wellesley on the mainland 
opposite Penang, the unfederated native states of Kedah and Perlis, up to the 
Siamese border. 


Industry: Production of rubber, tin, coconuts and rice. 


Penang 


Location: On Penang Island, off the west coast of Malay Peninsula, 400 miles 
north of Singapore. 


Population: 200,000, principally Chinese, Tamils (Indians) and Malays. 
There are 125,000 Chinese. 


Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1891. 
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_ Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Roman atholic, C i 
land (S. P. G.), and the Plymouth Brethren 4 es aaa 
Missionaries: Rev. G. F. Pykett and Mrs. Pykett, Rev. P. L. Peach and Mrs. 
Peach (on furlough), Rev. W. A. Schurr and Mrs, Schurr, Miss Eva M. Sadler, 
R.N., Rev. I. S. Motz and Mrs. Motz. W. F. M/ S.: Misses Clara Martin ‘(on 
furlough), Jessie Brooks. (on furlough), Lydia Urech (contract, on furlough), C. 
Lois Rae (on furlough), Amy M. Jewell, Lila M: Corbett and Norma Craven. 
Institutions: Anglo-Chinese School and branches (Anglo-Tamil School, and 
Bukit Mertajam and Nibong Tebal Schools). W. F. M. 8.: Lindsay Girls’ 

School, Winchell Home for Girls and Alexandra Home for Destitute Women. 


G. F. PyKert, Superintendent 


SIBU (SARAWAK, BORNEO) DISTRICT 


Sarawak 


Area: 70,000 square miles. 
E Location: An independent state in Northwest Borneo governed by an English 
Raja. Four days distant from Singapore by small steamer due east on China Sea. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1902. Our work is 
confined to a large and well organized Christian Chinese colony in and around 
Sibu. Wireless communication. 

Industry: Rubber and rice cultivation. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church of England (S. P. G.), 
Roman Catholic. 

Sibu 


Location: Seventy miles from the sea up the Rejang River. Agricultural 
colony located here. 

Missionaries: Rev. J. M. Hoover and Mrs. Hoover. 

Institutions: A large agricultural colony (Chinese) has been established by 
our mission and has been for twenty-five years under the direction of J. M. 
Hoover. Mrs. Hoover is in charge of a school for girls. 


J. M. Hoover, Superintendent 


SUMATRA MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: Island of Sumatra, 162,000 square miles: includes all Methodist work 
in the island north of Palembang. Atjeh, the province in the extreme northern 
part of the Island, is not yet open to mission work. 

Population: 9,000,000 for the Island: mostly Mohammedans, some animistic 
tribes in the interior. Methodist work is among the Chinese, Battak and Ambo- 
nise groups. 

Organization: As a separate Mission, February, 1922; formerly North Suma- 
tra District of the Netherlands Indies Mission Conference; a Mission Conference, 
January, 1925; divided into six circuits, January, 1928; work in Netherlands 
Indies Mission Conference consolidated in 1929 under Sumatra Mission Con- 
ference. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Rijnsch Zendingsgenootschap (Ger- 
man), works among the Toba Battaks; Nederlandsch Zendelinggenootschap 
(Dutch), works among the Karo Battaks. 


PANGKALAN BRANDAN CIRCUIT 


Location: In northern part of the Conference, with the province of Atjeh 
as a northern boundary, and extending southeast about 60 miles. Chief centers: 
Pangkalan Soesoe, Pangkalan Brandan and Tandjong Poera. ; 

Population: Largely Chinese in the cities; Malays along the coastal plain ; 
Karo Battaks further inland and in the mountains; Malays are strong Moham- 

;: ttaks are mostl agan. 
SE ee One of the Font productive oil fields of the Bataafsche Petro- 
leum Maatschappii is located in this circuit. Large oil refinery located in Pang- 
kalan Brandan. Many tobacco and rubber plantations. J ; 

Organizations: Rijnsch Mission has a native preacher stationed in Pang- 
kalan Brandan to minister to the Toba Battaks. Methodist work began here in 
TT ieee, Rev. H. C. Bower and Mrs. Bower (Palembang), Rey. E. N. 


Dabritz and Mrs. Dabritz (Palembang). 
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MEDAN CIRCUIT 


Location: Includes the territory surrounding the city of Medan, the capital 
of the east coast Province. Chief centers are the city of Medan, population, 
46,000; Bindjei, population, 18,000. There are other smaller centers. 

Industries: The chief tobacco plantations of the province are found in this 
circuit. There are also numerous rubber plantations. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work began in 1906. Rijnsch Mission 
has a minister located in city of Medan, where the Seventh Day Adventists and 
the Roman Catholics also have work. 

Missionaries: Rev. R. L. Archer (on furlough) and Mrs. Archer (on fur- 
lough), Rev. A. V. Klaus and Mrs. Klaus, Rev. P. B. Means and Mrs. Means, 
Miss HE. Stella Cass (on furlough), Miss Emma Olson (on furlough). W. F. 
M. S.: Miss Freda Chadwick. 


TEBING TINGGI CIRCUIT 


Location: Includes territory surrounding city of Tebing Tinggi and joins the 
Medan Circuit on the North. An important railroad center and is surrounded 
by numerous rubber and tobacco estates. 

Organization: Methodist work began in 1914. The Rijnsch Mission has a 
native preacher located in the city of Tebing Tinggi. 

Missionaries: Rey. A. H. Prussner and Mrs. Prussner. 


KISARAN CIRCUIT 


Location: Formerly a part of the Asahan Circuit, includes the city of 
Kisaran and country surrounding with the Tebing Tinggi Circuit on the north. 
pee rubber estates. The United States Rubber Estate is located in this 
circuit. 

Industries: Rubber and copra, as well as palm oil. 

Population: Large Battak settlements in the high lands, a few Chinese and 
many Malays along the coast. Many Javanese coolies work on the estates. 

Organization: Methodist work was started among the Battaks in 1912. No 
other Mission working south of Tebing Tinggi. 

Missionaries: Rey. J. C. Hamel (on furlough) and Mrs. Hamel (on furlough). 


TANDJONG BALEI CIRCUIT 


Location: Includes territory surrounding the city of Tandjong Balei and 
running back towards the mountains up the Asahan River; also the city of 
Bagan Si Api Api, the second largest fishing station in the world. 

Population: Malays along the coast, Battaks inland, many Chinese in the 
towns; Bagan Si Api Api has 13,000 Chinese. 

Industries: Rubber, oil palm, copra and fish. 

Organization: Methodist work began here in 1912. No other Mission is 
working in this circuit except the Roman Catholics in Tandjong Balei and in 
Bagan Si Api Api, where they have opened schools. 

Missionaries: Rev. J. P. Stamer and Mrs. Stamer, Rey. N. T. Gottschall 
(on furlough), and Mrs. Gottschall, R.N. (on furlough). 


LABOEAN BILIK CIRCUIT 


Location: Town of Laboean Bilik and the territory inland; reached by the 
Bilah and Paneh Rivers, which unite to form the Brombang River at Laboean 
Bilik, a town about 10 miles inland. 

Population: Malays, Chinese and Toba Battaks. Methodist work is mostly 
among the Chinese and Battaks. 

Industries: Rubber, copra, oil palm, fishing. 

Organization: Methodist work began in this circuit in 1924. No other 
Missions are working in this section. 

Missionaries: Rev. C. M. Worthington and Mrs. Worthington. 


R. L. ARcHER, Mission Superintendent, P. O. Medan 
Since compiling the above, the Conference has been divided into the following 


districts; Asahan District, A. H. Prussner, Superintendent; Medan District, A. V. 
Klaus, Superintendent; Palembang District, H. C. Bower, Superintendent. 
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SOUTHERN ASIA 


India and Burma 


BOMBAY AREA—Resident Bishop: Rev. Brenton T. Badley. 
BOMBAY CONFERENCE 


Area: 48,075 square miles: includes the Bomba i 
F909 Si ; y Presidency north of the 
elgaum civil district and south, of the Surat civil district, the southwest part 
eel Frans oe Nagpur, Chanda and Berar civil districts, 
he northwest section o yderabad State, the whole includi th ritor 
occupied by the Marathi speaking peoples. Q sg eae ba ee 
: Population: 6,883,612. Marathi is the chief language of the Conference ; 
Hindustani, Gujarati, and Kanarese are also spoken. 
Organization: Organized from parts of the South India and Bengal Confer- 
ences in 1892; and reorganized in 1922, by the exclusion of Gujarat, and the 
inclusion of the Marathi districts of the Central Provinces Conference. 


BASIM DISTRICT 


Area: 15,000 square miles. Comprises Basim, Mangrul, Pusad, Taluqs, in 
Berar and Nanded District, and part of Purbhani District in Hyderabad State. 

Population: 832,000. Marathi spoken. 

Industry: Agriculture, the chief crops being cotton and jawari (kaffir corn). 
Most of the land is fertile. 

Organization: Work was begun by independent missionaries in 1884, and 
taken over by the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1895. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 


Basim 


_ Location: Head of the Basim Taluq, 1,858 feet above sea level, and fifty-two 
miles from Akola, its railway station. 

Population: 12,000. 

Industry: Ginning factories, and cotton presses. 

Missionaries: Rev. Leroy Lightfoot and Mrs. Lightfoot, Rev. W. B. Collier 
(on furlough) and Mrs. Collier (on furlough). W. F. M. S.: Misses Anna A. 
Abbott (on furlough), Mildred G. Drescher and Hmma Stewart. 

Institutions: Boys’ Primary and Anglo-Vernacular Middle School and Or- 
phanage. W. F. M. 8.: Girls’ School and Orphanage, including Anglo-Vernacular 
Middle School. 

Hingoli 
Location: Thirty miles south of Basim. Reached by rail from the south. 
Population: 14,000. 

Nanded 

Location: Head of Nanded civil district in Hyderabad State on the Godavari 
River, and on the railway. Contains the second largest Sikh temple in India. 

Population: 23,000. _. , 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1915. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal. 

STEADMAN ALpIS, Superintendent, P. O., Puntamba. 


BOMBAY DISTRICT 


Area: 3,000 square miles, includes Bombay city and surrounding country. 
Population: 2,000,000. 
Bombay 

Area: Twenty-two square miles. : : ; 

Location: On the island of Bombay ; united to mainland by causeways. Capital 
of Bombay Presidency and principal seaport of West India. Noted for beauty of 
scenery and fine harbor. Houses are well built, streets broad with fine public 
buildings. i , : 

Population: 1,250,000. Great variety of national types. : 

Industry: Next to New Orleans, Bombay is the largest cotton exporting center 
in the world. Scores of cotton mills are in prosperous operation. 
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Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1871. Organized work 
in six languages, English, Gujarati, Marathi, Hindustani, Kanarese, Telugu. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, American Board (Congregational), 
Missionary Settlement for University Women, Church Missionary Society, Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, United Free Church of Scotland, Wesleyan 
Methodist, Zenana Bible and Medical Mission, Salvation Army, Roman Catholic. 

Missionaries: Rev. A. N. Warner and Mrs. Warner, Rev. Frederick Wood, 
(on furlough) and Mrs. Wood (on furlough). W. F. M. 8.: Misses Laura F. 
Austin (on furlough), Mary E. Badley, Bernice BE. Elliott (on furlough), Leona 
FE. Ruppel Clara Kleiner and Florence F. Masters. 

Resident Bishop: Rev. B. T. Badley. 

Institution: Seamen’s Rest. 


Igatpuri 
Location: 85 miles from Bombay on the G. I. P. Railway; head of the Igat- 
puri taluka. 
Population: 10,000. 
Industries: Railway division point; farming. 
Missionaries: Rey. C. L. Wood (on furlough) and Mrs. Wood (on furlough). 
Institution: Marathi Biblical Institute. 


Kalyan 
_ Location: 34 miles from Bombay on the tidal river Ulhas; an important 

railway junction of the northeast and southeast lines of the G. I. P. Railway; 
head and port of the Kalyan taluka. d > ; 

Population: 45,000; largely Marathi; others are Gujaratis and Hindustanis. 

Industries: Railway, farming, salt export, brick making. : 
t Organization: Methodist Episcopal Church work was begun in 1875. Work 
is carried on in Marathi, Gujarati and English. 

FREDERICK Woop, Superintendent 


NAGPUR DISTRICT 


Area: 19,700 square miles, embracing much of the Marathi speaking section 
of the Central Provinces excluding Berar in part. 
Population: 2,000,000. Our share one-half with 1,969 villages. 
Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Scottish Episcopal, Church of Iing- 
at Ginaliee work), United Free Church of Scotland, Y. M. C. A., and Roman 
‘atholic. 


Nagpur 


Location: Capital of Central Provinces, on the railway, 520 miles from 
oa bey, 701 from Caleutta, 740 from Delhi. Line under construction direct to 
Madras. 

Population: 150,000. LBighty-five per cent Hindus; 4,000 Christians. 

Industry: Leading industrial and commercial town in Central India—prin- 
cipal trade with Bombay. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1874. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, United Free Church of Scotland, 
Established Church of Scotland and Y. M. C. A. 

Missionaries: Rey. J. EH. Borgman and Mrs. Borgman, Rev. A. M. Sones 
(on leave) and Mrs. Sones (on leave). W. F. M. S.: Misses Jennie A. Blasdell 
and Sula M. Corner. 

Institutions: Boys’ Primary and Anglo Vernacular Middle School and Or- 
pusaee W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Primary and Middle School and Orphanage, Normal 

chool. 
Kampti 

Location: Ten miles from Nagpur; the cantonment for the capital. 

Population: 10,000. 

Industry: Rich manganese mines near the city. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1874. In 1889 the 
school and property of the United Free Church of Scotland were transferred to 
the Methodist mission. No other Protestant mission is at work in the field. 


Gondia 


Location: A railway junction station in Bhandara civil district, 81 mile 
from Nagpur, and 601 miles from Bombay, ‘ ia 
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Population: 10,000. Vernacular is Marathi; Hindustani is also spoken. The 
town is fast growing. 

Industry: Railway center, receiving goods from surrounding country. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1905. No other Prot- 
estant mission in the field. 


Brahmapuri 


Location: On B. N. Railway narrow gauge line from Gondia to Chanda. 
Tahsil head centering a Circuit of 344 villages, containing a population of 140,000 
in all. Connected by metal road and Railway with Nagpur, 70 miles. 

Population: 6,000. Vernacular is Marathi. 

Industry: A farming center, bangle making and other local interests. 

_ Organization: Methodist Dpiscopal work was begun about 1910. No other 
mission in the field. 

Institutions: Primary Day School for Boys. Government aided. 


Ramtek 


Location: Terminus of a short line of B. N. Railway. ‘Twenty-four miles 
northeast of Nagpur. Tahsil head centering an area of 1,129 square miles, in a 
Sas of 310 villages, and 90,311 population. Connected by a metal road with 

agpur. 
_ Population: 10,000. Vernacular is Marathi. A religious center for the 
Hindus. A sacred place where hundreds of thousands come for worship. 

Industry: A farming center with many local industries. Surrounded by rich 
manganese mines. 

_ Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun about 1900. No other 
mission is at work in the entire field. 

Institutions: Primary Day Schools for Boys. Government aided. 


Umrer 


Location: 80 miles from Nagpur on B. N. Railway narrow gauge and metal 
road to Chanda. Tahsil head centering an area of 1,040 square miles, in a circuit 
of 411 villages with a population of 133,567. 

Population: 10,000. Vernacular is Marathi. 

Industry: Centering farming interests. Cotton ginning and press factory, 
weaving silks, ete. 

Organization: The Methodist Episcopal work was begun about 1905. No 
other mission is at work in the entire field. 

Institutions: Primary Day Schools for Boys. Government aided. 


J. E. BoremMan, Superintendent 


POONA DISTRICT 


Area: 3,000 square miles, extending from Karjat to Dhond, 150 miles on the 
ine of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, with large unworked areas on both 
sides. 

Population: 600,000; Marathis. 


Poona 


Location: 120 miles south of Bombay. This was formerly the capital city of 
the Maretta Kingdom, until it was annexed by the British in 1817. It is now 
an important Government center, and for several months each year is the capital 
city of the Bombay Presidency, the Governor and political staff residing here. 
It is the most. influential Brahmin city in the Indian empire. 

Population: 140,000. , 

Industries: Important center of trade; brass work; paper, cotton and silk 
mills. : 
Educational: In proportion to its population, one of the greatest educational 
centers in India, with six colleges: The Ferguson, the New Poona College, Dec- 
can College, College of Engineering, College of Agriculture and the Medical Col- 
lege. There are seven high schools for boys, one being a Christian school; all 
the others are controlled by, or aided by, Government. This is true of the colleges, 
also, except that two of them, while receiving Government aid, are under Indian 
control. ‘ 

i Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was opened in 1875: now the center 


f£ eral circuits. 
if salons at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Free Church of Scotland, The Scot- 
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tish Missionary Society (Church of Scotland), two Missions of the Church of Eng- 
land and the Salvation Army. 

Missionaries: Rey. Arthur Richards and Mrs. Richards, Rev. W. H. Stephens 
and Mrs. Stephens. W. F. M. S.: Misses Agnes ©. W. Dove, Edna Holder (on 
furlough), Lucile C. Mayer (on furlough) and Ada Nelson. , 

Institutions: Marathi Boys’ High School. W. F. M. S8.: Anglo-Indian Home 
and Taylor High School for Girls; six lower grade vernacular schools—three each 
for girls and boys. : 


Telegaon 


. Ween Al On the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, twenty-three miles north 
of Poona. 

Population: 4,000. An important center of a thickly populated country, four 
hundred square miles of which are packed full of villages for which the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church is entirely responsible. 

Institution: W. F. M. 8.: The Ordelia M. Hillman Girls’ School. 


W. H. STEPHENS, Superintendent 


PUNTAMBA DISTRICT 


Area: 990 square miles. Puntamba District comprises the Kopergaon taluka 
of the Ahmednagar District in the Bombay Presidency. 

Population: 226,710 in 275 villages, Marathi speaking; Christians in over 
50 villages; a mass movement center. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Salvation Army, Wesleyan Methodist, 
bere Missionary Society, Society for the Propagation of the Gospel and Roman 

atholic. 

Organization: Work begun in 1892 and till 1925 was a part of the Poona 

District, at which time it was made a separate district. 


Kopergaon 
Location: Between Igatpuri and Puntamba on the Railway; .head of the 
Kopergaon taluka. 
Population: 6,000. 
Industry: Sugar making from sugar cane. 


Puntamba 

Location: On the Godavery River; 190 miles from Bombay and 53 from 
Ahmednagar. 

Population: 5,600. 

Industry: There is a little farming but the place is noted all over the Marathi 
country as a place of pilgrimage as the Godavery River is considered very sacred 
at that place. 

Missionaries: Rey. Steadman Aldis and Mrs. Aldis. W. F. M. S8.: Miss Leola 
Greene, Dr. Anna M. Wood and Miss May B. Sutherland (on furlough). 

Institutions: Boys’ Primary and Middle School and Orphanage. W. F. M. S.: 
Girls’ School and Orphanage. Dispensary. 


Rahata 


Location: Between Puntamba and Ahmednagar, 10 miles from the railway. 
Population: 5,000. 
Industry: Growing of sugar cane. 


STEADMAN ALDIS, Superintendent, P. O. Puntamba (Ahmednager Dist.) 


GUJARAT CONFERENCE 


Area: About 12,000 square miles for Methodist territory. 

Location: A compact area in western India; partly under the British govern- 
ment, partly under the Gaekwar of Baroda, one of the most enlightened of the 
Indian rulers. 

Population: About 4,250,000, all speaking the Gujarati language. 

Organization: A part of Bombay Conference until December, 1921, when it 
became a separate Conference, Bishop J. W. Robinson presiding. Vernacular 
work began under Bishop Thoburn in 1892, the late Rey. J. BE. Robinson 
(Bishop), Rev. E. F. Frease (now Superintendent of the North Africa Mission 
Conference), and the ‘ate Rev. W. W. Park; Karsan Ranchod, first Gujarati - 
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worker traveled 300 miles to be baptized by Rev. H. C. Stuntz (Bishop), then 
pastor of Grant Road English Church, Bombay. 


AHMEDABAD DISTRICT 


Area: 3,000 square miles. Includes part of Bombay Presidency. One-third 
oF ihe territory is under British rule; the remainder is controlled by Indian 
chiefs. 

Population: 2,000,000. Gujarati is spoken. 

Organization: Formed from the northern part of Gujarat District, which 
was divided in 1909. 

Ahmedabad 


_, Location: Chief city in the northern division of Bombay Presidency, 310 
miles by rail from Bombay. 

_ Population: 300,000. Hindus seventy per cent. Next in importance are the 
Ba ae arr merchants, and money lenders—who have many fine temples in the 
city. 

genes One of the most important cotton manufacturing centers in the 
world. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1895. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian Church in Ireland, 
Salvation Army, and Christian and Missionary Alliance. 


Nadiad 


Location: On the railway, twenty-nine miles southeast of Ahmedabad. 

Population: 30,000. 

Industry: Center of an extensive trade in tobacco and grain. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal (1895), Presbyterian Church in Ire- 
land, and the Salvation Army. 

Missionaries: Rev. Alexander Corpron, M.D., and Mrs. Corpron, Rev. C. H. 
Conley and Mrs. Conley, Miss Wilhelmina Cracknell, R.N., and Miss Florence 
Taylor, RN. W. 7. M. S.: Misses Elizabeth J. Turner (on furlough), Bessie E. 
Rigg and Elsie M. Ross. 

Institutions: Nadiad Industrial Institute, Boys’ Boarding School, Thoburn 
Memorial Hospital, Widows’ Home. 

C. H. Coney, Superintendent 


BARODA DISTRICT 


Area: 2,800 square miles, covering a large part of the territory of the Gaek- 
war of Baroda. : 

Population: 1,000,000. our-fifths Hindus; remainder Mohammedans and 
Parsees. Gujarati spoken. ; at 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1875 by Rev. William 
Taylor’s local preachers. In 1880 Baroda first appears as an out-station in Bom- 
bay District, South India Conference: first missionary stationed there in 1888. 
In 1895 people turned to Christ by hundreds. 1909 Gujarat District (organized 
1896) was divided, and Baroda District was formed. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian Church in Ireland, 
Salvation Army. 

Baroda 

Location: On the Vishwamitri River, 248 miles north of Bombay. Capital 
of Baroda State. Many fine buildings, including notable Hindu temples. An 
educational center and well equipped with hospitals. Has famous library, art 
gallery, museum and extensive parks. 

Population: 125,000. ’ 

Organization: William Taylor’s local preachers from Bombay began work in 
1875. The first missionary was sent to Baroda in 1888. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. | ; 

Missionaries: Rev. R. D. Bisbee and Mrs. Bisbee, Rev. L. G. Templin and 
Mrs. Templin. W. F. M. S8.: Misses Elma M. Chilson, Phoebe A. Ferris, Laura 
Heist, Ethel L. Laybourne, M.D. (on furlough), Myrtle Precise (on furlough), 
Mary L. Hannah, Marie Power, Emily Richards, Fern Carter_and Grace Challis. 

Institutions: Florence B. Nicholson School of Theology, Boys’ High School, 
Boys’ Orphanage, Evangelistic Training School. W. F. M. 8.: Girls’ High 
School, Girls’ Orphanage, Butler Memorial Hospital. 

R. D. Bissee, Superintendent 
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CENTRAL DISTRICT 


Location: Includes Kalsar, Ode, Umreth, Balasinore, Padal, Thacra and 
Wagashi Circuits. 
Henry Narotrampas, Superintendent, P. O., Umreth 


GODHRA DISTRICT 


Area: 2,800 square miles. Includes the Panch Mahals. 
Population: 1,000,000. Hindus and Mohammedans. 
Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 


Godhra 


Location: Headquarters of the Panch Mahals civil district, Bombay Presi- 
dency, on the railway, 288 miles from Bombay. 

Population: 30,000. 

Industry: Center of trade in timber and firewood extracted from the forests 
of the district and neighboring states, and exported to all parts of Gujarat. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1896. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionaries: Rey. John Lampard (on furlough) and Mrs. Lampard (on 
furlough), Mrs. Lucy M. Parker (retired). W. F. M. S.: Misses Minnie E. 
Newton, Dora L. Nelson, Pearl Precise (on furlough), Cora L. Morgan. 

Institutions: Boarding School for Boys. W. F, M. S.: Girls’ Orphanage, 
Woman’s Normal Training School. 


L. G@. TEMPLIN, Superintendent, P. O., Baroda Residency 


KATHIAWAR DISTRICT 


Area: Approximately 3,000 square miles, includes parts of Bhavnagar and 
Baroda native states. 

Population: 250,000: 75 per cent Hindus, 25 per cent Mohammedans: all 
speak the Gujarati language. ‘ 

Principal Centers: Ranpur, population 5,400, of whom 66 per cent are Hindus . 
and 34 per cent Mohammedans; Dhandhuka, population 8,044, of whom 60 per 
cent are Hindus and 40 per cent Mohammedans. 


VIRVI KHOJABHAI, Superintendent, P. O., Ranpur 


HYDERABAD CONFERENCE 


Area: In excess of 15,000 square miles for Methodist territory. 

Population: 2,681,857 approximately; principal language, Telugu; the court 
language is Urdu. 

Industries: Manufacturing and agriculture. 

Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun in Hyderabad in 1873. 
The Conference was organized out of South India Conference in December, 1925, 
by authority of an Enabling Act of the 1924 General Conference, 


BIDAR DISTRICT 


Area: 3,750 square miles. A mass movement area in the Deccan. 

Population: 900,000, all castes; most of the people are Hindus; Urdu, Kana- 
rese and Telugo are spoken; 909 villages. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1893. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Ipiscopal only. 


Bidar 

Location: Headquarters of Bidar civil district, Hyderabad State. On a 
plateau 2,330 feet above the sea, and surrounded by hundreds of villages. Ancient 
walled city of importance with palaces and mosques. 

Population: 12,000. 

Industries: Trade center for the district; center of. the manufacture of Bidar 
metal work. 

Missionaries: Rev. K. EH. Anderson and Mirs. Anderson. W. F. M. S.: Miss 
Anna M. Harrod and Mrs. M. Ii. Ernsberger. 

Institutions: Boys’ Boarding and Day School. W, F. M. S.: Girls’ Boarding 
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ee Hospital and Dispensary, Dr. Obed Shantappa and Dr. Blizabeth Shan- 


Hominabad 


Location: A straetgic point half way between Bidar and Gubburga. 
Institution: Dispensary. 


K. E. Anprrson, Superintendent 


ENGLISH HINDUSTANI DISTRICT 


Population: 500,000 ; work conducted among the English and Hindustani 
epaking people of the cities of Hyderabad and Secunderabad and surrounding 
country. 


Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Australian C. M. S., Wesleyan 
Methodist. American Baptist. 


Hyderabad and Secunderabad 

Population: 400,000; capital of His Wxalted Highness the Nizam of Hyder- 
abad; the third most important Mohammedan center in the world, the seat of 
three universities, a large Wnglish speaking population. There is a British 
Cantonment in Secunderabad. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Npiscopal doing work in Dnglish and Hindus- 
tani; Church of England; Church of Scotland doing work in English; the C. M. S. 
doing work in Hindustani; English Wesleyan doing work in Telugu and Hin- 
dustani. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work began in 1873. y 
Missionaries: Rev. J. T. Perkins and Mrs. Perkins. W. F. M. S.: Miss M. 
Older. 

Institutions: Methodist Episcopal English Churches in Hyderabed and Secun- 
derabad; Methodist Book Depot and Free Reading Room, Hindustani Church, 
Hyderabad. W. F. M. S.: Zenana Industrial School. 


J. T. PERKINS, Superintendent 


HYDERABAD TELUGU DISTRICT 


Population: 1,131,857 Telugu and Marathi are spoken; very small per cent 
of the population is Mohammedan, but the territory is under Mohammedan rule; 
a@ mass movement area. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal. 


Hyderabad 


Location: Capital of Hyderabad State, fourth city in size in India, on the 
Musi River; residence of His Exalted Highness the Nizam. : 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Hnglish Wesleyan, Roman Catholic, 
American Baptists (Northern). | ‘ 

Organization: Methodist Wpiscopal work began in 1873. 

Missionaries: Rey. C. E. Parker and Mrs. Parker, Rev. G. B. Garden and 
Mrs. Garden. W. F. M. S.: Misses Elizabeth J. Wells, Violet L. Otto (on fur- 
lough), Mrs. Nellie D. Hankock (on furlough), D. M. Anderson. | 

Institutions: Methodist Boys’ High School. W. F. M. S.: Elizabeth K. 
‘ . Girls’ High School. 
eae ees : C. KE. Parker, Superintendent 


SIRONCHA DISTRICT 


Area: 5,000 square miles; picturesque country with extensive forests, hills 
rivers. ; , 
anf Population: 150,000; the chief language is Telegu; Marathi and Urdu are 
al sed. ; P ’ i ; 
aoe Oration: Work was begun by the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1893; 
organized as a separate district in 1917; transferred from Central Provinces 
Conferences in 1923, in the interests of unifying the work in the Telugu language. 


Sironcha 
ion: Headquarters of subdivision of Sironcha, civil district of Chanda. 
On ile Covell River at its confluence with the Pranhita, 40 miles from the 
railway. 
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Population: 5,000; Marathi, Koi and Telugu spoken. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1893. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. / 

Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Misses Stella IL. Dodd, M.D., Mabel E. Simpson 
and Mary K. Metsker (on furlough), Miss Gail Patterson. 

Institutions: Boys’ School and Hostel. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ School and 
Hostel; Hospital and Baby Fold; Widows’ Home. 

ONGOLE Davin, Superintendent, P. O. Sironcha 


TANDUR DISTRICT 


Location: Six circuits from the western end of Vikarabad district as it was 
in 1925. 
Organization: Conference of 1925. . ’ 
Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Miss Mildred Simonds (Vikarabad). 
N. E. Samson, Superintendent, P. O., Tandur 


VIKARABAD DISTRICT 


Area: 3,000 square miles; divided into eighteen circuits. 

Population: 500,000, mostly Telugus; ninety-five per cent live in villages 
averaging 600 each; a mass movement center. 

Organization: Methodist Wpiscopal work was begun in 1898. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal. Formerly Vikarabad was a part 
of Hyderabad District, but in 1912 it became a separate district. 


Vikarabad 


Location: In Hyderabad State, fiifty miles from Hyderabad city headquarters 
of our work in the district. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1893. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal. The Roman Catholics have a 
small chapel here. : 

Missionaries: Rey. John Patterson and Mrs. Patterson, Rey. M. D. Ross (on 
furlough) and Mrs. Ross (on furlough), Rev. H. H. Linn, M.D. ‘(District 
medical work and tablet industry), and Mrs. Linn. W. F. M. S.: Misses Mabel 
Morgan, Margaret Morgan, Rosetta Peck (on furlough), Nellie Low (on furlough). 

Institutions: Crawford Boys’ Boarding School, Huldah A. Crawford Me- 
morial Hospital (Dr. B. V. Kanaran in charge). W. F. WW. S.: Mary A. Knotts 
Girls’ Boarding School. 

JOouUN PATTERSON, Superintendent 


YELLANDU DISTRICT 


Location: In Hyderabad State, 162 miles west of the capital. 
Organization: Rey. C. B. Ward began work in 1888. 
: Heit eases at Work: Methodist Episcopal Church Missionary Society, Roman 
vatholic. 
Missionary: W. F. M. S.: Miss N. F. Naylor. 


MaLappa LUKE, Superintendent, P. O. Singareni Collieries, Deccan 


YEKALAI DISTRICT 


Area: 1,000 square miles. 
Population: 100,000. 
Headquarters: Yekalai. 
Organization: Wormed out of parts of Bidar and Vikarabad Districts in 1928. 
Missionaries: Rey. C. I. Parker and Mrs. Parker. W. F. M. S8.: Miss Ruth 
Partridge. 
C. IX. Parker, Superintendent, P. O. Hyderabad 


SOUTH INDIA CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes Madras Presidency, part of Bombay Presidency, part of the 
State of Mysore, and part of the State of Hyderabad except the territory included 
in Hyderabad Conference. Mutual agreement with other missions limits our 
responsibility to approximately one-third of the territory of the Conference. 
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Population: Dravidian languages are spoken— j é 
Malayan; and. Marathi in the orth ere a cete Eatslai sie leaarese, 
Industry: Agriculture. Sugar cane, cotton, rice produced in abundance. 

Organization: Originally the Bombay, Bengal, and Madras Mission of the 
India Conference. It became an Annual Conference November 9, 1876. Out 
of the territory comprised within its boundaries, when it was organized in 1876, 
have grown the Bengal Conference, 1888; the Bombay Conference, 1892; the 
Central Provinces Conference, 1913; the Hyderabad Conference, December, 1925. 


BANGALORE DISTRICT 


Area: 4,000 square miles (Bangalore civil district). 

Location: Southeastern part of Mysore State. 

Population: 2,000,000 (civil district). 

Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal, Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, Church of England Missionary Society, London Missionary Society, and 
English Wesleyans. 

Bangalore 


Location: Government seat for Mysore Staté, and second largest city in 
South India. Junction of four lines of railway, 3,000 feet above the sea. ‘lem- 
perate climate. 

Population: 160,000, including many Buropeans and Eurasians. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1874. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, London Missionary Society, Church 
of England Missionary Society, and English Wesleyans. 

Missionaries: Rev. J. B. Buttrick and Mrs. Buttrick, Rev. Z. A. Olson (on. 
furlough) and Mrs. Olson (on furlough). W. 7. M. S8.: Misses Muriel E. Robin- 
son, Ruth I. Robinson, Frances E. Garden (on furlough). 

Institutions: Baldwin Boys’ High School. W. F. M. S.: Baldwin Girls’ 
High School. 

Bowringpet 


Location: Eastern part of Mysore State, on the railway forty miles from 
Bangalore, and eleven miles from Kolar. 

Population: 3,000. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 


Kolar 


Location: Headquarters of Kolar civil district, forty-two miles from Ban- 
galore. A place of great antiquity. 

Population: 11,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1874. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionaries: Rey. EH. A. Seamands and Mrs. Seamands. W. I’. M. S.: Misses 
Freda Wirz, Elizabeth M. Beale (on furlough), Alta I. Griffin, R.N., Edith T. 
Morehouse, M.D. (on furlough), Ester Shoemaker, M.D., Ethel ©. Wheelock, 
Thelka A. Hoffman, Retta I. Wilson, Margaret D. Lewis, M.D. (on furlough). 

Institutions: Boys’ Boarding School (Kanarese), Normal Training and In- 
dustrial Institute. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Boarding School and Orphanage (Ka- 
narese), Deaconess Home, Widows’ Home, Ellen Thoburn Cowen Hospital. 


BE. A. SEAMANDS, Superintendent 


BELGAUM DISTRICT 


Area: 70,000 square miles. ; 

Location: Southern part of Bombay Presidency. , 

Population: 1,573,035, living in 1,680 villages and towns. Methodist work 
chiefly among Hindus and Mohammedans. ons ; : 

Organization: Work was begun by the London Missionary Society in 1820, 
and transferred to the Methodist Episcopal Mission in 1904. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, and Plymouth Brethren. 


« 


Belgaum 
Location: Railway station, 2,500 feet above the sea—mild climate. P 
Population: 40,000. Marathi and Kanarese are spoken. Methodist work is 


chiefly among the Brahmins. ‘ ; 
Ulasions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, and Society for the Propagation 


of the Gospel. 
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Missionaries: Mrs. J. D. Harris (on furlough), Rev. R. J. May and Mrs. 
May. W. F. M. S.: Misses Cora D. Fales and Emma K. Rexroth. ; 

Institutions: Beynon-Smith High School, Boys’ Anglo-Vernacular Boarding 
School. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Boarding School. 


BE. A. SEAMANDS, Superintendent 


GOKAK DISTRICT 


Gokak Falls 


Missionarics: Rev. A. B. Coates and Mrs. Coates. W. F. M. S.: Miss K. E. 
Munson. 


Institution: Industrial Settlement. 
A. B. Coates, Superintendent 


GULBARGA DISTRICT 


Area: 6,000 square miles: Mass movement area. 
Population: 1,150,983 (1911). 
Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal. 


Gulbarga 


Location: Capital of a division of Hyderabad State, and once a Mohamme- 
dan capital of great importance. Trade center and sacred place of pilgrimage. 

Population: 32,487. 

Missionaries: Rey. C. F. Lipp and Mrs. Lipp. W. F. I, S.: Misses Mary 
M. Bugby and Julia E. Morrow. 

Institutions: Training School for Pastor Teachers, Boys’ Boarding School, 
Anandapur Orphanage. 


C. F. Lipp, Superintendent 


MADRAS DISTRICT 


Area: Madras Presidency, 150,000 square miles. The district includes the 
city of Madras with its chain of thirty villages; large unevangelized territory 
near Pondicherry, 150 miles south of Madras; and work in Tuticorin. 

Population: 43,000,000. Madras Presidency. Methodist responsibility, 
4,500,000. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, Church Missionary Society, American Madura Mission, London Mission- 
ary Society, Wesleyan Mission, American Arcot Mission. 


Madras 

Area: Twenty-seven square miles. 

Location: Capital of Madras Presidency, and third city in size and import- 
ance, politically and commercially, in India. Connected by three lines of rail- 
way with Hyderabad, Calcutta, and intermediate stations; with Poona, Bombay, 
and intermediate stations; with Madura, Tinnevelley, Tuticorin, and interme- 
diate stations. The city has fine streets, unusually attractive buildings, and 
numerous parks and groves. Important educational center, with a university, ten 
art colleges, three professional colleges, and many lower grade schools. 

Population: 518,660. Fifty-eight per cent of the people speak Tamil; twenty- 
three per cent Telugu; most of the remainder Hindustani. 

Industry: Important industrial center. Fifth among the ports of India, and 
fourth in tonnage. 

Organization: Protestant worship in Madras dates from 1680. Methodist 
Episcopal work was begun in 1874. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, Church Missionary Society, Church of Scotland, English Wesleyans, 
American Baptists, London Missionary Society, Danish Missionary Society, 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, United Free Church of Scotland. 

Missionaries: Rev. P. G. Dibble (on furlough) and Mrs. Dibble, R.N., (on 
furlough), Rev. H. F. Hilmer and Mrs. Hilmer, Rev. J. J. Kingham (on furlough) 
and Mrs. Kingham (on furlough), Rev. W. G. Gray and Mrs. Gray. -W. F. M. S.: 
Misses Joy Comstock (on furlough), K. Evalyn Toll, Annabelle Watts (on 
furlough). 

Institutions: Methodist Publishing House, Boys’ Boarding and Industrial 
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School. W. F. M. S.: Madras Christian College for W D 
Skidmore Memorial Girls’ School and Orplenace: 7 aEinn GGDarea ht 


W. G. Gray, Acting Superintendent 


RAICHUR DISTRICT 


Area: 6,791 square miles. 

Population: 996,684—mostly Hindus. Government is Mohammedan. Kan- 
arese and Telugu are spoken. 

Organization: 1885. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 


Raichur 


Location: Headquarters of Raichur civil district, Gulbarga division. Com- 
mercial center between the rivers Tungabhadra and Kistna. Connected with 
Madras by rail. 

Population: 30,000. 

Missionaries: Rev. C. L. Camp and Mrs. Camp, R.N. W. F. M. 8.: Misses 
Judith Ericson (on furlough) and Urdell Montgomery. 

Institution: W. F. M. 8.: Girls’ Boarding School, Workers’ Training School. 


C. L. Camp, Superintendent 


CALCUTTA AREA—Resident Bishop, Rev. Frederick Fisher. 


BENGAL CONFERENCE 


Area: 80,000 square miles; includes the province of Bengal, the largest and 
most thickly populated province of India, together with a narrow strip of Bihar 
stretching from Bengal toward Lucknow along the East Indian Railway. 

Population: In Bengal, 47,592,462, and in Bihar covered supposedly by our 
work, 200,000. 

Industries: Jute and rice extensively grown in the lower lands which are 
made fertile by the Ganges and Brahmaputra Rivers and their tributaries; tea 
grown on the slopes of the Himalayas in the north, coal mined extensively all 
about Asansol and in Bihar, iron in pig iron form produced in large quantities 
(for export) about Asansol, and to the south. Barley, wheat, pulses and oil seeds 
are grown in small quantities all over the province, and tobacco for local con- 
sumption is grown extensively. Thirty-seven millions of the population of Bengal 
derive their support from the cultivation of crops, and trade in the same, and 
the trade in these crops, as well as the importation of needed articles and supplies 
has destined for Calcutta a great future as a world trade center. 

Organization: Mission work was begun in 1873, and the Conference organized 
in 1888. The Conference is divided into seven districts, partly according to area, 
but as far as practicable, according to languages. 


ASANSOL DISTRICT 


Area: 2,000 square miles, including parts of Burdwan, Birbhum, Manbhum 
and Bankura civil districts. : 

Population: 1,000,000, including people of many tongues; work being carried 
on in Bengali, Hindi, Santali and English. 


Asansol 

Location: Headquarters of Asansol Civil sub-division, an important railway 
junction 132 miles from Calcutta. ; ; : 

Population: 24,000 Indians and 2,000 Europeans. English, Hindustani, Ben- 
gali and Santali are the principal languages used. Excellent roads in all directions 
are lined with numerous villages. ; : F 

Industry: Center of coal industry, as well as of iron production, with nearby 
engineering concerns producing steel products, also center of large firebrick and 
ottery manufacture. : 
: G omation: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1883 (English), and 
in 1888 Indian. { , 

Churches at Work: Among Indians, Methodist DWpiscopal only. 

Missionaries: Rev. H. ©. Dewey and Mrs. Dewey, Rev. F. G. Williams and 
Mrs. Williams. W. F. M, S.: Miss Carpenter (on furlough), Miss Osborn. 
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Institutions: Ushagram (The Village of the New Day), with agricultural 
and industrial training in connection with village, and day and boarding school 
activities. W. F. M. S8.: Bengali Girls’ Boarding School, Hindi Girls’ Day and 
Boarding School, and Hindu Girls’ Day School. 

H. BE. Dewey, Superintendent 


BIRBHUM DISTRICT 


Area: Includes sections of two other civil districts, approximately 1,950 
square miles. 

Population: 902,000. 

Bolpur 

Location: On the East Indian Railway loop line; 99 miles from Calcutta. 

Population: About 8.000 of all castes, practically all Bangalis who are 
Hindus. 

General: In the near neighborhood is the Santi Niketan, the great interna- 
tional university of Rabindranath Tagore, which draws large numbers of visitors 
annually. 

Industry: One of the greatest rice milling centers in Bengal. 

Missionaries: Rev. Gottlief Schanzlin and Mrs. Schanzlin. W. F. MW. S.: Miss 
Katherine M. Kinzly. 

Institution: W. F. M. S.: Bible Women’s Training School. 


Suri 

Location: Headquarters’ of the Birbhum civil district and the Suri sub- 
division which includes Bolpur, Hetanpur and Sainthia. The Oudal Branch 
of the East Branch of the East Indian Railway connects Sainthia with the 
Bengal coal region. Two other lines are under construction, which will make 
Sainthia a large important junction. Suri is the headquarters of the civil district. 
Two high schools (one government) and many smaller schools are here. 

Population: About 9,000. of all castes of Hindus and some Mohammedans; a 
large number of educated Indians connected with the law courts. 

Historical: Mission work was begun in 1821 by Mr. James Williamson, who 
arrived in India in 1821 as a surgeon on board the “Heroine.”” He was sent by 
Doctors Carey and Marshman from Serampore. The present Rivers Thompson 
Girls’ School was the first Girls’ School in Bengal. In February, 1921, Bishop 
Frederick B. Fisher made the first appointment to this place, the station having 
been made over to the Methodist Episcopal Church by the English Baptists. 

Industry: Agriculture, coal mining, export of wood. 

G. ScHANZLIN, Superintendent 


CALCUTTA BENGALI DISTRICT 
Area: Work among the Bengali speaking population of Calcutta and vicinity. 
Population: 2,000,000. 
Calcutta 


(See Gazetteer, under English district) 
Missionaries: Rey. B. W. Tucker and Mrs. Tucker, Mrs. D. H. Lee. W. F. 
M, S.: Misses Lula Boles and Mabel Eddy (on furlough). 
: Institutions: Collins Institute, Collins Boarding and Training School, Jhan- 
jra Boarding School, Lee Memorial Mission, Beliaghatta Boys’ Boarding School, 
Girls’ High and Training School. 


S. K. Monpor, Superintendent 


CALCUTTA HINDUSTANI DISTRICT 
a ripe Work among the Hindustani speaking population of Calcutta and 
vicinity. 
Population: 500,000. 
Calcutta 
(See Gazetteer, under English district) 


Missionaries: Rev. D. H. Manley and Mrs. Manley, Rev. CG. H. Archibald 
(on furlough) and Mrs. Archibald (on furlough). W. F. M. S.: Misses Doris 
Welles and F. Pearl Madden (on furlough). 


D. H. Mantry, Superintendent 
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ENGLISH DISTRICT 


Area: The work among Europeans in Calcutta, Darjeeling, Asansol, Gomoh 
and Rampurhaut. 


Calcutta 


Location: Principal port in Asia, on the Hoogly river, ninety miles from 
the Bay of Bengal. Imposing government buildings, business blocks, residences 
and churches. One of the most famous streets in the world faces the commons 
and is given up largely to hotels and clubs. Streets, except in a part of the 
native quarters, are wide, well-paved and clean. Schools and colleges are numer- 
ous and standard of education high. 

Population: Over 1,200,000: Hindus, sixty-five per cent, Mohammedans 
twenty-nine per cent, Christians four per cent. Wifty-seven languages spoken. 

: Industry: Ixtensive docks and dockyards. Jute and cotton mills stud the 
river banks for forty miles. Mineral wealth and development of industries in 
surrounding districts offer unlimited opportunities for aggressive evangelism. 

Organization: Work was begun in 1873 by the Methodist Episcopal Mission. 

_ Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, Oxford 
Mission, Mnglish Baptists, London Missionary Society, Wesldyad Methodists, 
Mission of the Established and Free Churches of ‘Scotland, Christian Women’s 
Board of Missions, General Missionary Board of the Pentecostal Church of the 
Nazarene, Seventh-Day Adventists, Nociety for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

Missionaries: Rev. R. S. Gibbons and Mrs. Gibbons, Rey. G. S. Henderson, 
Rey. E. S. Johnson and Mrs. Johnson, Rev. C. S. Thoburn and Mrs. Thoburn, 
Rev. H. J. Smith (on furlough) and Mrs. Smith (on furlough), Rev. W. B. 
oe and Mrs. Foley. W. F. M. S.: Misses Helen Draper, Ruth Field, M. Pearl 

ughes. 

Resident Bishop: Rey. Frederick B. Fisher. 

_. Institutions: Calcutta Boys’ School (English), Industrial Home for Men, 
Kidderpore Church and Seamen’s Mission (English). W. F. M. 8.: Girls’ High 
School (English). 


Darjeeling 

Location: Headquarters of Darjeeling civil district, in the lower Himalayas, 
most northern part of Bengal province; 379 miles by rail from Caleutta; one of 
the most delightful health resorts in India; ideal climate for children. 

Population: 17,000; steadily increasing. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1878. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church of Scotland, Church of 
England, Union Chapel, and Tibetan Mission. 

Missionaries: Rev. H. M. Swan (on furlough) and Mrs. Swan (on furlough). 
W. F. M. S.: Misses Emma J. Barber, Winifred E. King (on furlough), C. 
Josephine Stahl and Mrs. Leila Engburg (contract). 

Institutions: W. F. M. S.: Queen’s Hill School for Girls ; up-to-date buildings 
constructed; school opened in new building in March, 1926; Mount Hermon 
Estate—consists of 85 acres with 28 cottages and a large house used as a hostel 
for boys. 

Asansol 
(See Gazetteer, under Asansol District) 

Missionaries: Rev. H. BE. Dewey and Mrs. Dewey. 

Institution: Asansol Methodist Church: English work chiefly among em- 
ployees of the railway and collieries. 


Gomoh and Rampurhaut 
(See Gazetteer, under Birbhum District) 
Work: Both are growing stations and ‘services are held on Sundays in the 


Railway Institute. ; 
E. S. Jounson, Superintendent 


GOMOH DISTRICT 


Missionaries: Rev. James Lyon (retired) and Mrs. Lyon (retired). 
James Lyon, Superintendent 
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PAKAUR DISTRICT 


Area: 8,488 square miles; along both sides of the railway for 100 miles; 
Ganges river, on the east, Raj Mahal hills on the west. 
Population: 1,668,822. 


Pakaur 


Location: On the railway, 169 miles from Calcutta; residence of an Indian 
Raja; English magistrate’s Sub-Divisional Court. ; 

Population: 10,000 in the city itself; Bengali, Hindustani, and Santali lan- 
guages commonly spoken. : 

Industry: Center of one of the greatest stone and shellac producing areas 
in India; over 6,170,000 pounds of shellac shipped from Pakaur in twelve months; 
also a rice and jute exporting center. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1884. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Misses Pauline Grandstrand, Rachel C. Carr, 
Mildred Pierce, Beulah M. Swan (on furlough). 

Institutions: Santali Boys’ Upper Primary School. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ 
Upper Primary Bengali School, Girls’ Upper Primary Santari School, Lace School, 
Women’s Industrial School, Hospital and Dispensary. 

G. ScHANZLIN, Superintendent 


TAMLUK 


(Combined with Caleutta-Bengali District in 1926) 
Area: 710 square miles. : 
; Location: Headquarters of Tamluk subdivision, Midnapore District, Bengal 
province: fifty miles from Calcutta, on the Rupnarain River, which joins the 
Hooghly River near Diamond Harbor. 

Population: City, 8,000: in the subdivision there are 750,000 people living 
in 1,398 villages. 

Products: Fertile fields of rice, and fish of all kinds. 

Historical: Tamluk is a place of great antiquity, and was a seaport in 
A.D. 400; then a Buddhist city, known by the name of Tamralipti; now -40 
miles from the sea. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal Church only. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes the Central provinces and feudatory states, southern central 
India, province of Berar, and a strip along the northern and eastern border of 
Hyderabad. 

Population: 15,000,000. 

Organization: Organized January, 1905, by uniting Central Provinces District 
(Bombay Conference) and Godavari and Raipur Districts (South India Confer- 
ence). Organized into an Annual Conference by Bishop Robinson in 1913 
in harmony with an enabling act of General Conference, 1912. 


BALAGHAT DISTRICT 


Area: 3,557 square miles; all territory of Balaghat civil district. Formerly 
a part of Jubbulpore District, Balaghat became a separate district 
in 

Population: More than 500,000; of these, more than 430,000 are Hindus, 
9,600 Mohammedans, 70,500 Aborigines, chiefly Gonds and Baigas; 17,500 are 
recorded as literate. 

Organization: Rev. John Lampard opened work here in 18938, and it became 
a part of the Methodist Episcopal mission in 1906. It was set off from Jubbulpore 
District in 1917. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 


Baihar 


Area: 1,744 square miles. 

Location: Headquarters of the northern subdivision of Balaghat District, in 
the Satpura hills, 100 miles south of Jubbulpore, thirty-three miles from the 
railroad, and 1,800 feet above sea level. 
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Population: 100,000 living in 633 villages. 
) Organization: Work was begun in 1893 and transferred to the Methodist 
Episcopal mission in 1906. 
Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal. 
_ Missionaries: Rev. Thomas Williams and Mrs. Williams. Wr F. M. BS.: 
Misses Mary W. Sweet and Katherine Keyhoe. 
Institutions: Boys’ School and Orphanage, Girls’ School and Orphanage. 


Balaghat 
Area: Cireuit area, 1,388 square miles. 
Location: Headquarters of Balaghat District, on the railway. 
Population: Town 6,000; circuit 270,000 living in 619 villages. 
Organization: Work was begun by John Lampard in 1904, 
Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal. 
Institution: Balaghat City School. 


THOMAS WILLIAMS, Superintendent 


GADAWARA DISTRICT 


Area: 1,200 square miles: includes two and one-half tahsils, one each belong- 
ing to Gadawara and Hoshangabad (Pachmari), and the half to Narsinghpur. 
Location: On both sides of the Great Indian Peninsula railroad, surrounded 
by hills on three sides. There are several jungles, places of ascetics. 
Population: 300,000, living in 675 villages, and speaking different languages, 
Organization: Set off from the Jubbulpore district, February, 1922. 


Gadawara 
Location: Largest town of the district. 
B. R. Jupan, Superintendent, P. O., Gadawara, C. P. 


JAGDALPUR DISTRICT 


Area: Bastar State, 18,062 square miles; one tenth of Central Provinces; 
State is 164 miles in length, north to south, and 128 miles east to west. 

Location: Southeast corner of Central Provinces; north of Godavari River 
and bordering on Madras Presidency ; no railways. 

Population: 464,407; over half aboriginal; most-of remainder Hindus; 2,671 
Christians; State has 2,459 villages. 

Languages: Chiefly aboriginal tongues; Halbi extensively used; Hindi is the 
court language and is taught in schools; Oriya is found toward eastern border 
and Telugu in south. 

Industry: Chiefly agriculture; rice, pulses, millets, wheat, corn and sugar 
eane; jungle products exported—teakwood, sal and lac. 

Historical: Present ruling family established here 500 years ago. 

Organization: Rey. C. B. Ward visited Bastar State, first in 1892; next year 
work was opened at Jagdalpur. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal only in the State. 


Jagdalpur } 

Location: Capital of Bastar State, on Indravati River; plateau of 2,000 feet 
elevation; distance from Calcutta 700 miles, Madras 700 miles and Bombay 900 
miles; Jagdalpur is 136 miles from railway on north, and 120 miles from nearest 
station to the east. 

Population: Jagdalpur town, 7,000. 

Missionaries: Rey. J. W. Lanham and Mrs. Lanham, Rey. F. D. Campbell (on 
furlough) and Mrs. Campbell (on furlough). W. #. M. S.: Miss Ada J. Lauck. 

Institutions: Boys’ Boarding School and Orphanage, Bible Training School. 
W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Boarding School and Orphanage. 


D. G. Asgorr, Superintendent, P. O., Raipur 


JUBBULPORE DISTRICT 


Area: 3.900 square miles. Includes Jubbulpore and part of Narsinghpur civil 
districts. Part of the great water-shed of India. 

Population: 500.000. ’ ( 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1874. 
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Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal. Work is carried on among Hindus, 
Mohammedans; and Gonds and other aboriginal tribes. 


Jubbulpore 


Location: Headquarters of Jubbulpore civil district, 616 miles from Bombay, 
733 miles from Calcutta, by rail. Situated in a rocky basin surrounded by low 
hills. Second city in the province, and includes a cantonment of troops. Com- 
mercial and industrial town. 

Population: 100,000, including the cantonment population of 13,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1874. . 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, Chris- 
tian Missionary Society, Wesleyan Methodists. 

Missionaries: Rev. F. R. Felt, M.D., and Mrs. Felt, Rev. C. F. H. Guse, 
Rey. WH. L. King and Mrs. King, Rev. W. G. Griffiths (Bengal Conf.), and Mrs. 
Griffiths, Rev. A. A. Parker’ (Bombay Conf.) and Mrs. Parker, Rey. M. S. Pitt, 
Rev. M. H. Harper and Mrs. Harper, Rev. A. G. Atkins and Mrs. Atkins, Rey. 
W. E. Sikes (on furlough) and Mrs. Sikes (on furlough). W. F. M. S.: Misses 
Gertrude A. Becker, E. Lahuna Clinton, Doreas Hall (on furlough), Letha I. 
Daubendick, Helen 1). Fehr, Hildegarde Schlemmer, Lucile Colony (on furlough), 
Olive L. Gould (on furlough), Lydia S. Pool (on furlough). 

Institutions: The India Methodist Theological College (English speaking), 
Thoburn Biblical Institute, Hardwicke Christian Boys’ High School, Hardwicke 
Boys’ Orphanage. W. FF. M. S.: Johnson Girls’ Boarding School, Teachers’ 
Christian Training School, High School. 


Narsinghpur 

Location: Headquarters of Narsinghpur civil district, on the railway, 464 
miles from Bombay. 

Population: 12,000. 

Industry: Hand weaving, dyeing, and bookbinding. 

Organization: Work conducted by Swedish missionaries, was transferred 
to the Methodist Episcopal mission in 1891. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 


F. R. Fert, M.D., Superintendent 


KHANDWA DISTRICT 


Area: 4,600 square miles. Includes part of Kandesh civil district north of 
Tapti River, and all of Nimar civil district. District is divided into eight large 
circuits—Khandwa, Burhanpur, Pandana, Mortakka, Harsood, Jeswari, Manj- 
rod and Mokalgaon. 

Population: 500,000, including the state of Makrai. ‘ 
_  Mrssions at Work: Methodist Episcopal is the only evangelical denomina- 
tion at work. The Roman Catholics are at work in much the same territory. 


Khandwa 
Location: Headquarters of Nimar civil district, 353 miles by rail from Bom- 


Population: 30,000. 

Industry: Center for the exportation of cotton. 

Historical: One of the chief seats of Jain worship in the twelfth century. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1880. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionaries: Rey. O. M. Auner and Mrs. Auner. W. F. M. S.: Miss 
Margaret D. Crouse. 


Institutions: Boys’ Middle School and Orphanage. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ School 
and Orphanage. 


bay. 


Burhanpur 
Area: Largest town in the district. Under Mogul rule the city covered an 
area of five square miles. 
Population: 40,000. 
Location: On the Tapti River, surrounded by a rampart of brick. 
Industry: Manufacture of gold and silver brocade, silks, cotton, and muslin. 
Historical: Once the capital of Kandesh. In the center is a brick palace 


erected by Akbar, who built here many marble halls, mosque and gardens now in 
ruins. 
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Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1887. The property 
was purchased from the Burhanpur Faith Mission—the Free Methodist Mission. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionary: W. F. M. 8.: Misses Josephine Liers and Ethel BH. Ruggles 
(on furlough). 


O. M. Avner, Superintendent 


RAIPUR DISTRICT 
Area: 17,105 square miles. 
Population: 2,500,000 : Languages, Hindi, Chhatisgarhi, Maratha, Oriya. 
Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, American Evangelical, American Men- 


nonite Mission has work 48 miles south, and the Pentecostal Band has work 42 
miles west of Raipur. 


Raipur 
_ Location: Headquarters of the Raipur civil district; of the Chhatisgarh 
Division and of the Political Agent of the Chhatisgarh Feudatory States; 515 
miles from Calcutta and 708 miles from Bombay on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway; 
on an open plain near the Karun river; commercial center. 

Population: 38,000; eighty per cent are Hindus. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1898. 

Missionaries: Rev. D. G. Abbott (on furlough) and Mrs. Abbott (on fur- 
lough). W. F. M. 8.: Miss Faith Richardson ‘and Mrs. Alma H. Holland (on 
furlough). 

Institutions: Boys’ Boarding School and Orphanage. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ 
Boarding School and Orphanage. 


Drug 
Area: 4,645 square miles. 
Location: 23 miles from Raipur; 538 miles from Calcutta. 
Population: Circuit, 676,000; Town, 11,000. 
Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal. 
D. G. Assort, Superintendent 


LUCKNOW CONFERENCE 


Area: 75,000 square miles. 

Location: Beginning about 200 miles from Calcutta the territory extends on 
both sides of the Ganges river for over 400 miles. The important cities Luck- 
now, Benares, Allahabad and Cawnpore are all within the bounds of the Con- 
ference. 

Population: Over 50,000,000: in Tirhut district the average density reaches 
900 to the square mile. We are responsible for nearly half the total, or 25 
million. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1858: portions of the 
Conference have at various times been included in the North, Northwest and 
Bengal Conferences. The Lucknow Annual Conference was organized by Bishop 
EF. W. Warne, in February, 1921. ; : 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Wesleyan Methodist, Australian 
Methodist, American Presbyterian, Church of England, English Baptist, London 
Missionary Society, The Regions Beyond Missionary Society, Roman Catholic. 
Most of these work only in restricted sections of the area or in cities. 


ARRAH DISTRICT 


Area: 2,500 square miles; includes the eastern half of the Shahabad civil 
district of Bihar. : i 3 k 
Population: 1,200,000; Hindustani language spoken; Methodism responsible 
for entire population. ; 2 : 
Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1906 ; the present dis- 
trict was reduced in size by the formation of Buxar district in December, 1922. 
Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 


Arrah 


Location: Headquarters of the civil district of Shahabad and of the eccle- 
siastical district of Arrah. It is seyen miles south of the Ganges and eight 
miles west of the Sone, on a navigable canal which forms an important part of a 
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large irrigation system extending over the northern and eastern parts of the 
district. On the E. I. Railway, between Calcutta and Allahabad. 
Population: 42,000. 
Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. ; ? 
Missionaries: Rev. G. A. Ackerly and Mrs. Ackerly. W. F. M. S.: Misses 
R. E. Hyneman and Maren Tirsgaard. i : 
Institutions: Boys’ Middle Boarding School, Boys’ Primary Boarding School. 
W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Boarding School. 
M. C. Srneu, Superintendent, P. O., Arrah, Bihar 


BALLIA DISTRICT 


Area: 1,300 square miles. 
Population: 1,000,000. 
Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 


Ballia 


Location: Headquarters of Ballia civil district. On the Ganges near its 
confluence with the Gogra, about 100 miles east of Benares. Also on the railway. 
Seat of the great Dadri fair. 

Population: 18,215. Hindi spoken. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1906. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionaries: Rev. R. I. Faucett and Mrs. Faucett. 

Institutions: Conference [Training School (temporarily closed), Boys’ Board- 
ing School (temporarily closed) (Rasra). W. F. M. S.: Dispensary (Rasra). 

R. I. Faucerr, Superintendent 


BUXAR DISTRICT 


Area: 4,000 square miles. 

Population: 2,500,000; Hindustani spoken. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work began 1907. The -district was 
formed in December, 1922, by cutting off the western section of the Arrah Dis- 
trict. It is located south of the Ganges river and extends both east and west 
of Benares. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 


Buxar 


Location: Head of a subdivision of the Shahabad civil district, which has an 
area of 669 square miles, a population of 382,971 and 769 villages. It is known 
in history for the battle of Buxar, which won for the British all the northern 
territory connected with Lucknow. It is on the south side of the Ganges near 
the western border of Bihar. 

Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Misses Nettie A. Bacon and Edna M. Abbott. 

EMANUEL SuKH, Superintendent, P. O., Buxar 


CAWNPORE DISTRICT 


Population: 3,793,611; includes Cawnpore, Allahabad, Banda and Jalaun 
civil districts, and parts of Etawah and Jhansi civil districts. 


Cawnpore 

Location: On the Ganges, 125 miles above its junction with Jumna. The 
third largest city in the United Provinces. 

Population: 216,489. 

Industry: A manufacturing city, with numerous cotton and woolen mills. The 
largest tanneries and shoe “factories of India are at Cawnpore. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1871. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal Church, Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, the American Presbyterian Mission, and the Woman’s Union Mis- 
sionary Society of America. 

Missionaries: Rey. F. M. Wilson (on furlough), and Mrs. Wilson (on fur- 
lough), Rev. F. M. Perrill and Mrs. Perrill, Rev. J. H. Wilkie and Mrs. Wilkie. 
W. F. M..8.: Misses Jessie A. Bragg (on furlough), Marion BH. Dalrymple, Abbie 
M. Ludgate (on furlough), Rosa A. Hardsaw (on furlough), Mathilde R. Moses 
(on furlough), Elizabeth Hoge and Ethel Whiting. 
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_. Institutions: Hostel for apprentices. W. F. M. 8.: Girls’ High School (Eng- 
lish), and Hudson Memorial Boarding School (Hindustani). ig 


Allahabad 


Location: Headquarters of Allahabad civil district, and the seat of govern- 
ment for the United Provinces. The fifth largest city in the United Provinces. 
A Hindu sacred city, at the junction of the Jumna and the Ganges. Also the 
seat of a great university. 

Population: 157,220, living in 8,069 towns and villages. Ninety per cent 
of the people are Hindus; the rest are Moslems, Jains, and Buddhists. 

Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun in 1873. 

e Missions at Work: Methodist Wpiscopal, Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, American Presbyterian Board, Industrial and Evangelistic Mission of 
India, Zenana Bible and Medical Mission, and the Woman’s Union Missionary 
Society of America. 

Institution: Boys’ Primary School. 


I. M. Prerrity, Superintendent 


GONDA DISTRICT 


Area: 8,232 square miles—1,000 square miles of forest jungle. 

Location: Includes Gonda, Basti and Bahraich civil districts. Level, well- 
watered plain, with many small lakes utilized for irrigation purposes. Original 
home of Buddhism. 

Population: 4,290,310. Hindus, 3,554,803; Moslems, 733,403; Christians, 
1775. Urdu-Hindi spoken. 

_ Industry: Agricultural and lumbering country, suited to the production of 
rice. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was started in 1865. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and several small independent mis- 


sions. 
Gonda 


Location: Headquarters of Gonda civil district, at the junction of four 
branches of railway, seventy-three miles east of Lucknow. 

Population: 13,228. 

Industry: Trade in agricultural products. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was started in 1865. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal. 

Missionaries: Rev. S. Raynor Smith and Mrs. Smith. W. F. M. S.: Misses 
Mary Richmond and Ruth Eveland. 

Institutions: Older Boys’ Hostel, Primary Boys’ Hostel. W. F. M.S8.: Anglo- 
Vernacular Girls’ Boarding School, Teachers’ Training School. 


S. Raynor SmirH, Superintendent 


LUCKNOW DISTRICT 


Area: Includes the civil district of Lucknow. , 

Location: West of the Gogra river. Railway passes through the district. 

Population: 2,100,000; all castes. P : 

Industry: Agriculture; various crops, particularly wheat, other small grains 
and vegetables. : : 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, English Wesleyans, Church Mis- 
sionary Society (English), Seventh Day Adventists, the Salvation Army, and 
Roman Catholic. 


Lucknow 


Location: Largest city in the United Provinces on the Gumti_ River. Con- 
nected with Calcutta and Bombay by rail. Center of literary activity, education, 
and headquarters of the principal court in Oudh. : 

Population: 240,566. Purest center of Hindustani language. 

Industry: Manufacturing city. : 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1858. ; 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, English Wesleyans, Church Mis- 
sionary Society, Seventh Day Adventists, Salvation Army, and Roman Catholics. 

Missionaries: Rev. F. ©. Aldrich and Mrs. Aldrich, Rev. H. R. Calkins 
(on furlough) and Mrs. Calkins (on furlough), Rev. T. C. Badley and Mrs. 
Badley, Rev. J. W. Pickett and Mrs. Pickett, Rev. R. B. Porter (on furlough) 
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and Mrs. Porter (on furlough), Rev. EH. R. Tweedie and Mrs. Tweedie, Mr. 8S. G. 
Thero (on furlough) and Mrs. Thero (on furlough), Rev. E. W. Mumby and 
Mrs. Mumby, Rey. B. C. Harrington (North India) and Mrs. Harrington, R.N., 
Rev. C. O. Forsgren (Northwest India) and Mrs. Forsgren, Mr. R. ©. Rankin 
(Northwest India), (on furlough) and Mrs. Rankin (on furlough), Rev. S. IL. 
Sheets, Mr. W. C. Thoburn (North India), Mrs. R. C. Thoburn (retired), (North 
India), Rev. M. G. Ballenger and Mrs. Ballenger, Mr. G. B. Halstead and Mrs. 
Halstead, Rev. R. D. Wellons (on furlough) and Mrs. Wellons (on furlough). 
W. F. M. 8.: Misses Mary E. Shannon, Joan Davis, Mabel C. Lawrence, Margaret 
Wallace (on furlough), Margaret D. Landrum, Florence Salzer, Grace C. Davis, 
Lemira Wheat, Kdna M. Hutchins, Marjorie A. Dimmit, Isabella Thoburn, 
Roxanna H. Oldroyd. On furlough: Misses Ruth C. Manchester, Inez D. Mason, 
Alice C. Harris, Vera E. Parks, Florence L. Justin and Martha Curtis. 

Institutions: Lucknow Christian College and High School, Publishing House. 
W. Ff. M. S.: Isabella Thoburn College, Lal Bagh Girls’ High School. 


I. C. ALprRicH, Superintendent 


RAE BARELI DISTRICT 


Area: 3,676 square miles. Southern part of the original Lucknow District. 

Population: 2,010,400. Chief responsibility is with the Chamars and the 
Parsees and Dhanuks. 

Industry: Agriculture. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal. 


Rae Bareli 


Location: On the railway fifty miles southeast of Lucknow. Connected by 
rail also with Calcutta. 

Population: 16,188. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, and Assemblies of God. 


Unao 


Location: Head of Unao civil district, on railway between Lucknow and 
Cawnpore. : 

Population: 11,147. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal. 

Institutions: Land for projected Vocational Boys’ Middle School and W. F. 
M. 8. Girls’ Middle School. 


S. B. Frncu, Superintendent, P. O., Rae Bareli, U. P. 


TIRHUT DISTRICT 


_ Area: 9,000 square miles. Includes Muzaffarpur, and Darbhanga civil dis- 
tricts and a part of Saran civil district. 
Location: A commissioner’s division in Bihar Province 
_ Population: 6,500,000. Methodist responsibility is with all castes; but chiefly 
with the Mallas, Koeris, Dusadhs, Chamars, Lal Begis and Doms. 
= ee eaeaton: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1888 by Rey. Henry 
ackson. 
Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church of En land, Regi . 
yond, Pentecostal Mission, and the Tndependaat Mission Ohara. Ee shee 


Muzaffarpur 


Location: Capital of Tirhut division, and of Muzaffarpur civil distri 

the Little Gandak River, Bihar Province. 5 Pee eo ann 
Population: 46,000, including a colony of English planters. 
Organization: 1888. 
Mission at ere edge Episcopal only. 
Tissionaries: W. F. M. S.: Misses Jennie M. Smith, J. Caroli Thi 

(on ae ee ae be hutine and Mabel Sheldon. pea ar assay 
nstitutions: Columbia Boys’ School and Orphanage (te rari 

W. F. M. 8.: Indiana Girls’ School. s Se re ee 


Darbhanga 


Location: Capital Darbhanga civil district and also seat of . j 
Population: 50,000. 3 of the-Darphanga 1a), 
Industries; Rice and fruit. 
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Chapra 
Location: Capital Saran civil district, on the Ganges river, 
Population: 40,000. 


G. L. Lorenzo, Superintendent, P. O., Muzaffarpur, Bihar 


BURMA CONFERENCE 


Area: 230,000 square miles; includes all of Burma. 

Location: Along the eastern shore of the Bay of Bengal. In the north the 

uplands reach almost to the snow line; in the south are fertile plains. Islands 
are numerous along the shore, the largest being fifty miles long. 
J Population: 13,169,099 (1921). Burmese number 7,500,000. Other races, 
in order of numbers, are the Shans, Karens, Talaings, Chins and Kachins, all 
of Mongolian origin. The Buddhism of the Burmans is mixed with spirit worship; 
they are free from caste restraint; and are the most literate of heathen peoples. 
The Animists (non-Buddhists) are spirit worshipers. There are also Mohamme- 
dans (500,000), Hindus (500,000), and Christians (210,000). 

Organization: Burma Mission was started in 1879 by Bishop Thoburn. Later, 
the mission became the Burma District of the Bengal-Burma Conferenge; and in 
1901, in accordance with action of General Conference of 1900, it was organized 
into the Burma Mission Conference by Bishop Warne; it became an Annual 
Conference on November 24, 1927. The Conference is divided into five districts, 
Pegu (Burmese), Rangoon (Burmese), Chinese, Indian and Wnglish. 

Missions at Work: The Methodist Episcopal Church, American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society, Seventh Day Adventists, the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel. The Mnglish Wesleyan Methodist Mission occupies Upper Burma. 


Rangoon 


Location: Capital of Burma; on both sides of Hlaing River at its junction 
with the Pegu and Pazunduang streams, twenty-one miles from the sea. 

Population: 375,000; Methodists primarily responsible for 100,000. 

Industry: Famous for its carvings in wood and ivory, and the beauty of its 
work in silver. Extensive trade in rice, timber and petroleum products, all of 
which are milled and refined in Rangoon. 

Historical: The Shwe Dagon Pagoda in Rangoon is the most magnificent 
shrine of Buddhism. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, American Baptist Foreign Missions 
Society, Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

Missionaries: Rev. W. W. Bell and Mrs. Bell; Rev. D. C. Baldwin (on 
furlough) and Mrs. Baldwin (on furlough) ; Miss Christenson; Mr. H. M. Emer- 
son (contract) ; Rev. H. J. Harwood and Mrs. Harwood, Rev. C. H. Riggs and 
Mrs. Riggs, Rev. B. M. Jones (on furlough) and Mrs. Jones (on furlough). 
W. F. M. S.: Misses Gladys Moore; Hazel Winslow, M. Bennet, Elsie Power 
Emma Amburn, Grace Stockwell, Grace Wasem, Edith Stouffer (on furlough). 

Institutions: Boys’ High School (Burmese), Anglo-Chinese School for Boys, 
Tamil Schools. W. F. UM. S8.: Girls’ High School (Hnglish), Burmese Girls’ High 
School, Vernacular Burmese Girls’ School, Chinese Girls’ School, Tamil schools. 


Pegu 

Area: 5,574 square miles (1921). Circuit of Pegu, Lower Burma on the 
main line railway. : ; AA 

Population: Circuit 579,121; city 17,985 (1921). Methodist responsibility 
250,000. ; . 

Historical: Formerly the capital of the kingdom of Pegu. The Methodist 
mission house is built on the old fortifications of the city. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1895. ’ 2 

Missions at Work: Mission work is carried on_by the American Baptists in 
Burmese; by the Methodists in Burmese, Tamil, Hindustani, and Chinese. 

Missionaries: Rev. R. F. Spear and Mrs. Spear, Rev. J. R. Boyles (on fur- 
lough) and Mrs. Boyles (on furlough) ; W. F. M. S.: Miss Sadie Smith. 

Tnstitutions: Methodist Tamil School, Chinese School, Telegu School. 


Syriam 


Area: Circuit 1,000 square miles. f : 
Tieden: Five miles east of Rangoon on the Pegu river. Old Capital of the 


Portuguese kingdom in Burma centuries ago. 


ra) 
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Population: Circuit 200,000. 

Industry: The refineries of the Burma Oil Company are located here. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1904. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal; American Baptists and Church of 
Mngland in the circuit. 

Missionaries: Rev. M. A. Clare and Mrs. Clare. 

Institution: Anglo-Vernacular Middle School (Syriam). 


Kalaw 


Location: In the South Shan States, 360 miles from Rangoon; station is 
4,500 feet above sea level, and connected by railway with Rangoon. 

Organization: Thandaung became a Methodist mission station by transfer 
from Rangoon in 1897 of the Methodist orphanage for Muropean and Murasian 
children; the work was transferred to Kalaw in 1927. 

Missionaries: W. F. M. S:: Misses Roxanna Mellinger; Maurine Cavett; 
Lela Kintner (on furlough). 

Institutions: W. F. M. 8.: Coeducational Middle School and Orphanage. 


Thongwa 


Ared: Circuit 120 square miles. 

Location: Near the Gulf of Martaban, twenty-five miles east of Rangoon. 

Population: Circuit 60,000. Methodist mission responsible for 55,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1901. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal. Church of England has work among 
the Tamils in the circuit. 

Missionaries: Rev. C. E. Olmstead and Mrs. Olmstead. W. F. M. S.: Misses 
Stella EXbersole and Virginia Baldwin. 

Institutions: Anglo-Vernacular Middle School, Methodist School of Theology. 
W. F. M. S.: Burmese Girls’ School, Women’s Bible Training School. 


Twante 


Area: Circuit 1,000 square miles. 

Location: Twenty miles from Rangoon on the Twante canal. 
Population: Circuit 200,000. : 

Industries: Pottery, umbrella manufacture. 

Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun about 1901. 
Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Miss Mabel J. Reid. 

Institution: Anglo-Vernacular Middle School. 


Yenangyuang 


Location: On the Irrawaddy River, about 250 miles north of Rangoon. 
Industry: Largely occupied by the Burma Oil and similar companies. About 
200 American oil drillers are here. 
U. On Kin, Superintendent Pegu (Burmese) District 
U. Sawe Hx, Superintendent Rangoon (Burmese) District 
H. J. Harwoop, Superintendent Chinese District 
D. C. BALpwin, Superintendent English District 
V. SAMUEL, Superintendent Indian District 


DELHI AREA—Resident Bishop: John W. Robinson. 


INDUS RIVER CONFERENCE 


_ _ Area: Includes all of the Punjab except the Gungaon, Rolitak and Sonepat 

civil districts, and all of Rajputana, Sindh, and Baluchistan. From Lahore 
to Karachi, the two extremes of the Conférence, is 760 miles; Ajmer is south- 
central, but that is 400 miles from Lahore by rail. Large portions are occupied by 
other missions. 

; Organization: Became a separate mission conference January, 1922, Bishop 
J. W. Robinson, presiding; made up of the Sindh-Baluchistan District of Bombay 
Conference and the following districts of the Northwest India Conference; Aj- 
ag ton) Bikanir, Hissar, and Lahore; became an Annual Conference Novem- 
er 19, ; 
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AJMER DISTRICT 


Location and Extent: Ajmer District as at present organized is a strip of 
southern Rajputana, about 100 miles long by 50 miles wide. It is bounded on 
the north by the Bikanir District; on the.east by the Muttra District; on the 
south by the United Free Church of Scotland Mission Work; and on the west 
by a great unoccupied field. 

Missions at Work: United Free Church, Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel (Church of England), and Methodist Episcopal are working in Ajmer 
ntl : No other workers live in the’ stations occupied by our preachers and evan- 

ists. 
; Responsibility: We might. speak of need or responsibility reaching to mil- 
lions in our district: only thirty evangelists are this year planning to present 
the gospel way to 30,000 people through tracts, Sunday schools, public preaching 
and personal evangelism. 
Ajmer 

Location: Headquarters of Ajmer Merwara. Also headquarters of meter- 
gauge railway system. Contains many ancient buildings, beautiful gardens, a 
lake, and the tomb of Khwaja Sahib, Mohammedan saint. 

Population: 104,026. 

Industry: Manufacturing center. Thousands employed in the car and loco- 
motive shops. : 

Organization : Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1883. 

_Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, United Free Church of Scotland, 
lad for the Propagation of the Gospél, Church of England, and Roman 

atholics. ‘ : 

Missionaries: Rev. G. T. Hldridge and Mrs. Eldridge, O. G. Taylor, M.D., 
and Mrs. Taylor, R.N.; Rev. C. B. Hill (Bombay Conf.) and Mrs. Hill. 
W. Ff. M. S.: Misses . L. Nelson (on furlough) and Ellen I. Lawson. 

Institutions: Boys’ Boarding Hostel, Madar Tuberculosis Sanitarium for 
men and families, Apprentice Hostel, Primary School. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ 
Boarding School. 


Phalera 


Location: Important railway junction in the eastern part of Rajputana, re- 
ceiving and sending out fifty trains daily. 

Population: 1,200. 

Industry: Four miles from Phalera are great salt lakes from which eight 
thousand tons of salt are taken annually. 

Pi gensntion: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1900. Only mission 
at work. 


Tilaunia 


Location: Between Ajmer and Phalera on the B. B. & C. I. Railway, twenty- 
five miles from either city. Here our inter-conference tuberculosis sanitarium 
for women and girls has been located for many years and now has a partial equip- 
ment of five buildings that are an honor to the builders and the Society. 

Missionaries: W. F. M. 8.: Misses Frances M. Bunger, R.N. (on furlough), 
Cora I. Kipp, M.D., Helen Matthew, Rose Riste, M.D. (on furlough), and Helena 
J. Fernstrom, Agnes Dunn, R.N. 

Institution: W. F. M. 8.: Mary Wilson Sanitarium for women and girls. 


G. T. Evpriper, Superintendent 


BALUCHISTAN DISTRICT 


Area: Baluchistan—134,638 square miles; Sind—47,000 square miles. 

Location: In northern and western India. 

Population: Sind—834,703 ; Baluchistan—3,471,645. 

Religion: Islam claims 97 per cent of the people. The other 3 per cent are 
divided as follows, Hindu, Sikh, Neo-Hindu, Christian, Parsee, Jew, Jain, Bud- 
dhist and one listed as having no religion. The last census gives the Christians 
as 5,085, but this number has since increased. 

Organization: Methodist work was begun in Quetta in 1889, by laymen among 
the Europeans and later an Indian Cburch was organized. Mr. James Cum- 
ming, now pastor of the English Church at Quetta, was the leader of the group 
who started work on the present district. f ; 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Church Missionary Society. 
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Centers of Work: Methodist work, evangelistic and educational, is carried 
on in Chaman, Mach, Quetta, Sibi and Sheik Mandah, a suburb of Quetta. 


Quetta 


Location: Capital of British Baluchistan, in the Bolan Pass, the pathway 
from Persia, Afghanistan and Western Asia to India. 

Population: 30,000. , 

Historical: In Quetta, a mound thrown up by Alexander the Great on his 
famous march is still used as a fort. ° 

Missionaries: Rey. A. L. Grey and Mrs. Grey. 

Institution: Blackstone Bible Training School. 


Hyderabad 


Location: 113 miles from Indian Ocean and on Sind River in heart of the 
province. 

Population: 80,000, one-third Moslems, two-thirds Hindus. The center for 
developing work among Sindhis. 

Industry: Trading, manufacture. 


Karachi 


Location: Capital of Sind, at the extreme end of the Indus delta, close to 
the border of Baluchistan ; 933 miles from Bombay by rail; 500 by sea; four days’ 
journey by rail from Calcutta, 1,828 miles. 

Population: 213,470. Hindus, 100,683; Moslems, 100,486; Parsees, 2,702; 
Christians, 9,649 (Methodist Episcopal, 1,200). 

Industry: Owing to the value of the Indus as a means of communication, 
the development of irrigation projects, and building of great trunk lines of rail- 
way, Karachi is the second city of importance on the west coast of India, and 
the chief grain exporting city of India. The total exports for 1925 amounted to 
about $80,000,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1873. 

Missions at Work: Church of England and Methodist Episcopal. 

Missionaries: Rev. G. B. Thompson and Mrs. Thompson. W. F. M. 8.: Miss 
Joan C. Jones, 

Institution: Brooks Memorial English Church. 

A. L. Grey, Superintendent, P. O., Sheik Mandah. 


BATALA DISTRICT 


Area: 1,889 square miles. 

Location: Includes the civil districts of Batala Tahsil, Amritsar Tahsil and 
Gurdaspur Tahsil. 

Population: About 852,192 (census 1921) ; one of the most densely populated 
areas in the Punjab, averaging 560 persons to the square mile. Only two large 
tuwns, Batala, 29,000; Sri Gobindpore, 18.000. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, Salvation 
rmy. 

Organization: District created at Conference in January, 1920. 


I. D. Revis, Superintendent, P. O. Batala 


BHATINDA DISTRICT 


Area: About 18,000 square miles. 

Location: In southeastern Panjab, including the native state of Bahawalpur 
and part of the native state of Patiala and parts of the civil districts of Ferozpore 
and Hissar. 

Population: Approximately 2,000,000. 

Organization: The district was formed at the Conference in 1923 by including 
fifteen circuits from Hissar district and one circuit received from the Presbyterians 
in an adjustment of territory. At the Conference in 1928 the district was divided, 
five circuits being taken from the present district. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 


Bahawalpur 


: Location: Capital and central city of Bahawalpur state. The population 
is almost entirely Muslim. The state is a long narrow strip of territory along 
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the Sutlej, River, very much undeveloped and sparsely populated. Pxtensive 
irrigation is nearing completion, and a great influx of settlers is certain. 


Bahawalnagar 
A large railway center on the main line from Ambala, Bhatinda, Samasata 
and Karachi. Our work was opened here in 1920. The community is growing 
and great opportunities are open to us. 


Bhatinda 


ne most important junction in the Southern Panjab, situated on the main 
line from Peshawar, Lahore and Delhi, and the line from Ambala to Karachi. 
A large canal flows near the city, which is growing very rapidly. 


Fazilka 


A very progressive large city on the border of Ferozepore civil district within 
a few miles of Bahawalpur state boundary. It is the greatest wool market in 
the Panjab. 
I. U. Danret, Superintendent 


BIKANIR DISTRICT 


Area: 27,055 square miles. 

Location: Comprises the whole of Bikanir state and two districts of Jodhpur 
state. Population, 680,000. 

Organization: Created at Annual Conference in January, 1920. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 


Bikanir 

Location: In the heart of desert, capital of Bikanir state; founded in 1489; 
has a college, a school for the sons of nobles, and a day school for girls; wide 
streets, pleasing architecture, well-planned park, beautiful public buildings, beau- 
tiful new palace of present native ruler, electric lights and city water works. It 
is headquarters of our Bikanir circuit. 

Population: About 65,000. 

Industries: Making jewelry, carpet weaving, iron work, leather work, the 
making of vases from camel skin. 


Churu 
Population: About 20,000. A commercial center. 


Didwana 


Population: About 10,000. 
Industry: Salt, government salt works on a salt lake. 


Hanumaugarh 


History: An old city with depleted population. 
Organization: Most distant outpost of this district. 


Nagaur 


Population: About 15,000. : 
Industry: Chiefly iron work and dyeing. 


Ratangarh 
Population: About 19,000. ; - : ‘ ; 
Industry: Commercial center, junction station of Jodhpur and Bikanir rail- 
way. 
Sardarshahr 


Population: About 25,000. 
Industry: Commercial center. 


Suratgarh 


Location: Headquarters of circuit of same name and of a district of the 
Bikanir state. 
ALFRED LUKE, Superintendent, P. O. Hissar 
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HISSAR DISTRICT 


Area: 8,000 square miles. aa 

Location: Entirely in the Punjab and includes most of the government civil 
district of Hissar. 

Population: 850,000. ; : 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal; the English Baptists have a medical 
zenana work about 40 miles from Hissar City; also Roman Catholic. Luh 2 

Organization: At the Conference in 1928 the district was divided, 15 Punjabi 
circuits being placed in the newly formed Bhatinda District and 8 circuits in 
the Hindustani Area remaining in Hissar District. 


Hansi 


Location: A large and important railway station about 12 miles from Hissar. 
Industry: The area about Hansi is noted for its splendid milch cows. 


Hissar 


Location: Headquarters for the local administration. The town was founded 
in the fourteenth century by Firoz Shah and was named Hissar Firoza—the fort of 
Firoza. This has been contracted to Hissar. 

Missionary: W. F. M. S.: Misses Charlotte T. Holman (on furlough), Ethel 
M. Palmer, Lydia D. Christensen and Irene Truckenmiller. 


Atrrep Luke, Superintendent 


Sirsa 
Location: The largest city in the Hissar District, and most important trading 
center. A large Christian community lives in and about Sirsa. 
Industry: An important cattle and camel fair is held here every year. 


LAHORE DISTRICT 


Area: About 20,000 square miles; the work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is in the Lahore and Multan civil districts of the Punjab. : 
Population: Methodist Episcopal responsibility numbers about two million. 


Lahore 


Area: About 10 square miles; the walled city about one square mile. 

_Location: On the Ravi River at the junction of three lines of railway; 
capital of Punjab and center of government activities; largest educational center 
in Northern India. Rudyard Kipling was educated here. Punjab University is 
in the Huropean section. , 

Population: 275,000 (last census) ; sixty per cent Mohammedan. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work began in Lahore in 1881. This was 
an Bnglish congregation, which continued until 1900, when the English work 
was handed over to the Wesleyan Church, and the Methodist Episcopal Church 
began definitely on Indian work. 

: Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, Amer- 
ican Presbyterian (North), Zenana Bible and Medical Mission. 

Missionaries: Rey. C. B. Stuntz and Mrs. Stuntz, Rev. W. M. Thomas (on 
furlough) (Gujarat Conf.) and Mrs. Thomas (on furlough), Rey. P. W. Paustian 
(on furlough) and Mrs. Paustian (on furlough). W. F. M. S.: Misses Gertrude 
Beesemyer, Julia I. Kipp, Grace P. Smith, Esther West. 

Institutions: Cooperation with Forman Christian College. W. F. M. S.: 
Girls’ Middle Boarding School. 


Raewind 


Location: Important railway junction 25 miles south of Lahore. 

Missionaries: Rev. E. M. Rugg and Mrs. Rugg. 

Institutions: Raewind Christian Institute, comprising primary and middle 
school department of boarding and day school. 


C. B. Sruntz, Superintendent 


PATIALA DISTRICT 


Area: About 3,000 square miles. 
Organization: Separated from the Bhatinda district to make a district at the 
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Conference in 1928 by taking the circui i i i 
hie ee y g e circuits of Barnala, Bhiwanigarh, Patiala, 
Population: About 1,500,000. 
Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 


Barnala 


A large business and administration center, and the oldest circuit in our 
work in this district. 


Nabha 


Capital of Nabha State, in the midst of a fertile cotton producing area. 
The whole state is entirely agricultural, No other industry is carried on. 


Patiala 


_ Capital of Patiala State, a large and prosperous city noted for silk and 
dyeing. 'The headquarters of the new district. 


Sangrur 
Capital of Jind state, a progressive and up-to-date city. 
Missionaries: Rey. Mott Keislar (on furlough), Mrs. Keislar (on furlough). 
AsGarR Axi, Superintendent 


NORTH INDIA CONFERENCE 


Area: 32,000 square miles. 

_ Location: Borders on the forbidden lands of Nepal and Tibet, and com- 
prises the section of the United Provinces east and north of the Ganges. A 
stone road, 1,500 miles long and three important railways run through the Con- 
ference territory. 

Population: 10,032,145 (estimated) ; Hindus, 7,934,688; Jains, 1,235; Mo- 
hammedans, 2,033,965; Christians, 60,933; others, 1,324. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1856 by Rey. William 
Butler. Mission Conference was organized in 1864, and became an Annual Con- 
ference in 1873. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, Seventh 
Day Adventist, Assemblies of God and Salvation Army. 


BAREILLY DISTRICT 


Area: 3,750 square miles. 

Location: Geographical center of North India Conference; includes parts 
of Bareilly, Pilibhit and Shahjahanpur civil districts. 

Population: 2,463,800; Christians, 15,101. 

Organization: One of the three original districts of the Conference, consti- 
tuted about Bareilly as a center in 1864. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Salvation Army. 


Bareilly 


Location: Headquarters of civil and military administrations of Rohilkhand 
District, on the junction of two railways, 812 miles from Calcutta; 1,031 miles 
from Bombay. Climate healthful. 

City Population: 129,462. 

Industries: Manufacture of furniture; carpet weaving. } 

Organization: Work was begun by Rey. William Butler in 1856; first public 
worship in 1857. The city was abandoned in 1857 during the Mutiny and was 
reoccupied in 1859. First Methodist Press established in 1861, and Bareilly 
Theological Seminary was opened in 1872. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Salvation Army. 

Missionaries: Rev. H. J. Sheets (Lucknow Conf.) (on furlough) and Mrs. 
Sheets (on furlough). W. F. M. S.: Misses Grace L. Honnell, Janette H. Craw- 
ford, Edna Bacon, Bertha A. Chase, M.D., Theresa Lorenz, R.N., Hleanor B. 
Stallard, R.N., Charlotte V. Westrup, R.N., Miss Laura Shur. 

Institutions: Bareilly Theological Seminary, Boys’ Middle School. W. F. 
M. S.: Woman’s Hospital, Nurses’ Training School and Dispensary, Girls’ Middle 
School and Orphanage, Women’s Bible Training School, The Warne Baby Fold. 
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Shahjahanpur 


., Location: Headquarters of Shahjahanpur civil district, on the west bank of 
the Garra River; also on two railways, 768 miles from Calcutta and 987 miles 
from Bombay. . ‘ 

Population: 71,778. : 

Industries: Growing of sugar cane and the refining of sugar. Large sugar 
refineries at Rosa, five miles from Shahjahanpur. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1859. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionaries: Rev. J. N. West (on furlough) and Mrs. West (on furlough), 
Rev. H. A. Hanson and Mrs. Hanson. W. F. M. S.; Alice Means. | 

Institutions: Abbie Leonard Rich High School, Lodipur Community School. 
W. F. M. 8.: Christian Girls’ Boarding School, Village Teachers’ Normal School. 

Pilibhit 

Location: In the northeast part of Bareilly civil district of the United 
Provinces. The Rohilkhand and Kumaon railways cross the district, which is 
a level plain. 

Population of District: 618,800. 

Industry: Principally sugar refining; rice is most important crop; large trade 
in lumber. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal Mission work was begun in 1861. Dis- 
trict first formed in 1892; with Bareilly district in 1915-21; again a separate 
district in 1922; with Bareilly district in 1926-7. 

Missionary: Miss Olive Ki. Kennard. 

J. N. West, Superintendent, P. O., Shahjahanpur 


BIJNOR DISTRICT 


Area: 1,792 square miles. 

Location: Between the hills of Kumaon and Garhwal and the Ganges River 
in the northwestern part of the Conference. A main line railway runs through 
the district. 4 

Population: 806,000; all castes of Hindus and Mohammedans; of the latter 
there are about 800,000; number of Chnistians, 14,000. 

Industries: Agriculture; chief products are sugar cane, cotton, wheat, barley, 
rice and millet; manufacture of ebony work and glassware. . 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1859, when the Rey. 
and Mrs. E. W. Parker arrived. Bijnor was set apart as a district in 1901. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal, Seventh Day Adventists (Noji- 
babad). 

Bijnor 

Location: Four miles east of Ganges River; city is well paved and drained; 
residence of tthe district officials; climate healthful. : 

Population: 18,000. 

Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Misses Olive Dunn, Gladys Doyle. 
ae Tnataeubons: Lois Lee Parker Girls’ School and the Vail Boys’ Boarding 
School. 


H. H. Weak, Superintendent, P. O., Bijnor 


BUDAON DISTRICT 


Area: 1,960 square miles. 

Location: Between the Ganges River and the Bareilly district. A level 
plain crossed by small rivers. 

Population: 1,088,918; Christians, 20,155. 

Industries: Sugar refining; cotton, opium, wheat, rice and millet are raised. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1859. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Salvation Army. 


Budaon 

Location: Headquarters of Budaon civil district; on the railway. 

Population: 40,450. 

Missionaries: Rev. M. T. Titus and Mrs. Titus, Rev. L. A. Core (on fur- 
lough) and Mrs. Core (on furlough), Mrs. Florence P. Mansell (retired). W. F. 
ee OE ae Phoebe E. Emery, Nellie M. West and Anna G. Blackstock (on 
urlough). 
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Institutions: Christian Boys’ Boarding School. W. F. M. S.: Sigler Girls’ 
Boarding School, Conference Training School for Village Workers. oe 


M. T. Trrus, Superintendent, P. O., Budaun 


EASTERN KUMAON DISTRICT 


eee 22000 aoaate miles. 
ocation: In the Himalayas, connected with plai i i 
to ithe foot of the mountains. i * fh RA Dt ta ket ie 
Population: 185,000, including many retired Gurkha soldiers; Christians, 700. 
Industries: Wheat and other grains; sheep and goats, fruit and bee raising. 
’ Organization: Work began by London Missionary Society but taken over 
in 1874. District separated from Kumaon District in 1912. From 1924 to 
1926 united, but now separate. 
Missions at Work: Some independent missions. 


Pithoragarh 


Location: Central town in the Himalaya region called Shor, noted for the 
beauty of its scenery. At the crossroads of two trade routes leading into Tibet 
and Nepal. 

Population: 37,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was opened in 1874. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Misses Mary L. Perrill, Blanche McCartney, 
Ruth M. Cox and Ida G. Loper (on furlough). 

Institutions: Boys’ Anglo Vernacular School. W. Ff. M. 8.: Girls’ Boarding 
School, Woman’s Home. 


Chandag Heights 


Location: A mountain station two and one-half miles from Pithoragarh ; 
fine scenery. A leper asylum of the Leper Association is located here, but is 
supervised by the Methodist district superintendent. 

Missionary: W. F. M. S.: Miss Mary Reed. 

Institution: Leper Asylum (Leper Association). 


Champawat 


Location: An important station in the Kali Kumaon region, thirty-two miles. 
from Pithoragarh. 

Industry: A central place of trade between the hills and the plains. 

Institution: W. F. M. 8. Dispensary. 


P. L. Lyatz, Superintendent, P. O., Pithoragarh 


GARHWAL DISTRICT 


Arew 5,629 square miles. 

Location: In the Himalayas, where there are many peaks with an altitude 
of over 22,000 feet; rugged, steep and rocky hills cover the district; also in 
places densely covered with forests; famous for its shrines. 

Population: 550,000; ninety-eight per cent Hindus; two. per cent Moham- 
medans, Christians and others. 

Industry: Agriculture is the only means of subsistence, and terrace upon 
terrace has been carved out from the steep hillsides and made into fields. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal Church began work in Garhwal in 1865 
at the invitation of Sir Henry Ramsey, Commissioner of Kumaon division. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal. 


Pauri 


Location: Headquarters of Garhwal civil district, on the northern slope of 
the Kandaulia hills, Himalayas, at an elevation of 5,390 feet; fifty-one miles 
from the railway at Kotdwara. 

Population: 500. : 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1865. 

Missionaries: Rev. H. H. Weak and Mrs. Weak, Rev. J. W. Nave (on 
furlough) and Mrs. Nave (on furlough). W. Ff. M. S.: Mrs. M. W. Gill, Miss 
Lucy W. Beach. _ : ) 

H. H. Weax, Superintendent, P. O. Pauri 
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HARDOI-SITAPUR DISTRICT 


Area: About 6,700 square miles; includes the Hardoi, Sitapur and Kheri 
civil districts. The district extends from the tarai of the Nepal border on the 
north, to the Ganges River on the south and west. There is much original forest 
and swamp, together with many large rivers. 

Population: About 3,097,000. ‘ F ! 

Organization: Formed by the amalgamation of the Hardoi and Sitapur dis- 
tricts at the 1926 session of the North India Conference. ete 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal; the Assemblies of God Mission has 
a small work in the Kheri district, with Lakhimpore as headquarters. 


Hardoi 


Location: Headquarters of the Hardoi civil district. On the main line of 
the Hast Indian Railway between Calcutta and Peshawar. 

Population: 12,000. ; 

Industries: Center for export of grain and sugar, and celebrated for its 
woodwork. : we 

Organization: Work was begun in 1871. The first foreign missionary to 
reside in the district was Mrs. Lois S. Parker, who came in 1907 and continued 
her work there until her death in 1925. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionaries: Miss G. Evelyn Hadden. 

Institutions: Girls’ Boarding School. 


Sitapur 

Location: Headquarters of the Sitapur civil district; junction of three rail- 
ways connecting with Lucknow, Gonda, Hardoi, Shahjahanpur and Bareilly. 

Population: About 25,000. 

Industry: Chief commercial center of the district, having a large export 
trade in grain. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was. begun in 1861. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionaries: Rev. 1. Stanley Jones and Mrs. Jones, Rey. E. M. Moffatt and 
Mrs. Moffatt, Rev. William Zabilka (on furlough) and Mrs. Zabilka (on fur- 
lough). W. F. M. 8.: Miss Margaret O. Haberman. On Furlough: Misses Grace 
M. Bates and Viola B. Dennis. 

Institutions: Boys’ Primary Boarding School. W. F. M. S.: Christian Girls’ 
Boarding School. 

Il. M. Morrart, Superintendent, P. O. Sitapur 


KUMAON DISTRICT 


Area: 6,000 square miles. 

Location: In the Himalayas, connected with plains by two railways ter- 
minating at the foot of the mountains; extends from the plains to Thibet 175 
miles away. The great Thibetan road runs through the district. 

Population: 611,000, mostly high caste Hindus; Christians, 2,800. 

Industries: Tea growing; raising sheep and goats; wheat and other grains; 
much fruit is raised. 

Organization: Work began in 1858. Hastern Kumaon was a separate dis- 
trict from 1912 to 1924; from 1927 it will again be separate. Pithoragarh was 
created a district in 1912; reunited with Kumaon in 1924. ‘ 

Missions at Work: Methodist Ppiscopal only. 


Naini Tal 


Location: Headquarters of Naini Tal civil district, on Lake Naini Tal in 
the Himalayas, 6,300 feet above the sea; twelve miles from the railway ter- 
minus at Katgodam; a popular summer resort. 

Organization: The earliest worship was held in a sheepfold. The first annual 
meeting was in 1858. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionaries: Rev. P. S. Hyde and Mrs. Hyde, Mr. R. GC. Busher and Mrs. 
Busher, Rey. J. N. Hollister (on furlough) and Mrs. Hollister (on furlough). 
W. F. M. S.: Misses Ada M. Kennard, Sadie M. Cnossen (contract teacher). 

Institutions: Philander Smith College (Hnglish), Anglo-Vernacular Mission 
School (Dwarahat, Indian), Anglo-Vernacular Mission School (Ranikhet, Indian). 
W. F. M. S.: Wellesley Girls’ High School (English), Girls’ Anglo-Vernacular 
School (Dwarahat). 
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Almora 


Location: Headquarters of the Almora civil district; connected by a motor 
road with the railway terminus at Kathgodam, about 80 miles distant. An im- 
portant trade and educational center for the mountains. 

Organization : The work of the London Missionary Society was transferred 
to the Methodist Episcopal Church on January 1, 1926. No other church has 
organized work. 

_  Alissionaries: Rey. E. 8. Oakley and Mrs. Oakley. W. F. M. 8.: Misses 
Nora B. Waugh, Jessie I. Peters and Miss Ruth Larson. 

Institutions: Ramsay High School, Leper Asylum (Leper Association). 

W. F. M. 8.: Girls’ High School and Normal School, Dispensary. 


E. M. Morrarr, Acting Superintendent, P. O. Sitapur 


MORADABAD DISTRICT 


Area: 2,550 square miles. 

Population: 1,250,000; Methodist responsibility 1,000,000; all castes. 
_ Industry: Agriculture; wheat, maize, cotton, opium and sugar are exten- 
sively produced. Sugar is also refined and cotton is ginned. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, Salvation Army, and Seventh Day Adventists. 


Moradabad City 
_. Location: Headquarters of the Moradabad civil district; connected by rail 
with Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Peshawar and Delhi. 

Population: 82,671; one-half are Mohammedans. 

Industries: Center of exports in sugar, wheat, rice and cotton. Ornamental 
brass inlaid with shellac, known as Moradabad ware, is extensively manufactured 
and exported to all parts of the world. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1859. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, and the Salvation Army. 

Missionaries: Rev. M. Wells Branch and Mrs. Branch, Rev. C. D. Rockey 
(on furlough) and Mrs. Rockey (on furlough). W. F. M. S.: Misses Eva M. 
Hardie, Ruth A. Warrington, Carrie H. Rost, Allie M. Bass, Ruth Hoath, Jean 
Bothwell and Ethel M. Calkins (on furlough). 

Institutions: Parker Memorial High School, Parker Branch School (both 
are boarding schools). W. F. M. S8.: Girls’ Middle School, Girls’ Normal Train- 
ing School (both are boarding schools). 


M. W. Brancn, Acting Superintendent, P. O., Moradabad 


RAMPUR DISTRICT 
Area: 1,542 square miles. q i t 
Location: A native state with its own ruler; connected by rail with Bareilly 
and Moradabad districts. yl 5 
Population: 883,912: Christians, 9,365. : 
G. B. THompson, Superintendent, P. O., Fatehganj] West 


NORTHWEST INDIA CONFERENCE 


Area: 316,792 square miles. , : ' : : 

Location: The western part of the United Provinces, including Delhi province. 

Population: 18,463,000 (estimated) ; Hindus, 15,129,000 ; Jains, 137,710; 
Animists, 166,932; Mohammedans, 2,845,251; Christians, 128,081; others, 56,078. 

Organization: Formerly part of the North India and Bengal Conferences, 
but was made a separate Conference in January, 1893. 


ALIGARH DISTRICT 


Area: 2,156 square miles. a a . 4 ; 
Population: 1.166,163. Methodist responsibility is 1,000,000, with special 
work am the sweepers and chamars. ney 
iui isbions at Work: Methodist Episcopal Church, and Church Missionary 


Society. 
Aligarh 
Location: Headquarters of Aligarh civil district. Connected by rail with 
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Calcutta, Bombay, Bareilly, Delhi and the Punjab. On the Hast Indian rail- 
way, 825 miles from Calcutta and 78 miles from Delhi; also a junction of 
the Oudh and Rohilkand railway. The Muslim University, the largest Moham- 
medan College east of Cairo, is at Aligarh. 

Missionaries: Rey. C. C. Herrmann and Mrs. Herrmann, Rev. L. B. Jones 
(on furlough) and Mrs. Jones (on furlough). W. F. M. S.: Misses Jennie L. 
Ball (on furlough), Laura G. Bobenhouse, Ida A. Farmer, Mary C. Okey, Mildred 
Bobb and Pearl Palmer. ; 

Institutions: Boys’ Industrial School, Boys’ Boarding and Anglo-Vernacular 
School. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Vocational School, Louisa Soule Girls’ Boarding 
and Anglo-Vernacular School. 


C. C. HrrrMann, Superintendent 


ANUPSHAHR DISTRICT 


Area: 900 square miles, and includes about one-half of the Bulandshahr 
civil district. ; 

Location: On tthe plains of India, between the Jumna and the Ganges rivers. 

Population: 466,019, of whom there are about 13,121 Christians, the re- 
mainder is divided between Hindus and Mohammedans. 

Industry: Principally farming, as the soil is very productive. 

Organization: Formed under separate district in November, 1928, from the 
Bulandshahr district. 


Anupshahr 


Location: Headquarters of the Anupshahr Tahsil. 
Population: F,000. : 
ROBERT GARDNER, Superintendent, P. O., Anupshahr 


BULANDSHAHR DISTRICT 


Areas 1,004 square miles, and includes one half the Bulandshahr civil district. 

Location: On the plains of India, between the Jumna and Ganges, the 
two great rivers of North India, and 150 miles south of the Himalaya Mountains. 

Population: 600,500, of whom there are about 18,003 Christians, the remainder 
being equally divided between Hindus and Mohammedans. 

Industry: Principally farming, as the soil is productive. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal, Church Missionary Society, Seventh 
Day Adventists. 

Organization: Wirst formed a district in 1898, at various times since a part 
of Meerut District: a district since 1920; had 14 circuits, but since 1924 with 
one-half the Bulandshahr civil district and a part of the Gurjaon District (Pun- 
jab) now has eight circuits. 

Bulandshahr 


Missionary: W. F. M. 8.: Miss Melva A. Livermore (on furlough). 
Rosert JouN, Superintendent, P. O., Bulandshahr 


DELHI DISTRICT 


Area: Covers three government districts and extends about seventy-five miles 
from north to south and sixty miles east to west. It is bounded on the east 
by the Jumna River, beyond which are Meerut, Bulandshahr and Aligarh districts ; 
on the west by the Hissar and Rajputana Districts; on the south by Muttra 
District ; on the north by Sonepat District. 

Population: 2,000,000, mostly Hindus and Mohammedans. Methodist respon- 
sibility is for about 1,500,000. Our work is principally among the sweepers, 
chamars and dhanuks. 

Organization: Delhi became a separate district in 1911. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Wpiscopal, Wnglish Baptist, Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, and Roman Catholic. 


Delhi 


_ Location: Capital of India. Said to be the ninth city of the name, the first 
having been built fifty years before Christ. Ninth largest city in India and the 
junction for nine railways. 

Population: 304,420. 

rganization: Work was begun in 1892. It became a mission station in 
1910 when Rev. F. M. Wilson took up his residence there. 
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Missions at Work: Methodist Epi i i 
1S81 y i piscopal, Church of England, English B 
ae toye cg nue! ian ope and’ Mrs. Clemes. ew. F. pe “Friswes 
t I. r n, Lily D. Gree d I 1 Sah [ver 
Resident Bishop: Rev. J. W. Toiiscons oe 


S. W. Cremes, Superintendent 


MEERUT DISTRICT 


Area: 2,360 square miles, and includes the Meerut Civil Distri 
; trict 

Location: On the plaing ¢ i Ga: tg ai a Ri 
Climate healthful. e plains of India, between the Ganges and Jumna Rivers. 
a 1,540,175. Hindus, 1,000,000; the remainder are Moslems and 
Fa ee Soil is fertile—half the population depends on agriculture for a 
_ Missions at Work: Methodist. Episcopal, English Baptist is- 
sionary Society, and the Seventh Day Aide Gatists: fs rail SNC 


Ghaziabad 


Missionaries: ey. J. C. Pace and Mrs. Pace. W. F. M. S.: Misses Em 
eae Emma H. Donohugh (on furlough), and Estella M. Forsyth (on 
Institution: Ingraham Institute. 


Meerut 


, Location: Headquarters of Meerut Civil District and of Meerut Commis- 
sioner’s District. Connected by rail with Calcutta and Bombay. ‘The scene 
of the outbreak of the Mutiny of 1857. 

Population: 150,000. Fifty per cent Hindus; forty per cent Mohammedans. 
Organization: Methodist Wpiscopal work was begun in 1875 among Euro- 
peans; among Indians in 1887. 
Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, and Church Missionary Society. 
. Missionaries: Rey. Benson Baker and Mrs. Baker. W. F. M. S.: Misses 
Winnie M. Gabrielson (on furlough), Letah A. Doyle, Isabel McKnight (on 
furlough), Gertrude KE. Richards, Carrie E. Schaefer. 
Institutions: Anglo-Vernacular Boys’ Middle School, Bible Training School. 
W. F. M. S8.: Howard Plested Memorial Girls’ High School, Bible Training 
School, Teachers’ Training School. 
BENSON BAKER, Superintendent, P. O., Meerut 


MUTTRA DISTRICT 


Area: Includes Agra and Muttra civil districts, and Bharatpur native state. 

Location: Extends 100 miles along the Jumna River, has three systems of 
canals, fine roads, and is the junction for four railways connecting with all the 
great cities of India. 

Population: 4,000,000. The district has seven cities with populations rang- 
ing from 10,000 to 80,000, besides many large towns and villages. 

Industry: Agriculture. 

Agra 

Location: On the Jumna River, headquarters of Agra civil district. Fourth 
city in size in the United Provinces, and_a great railway center. Contains 
many fine buildings, one being the famous Taj Mahal. Also St. John’s College 
(C. M. S.), Agra College (government), and a Roman Catholic College. 

Population: 185,000. Sixty per cent Hindus. 

Industry: Famous for its native arts. : 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1874. | 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, English Baptists, Baptist Zenana 
Mission, Church Missionary Society, and Edinburgh Medical Missionary Society. 

Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Misses Sarah C. Holman and Hazel O. Wood. 

Institution: Holman Institute. 


Brindaban 
Location: In Muttra civil district, six miles from Muttra up the Jumna 
River, 
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Population: 30,000. Mostly worshipers of Krishna for whom there are 
5,000 richly endowed temples. ‘ 

Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Misses Eunice Porter, R.N. Rita B. Tower, 
M.D., Mary E. Bricker, R.N. (on furlough). 

Institution: W. F. M. S.: Hospital. 


Muttra 


Location: In Agra division of United Provinces, on the Jumna River. Also 
on three lines of railway. The birthplace of Krishna, and the center of Buddhism 
long before the Christian era. 

Population: 60,000. : 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1887. i 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, and Church Missionary Society. 

Missionaries: Rev. R. T. Templin and Mrs. Templin, Rev. H. C. Scholberg 
and Mrs. Scholberg. W. F. M. S.: Misses Grace Boddy, M. Adelaide Clancy, 
Garnet M. Everley and E. Edith Randall. 

Institutions: Boys’ Boarding School. W. F. M. S.: Blackstone Missionary 
Institute, Girls’ Boarding School. 

C. C. Hermann, Acting Superintendent : 


MUZAFFARNAGAR DISTRICT 


Area: 1,170 square miles; includes the larger part of Muzaffarnagar civil 
district. 

Location: In the United Provinces, between the Ganges and Jumna rivers. 

Population: 600,000; Methodist responsibility 400,000, mostly depressed 
classes. Two thirds of the population are Hindus, the remainder are Moham- 
medans. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church of England, Roman Catholic. 


Muzaffarnagar 


Location: Headquarters of Muzaffarnagar tahsil; large commercial center; 
very important native city. 

Population: 24,000. ; 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Church of England (C. M. S.). 


M. 8S. BuppEen, Superintendent, P. O., Muzaffarnagar 


ROORKEE DISTRICT 


Area: 2,678 square miles; includes Debra Dun, Saharanpur, and part of 
Muzaffarnagar civil districts. 

Location: In the United Provinces, between the Ganges and Jumna rivers. 

Population: 1,194,719. Methodist responsibility, 800,000, mostly depressed 
classes; 80,000 chamars (leather workers) ; two-thirds of the population are 
Hindus, the remainder are Mohammedans; Hindustani is spoken. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Reformed Presbyterian, American 
Fe eee Church of England, National Missionary Society, and Roman 
atholie. 


Mussoorie 


Missionaries: Miss Kathryne J. Bieri (on furlough), Mr. R. L. Fleming. 
W. F. M. S.: Miss Anne EB. Lawson. seh ation 
Institution: Woodstock School (Union). 


Roorkee 


Location: Headquarters of Roorkee tahsil in Saharanpur civil district. Mail- 
way station. Thomason Engineering College, located here, is said to be the 
best of the kind in India. 

Population: 20,000. 

Ae cedar ee work was begun in 1875. 

dissions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Society for the Propagati f 
Geers Reformed Presb ane) and Mission to Lepers. Oe eerene iak 

Missionaries: Rey. F. E. Henninger (on furlough) and Mrs. Henninger. 
R.N. (on furlough), Rey. W. J. Dye and Mrs. Dye. W. F. M. S.: Misses Faith 
Clark, Carlotta I. Hoffman (on furlough). 
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Institutions: Dennis Cl M i : : i 
ae Ci oak i ancy Memorial School, Roorkee Leper Asylum. W. fF. 


W. J. Dyer, Superintendent, P. O., Roorkee 
SONEPAT DISTRICT 


Area: Covers parts of three government districts and a native state and ex- 
tends seventy-three miles north and south, and thirty miles east to west. It is 
bounded on the east by Jumna River, beyond which are Meerut and Roorkee 
districts; on the south by Delhi district; on the west by Delhi district and on 
the north by Karnal district. j 

_, Population: 1,000,000, mostly Mohammedans and Hindus. Our responsi- 
bility is for about 700,000 of these. Our work is mostly among the sweepers, 
chamars and dhanuks. 

Organization: Became a separate district in November, 1923. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel and Roman Catholic. 


Sonepat 


Location: Sonepat is located on the main line of the FE. I. railroad, twenty- 
seven miles from the city of Delhi. 

_ Hisiorical: For a number of years an Indian pastor was stationed at Sonepat. 
which was the head of a circuit. About 1918 land was purchased by the Rev. 
Rockwell Clancy, which was added to in 1915 by the Rey. J. C. Butcher. In 
1920 building was started under the supervision of Rev. R. EH. Crane. There are 
now at Sonepat quarters for men and women attending the Training School, a 
dormitory for 120 boys and a residence for the missionary. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionary: W. F. M. S.: Miss Catherine L. Justin (on furlough), Miss 
Helen Buss, Miss Ida Klingeberger. 

Institutions: The George Warren Brown Training School for Village Workers, 
the Catherine Craine Kissack Memorial Boys’ School. 


S. W. Criemes, Superintendent, P. O., Delhi 


AFRICA, CENTRAL AND SOUTH 


CAPE TOWN AREA—Resident Bishop: Rev. E. 8. Johnson. 


ANGOLA MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes the work of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Angola, a 
Portuguese province on the west coast of Africa. 


Angola 

Area: 480,000 square miles. g 

Location: One of the large political divisions of Africa; important by reason 
of its rich soil and its mineral wealth. The coast line of 1,000 miles has fine 
natural harbors at Loanda, Santo Antonio de Zaire, Porto Amboim, Lobito, 
Mossamedes, Port Alexandre, and Bahia dos Tigres. Inland are large plateaus 
reached by. motor roads and by rail from Loanda, Porto Amboim, Lobito and 
Mossamedes. . : 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in Angola, in 1885, by 
a party of missionaries under Bishop Taylor. In June, 1897, Bishop Hartzell 
held the first session of the then Congo Mission Conference. In 1900 General 
Conference divided the Congo Mission Conference into the Hast Central and West 
Central Africa Mission Conferences, and the first session of the latter was held 
at Quiongua, Angola, in May, 1902 

Population: 5,000,000. ; ; : 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal Church in the governmental dis- 
tricts of Loanda, Cuanza-Norte, Cuanza-Sul, Malanje and Lunda; British and 
American Baptists, Angola Evangelical and North Angola Mission in the districts 
of Zaire and Congo to the north; American Board, Christian Missions, in Many 
Lands, Swiss Evangelical, and Seventh Day Adventists in the south districts of 
Benguela, Bie, Moxico and Lunda; South Africa General Mission in the district 
of Cubango, in the drainage basin of the Zambezi River. 
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LOANDA DISTRICT 


Area: Between Loje River on the north and the Longa River on the south 
and from the Atlantic Ocean on the west to Encoje, Dalatando and Dondo on the 
east, including the governmental district of Loanda and parts of the districts 
of Cuanza-Norte and Cuanza-Sul. 


Loanda 


Location: Capital of Loanda Province, situated in the northwest on a bay 
on the Atlantic Coast. The Mission has a property of twelve acres with several 
excellent buildings, on a plateau overlooking the sea. 

Population: 10,000 whites, 30,000 natives. : 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1885; suspended in 
1893; resumed in 1901. ‘ 

Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal and Roman Catholic. 

Missionaries: Rey. R. B. Kipp and Mrs. Kipp. : 

Institutions: Portuguese Primary Schools in Loanda and at out-stations, 
with definite religious instructions. 


R. B. Kipp, Superintendent 


MALANJE DISTRICT 


Area: From Encoge, Dalatando and Dondo on the west, to the Kassai River 
on the east; approximately bounded on the north by parallel 6 s., and on the 
south by ithe parallel of 10 m. 30 s. Nearly all of the governmental district 
oA ralgose is included, together with parts of Cuanza-Norte, Cuanza-Sul and 

unda. 

Population: The principal tribes are the Mbaka, Ngola, Mbondo, Mbangala, 
Lubolo, Songo, Xinje and Lunda. 


Malanje 

Location: 255 miles from Loanda, by rail, after reconstruction which is 
nearing completion. Altitude 3,800 feet. Center from which radiate half a 
dozen main motor roads, including one from Loanda to Villa Henriques de Car- 
valho, capital of Loanda district, and thence north through Dundu, the Angola 
diamond center, into Belgian Congo and south to Moxico district, and the Ben- 
guela railway, and thence east to the Katanga and Rhodesia. 

Population: Perhaps 800 whites and 10,000 natives within a five-mile radius. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1885; suspended in 
1902; resumed -in 1918. Malanje District at Conference in November, 1926, 
was divided into two districts, Quessua and Songo-Bangala; at Conference in 
August, 1927, it was reconstituted so as jto include also the Ambaca country 
along a part of Loanda District, and the work about Quiongua which was, at 
the Conference in October, 1925, made part of Loanda district. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Roman Catholic. 

Missionaries: Rev. J. C. Wengatz and Mrs. Wengatz, Rev. H. C. Withey 
(Cape Town) and Mrs. Withey (Cape Town). W. F. M.S8.: Miss Alpha J. Miller. 

Institutions: Patton Mission Press. 


Quessua 


Location: Seven miles from Malanje. Methodist Church hag a valuable farm 
of 8,000 acres, including the western face of Mount Quessua, and lying on both 
sides of the Lombe River. 

Organization: Methodist work began about 1900. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionaries: Rey. A. J. Gibbs and Mrs. Gibbs, Rev. A. H. Kemp, M.D. 
(on furlough), and Mrs. Kemp (on furlough), Rey. H. HE. Edling and Mrs. 
idling, Miss Irene Shields (cn furlough). W. FF. M. S.: Misses Cilicia L. 
Cross (on furlough), Ingle Johnson and Marie Nelson. 

Institutions: Quessua Institute (Escola “Luz’’), including agricultural, indus- 
trial, teacher-training and Bible work; W. FI’. M. S.: (‘“Hscola Henda”’) Girls’ 
Boarding School. 

Quiongua 

Location: About 15 miles west of the “Pedras Negras” of Pungo Andongo, 
a place of historical note, geological and scenic interest in the district of Cuanza- 
Norte; reached by a 40-mile motor drive from the Loanda railway at either 
Quizenga or Cacuso, the latter being ithe administrative center of Pungo Andongo, 
and each being at about 25 miles from the famous geologic rocks mentioned. Hight 
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miles to the south flows the Cuanza River, which forms the northern bou 
F ndary 
of the Lubolo country. Here the Methodist Church hag a farm and timber land 
of about 10,000 acres in extent. 
Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 
Organization: Methodist work begun in 1890. 
_ Missionaries: Rev. A. H. Klebsattel and Mrs. Klebsattel, Miss Marie Lind- 
quist, R.N., Rev. Robert Shields and Mrs. Shields. 
_ Institutions: School with special instruction in Bible and industry, in addi- 
tion to Portuguese primary work. 


J. C. WENGATz, Superintendent, P. O., Malanje 


CONGO MISSION CONFERENCE 


ioc : About 150,000 square miles of the Katanga province of the Belgian 
0. 

Location: In the heart of Africa. Boundaries are as follows: south, 
Rhodesia ; _west, Angola; north, along eighth parallel, south latitude, to near the 
Lualaba river; east, Lualaba river, to Bukama, thence along the line of the 
C. F. K. railroad to Sakania on the Rhodesia border. 

Population: Native population about 2,000,000. The people live mostly in 
very small villages, in the cities or towns for natives adjacent to the towns for 
Europeans, and in the compounds of the great industrial centers. All are subjects 
of the government of the Belgian Congo, which holds sacred for natives the right 
of the occupation of land. Colonists and traders may not acquire land which 
natives refuse to give up. About 5,000 Duropeans of about 35 different nation- 
alities are now resident within the Katanga province. 

_ Industries: Mining interests are foremost. Katanga is one of the very richest 
mineral sections of the entire world. There are great deposits of copper, tin, lead, 
zine, iron, coal, cobalt, gold, silver, diamonds and uranium. Platinum also exists, 
as well as vanadium. Lime and cement for all the local needs are now manu- 
factured in the country. New veins and arteries of commerce and transportation 
are springing up. Many thousands of natives are employed in the industries each 
year by various companies. As the native prefers his old easy life, he usually 
needs to be induced to come out to labor. This recruiting is done by large organized 
labor recruiting bureaus, as well as by licensed private recruiters. While in the 
village life the women largely support their families, those that accompany their 
men folks to the mines and industrial centers are rationed freely and live in 
comparative idleness. 

Organization: This territory was explored by the Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
Springer in 1907. Work was established within the Katanga in 1911. In 1915, 
the Mission was organized by Bishop Hartzell; in 1917 Bishop Johnson organized 
the Congo Mission Conference. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Seventh Day Adventist. Outside 
our area are the London Missionary Society, the Plymouth Brethren and the 
Industrial Missions on the east and south; the South African General Mission also 
on the south, the Southern Presbyterians and the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, on the north, and the Pentecostal Mission on the northeast. The Roman 
Catholic Church is strongly represented throughout the Katanga. 


J. M. Sprincer, Mission Superintendent 


ELISABETHVILLE-LUBA DISTRICT 


Elisabethville 


Location: Capital of Katanga province, Belgian Congo, 2,500 miles from 
Cape Town, six days’ journey on the Cape-to-Cairo railway. The administrative 
capital of the province; railway headquarters, wholesale mercantile houses, and a 
smelting plant of seven blast furnaces and a reverberatory furnace. The produc- 
tion of copper by the Union Miniere company for the year 1925 was nearly 90,000 
tons. The town was founded in 1910 and has electric lights, telephones, well 
laid-out streets, water system, a powerful wireless station, and many other 
modern improvements, among which are five hospitals and 12 garages. There 
is regular air service to Boma. p : 

Industries: In addition to the production of copper, there are railroad shops, 
a soap manufacturing company, flour mill, ice plant and a brewery. 

Population: About 3,500 Kuropeans and 12,000 natives. 

Missionaries: Rev. J. EH. Brastrup, Rev. R. S. Smyres and Mrs. Smyres, Rev. 
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V. D. Longfield and Mrs. Longfield, Rev. R. S. Guptill (on furlough) and Mrs. 
Guptill (on furlough). 
Institution: Congo Mission Press. 


Panda-Likasi 

Location: Ninety miles northwest of Elisabethville. / i pe 

Population: In and near these two adjoining towns (Panda is the mining 
center; Likasi the post office) there are over 2,000 whites and perhaps 10,000 
natives. Some thousands of other natives are found in the villages and country 
round about, including other mining centers. , 

Industries: Two copper mines, lime quarries, brick works and the Chikalobwe 
uranium mine several miles away; a large concentrating plant, an _ experi- 
mental leaching plant and an electrical furnace for producing cobalt. This con- 
centrating plant treats all the loose ore from the mines. A new and enormous 
leaching plant for low grade ores that will cost approximately $7,000,000 is now 
being erected. The railway station at Panda has seventeen side tracks for handling 
the traffic in ore, and roundhouses and shops are located here. ; 

Missionaries: Rev. J. M. Springer and Mrs. Springer, Rev. W. E. Shields 
(on furlough) and Mrs. Shields (on furlough). 


Kambove 


Location: 20 miles northwest of Panda-Likasi on a branch railroad. 
_ Population: 100 whites and 2,500 natives. In the surrounding country there 
are many villages with an estimated population of 8,000. a 

Workers: Native workers are in charge, directed from Likasi. 


Katanga 


Location: 55 miles northwest of Elisabethville on an excellent automobile road 
to Likasi; the chief village in this section. 

Population: About 3,000 natives in the near vicinity. 

Organization: Work was opened in 1922 by the Rev. Nelson Campempe, a 
local preacher. In 1924, a new church of sundried brick was erected. The work 
also includes Luishia, a mining camp, eleven miles away. é 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Roman Catholic. 


Kabongo 


Location: 500 miles north of Blisabethville, on a high, healthful plateau in 
the heart of the largest native tribe in Central Africa, the Luba. 

Population: Rawest heathenism; cannibalism was practised in this section at 
the time of the arrival of the Mission workers, but has gradually been eliminated 
by the work of the Mission and the pressure of government. The three govern- 
ment officials, two of whom have wives, and one trader, are the only white neigh- 
bors within 80 miles. 

General: The small Lake of Boya is six miles away. Two ox wagons arrived 
at Kabongo for the first time in June, 1925; a motor lorry arrived in November 
following. A motor road now connects this station with the railroad. 

Organization: The district was explored by the Rev. and Mrs. J. M. Springer, 
and the Rev. R. 8S. Smyres in 1917. The work was opened by the Rev. and Mrs. 
R. 8S. Guptill in October, 1917. 

Missionary: Mrs. Priscilla Berry, R.N. 

Institutions: Medical Work, Boys’ Boarding School, Girls’ School, School for 
Medical Assistants. 


Kanene 


Location: 26 miles west of Kinda government post, which in turn is 98 miles 
west of Bukama. Both are on the main government motor road to Sandoa from 
Bukama and other stations on the new Bukama-Ilebo railway. 

Population: About 20,000 people in a radius of 80 miles. 

Organization: The work was opened in 1920 by Rev. J. M. Springer, Rev. 
W. EB. Shields and Rev. J. N. Dana, who explored the district. 

Missionaries: Rev. I. I. Everett and Mrs. Everett, Rev. ©. GC. Hartzler and 
Mrs. Hartzler, Mr. R. L. Smalley (on furlough) and Mrs. Smalley (on furlough). 

Institution: The Congo Institute is the central training school for the 
Congo Mission. It is in its beginnings; twenty-one young men and a number of 
children are receiving regular instruction in the 3 R’s, Bible, French, Agriculture, 
and Hygiene. The pupils also have practice work in teaching and preaching. 


HB. I. Everert, Superintendent 
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LUNDA-CHIOKWE DISTRICT 


Kapanga 
.. Location: 550 miles northwest of Tlisabethville, in the center of the Luunda 
tribe is the government post of Kapanga, the seat of administration for the 
Kapanga territory of the district of Lulua. Kapanga Mission Station is situated 
dee kg aha Vator Wer oe ae os the es station is the town of Mwata 
» pa ount chief of the Luunda people, among whom are found al f 
of the Chiokwe and other tribes. ae : a “a pieeay 
Pie oer ee 100,000. 
issionaries: Rey. A. L. Piper, M.D., and Mrs. Piper, Mi . Mz 
R.N., Miss Helen I. Everett, RN. . : : A a ati 


ae Institutions: Boys’ Boarding School, Girls’ Boarding School, Hospital-Dis- 
sary. 


Sandoa 


Location: 100 miles south of Kapanga; the government post of Sandoa, the 
administrative center for the Lulua district. Hight miles west across the Lulua 
River is the Mission Station of Mwajing. 

Population: 60,000 Luunda and other people. 

Industry: More than ten tons of rice were raised here in 1926. 

Organization : The government has been asked for a grant of 600 acres of 
land for the Mission Station, and 50 acres have been cleared for agricultural 
purposes. Rev. T. B. Brinton began building this station in 1922. 

Missionaries: Rev. T. B. Brinton and Mrs. Brinton. 

Institution: Boys’ Boarding School. 


T. B. Brinton, Superintendent 


RHODESIA MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes work in Southern Rhodesia. 

Location: The territory is self-governing, and is divided into civil districts, 
each of which has a native commissioner, who is also magistrate, and a camp 
of European and native police. In the territory, all intertribal hostilities have 
ceased and all of the savage and inhuman practices of heathenism are prohibited. 
The land is divided into farms which are surveyed and sold; unalienated land 
which is held by the government; and native reserves. 

Population: There are four distinct tribes and languages and many dialects 
within the territory. About 10,000 Europeans and Asiatics are scattered on 
farms and in ‘small towns. Twenty years ago the people lived in kraals for 
protection against enemies. Now they are scattering, forming small groups of 
sometimes only two or three huts in a place, and seldom over forty or fifty. 
Health conditions are better and social conditions much improved. A native 
under the present government may become a freehold proprietor of real estate. 
Under the direction of the native commissioner he may move about on the 
eae or he may enter an agreement with a European farmer and live on his 
arm. 

Industries: The Europeans are engaged in mining, farming and trading. 
The Asiatics, chiefly Indians, are engaged in trading with the natives and in truck 
gardening. Twenty-five thousand of the native people, practically all male natives 
between the ages of ten and thirty years, are found selling their labor in mines, 
stores, shops, on farms, and as domestic servants. The other thousands of native 
people are scattered throughout the reserves, on farm's, along streams, and on 
the tops of mountains. These natives are semi-nomadic agriculturists. In years 
past they have tilled the soil in the most elementary way, and shifted from one 
locality to another every three or four years to secure fresh soil. But they are 
rapidly adopting the use of tthe plow, and gradually learning how to care for 
the soil. A large portion of the population is accessible only by long, toilsome 
journeys, by foot or donkey back, through swamps and jungles, across rivers, 
and over mountains. There are now, however, a number of good roads on which 
motor cars can be used to great advantage. Where this can be done, one mission- 
ary can visit as many out-stations as two or three men would do by the slow 
way of travel. Travel, except for very short distances from Mission centers, is 
impracticable from the middle of November to the middle of March, on account 
of the heavy rainfall. ; ‘ : 

Organization: The work in Rhodesia was founded in 1897 by Bishop Hart- 
zell, as part of the Hast Central Africa Mission Conference. In 1916 the Rho- 
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desia_portion of the work was separated from the Inhambane section and became 
the Rhodesia Mission Conference. The work is now divided into six districts, 
Mtoko, Nyadiri, Mrewa, Umtali, Old Umtali, and Rusapi. 


MTOKO DISTRICT 


Location: The district is the most northern and the most densely populated 
district of the Rhodesia work. It includes three large native reserves, as well 
as a considerable tract of unalienated land. ‘The mission center is at Mtoko, 
which is also a civil center. From this center are controlled over forty strong, 
growing outstations. 

Institutions: Boarding School, Day School, Dispensary. 

Missionaries: Rev. R. F. Wagner, Rev. Wilfred Bourgaize (on furlough). 


WILFRED BourGAIzE, Superintendent 


NYADIRI DISTRICT 


Location: Nyadiri, the center for the district, ig located 85 miles from 
Salisbury, the capital of southern Rhodesia. Native reserves extend for more 
than 100 miles north to the border of Portuguese Hast Africa. f 

Organization: Nyadiri was selected in 1919 to serve as the principal medical 
and educational center of the northern section of the Conference. A farm of 
4,280 acres was secured, and buildings were started in 1922, which were com- 
pleted in 1923. Methodist Episcopal work was begun in this section in 1910. 

Institutions: Boys’ Boarding School, Girls’ Boarding School, Washburn 
Memorial Hospital. 

Missionaries: Rev. T. A. O’Farrell and Mrs. O’Farrell. W. F. M. S.: Misses 
Frances Quinton, Bertha I. Ramsey, and Ona M. Parmenter, R.N. 

YT. A. O’FarrRELL, Superintendent 


MREWA DISTRICT 


Location: The mission center, Mrewa, is 60 miles from Salisbury, and is 
near the civil center of the same name, where there is a small white community. 
The nearest railway is 40 miles away, at Macheke. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1908. 

Institution: Boarding School for boys and girls. 

Missionaries: Mr. Ki. L. Sells and Mrs. Sells, Miss Pearl Mullikin. 


Mrewa Circuit 


Location: Covers part of Mangwendi Reserve; includes 15 schools, 12 
churches and Sunday schools, with 16 paid native preachers and teachers. 


South Mrewa Circuit 


Location: Covers part of Mangwendi Reserve ; includes 10 schools, 9 churches 
and Sunday schools, with 9 paid native teachers and preachers. 


Headlands Circuit 


Location: Arnoldene farm is the center, which is 40 miles from Mrewa and 
10 miles from Headlands. The circuit covers Chikore Reserve and part of Weya 
Reserve and a number of Huropean farms. It includes 11 schools, churches and 
Sunday schools, with one native member of Conference and 10 paid native 
preachers and teachers. 


H. I. JaAwes, Superintendent, P. O. Umtali 


UMTALI DISTRICT 


Location: Umtali and to the south and west, including Mutambara, Marange 
and Zimunyas Reserves. 


Umtali 


Location: Third largest town in Rhodesia, healthful and beautiful. Railway 
and trading center, 204 miles from Beira, the nearest port, 196 miles from 
Salisbury, and 2,000 miles from Cape Town. ‘The center of a double circuit— 
a native circuit with eight out-stations, and a Wuropean circuit. The town has 
electric lights and large water supply, with’ swimming baths. It is the govern- 
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ment and railway center. Besides their own church, Saint Andrews, there are 
four other churches for Huropeans: Episcopal, Roman Catholic, Dutch Reformed 
and Presbyterian. 

Missionaries: Rey. H. I. James and Mrs. James, Rev. J. R. Gates (on fur- 
lough) and Mrs. Gates (on furlough). 


Mutambara Circuit 


Location: Mutambara Station is 50 miles from Umtali and is the southern 
center of our work. The Mission Farm of 3,000 acres affords excellent opporx- 
tunity for industrial training and for the self-support of the boarding school. 
About 250 acres have been allocated to the use of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society. There are three native out-stations near the central station. 

Missionaries: Rev. H. W. Taylor and Mrs. Taylor. W. F. 1. S.: Misses Grace 
Clark, Sarah N. King (on furlough), M. Ethel McMann (on furlough), Beulah H. 
Reitz (on furlough), Lulu L. Tubbs and Jennie G. Woodruff, R.N. 

Tnstitutions: Boarding School for Boys and Girls. W. F. M. S.: Dispensary. . 


Marange Circuit 


Location: This Circuit lies entirely within the Marange Native Reserve, 
southwest of Umtali. The Chief Marange is one of the paramount chiefs and 
desires that our church, and that ours only, should occupy the whole of his 
territory. Several of our best evangelists are his children. 


H. I. JAMES, Superintendent. P. O. Umtali 


OLD UMTALI DISTRICT 


Location: Old Umtali center and surrounding neighborhood and the hill 
country along the Portuguese border near Nyakatsapa. 


Old Umtali 

Location: 10 miles from Umtali, near the Mozambique border. The Mission 
farm consists of 3,000 acres, and from the various centers of our work, men 
and women come here to prepare for evangelistic, educational and industrial 
service. 

Missionaries: Rev. G. A. Roberts (on furlough) and Mrs. Roberts (on fur- 
lough), Rev. M. J. Murphree and Mrs. Murphree, Miss Ellen E. Bjorkland, R.N., 
Miss Ruth Hansson, R.N., Rev. R. C. Gates and Mrs. Gates, Rev. F. G. Mauger 
and Mrs. Mauger, Rev. ©. H. Greeley (retired). W. F. M. 8.: Misses Stella A. 
Hess, Marjorie A. Fuller, Oril A. Penney, Ha Scovil and Mildred O. Benson. 

Institutions: Flartzell Training School, Rhodesia Mission Press, Medical 
Dispensary. W. I’. M. S.: Fairfield Girls’ School. 


Nyakatsapa 


Location: 15 miles northeast of Old Umtali. The Mission. farm consists 
of 6,000 acres, on which there are about 75 head of mission cattle. There is 
a good missionary residence, but at present there is no missionary stationed at 
this center. There are twelve out-stations on the circuit, four of which occupy 
strategic points along the Portuguese border. 


M. J. Murrurer, Superintendent, P. O. Old Umtali 


RUSAPI DISTRICT 


Location: Includes Chiduku and Makoni Reserves and_the intervening sec- 
tion. This is one of the older sections of Methodist work. There are many pros- 
perous native farmers, although there is still ample room for growith. Calls 
come from Huropean farmers in the section, asking us to establish churches 
und schools on their farms. 


F. G. Mauer, Superintendent, P. O. Old Umtali 


SOUTHEAST AFRICA MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes all the Inhambane governmental district, a section of the 
Mozambique Company territory on the north, part of the Lourenco Marques dis- 
trict in the south, and the province of Transvaal in the Union of South Africa. 

Population: 2,000,000. 
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Organization: The first Methodist missionary in Portuguese East Africa with 
headquarters at Inhambane was Rev. HE. H. Richards, who was appointed by 
Bishop Taylor in 1890. At first it was a part of the Congo Mission Conference. 
In 1901 Bishop Hartzell organized the work in Rhodesia and Portuguese Hast 
Africa into the Hast Central Africa Mission Conference. By an_ enabling act 
of General Conference of 1912 the Inhambane section of the East Central Africa 
Mission Conference was organized into the Inhambane Mission Conference, which 
name was changed in 1920 to Southeast Africa Mission Conference when work 
was commenced in the Transvaal. 


INHAMBANE DISTRICT 


Area: Includes all the territory that lies between the Sabi River in the north 
and the Inharrime River in the south, from the Indian Ocean to the Transvaal, 
a district about 250 miles square. 

Population: 800,000, representing two principal tribes; Batswa and Batonga. 
The entire Scriptures have been translated into Sheetswa, the New Testament 
into Gitonga; primers, hymnals and other literature have been published in both 
languages. 


Gikuki 


Location: Across the bay from Inhambane, on a bluff fifty feet high. The 
mission property includes forty acres of land, a church, three residences, a 
hospital, dispensary and several other buildings. 

Missionaries: Rey. J. D. Pointer and Mrs. Pointer, C. J. Stauffacher, M.D., 
and Mrs. Stauffacher. W. F. M. S8.: Misses Ruth F. Thomas, Ruth E. Northcott, 
Bess L. Phillips and Victoria C. Lang, R.N. 

Institutions: Hartzell Girls School, Hospital. 


Kambini 

Location: Thirty miles inland from Inhambane. It is beautifully located 
and from many nearby points the waters of the Indian Ocean can be seen. The 
Mission property consists of 1,200 acres of which 140 are under cultivation. 
anes are three missionary residences, church, press building and several other 
uildings. 

Missionaries: Rey. I. EB. Gillet and Mrs. Gillet, Rev. P. W. Keys and Mrs. 
Keys, Rev. J. S. Rea and Mrs. Rea. 

Institutions: Bodine Boys’ School, Christian Training and Normal School, 
Dispensary, Saw Mill. 


W. C. Terrrin, Superintendent, P. O., 87 St. Amant St., Johannesburg 


LIMPOPO DISTRICT 


Area: Includes the territory between the Inharrime River in the north, to 
the Limpopo River in the south, from the Indian Ocean to the Transvaal border 
in the west. 

Population: 700,000, representing three principal tribes: Batswa, Bachop! 
and Shangaans. 


Tavane 
Location: About fifty miles from the port of Vila Nova de Gaza, on the 


railroad which runs north to Chicomo on the Inharrime River. 


Missionaries: Rey. K. M. Harkness and Mrs. Harkness, Mrs. Alice BE. Long- 
worth, R.N. 


Institution: Dispensary. 
W. C. Trrrin, Superintendent 


TRANSVAAL DISTRICT 


Area: Transvaal District includes the work of the Methodist Episcopal Church 


in the Transvaal, principally among the Witwatersrand goldfields and the Witbank 
coal mines. 


Missionaries: Rev. J. A. Persson and Mrs. Persson, RN,, Rey. W. C. Terril 
and Mrs. Terril. 


Institution: Inhambane Mission Press. 
W. C. Trerrin, Superintendent 
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PARIS AREA—Resident Bishop: W. O. Shepard 


LIBERIA CONFERENCE 


‘ Area: 43,000 square miles, covering the republic of Liberia. The coast line is 
350 miles long, but there are few good bays or estuaries. 

Location: On the west coast of Africa between Sierra Leone and the Ivory 
Coast, with French Guinea on the north and the Atlantic Ocean to the south. 

Population: 2,000,000—mostly indigenous people of the bush. ‘There are 
about 15,000 Americo-Liberians, descendants of the colonists and of subsequent 
immigrants. 

Industry: Agriculture. Most of the territory is dense forest. There are 
splendid advantages for building up commerce in rubber, fiber, valuable woods, 
hides, oils, and minerals. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work began with the founding of the 
Republic, although when Melville B. Cox arrived in Liberia in 1833, he found 
Methodist societies under the care of local ministers. The mission was 
organized in 1834. It became a Mission Conference in 1836, and later an 
Annual Conference. 


BASSA DISTRICT 


Location: Embraces the county of Grand Bassa and a portion of Sinoe county ; 
beyond the thinly civilized centers it is a “wilderness of heathenism.” 

Organization: Present district includes work in Bassa County and a portion 
of Sinoe County as far as Sanquin. 


Lower Buchanan 
Location: 60 miles from Monrovia; the chief trading seaport of Grand 
Bassa county. 
Population: About 2,000. 
Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, African-Methodist Episcopal, Protes- 
tant Dpiscopal, Baptist, and Roman Catholic. 
T. J. Kune, Superintendent, P. O., Lower Buchanan, Grand Bassa 


CAPE PALMAS DISTRICT 


Location: Southeastern Liberia, near the mouth of the Cavalla river, which 
forms the boundary between Iberia and the Ivory Coast. Most of the work 
of the district is among the aborigines. 

Population: About 50,000; aborigines, 48,500; Americo-Liberians, 1,500. 

Religion: Protestants, 5,000; pagans, 45,000; Methodism responsible for 
pagan constituency. 

Garraway 

Location: 30 miles northwest of Harper. 

Organization: First mentioned among the appointments in 1879. 

Missionary: Miss Anna HK. Hall. 

Institutions: Garraway Training School and four primary schools. 


Harper 
Location: On the promontory of Cape Palmas, near the mouth of the Cavalla 


river. 

Population: 700 Americo-Liberians and over 1,000 aborigines. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1849. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Protestant Episcopal, African-Meth- 
odist Episcopal and Baptist. ; 

Missionaries: Rev. F. A. Price and Mrs. Price. 

Special Worker: Miss Rosa I. Lee. 

Institution: Cape Palmas Seminary. 

F. A. Price, Superintendent, P. O., Harper, Cape Palmas 


SINOE-KRU COAST DISTRICT 


Location: It extends coastwise from Sasstown on the east to Greenville on 
the west. 
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Organization: This district, covering portions of Cape Palmas and Sinoe 
districts, was formed at the Conference in 1922. The work is solely among the 
Kru tribes. ee 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Protestant Episcopal and Roman 
Catholic. 


Jacktown 


Location: A native village on the Sinoe river, 13 miles from its mouth. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was_begun during Bishop Taylor's 
administration by a local preacher. In 1898 the Rev. and Mrs. J. B. Robertson 
took charge of the work. 

Institution: Sinoe River Industrial Institute. 

Special Worker: Louis Wah. 


Nana Kru 


Location: A seaport town occupied by natives of the Kru tribe, 35 miles 
from Greenville, the county seat. Sa 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was opened during the adminis- 
tration of Bishop Taylor. For years no work was done, but activities were 
resumed in 1905. Sasstown Industrial Mission was made a part of Nana Kru 
Mission in 1925 by Bishop Clair. 

Missionarics: Rev. W. B. Williams (on furlough) and Mrs. Williams (on 
furlough), Rev. H. T. Miller and Mrs. Miller. 

Institutions: Nana Kru Mission School and two Primary Schools. 


H. T. Micrer, Superintendent, P. O., Greenville, Sinoe 


MONTSERRADO DISTRICT 


Location: Embraces the counties of Montserrado and Cape Mount, and the 
territory of Marshall. 

Organization: Includes the work in the former Monrovia and St. Paul River 
districts, united at the Conference of 1923. ; 


Monrovia 


Location: Capital of Liberia, at the mouth of the Mesurado river. The 
shoreward section of the city is occupied by the Kru and other indigenous tribes. 
The interior is occupied by the Americo-Liberians, foreign consuls and traders. 

Population: 5,000; about 2,000 Americo-Liberians and 3,000 natives. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1883. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Protestant Hpiscopal, African-Meth- 
odist Episcopal, Northern Baptist Convention, Presbyterian, Roman Catholie and 
A. M. E. Zion Church. 

Jena pote Rey. R. L. Embree (on furlough) and Mrs. Embree (on fur- 
ough). 

coh ce siees College of West Africa, Stokes Bible School, Kru Town Primary 
chool. 


White Plains 
Location: At the navigable head of the St. Paul river, 25 miles from 
Monrovia. 
Missionaries: Mr. C. H. Henry (on furlough), Miss Hattie T. Hooks. 
Institution: Saint Paul River Industrial Institute. 
R. VY. Ricwarps, Superintendent, P. O., Monrovia 


SANIQUELLE DISTRICT 


% Location: In the far interior of the government district of Saniquelle, about 
300 miles from the coast near the French boundary, northeast of Monrovia. Ganta 
is the name of the principal village. 


Organization: Work attempted in 1923; purely virgin soil. 


Population: Over 600,000: people waiting for the Gospel; Methodism’s great 
opportunity in Liberia. 


Missionaries: G. W. Harley, M.D., and Mrs. Harley. 
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LATIN AMERICA 


Mexico, Central America, South America 


MEXICO CONFERENCE 


Mexico is included in the New York City Area, Resident Bishop, KF. J. 
McConnell. 

Area: According to the Discipline the Conference includes the republic of 
Mexico. But according to the territorial distribution which was agreed upon by 
representatives of the Boards working in Mexico at a meeting held in Mexico 
City, in February, 1919, the present territory where we have work consists of 
the states of Guanajuato, Queretaro, Hidalgo, Puebla, Tlaxcala, most of the 
state of Mexico, and over half of the state of Morelos. The area of Mexico is 
769,000 square miles. The Methodist Episcopal Church also shares the work 
in the Federal District which includes Mexico City and is neutral territory. 

Population: Of the republic of Mexico, 15,000,000. Of the territory wherein 
we have work, 3,900,000. ‘Twenty per cent of the population of the republic 
is white, forty per cent Indian, and forty per cent is mixed blood. There are 
thirty-seven indigenous languages and dialects spoken but Spanish is the common 
language nearly everywhere. 

Location: Our work is carried on in the south central part of the republic. 
This portion of the country is a high tableland interspersed with mountains. 
The climate is varied but generally cool and pleasant. 

Industry: Agriculture and mining are the chief sources of wealth. All 
kinds of fruit are grown. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1873 by the Rev. 
William Butler, and Mexico became an Annual Conference in 1885. 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 


Area: The Central District includes the work in Mexico City, the Federal 
District, and El Oro in the State of Mexico and the work in the States of Mexico 
and Morelos. 

Mexico City 

Location: Capital of Mexico, in the center of the valley of Mexico, on a 
plateau 7,400 feet above the sea. Founded by the Spanish in 1522, on the site 
of an ancient Aztee city. Mexico has wide streets, public squares, stone build- 
ings, and is the administrative and commercial center of the republic. It is also 
the terminal of most of the railroads of Mexico. 

Population: Over 500,000, and in the whole Federal District 1,000,000. 
Chiefly full blooded Indians and persons of mixed blood. There are about 4,000 
English speaking people in the city, and English is spoken in all the large 
eonidicreial houses and hotels. ' 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1873. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal Church, the Baptist, Presbyterian, 
Adventists and Wpiscopal. The Nazarenes and ‘the Plymouth Brethren have 
congregations. The Christian Science Church has an Wnglish congregation, and 
‘ there are many theosophical and spiritualistic bodies among the Mexicans. 

Missionaries: Rev. J P Hauser and Mrs. Hauser. W. F. M. S.: Misses 
Harriet L. Ayres, Christine M. Maltby (on furlough), Helen G. Murray (on fur- 
lough), Mary N. Pearson, Elsie M. Shepherd (contract), A. Mabel Taylor, Ethel 
EE. Thomas, Laura Temple (on furlough), Carrie M. Purdy (on furlough), Mamie 
Baird (contract), Ruth Warner and Grace Lauderdale. 

Institutions: Union Publishing House (established 1875; Union, 1919), 
Pvangelical Seminary of Mexico (Union), Aztecas Social Service Center, Good- 
will Industries. W. F. M. 8.: Sarah L. Keen Girls’ College, Girls’ Industrial 
School, Bible Training School for Women. 

Notre: The work formerly done in English in Mexico City has been affiliated 
with the Union Evangelical Church. 


V. D. Bazz, Superintendent, P. O., Apartado 115 Bis, Mexico 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 


Area: Comprises the states of Guanajuato, Queretaro and Hidalgo; and 
includes all the northern part of our field from Leon in Guanajuato on the north- 
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west, to the edge of the tableland near the Gulf coast in Hidalgo, on the north- 
east. 
Location: On the central tabléland of Mexico. ie , . 
Population: Mission work is carried on in important cities with populations 
of from 12,000 to 90,000. Much of this region is noted for its strong adherence 
to the Roman Catholic Church. In the two northern states there are 52 divisions 
or muncipalities. The church has work in only 11 of these. 


Guanajuato 


Location: Capital of Guanajuato, 200 miles north of Mexico City, on the 
Guanajuato river 6,500 feet above the sea. The city has large churches, fine 
residences and beautiful public and private gardens. Le 

State population: 1,075,000. There are 30 large cities and large towns, over 
20 villages of considerable size, over 50 mining establishments, 400 immense 
farms and over 3,000 smaller farms. ' 

Industry: Silver mining. This region is said to have produced one-fifth of 
the world’s supply in silver bullion. / 

Organization: Methodist Bpiscopal work was begun in 1876. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Baptist. 

Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Miss Clara M. Hill. i ; 

Institutions: W. F. M. S8.: Mary Ann Cox Memorial School (Colegio 
“Juarez”’) and Training School for Bible Women. : 


Queretaro 


Location: The eapital of the State of Queretaro, situated on an elevated 
plateau 110 miles northwest of the City of Mexico, on both trunk lines of the 
National Railways of Mexico. 

Population: 35,000. 

Industry: The city is an important industrial center and contains some of 
the largest cotton mills in the country. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was opened in 1875, when a boarding 
school was started, with the Rey. S. W. Siberts as principal. This later became the 
Methodist Institute of Queretaro. Dr. Benjamin N. Velasco was its principal 
for twenty years and since his death it has been called the Benjamin N. Velasco 
Methodist Institute. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Institution: Benjamin N. Velasco Methodist Institute. 


Pachuca 


Location: Capital of Hidalgo, in the southern part of the state, 7,800 feet 
above sea, fifty-six miles northeast of Mexico City. Connected with the city by 
three lines of railway. 

Population: 60,000. 

Industry: One of the richest mining centers in the world. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1875. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Protestant Episcopal. 

Missionaries: W. F. M. S8.: Miss Helen M. Hewitt. 

Institutions: “Villagran School” for Boys. W. F. M. S.: Ludlow Institute 
for Girls. 

Sixto Avita, Superintendent, P. O., Apartado 26, Pachuca 


PUEBLA DISTRICT 


Area: Includes the States of Puebla and Tlaxcala. 

Location: Eastern part of the Mexico Conference. Altitude varies from 
3,000 to 7,500 feet above the sea. 

Population: 1,200,000. 

Industry: Agriculture is the chief industry. Next in importance are mining 
and manufacturing, there being a large number of cotton and woolen mills. 


Puebla 


" _ Location: Capital of Puelee 7,800 feet anor the Pe Founded in 1531. 
is an importan oman Catholic center. ive lines of rail i 
Population: 100,000. way enter the city. 
: Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1874 in the face of 
intense opposition, and the first service was held under the protection of soldiers. 
Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Baptist. 


\ 
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Missionaries: Mr. M. D. Smith and Mrs. Smith. W. F. M. 8.: Misses Blanche 
A. Betz, Addie C. Dyer, Lucile Frymoyer, Grace A. Hollister, May B. Seal, 
perene J. Daniels (on furlough), Mabel Helm, Margaret C. Wells and Jennette 
offman. 
Institutions: Mexican Teachers’ Institute, The Latin American Hospital, 
Baptist, but in which we have nurses in training and to which the Presbyterian 
Mission also contributes. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ and Normal School. 


MicuEeL Rosas, Superintendent, P. O., Av. Reforma 1802, Puebla 


BUENOS AIRES AREA—Resident Bishop, Rev. G. A. Miller. 


CENTRAL AMERICA MISSION CONFERENCE 


- Area: 55,000 square miles. Includes the republics of Panama and Costa 
ica. 

Population: 850,000. 

Industry: Natural resources of this territory are vast, and in Panama largely 
undeveloped. There are large plantations of bananas and cacao, and great 
areas of fertile soil still covered with dense jungle. 
mn Organization: Methodism had work on the Isthmus in the days of William 
Taylor. In 1916, Panama Mission was set off from the North Andes Mission 
Conference. and at the same time Central America was described as being in- 
cluded with Mexico for administrative purposes. Since then the Methodist 
Episcopal Church has been assigned to Costa Rica by the Committee of Coopera- 
tion for Latin America. On January 3, 1921, Bishop Thirkield presiding, acting 
under the authority of the General Conference of 1920, Panama Mission was 
organized into Central America Mission Conference. 


Republic of Panama 

Area: 34,180 square miles. 

Location: On the Isthmus of Panama. Canal Zone (area 436 square miles; 
population 21,707) is the center of commercial interest, and is under American 
administration. 

Population: 400,000. The population is scattered in the eastern section, but 
in the western end of the republic there are large towns and numerous villages. 


Colon 
Location: At the Atlantic end of the canal. The center of canal traffic 
and commercial interests of the inter-ocean shipping. 
Population: 20,000. 
David 


Location: In the southwestern part of the Isthmus, province of Chiriqul. 
Special Workers: Rey. H. W. Allstrom and Mrs. Allstrom. 
Institution: Pan-American Institute. 


Panama 

Location: At the Pacific end of the canal. Claims to be the oldest city in 
the new world, having been founded at Old Panama in 1513. Spanish-American 
eity, clean and healthful. 

Population: 40,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1906. 

Missionaries: Rey. R. EB. Marshall, Mr. Walter Oliver and Mrs. Oliver, Misses 
Elsie J. Keyser and Clara List. 

Institution: Pan-American Institute. 


Republic of Costa Rica 

Area: 23,000 square miles. 

Location: Southeast end of Central America. Has delightful climate, great 
beauty of scenery, and fine cultivable territory. 

Population: 450,000. Highest per cent white blood of any Central American 
republic. People are intelligent and progressive. 

Industry: The lowlands are mainly devoted to the cultivation of cacao, 
bananas and sugar, while coffee and many products of the temperate zone form 


the staples of the highlands. : ' 
Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1917. 
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Alajuela 


Location: 12 miles from San Jose. Name means “Little Gem.” 
Population: 5,000. 
Institution: Escuela Methodista. 


San Jose 


Location: Capital of Costa Rica, a beautiful city with modern buildings, 
parks, and schools. 

Population: 40,000. 

Missionaries: Mr. L. M. Fiske and Mrs. Fiske. 

Institution: Wscuela Metodista. 


San Ramon 


Location: Center of a large farming district. 
Population: 3,000. 
R. BE. MARSHALL, Superintendent 


NORTH ANDES MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes Peru. and Heuador (709,871 square miles in Peru; as large 
as all of the states north of the Ohio River and east of the Mississippi together 
with Iowa, Missouri and Kansas). 

Population: Peru, 5,000,000. 

Industry: Copper mining is chief industry. Gold, silver, lead, vanadium, 
quicksilver are abundant; oil is extensive, as is rubber. Irrigation is widely 
used; the chief agricultural products are sugar, cotton, rice, coffee, corn, potatoes, 
and almost all kinds of fruits and yegetables. The first potatoes were grown in 
Peru by the Incas. 

Lima 

Location: Capital of Peru, on the Rimac River at western base of the Andes, 
eight miles from Callao the leading seaport. City has excellent systems of water- 
works, lights, modern streets, electric cars, omnibuses, autos, public parks, 
museums, statues. San Marcos University was founded in 1551. 

Population: 250,000. 

Organizations: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1891; Church of 
England; Free Church of Scotland; Seventh Day Adventists; Salvation Army ; 
Hvangelical Church of Peru. 

Missionaries: Rev. C. W. Brewster (on furlough) and Mrs. Brewster (on 
furlough), Rev. M. A. Rader and Mrs. Rader. W. F. M. S.: Misses Minnie A. 
Clausen, Virginia Hayes, Ruth H. Holway, Ruth Minear, Frances C. Vandergrift, 
K. Mamie Donahue, Gertrude Hanks and Ruth Ransom (on furlough). 

Institutions: Anglo-American School, Victoria; Central Church, Victoria 
Church, Wolfe Memorial Seminary. W. #. M. S.: Girls’ High School. 


Bellevista 


Location: Between Lima and Callao. 

Population: 10,000. 

Institution: British American Hospital, and Nurses’ Training School. 

Missionaries: ©. A. MacCornack, M.D., and Mrs. MacCornack, R.N., Misses 
Ruth EE. Harle, R.N., Nelle Herbst, Nelle B. Goddard, R.N., Serena Johnson 
(contract), Semiramis Kutz, R.N., Elsie A. Read, R.N., Anna Hassels, R.N., 
Nae I. Pease, R.N., Mary Ji. Collins, Aleta Wolf, R.N., D. M. MacCornack, 
M.D. 

Callao 

Location: Capital of Callao Province, principal seaport of Peru, seven’ miles 
west of Lima, with which it is connected by steam and electric railways, cement 
highways and bus lines. 

Population: 55,000. 

Industries: Manufacturing interests include refining of sugar, flour mills, 
cement factories, work in lumber and iron, railway shops. 

Organizations: Methodist Wpiscopal work was begun in 1877 by William 
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Taylor (Bishop), but was suspended after a brief period: ermane yor 
was established by Thomas B. \Vood in 1891. aan Cheah cmap ent Werk 
Missions at Work: Methodist Wpiscopal, Salvation Army and Pentecostal. 

Missionaries: Rev. C. R. Snell and Mrs. Snell, Rev. Ff. M. Kinch (on fur- 
lough) and Mrs. Kinch (on furlough), Rev. A. O. Martin and Mrs. Martin. 
_ Institutions: Coeducational High School, Colon Primary School, and Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. 


Huancayo 


Location: An important center in the high Andes, until recently terminal of 
the Central Railway; seat of pre-historic Indian fair, where 25,000 still gather 
weekly to exchange their products. 

Population: 15,000. 

Industries: Agriculture, mining in nearby mountains. 

_ . Organizations: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1905 and was car- 
ried on until 1914 when C. BE. Snell opened a school. 

Missionaries: Mr. Irving Whitehead and Mrs. Whitehead, Rey. H. W. Yoder 
and Mrs. Yoder. ; 

Institutions: Church, Instituto Andino, Bible Institute, Dispensary. 


M. A. Raver, Superintendent 


BOLIVIA MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: 570,000 square miles. Includes Bolivia, the third in size of the South 
American republics. 

Population: 3,000,000. 

Industry: Mining—tin, copper, gold, bismuth, wolfram. Vast forests, grazing 
lands, and rich farming lands not yet occupied. 

Organization: In 1916, the work in Bolivia was separated from the Chile Con- 
eee and organized into a Mission Conference by Bishop W. F. Oldham at La 

az. 


LA PAZ DISTRICT 


La Paz 


Location: Capital of Bolivia, near Lake Titicaca, in a great crater 12,500 feet 
above sea level. The president, ministers of state, and foreign diplomats reside 
here. Congress convenes here, and official business is transacted here except that 
of the supreme court, which still convenes in the ancient capital, Sucre. La Paz 
is connected with the ports of the Pacific by three lines of rail. 

Population: 100,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1901. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Canadian Baptist, Salvation Army, 

and Adventists. 
; Missionaries: F. S. Beck, M.D., and Mrs. Beck, Mr. ©. S. Bell and Mrs. 
Bell, Rev. J. S. Herrick (on furlough) and Mrs. Herrick (on furlough), Mr. 
S. P. Smith (on furlough), Mr. W. I. Gholz, Misses Helen R. Rusby, Hazel 
McCray and Gladys I. Herschel. 

Institutions: American Institute for Boys, American Institute for Girls and 
La Paz Indian School. 

Nestor PENARANDA, Superintendent, P. O., La Paz 


COCHABAMBA DISTRICT 


Cochabamba 


Location: In the west-central part of Bolivia, in a fertile valley. Commercial 
and educational center for many large and small towns. 

Population: 40,000. : 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1912. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Canadian Baptist, Pentecostal and 
Adventists. 

Missionaries: Mr. B. T. Hodges and Mrs. Hodges, Rev. J. N. Smith and Mrs. 
Smith, Misses Elizabeth Danskin, Rose Hansen, Ruth Maxwell and Julia Perry. 

Institutions: Cochabamba Institute for Boys, Cochabamba Institute for Girls. 


J. N. Smirn, P. O., Cochabamba 
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CHILE CONFERENCE 


Area: 288,775 square miles; includes the republic of Chile. 

Location: Along the western coast of South America. Chile has a coast 
line of 2,700 miles and an average width of 107 miles. : 

Population: 1926 (estimated), 3,986,158 ; Spanish is spoken. 

Industries: Mining, agriculture, and stock raising; country is rich in fruits, 
and has extensive forests. Chile is the principal source of the world’s supply 
of nitrate of soda, iodine and borax. Chile is second in the world’s production 
of copper. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1877 by William 
Taylor; in 1893 included in South America Conference; organized in 1897 into 
the Western South America Mission Conference which then embraced the work 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Chile, Peru and Bolivia. In 1901 it 
became an Annual Conference. In 1904 the name was changed to the Andes 
Conference. In 1905 the Conference was divided to form the Andes Conference, 
including Chile and Bolivia, and the North Andes Mission Conference, which 
included Peru, Ecuador and Panama. In 1916 the work in Bolivia was separated 
from the Chile Conference te form the Bolivia Mission Conference. During the 
first twenty-five years the missionary work was carried on under the William 
Taylor self-support plan. During the first ten years the work was more educa- 
tional than evangelistic, and the church work was limited chiefly to English 
speaking people. At the end of twenty-five years there was a flourishing church 
work among the native population. At that time the mission was taken over by 
the Board of Foreign Missions. The well organized schools and the possession 
of valuable properties were made possible through the generous gifts of Anderson 
Fowler and others. 

A good idea of the size and shape of the Chile Conference may be had by 
imagining the State of Illinois extended north to the middle of Hudson Bay and 
south to Cuba. Our work reaches from one extreme of the country to the other 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 


Area: 28,220 square miles; includes four provinces of Chile. . 

Population: 1,367,000. 

Industries: Mining—the northern part produces abundant copper. Agricui- 
ture—the central valleys are noted for the production of excellent fruits, especially 
the Huasco Valley for raisins. General agriculture is developing rapidly. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian, Southern Baptist, 
AGEs Pentecostal, Adventist, Salvation Army, Y. M. C. A., Y. W .C. A. and 

nglican. 


Santiago 


Location: Geographical, political and social center of Chile. The most popu- 
lous city west of the Andes; on a fertile plain. Beautiful, modern, rapidly 
developing city with superb avenues and streets and parks, fine legislative and 
administrative buildings and many wealthy families. 

Population: 622,400; there is a fairly large foreign population in which the 
Anglo-Saxon element ‘is prominent. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1878. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian Church in the United 
et ae Baptist, Adventist, Anglican, Pentecostal, Y. M. C. A. and 

Missionaries: Mr. C. A. Ivle (on furlough) and Mrs. Irle (on furlough), 
Rey. 8. P. Hauser (on furlough) and Mrs. Hauser (on furlough), Rev. A. F. 
Wesley and Mrs. Wesley, Rev. W. D. Carhart and Mrs. Carhart, Mrs. Mary F. 
Swaney, Misses Olive I. Hull (on furlough), Blanche Miller, Jennie M. Smith, 
Edith Reynolds, Rubye EK. McCarroll, Lucile V. Leszer and Esther Stelson. 

Institutions: Girls’ College, Theological Seminary, Anglo-Chilean Home for 
ae Dispensary, Book Depository (with Presbyterians), Sweet Memorial, Social 

enter. 


Valparaiso 


Location: There is a spacious but not well-protected harbor, yet vast sums of 
money are being spent in overcoming this defect. 

Population: 182,422; large foreign population, especially English. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1878. 
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Missions at work: Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian Church in the United 
States, Pentecostal, Adventist, Anglican, Y. M. ©. A. and Y. W. CG. A. 


Roserro Hipuick, Superintendent, P. O., Santiago 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 


Area: 72,050 square miles; includes three provinces of Chile. 

Location: In the northern desert region; water is brought from the mountains 
and food supplies in ships. 

Population: 311,800. 

Industry: Mining and exporting of minerals; here are found vast quantities 
of nitrate of soda, iodine, borax and copper. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Adventist. 


Iquique 

Location: Capital of Tarapaca province, on the coast 200 miles north of Anto- 
fagasta. ‘The city has good stores, streets and banks, 

Population: 37,420. 

Industry: Shipping center for the nitrate trade. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal Church was begun in 1878. 

Missionaries: Rey. W. O. Pflaum (on furlough) and Mrs. Pflaum (on fur- 
lough), Rev. L. B. Smith and Mrs. Smith, Rey. C. ©. Callahan and Mrs. Callahan, 
Mr. IT. K. Hofer, Misses Florence Depew, Achsah M. Skinner, Helen F. Cutting 
(on furlough). 

Institution: Iquique College for Girls and Boys. 


Tacna and Arica 


Location: Arica, a seaport, and Tacna the principal city, located about 40 
miles inland in a valley which irrigation has made one of the most fertile spots 
of South America. 

Population: 38,912. he, rn 

Industry: Agriculture and a strong military post. Arica is a port of entry 
for the province and for the Republic of Bolivia. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal. 


Antofagasta 


Location: The principal seaport of this province and a seaport for the Repub- 
lie of Bolivia. ett ae 

Population: 51,531, the city is flourishing. nar 

Industry: The deposits of nitrate of soda supply the principal source of, wealth, 
but there is a vast production of copper, the Chuquicamata mine being one of 
the principal copper mines of the world. ‘ 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Adventist. 


W. O. PrLauM, Superintendent, Casilla 720, Iquique 


CONCEPCION DISTRICT 
Organization: Formed out of former Southern District in 1926. 


Concepcion 


Location: Seven miles from the principal seaport of that region. It is 288 
miles from Valparaiso by sea, and 365 miles from Santiago by rail. The capital 
of Concepcion province. It was founded before any city in the United States 
and was the first capital of Chile under Spanish viceroys. It is the most important 
educational center in the southern half of Chile and one of the strongholds of 
the liberal party. 

Population: 64,074. : 

Industry: Chiefly commercial, much of the wholesale business being in the 
hands of foreigners. The principal coal mines of Chile are in the region about 
tent Sree Methodist Episcopal work was begun under Bishop Taylor in 
eo ecb at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian, Southern Baptist, 
Christian Missionary Alliance, Pentecostal, Adventist and Salvation Army. 

Missionaries: Rev. C. F. Hartzell and Mrs. Hartzell, Mr. W. A. Shelley and 
Mrs. Shelley, Mr. V. C. Gibson (on furlough), and Mrs. Gibson (on furlough), 
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Mr. P. BE. Hollister (on furlough) and Mrs. Hollister (on furlough, Mr. 8. R. 
Graves, Misses Ruth D. Beyer (on furlough), Eleanor G. Dukehart (on fur- 
lough), Hlizabeth D. Francis (on furlough), and Mary Shelley. : 
Institutions: American College (Boys), Concepcion College (Girls), Dis- 
pensary, Home for University Girls. 
Moises Torreerosa, Superintendent, Cosilla 3, Concepcion 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


Area: 29,527 square miles. Includes six provinces of Chile. 

Population: 915,364. The hardy Araucanian Indians, who maintained their 
freedom for three hundred years after the Spaniards had established themselves in 
South America, are now-allowed to retain a part of their settlement lands, 

Industry: Farming, stock raising, lumbering and coal mining. The principal 
farm products are fruits, wheat, legumes, and potatoes. 


Angol 

Location: Between the coastal range and Andes mountains, about 80 miles 
south of Concepcion. : 

Population: 8,800. 

Industry: Agriculture. 

z stig ea Ls Mr. IX. BE. Reed and Mrs. Reed, Mr. D. S. Bullock and Mrs. 
Sullock. 

Institution: Bunster Agricultural Institute. The large Mission Farm and 
Agricultural School called “1 Vergel’’ is located about two miles from the city 
of Angol. The Agricultural Institute is supported by the income of the farm. 
Chief products are, nursery stock, apples, fruit, dairy products and wheat. Area 
of farm 3,700 acres. 

FREDERICO MuNoz, Superintendent 


MAGELLAN DISTRICT 


Area: 65,100 square miles. 

Population: 20,487. 

Location: In the extreme south of Chile, in a latitude south, corresponding 
to that of Sitka, Alaska. Punta Arenas is a shipping port for ships passing 
through the Straits of Magellan. 

Industries: Busy shipping center. Six large packing houses ship mutton to 
Kurope; large quantities of hides are shipped to United States; home office of two 
shipping and transportation companies, doing business along the Chile and Argen- 
tine coasts; sheep growing; lumber and farming. 

Organization: A colony of Methodists from farther north brought Meth- 
odism into Punta Arenas in 1898. The first visit of a missionary was in 1902, 
and the first missionary, J. L. Reeder, arrived in 1907. 


Moises TorrEGROSA, Superintendent, P. O., Concepcion 


EASTERN SOUTH AMERICA CONFERENCE 


Area: 1,204,041 square miles. Includes the republics of Argentina (1,131,841 

equary miles) and Uruguay (72,200 square miles), the smallest republic in South 
merica. 

Population: 11,500,000; Argentina, 9,500,000; Uruguay, 2,000,000. 

Industries: Stock raising and agriculture. Argentina ships more corn than any 
other nation in the world, and is close to the United States and Canada in the 
production of wheat, hay, cattle, and sheep. Besides the great wealth derived 
from stock-raising and agriculture, both countries have valuable mineral deposits 
and Lapel hee 

rganization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1836, 

John Dempster was sent to Buenos Aires. Work “A this field ene aounvesene 
Inglish speaking and other Protestant colonies, and scattered residents, until 
1864, when house-to-house work was begun in Spanish. Preaching in Spanish 
by J. T. Thomson was begun in 1867. In 1877 Rev. T. B. Wood founded El 
Kivangelista, the first Protestant periodical in the Spanish speaking world. As 
superintendent of missions in South America from 1879 to 1887, Dr. Wood 
helped to open Brazil and Paraguay to Protestant education. From this period 
also dates his founding of the Theological School in Buenos Aires. First annual 
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meeting was held in 1882 and South America Annual Conference was organized 
on July 4th, 1893. The portion on the Pacific Coast was set off in 1897 as the 
Western South America Mission Conference. In 1908 the name was changed 
to Hastern South America Conference. 

Resident Bishop: Rev. George A. Miller, P. O. Rivadavia 1757, Buenos Aires. 


BUENOS AIRES DISTRICT 


Includes the federal capital, the city of Buenos Aires, with its civil district, 
and extends over the northern half of the province-state of Buenos Aires and the 
southernmost districts of the provinces of Santa Fe and Cordoba. 

Area: About 70,000 square miles, of which it may be said that not more 
than one-third has been occupied even by our scattered outposts which extend in 
three directions to distances of from 125 to 250 miles from Buenos Aires. 

Sources of Wealth: Stock raising and agriculture, growing industries, and 
a vast interior and overseas commerce. In natural productiveness this region has 
few equals anywhere, and the marketability of its products from field and herd 
mn coe years has contributed enormously to the enrichment of the people inhab- 
iting it. 

Population: The city and federal district of Buenos Aires are credited by 
recent official estimates with a population of 3,200,000; the portion of the 
province-state of the same name, which is the most populous of the republic, 
included in this district, may be safely credited with a population of 2,000,000; 
so that Methodism here shares with other evangelizing agencies a mission to 
three millions and a half people. The older cities and communities have a 
nucleus of population to the manner born, representatives of the old Spanish- 
American stock, now mingling with new elements from widely derived immigration 
mostly of Latin origin, but with a very considerable proportion of immigrants 
from central and northern Europe and from Great Britain and Ireland. A new 
race type is coming into the family of man, due to the intermingling of many 
peoples—a fact that is difficult to measure fully as to its significance for the future. 


Buenos Aires 


Location: Capital of Argentina, on the Plata River, 175 miles from its 
mouth. First city in size in South America, and second largest Latin city in 
the world. Center of commerce and trade, and of political and social life in 
Argentina. It has fine thoroughfares, parks and buildings. Lines of railway 
connect the city with other parts of the country; steamers run to Montevideo 
and towns along the Parana and the Uruguay. ‘There is also steamship con- 
nection with North America and Durope. 

Population: 2,000,000. Fifty per cent are of foreign birth. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1836. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church of England, Reformed 
Church of France. Scotch Presbyterian, Southern Baptists, Lutheran, Salvation 
Army, Plymouth Brethren, and Disciples of Christ. 

Missionaries: Mr. Fred Aden and Mrs. Aden, Rey. G. P. Howard and Mrs. 
Howard, Rev. H. C. Stuntz (Chile Conf.) and Mrs. Stuntz, Rev. Otto Liebner 
(on furlough) and Mrs. Liebner (on furlough), Rev. B. F. Stockwell and Mrs. 
Stockwell, Rev. S. P. Maddock and Mrs. Maddock. W. fF. M. S.: Miss Ina M. 
Beissell. 

Institutions: American College and Ward Commercial School and American 
Grammar School (Union), Union Bible Training School, Publishing House, 
Boca Social Work, Deaconess Training School. 


Lomas De Zamora 
Location: A suburb of Buenos Aires with which it is connected by the 
Southern railway electric street lines and by telephones. 


Population: 30,000. 
Missionaries: Rev. B. R. Truscott and Mrs. Truscott. 


La Plata 
Location: 85 miles southeast of Buenos Aires with Southern railway con- 
nections. Capital of State of Buenos Aires. 


Population: 160,000. | 2 Toe 
Industry: Meat packing and preserving. Large docks and port facilities for 


foreign trade. 
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Chacabuco 


Location: 100 miles west of Buenos Aires, and head of a department in State 
of Buenos Aires; Pacific railway connections. 

Population: 35,000. 

Industry: Agriculture. 


Chivilcoy 
Location: 100 miles southwest of Buenos Aires on the Western railway. 
Population: 22,000. : 


Junin 


Location: 125 miles west of Buenos Aires. Important railway center. 

Population: 120,000. 

Industry: Division shops and offices, Pacifie and Central Argentine rail- 
ronds: Agriculture. 

Institution: Junior Day School. 

Missionaries: Rey. E. N. Bauman and Mrs. Bauman. 


Mercedes 


Location: 66 miles west of Buenos Aires with which it is connected by 
three railway lines. 

Population: 18,000. 

Institutions: Nicholas Lowe Institute, Evangelical Orphanage and Agricul- 
tural School. 


G. P. Howarpb, Superintendent, P. O. Lavalle 341, Buenos Aires 


DE CUYO DISTRICT 


Location: In this district are included the three provinces, or states, of 
Mendoza, San Juan and San Luis. The territory lies on the extreme western 
boundary of Argentina, and its western limit is the boundary line with Chile, 
marked by the highest summits of the Andes Mountains. The principal field for 
the extension of our work lies to the northward in the provinces of La Rioja, 
Catamarca and Salta. i 

Population: Approximates 616,000. The principal cities are the capitals of 
these several states. Mendoza, San Luis, San Rafael and San Juan have had a 
prominent part in-the history of Argentina, and are at this time centers of great 
political and social importance. Z 

Industries: Fruit culture. The eastern slopes of the Andes and the neigh- 
boring territories are similar in climate and in topographical conditions to those 
of California, and are exceedingly favorable to the growth of the vine and many 
other fruits. These are likely to constitute an important contribution of Argentina 
to the wealth of the world, and are already exported in large quantities. The 
eastern ranges of the territory spreading out over the Pampas and reacuing the 
boundaries of Cordoba, Santa Fe and Buenos Aires, offer conditions favorable 
to cereal crops and to pasturage for flocks and herds. 


Mendoza 
Location: Capital of the Province of Mendoza, 630 miles from Buenos Aires 
starting point of the railway over the Andes Mountains to Chile. ; 
Population: 70,000. 
Industry: Important fruit center. 
Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal, Baptist Church and Roman Catholic. 


San Juan 


Location: Capital of the Province of San Juan. 

Population: 300,000. 

Industry: Important fruit center, abounding in vineyards. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Baptist Church, Saturday Adventists 
and Roman Catholic. ‘ 


Dirco G. GRANT, Superintendent, P. O. Espejo 913 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 


Area: This is the largest district in the Conference and includes the provinces 
of Santa Fe, Cordoba, Tucuman, half of Entre Rios and part of Buenos Aires. Its 
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natural extensions are to the northward in the provinces bordering upon Bolivia, 
and watered by the River Parana and its tributaries. 
Population: Approximately 2,000,000. 


Rosario De Santa Fe 


Location: Port of Argentina, on the Parana River, 250 miles from its 
mouth, second Argentina city and one of most important in South America. 

Population: 300,000. 

Industry: Important shipping center for cereals and live-stock. 

Organization: Methodist Ipiscopal work was begun in 1864. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church of England, Baptist, Ply- 
mouth Brethren, Seventh Day Adventist, Salvation Army and Roman Catholic. 

Missionaries: W. F. AM. S.: Misses Pearl Bortell, Bernice Cornelison (on 
furlough), Josephine Packer (on furlough), Frances E. Strever, Ruth V. Warner 
(on furlough), Marion Weigel and Winnogene ©. Penney. 

Institutions: W. F. M. S.: North American Academy, Gleason Institute and 
community center and three schools for boys. 


Santa Fe 
Location: Capital of Santa Fe province. 
Population: 105,000. 
Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun here in 1915. 
Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Plymouth Brethren, Salvation Army, 
and Roman Catholic. 


Cordoba 


Location: Capital of province of Cordoba and most important city in our 
district work, after Rosario. 

Population: 162,000. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Plymouth Brethren, Salvation Army 
and Roman Catholic. 


Alejandra 


Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1876. 

Industry: A cattle center; has no railways; the missionary work is a radius 
of 40 miles. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal. 

Institutions: Boys’ Schools. 


Parana 


Location: On the high banks of the Parana river; capital of Entre Rios 
province. 

Population: 37,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1887. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Seventh Day Adventists and Roman 
Catholic. 


Arroyo Seco 


Location: 22 miles about Rosario City. 

Population: 7,000. 

Industry: Cereals and potatoes. ; 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in L OOO. a8 4) am 
Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Roman Catholic in circuits. 


Ramallo 


Location: Northern part of Buenos Aires province. 
Population: About 5,000. 

Industry: Cattle raising. : 
Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Roman Catholic. 


San Pedro 


Location: In grazing section of Buenos Aires province, south of Ramallo. 
Population: 8,500. _ . 

Industry: Cattle raising. . 

Mission at Work: Methodist, Episcopal. ‘ 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1919. 
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Zarate 


Location: In grazing section of Buenos Aires province, south San Pedro. 
BS aa A ieee : 

Industry: Cattle raising. ; 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Plymouth Brethren. 
Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1924. 


Canada de Gomez 


Location: Santa Fe province; a railway center. 

Population: 10,000. ; 

Industry: Cereals and tanning. ; 
Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1889. 


Rosario Tala (Entre Rios) 


Location: In the center of Entre Rios province. 

Population: About 1,000. . : 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1889. There is 
also work in the towns of Echague, Undinarrain and Villa Mantero. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal. 


Venado Tuerto and San Eduardo 


Location: In southern part of Santa Fe province. 

Population: 5,000. 

Industry: Cereals and cattle raising. : 
Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1905. 
Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Roman Catholic. 
Institutions: Two schools for boys. 


La Violeta 


Location: In northern part of province of Buenos Aires. 

Industry: Farming. 

Organization: Methodist work begun in 1900. 

F. A. BARROETAVENA, Superintendent, P. O. § de Julio 529, Rosario 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


Comprises the southern half of the province (state) of Buenos Aires, 
with its indicated field for extension westward over the regions of the national 
territories of the Rio Negro, Pampa, Neuquen and Chubut to the boundary between 
Argentina and Chile marked by the lofty ranges of the Andes. 

Area: Province, 60,000 square miles; territories, 240,000 square miles, of 
which only a small part has been in any practical way occupied, since we have 
but four pastoral charges in the field. The territory is served by the main line 
and extensions of the Great Southern railway soon ‘to reach the summit of the 
passes of the Andes, establishing communication with mid-southern Chile. 

Population: In the more thickly settled portions and remoter regions, 1,300,000, 
and rapidly increasing, both from vegetative and immigration sources. There 
are many communities of recently foreign origin, and many prosperous towns are 
growing up in the hinterland surrounding the capital, the city of Bahia Blanca, 
with its 85,000 inhabitants. An important nucleus of population is forming about 
the Military Port, Naval Arsenal, Dry Docks and Basins for deep-sea shipping, 
established near Bahia Blanca. ; 

Sources of Wealth: Agriculture and live stock, the region being among the 
richest in Argentina for the production of various cereal crops and for cattle and 
sheep farming. Near the western border the slopes of the Andes provide the 
conditions most favorable for fruit culture, evhich is assured a vast development. 


Bahia Blanca 


_  Docation: 360 miles south of Buenos Aires, on the eastern coast of the Argen- 
tine. It is the principal seaport and naval base in this part of the Republic. 
Population: 85,000. 
Industry: 2,350,000 tons of cereals were shipped in 1924 to Europe and other 
countries, also large quantities of wool; naval arsenal and railway work shops. 
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Balcarce 
Location: South of Buenos Aires. 
Population: 10,000. 
Industry: Agricultural region: cereals and potatoes. 
Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Roman Catholic. 
FLORENTINO Sosa, Superintendent, P. O. Belgrano 367, Bahia Blanca 


URUGUAY DISTRICT 


Area: 85,000 square miles, Includes the republic of Uruguay and the eastern 
part of Intre Rios province, Argentina. ; : 

Population: 2,000,000. Predominant language is Spanish, traditions are 
Roman Catholic, and the civilization is Hispano-American. 


Montevideo 


Location: Capital of Uruguay, built partly on the Atlantic Ocean and partly 
on the Plata River. Has steamship connection with Buenos Aires, and with 
ports in North America and Europe. 

Population: 400,000. 

Organization: Methodist Dpiscopal work begun in 1839. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Wpiscopal, Anglican Church, Baptist Church, 
South, Waldensian Church and German Lutheran. 

: Missionaries: Rev. T. A. Truscott and Mrs. Truscott, Rev. E. M. Smith (on 

furlough) and Mrs. Smith (on furlough). W. F. M. S.: Misses Helen C. Gililand, 

eyes Irwin (on furlough), Jennie Reid, May Murphy, Ina L. Foster, Jean 
mith. 

Institutions: Pan American Institute. W. HF. M. S.: Crandon Institute. 
SATURNINO TARDAGUILA, Superintendent, P. O. Solano Garcia 2457, Montevideo 


EUROPE AND NORTH AFRICA 


STOCKHOLM AREA—Resident Bishop: Rev. R. J Wade. 


BALTIC AND SLAVIC MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: (After definite settling of the border) 76,355 square miles; includes the 
work of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the three Baltic Republics—the new 
states along the southern side of the Baltic Sea—Wsthonia 18,355 square miles; 
Latvia, 25,000 square miles; Lithuania, 33,000 (approx.) square miles. 

Population: (According to the last official census) Esthonia, 1,110,538; 
Latvia, 1,909,700; Lithuania, 2,011,173. 

Organization: The work was begun in Lithuania by Rev. Heinrich Ramke 
of Germany, who during 1904 visited Kovno several times and preached there. 
In 1905 Rev. J. R. Durdis was appointed to Kovno and the work was connected 
with the Russian work. In 1921 mission work was organized by Bishop Nuelsen 
in Balticum, and in 1924 it was organized as a Mission Conference by Bishop 
Bast. 

Missionary: Rey. G. A. Simons (on furlough). 

Institutions: EXstonia: Reval Children’s Home. 


Hans Sorte, Acting Superintendent and Treasurer, Riga, Latvia 


DENMARK CONFERENCE 


Area: 16,604 square miles; includes the work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Denmark. 

Population: 3,381,000. i 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1857 by the Rev. 
C. Willerup, a Dane who had been educated in the United States and since then 
had been preaching in Norway. The work was organized as a Mission Confer- 
ence in 1900, Bishop J. H. Vincent, presiding. In 1911, the Annual Conference 
was organized, Bishop William Burt, presiding. 
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EASTERN DISTRICT 


Institutions: Copenhagen: Central Mission, includes 2 Children’s Homes, 
Day Nursery, Old People’s Home, Night Shelters, Good Will Industries, Hvening 
Schools, and other social activities; Nexo: Sailors’ Home. 


A. A. Rogrert, Superintendent, P. O., Svendborg 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 


Institutions: Aarbus: Theological Seminary, Deaconess Home, Old People’s 
Home, Central Mission; Frederikshavn: Children’s Home. 


S. S. RosenpauL, Superintendent, P. O., Aalborg 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


Institutions: Vejle: Methodist Book Concern, 3 Children’s Homes; Odense: 
Children’s Home, Central Mission. 


PETER RASMUSSEN, Superintendent, P. O., Odense 


FINLAND CONFERENCE 


Area: 149,543 square miles; includes the work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church among Finns in the Republic of Finland. 

Population: 2,759,084 Finns and Russians. 

Organization: Swedish work was begun in 1866 by Wilhelm and Gustave 
Barnlund. Finnish work was begun in 1887 by Rey. J. W. Haggman, through 
whose help a church was organized at Bjorneborg. In 1888 he preached at 
Helsingfors and also organized the Finnish church at Abo. He was the first 
director of the Theological Seminary which was established in 1897. The first 
four Finnish preachers, graduates of the seminary, were ordained in 1902. The work 
was under the Swedish Conference from 1881 to 1892, when Finland and St. 
Petersburg Mission was organized. This became the Finland and St. Petersburg 
Mission Conference in 1903, but was divided in 1911, forming the Finland Con- 
ference, and the Russian Mission. In 1923 the Finland Conference was 
divided into the Finland Annual Conference and the Finland Swedish Mission Con- 
ference. The established religion is Lutheran, but in 1891 the Methodist Hpiscopal 
Church was legally recognized. In 1924 these rights were enlarged and the legal 
paragraphs were written in full harmony with the Discipline of 1924, which 
Discipline also was recognized by the legal authorities. The Church Board (the 
Conference Board of Trustees) was incorporated and given right to hold, to buy 
and to sell properties in the name of the Church for houses of worship, parson- 
ages, benevolent institutions, schools and burying ground. All the pastors were 
recognized as legal leaders of the local churches, with the right to sign legal 
documents in the name of the local church. 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


Institutions: Kotka: Sailors’ Mission; Viborg: Children’s Home. 


V. K. AvULANKO, Superintendent 
P. O., Viborg, Finland 


WESTERN DISTRICT 


Institutions: Helsingfors: Theological Seminary; Epila: Children’s Home. 
Torvo RAJALINNA, Superintendent, P. O., Tammerfors, Finland 


FINLAND SWEDISH MISSION CONFERENCE 


es pee Includes work among Swedish speaking people in the Republic of 
inland. 

Population: 340,963 people of Swedish descent, with Swedish culture and 
speaking the Swedish language. The Methodist pioneers in Finland were all of 
them Swedes or of Swedish descent, and accordingly the work in the first 
decades was mainly among Swedish Finns. The work was begun by Wilhelm and 
Gustave Barnlund, who were converted in New York, joined the Methodist Church 
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there, and later returned to their home in Kristinestad. In May, 1881, a local 
preacher from Sweden, K. J. Lindborg, established a Methodist society in Wasa 
and worked in several other places. From 1881 to 1892, the work was under the 
Sweden Conference, when Finland and St. Petersburg Mission was organized. 
This became Winland and St. Petersburg Mission Conference in 1903, but was 
divided in 1911, forming the Finland Conference and the Russia Mission. In 
1923 the Finland Conference was divided into the Finland Annual Conference, 
consisting of all the Finnish speaking churches in Finland, and the Finland- 
Swedish Mission Conference, including all Swedish speaking people in Finland. 
Kart Hurric, Superintendent, P. O., Helsingfors, Finland \ 


WESTERN DISTRICT 


Institution: Jakobstad: Children’s Home. 
YrRJO JARNBERG, Superintendent, P. O. Jakobstad, Finland 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
Institutions: Abo: Old People’s Home; Hangé: Children’s Home; Helsing- 
fors: Deaconess Home and Hospital, Old People’s Home, Children’s Home. 
Fritz LARSON, Superintendent, P. O., Abo, Finland 


NORWAY CONFERENCE 


Area: 124,964 square miles; our field is 2.100 miles long and 108 miles wide 
at its broadest part. It has a coastline of 14,000 miles. 

Population: 2,649,775. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun by the Rev. Olaf P. 
Petersen, who was converted in New York City, and returned to Frederikstad, 
Norway, in 1853. The first church was organized at Sarpsborg in 1856. In 


August, 1876, Norway Mission was organized as a Conference. 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


Institutions: Oslo: Theological School, Book Concern, Central Building, 
Deaconess Home, Clinical Hospital, Old People’s Home, 2 Children’s Homes. 
ABRAHAM ANDERSSEN, Superintendent, P. O., Oslo 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 


Institutions: Finsnes: Children’s Home; Vadso: Old People’s Home. 
ANDREW BERGGREEN, Superintendent, P. O., Trondhjem 


WESTERN DISTRICT 


Institutions: Bergen: Deaconess Hospital, Deaconess Home. 
THORVALD STORBYE, Superintendent, P. O., Porsgrunz 


SWEDEN CONFERENCE 


Area: 173,157 square miles; includes the work of the Methodist Episcopal 


Church in Sweden. 

Population: 6,005,759. 

Organization: Methodist work was begun in Sweden by J. P. Larsson, who 
was converted in New York and returned to Sweden in 1858. The Mission was 
organized as an Annual Conference in August, 1876. 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


Institutions: Stockholm: Central Building, Central Mission, Book Concern, 
Children’s Home, Deaconess Home; Stocksund: Deaconess Home; Visby: Sailor’s 
Home. 
A. V. Norman, Superintendent, P. O., Stockholm 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 


Institutions: Sailor’s Home; Ostersund: Day Nursery; Kiruna: Day Nursery. 
HeEereert LIHNDAKER, Superintendent, P. O., Stockholm 
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SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


Institutions: Malmo: Central Mission, Children’s Home; Norkoping: 3 Chil- 
dren’s Homes. 
WALTER HULPHERS, Superintendent, P. O., Stockholm 


WESTERN DISTRICT 
Institutions: Gothenburg; Union Theological Seminary for all Scandinavia ; 
(Upsala Theological School transferred here in 1923), Central Mission; Ahlefors: 
Deaconess Home and Infirmary, Deaconess Hospital; Hanneberg: Deaconess 
Home; 2 Children’s Homes. 
THEopoR ARVIDSON, Superintendent, P. O., Goteborg 


RUSSIA MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: 8,166,180 square miles; includes the work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Russia (Union of Socialist Soviet Republics). 

Population: 131,546,065 (estimated 1922), including Russians, Turks and 
Tartars, Ugro-Finns, Jews, Armenians, Mongolians, and others. Millions of these 
people have yet to hear their first Gospel sermon. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in Kovauber in 1889 by the 
Rey. B. A. Carlson from Helsingfors. By appointment of Bishop Burt in 1907 
the work was organized under Rey. G. A. Simons. 

Appointments: There are fifteen pastoral charges. 


Leningrad 
(Formerly Petrograd and St. Petersburg) 


Location: Former capital of Russia, on the Gulf of Finland. 
Population: 1,067,828 (1923). 
Institution: Deaconess work in charge of Sister Anna HBklund. 


PARIS AREA—Resident Bishop: Rev. W. O. Shepard. 


BULGARIA MISSION CONFERENCE 

Area: 40,667_square miles; includes Methodist Episcopal work in Bulgaria. 

Population: 5,034,000. 

Chief Cities: Sofia, Philippopoiis, Rustchuk, Pleven and Varna. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1857; first annual 
meeting held in April, 1876; Mission Conference organized in 1892 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions (Congregational). Methodist work has so far been con- 
fined to that part of Bulgaria north of the Balkans. 


SOFIA DISTRICT 


Location: Includes eight pastoral charges with Sofia, Lovech and Pleven as 
the chief centers. 
Sofia 


Institution: Headquarters of Mission. 


Lovetch 


Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Misses Margaret Gongwer, Edith M. Perry and 
Mellony F. Turner, Mrs. Florence G. Reeves. aa ak 
Institution: W. F. M. 8.: American School for Girls. 
PAVEL Topororr, Superintendent, P: O., Lovetch 


TIRNOVO DISTRICT 


Location: Includes nine pastoral charges with Tirnoyo, Rustchuk and Varna 
as the chief centers. 


TsvETAN TSVETANOFF, Superintendent, P. O., Varna 


FRANCE MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: 207,054 square miles; includes the work of the Methodist Hpiscopal 
Church in France. 


Population: 39,209,766 (colonies excepted). 
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Organization: France was entered on the initiative of Bishop Burt and 
approved as a mission field by the General Missionary Committee in November, 
1906. Workers were appointed in May, 1906. In July, 1908, the organization 
of the mission was perfected at Lyons. Our Church has work in nineteen pas- 
toral charges, including Paris, Lyons, Toulon, Grenoble, Chateau-Thierry, Albert- 
ville, Grasse, Cannes, Strassburg, Colmar’and Hagenau. 

Missionaries: Paris: Rev. J. D. Townsend. Poissy: Miss Ruth S. Wolfe. 
Chateau-Thierry : Rev. J. S. Wadsworth and Mrs. Wadsworth. Grenoble: W. F. 
M. S.: Misses Grace M. Currier (on furlough), G. Christian Lockhead, and Martha 
D. Whitely. 

Special Workers: Charvieu: Mr. Edgar Blake, Jr., and Mrs. Blake. 

Institutions: Home Schools: Charvieu, for Boys, including farm of 400 
ucres; Champfleury, for Girls, combining the homes formerly at Cannes and 
HKeully.. Day Nurseries: Chateau-Thierry, Toulon. Community Centers. Institu- 
tional Church work: Paris (Methodist-Memorial), Lyons (Croix Rousse District). 
Toulon, Chateau-Thierry. Headquarters: Paris, 79 Rue Denfert Rochereau, 
Vill. W. F. M. 8.: Home School for Girls, Grenoble. 

EMILE LANNIEE, Superintendent, P. tay 79 Rue Denfert Rochereau, Paris (14), 
rance. 


ITALY CONFERENCE 


Area: The Italy Conference includes the work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Italy, and the work for Italians in Switzerland. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1873, under Dr. lL. M. 
Vernon, who held the first service in Bologna. The first Annual Meeting of the 
Italy Mission was held in September, 1874. In March, 1881, the Italy Con- 
ference was organized. 

Missionaries: W. F. M. S8.: Misses Mary J. Eaton, Mildred Foster (on fur- 
lough) and Mrs. Artele B. Ruese. 

Special Workers: Rey. J. W. Maynard and Mrs. Maynard, Rev. S. W. Irwin 
and Mrs. Irwin. 


ITALY DISTRICT 


Number of Charges: 42, with 36 ministers in charge; in connection with 
the church work, there are day schools and dispensaries. 
Institutions: Collegio Internazionale Monte Mario (boys), Via Trionfale 
61, Rome; Reeder Theological Seminary, Via Firenze 38, Rome, Alfredo Tag- 
lialatela, President (affiliated with the Theological Seminary of the Waldensian 
Church); Methodist Publishing House, Via MFirenze 38, Rome, Carlo 
M. Ferreri, Director; L’Evangelista (the Italian Christian Advocate), Luigi Lala 
Editor; Vita Gioconda (Children’s Paper), Ines Ferreri, Editress; Venice: Boys’ 
Industrial School, 923 Cannaregio, Venice, Dr. Amedeo Autelli, Director; Naples: 
Casa Materna (orphanage), Corso Garibaldi 35, Portici, Riccardo Santi, Director; 
W. F. WM. S.: Crandon Institute (girls), Via Savoia 15, Rome, Directress, Miss 
Mary Haton. 
CarLto M. Frrreri, Superintendent 
P. O., Rome, Via Firenze 38 


SWISS DISTRICT 


Area: Includes the work of the Methodist Episcopal Church among: Italians 
living in French, German and Italian Switzerland. 
Number of Churches: Six, with 6 ministers in charge. 
FRANCO PANZA, Superintendent 
P. O., 119 Avenue des Morges, Lausanne, Switzerland 


JUGO-SLAVIA MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: 96,134 square miles; Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes; in- 
cludes the work of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Jugo-Slavia. 

Population: 12,017,323. Gs Sy: 

Organization: In 1907 this work became a part of a district in North Ger- 
many Conference and remained so until 1911 when the Austria-Hungary Mission 
Conference was organized and took over all the work in the dual monarchy. On 
the basis of the lines fixed by the Peace Treaty of 1919, the General Conference of 
1920 established Austria Mission Conference, Hungary Mission and Jugo-Slavia 
Mission Conference. ‘The first session of the Jugo-Slavia Mission Conference 
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was held on April 21, 1921, in Novi Sad. Ten centers of work in Macedonia 
were taken over from the American Board (Congregational) in December, 1921, 
and were officially united with the Mission Conference in May, 1922. ‘ 

Appointments: Crvenka, Mramorak, Pribichevichevo, Novi Sad, Novi Vrbas, 
Sombor, Stari Bechej, Veliki Bechkerek, Vrshac, Strumnitza, Murtino, Monos- 
pitivo, Koleshino, Radovishte, Velusa, Raklishte, Skoplje, Pristina. 

Institutions: Children’s Homes: Srbobran, Novi Sad Training School for 
girls (for social and religious workers). Social work: Clubs for boys and girls, 
Stari Bechej, Veliki Bechkerek, Novi Sad. 

Joun JaAcon, Superintendent, P. O., 47 Deakova, Novi Sad 


SPAIN MISSION 


Area: 190,050 square miles (continental only). Includes the work of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Spain. 

Population: 20,950,756 (continental only). 4 

Organization: Administered as a part of France Mission Conference, of 
which Francisco Albricias, Franklin Albricias and Patricio Gomez are members. 

Institutions: Schools, Alicante, Neville. 


NORTH AFRICA MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: North Africa is that part of northern Africa west of Egypt to the At- 
lantic Ocean, a distance of 2,400 miles; includes Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia and 
Tripoli, an area of 1,039,600 square miles, of which 482,100 square miles are in 
the arable belt. ; 

Population: 17,000,000 including the desert section. ‘The Moslem popula- 
tion is 15,800,000, of whom three-fourths are Berbers and one-fourth of Arab 
origin. Two-thirds, however, speak Arabic and_one-third speak some Berber 
dialect. The Berbers are of the white race (see Encyclopedia Britannica, latest 
edition), noted for vigor, steadiness and industry, and are capable of unlimited 
development. The great Berber hill tribes are called Kabyles. The few negroes 
found were brought across the Sahara desert as slaves. The European population 
is about 1,100,000, the greater part French, with Spaniards next, in Morocco and 
Algeria, and Italians next in Tunisia. There are 200,000 Jews. 

Organization: Work in Algeria and Tunisia was begun in 1908 by Bishop 
Hartzell, and organized as the Mission in North Africa in 1909 with E. F. Frease 
as Superintendent. In 1913, by order of the General Conference of 1912, Bishop 
Hartzell organized the North Africa Mission Conference. It is now grouped 
with Europe because it is separated from the rest of Africa by the great Sahara 
desert; and all its historical, racial, economical and political contacts and inter- 
ests are with Europe. 


Algeria 
Area: 210,000 square miles. 
Population: 5,800,000. Natives, 5,000,000; Europeans, 800,000, principally 
French, Spanish next. 


_ Government: A part of France, with three administrative departments, Al- 
giers, Constantine and Oran. 


Algiers 


Location: On the Mediterranean Sea, opposite Marseilles: capital of Algeria; 
crowded native city on the hill slope, known as the White City, characteristically 
oriental; European section, great modern city. 

Population: 250,000, chiefly French, Berber, Arabs, Jews and Spaniards. 

Missionaries: Rey. B. F. Frease and Mrs. Frease, Rev. F. J. Kellar (on 
furlough) and Mrs. Kellar (on furlough), Rev. N. W. Lindsay and Mrs. Lindsay, 
Rey. Perey Smith and Mrs. Smith. W. F. M. S.: Misses Mary Anderson, Martha 
Robinson (on furlough) Emily Smith, Esther H. Van Dyne, Frances Van Dyne, 
A. Dora Welch, Glora M. Wysner. 

French Workers: Rey. Paul Villon and Mrs. Villon, Rev. Vincent Danie, 
Rey. Jacques Delpy and Madame Delpy, Miss Brocqueville, Miss Gilradi, Fred- 
eric Rolot and Mrs. Rolot. 

Kabyle Workers: Rev. Said Felici and Ali Deba, Areski Mouas. 

Institutions: Central French Church and Social Center, Bab-el-Oued Church, 
Native City Church and Moslem Work Headquarters, Boys’ Home, Bible Institute, 
Mission Publishing Department. W. F. MW. S.: Girls’ Home, Student Work 
Center, Evangelistic Work. 
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Constantine 


_ Location: 275 miles east of Algiers; capital of department of Constantine; 
picturesque, with fine public buildings and excellent public schools. 

Population: 75,000; chiefly Arabs and Berbers, with 9,000 Europeans and 
10,000 Jews. 

Missionaries: Rev. J. L. Lochhead and Mrs. Lochhead and Mr. B. H. Doug- 
las. W. F. M. S.: Misses Emily R. Loveless, Nora Webb, E. Gwendoline Nar- 
beth (on furlough) and Hva A. Ostrom. 

Special Workers: Rev. James Robb and Mrs. Robb. 

French Workers: Rev. César Bardet and Mrs. Bardet. 

Institutions: French Church and Social Center and Arab Church and Social 


Center, Native City Hall, Boys’ Home. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Home and Evangelis- 
tic Work. 


Oran 

. Location: 250 miles west of Algiers on the sea; capital of Department of 
ran. 

Population: 160,000, about one-half of whom are of Spanish origin; small 
native town. 

French Workers: Rev. Hmile Girardin and Mrs. Girardin, Mr. René Bloch 
and Mrs. Bloch. Woman’s Work, Miss Yvonne Place. 

Institution: European Church and Social Center; Branch at St. Eugéne. 


Fort National, Kabylia 


Location: 75 miles east of Algiers; important military station and adminis- 
trative center in the mountains of the “Great Kabylia.” 38,000 feet elevation; 
regional center for our work; out-stations, Agouni-Bourar and Taururth Abdalla 
(Ouadia Tribe). 

Missionaries: Rev. J. T. C. Blackmore and Mrs. Blackmore. 

French Workers: Miss A. Parker and Miss Rambaud (first half year) ; Miss 
Antoni and Miss Girard (last quarter). 

Other Workers: Five Kabyle preachers. 


Sidi Aich—lIl Maten 


Location: 75 miles by mountain road, east of Fort National, in the great 
Souman River valley; 25 miles by rail from the seaport of Bougie; administrative 
center, with a dense population; our regional center in the “Little Kabylia.” 

Missionary: W. F. M. 8.: Il Maten, Miss Martha Robinson (part year) 
(on furlough). : ; ; i 

French Workers: Rev. Henri Rochdieu and Mrs. Rochdieu, Miss Annen and 
Miss Chevrin; Henri Palpant, Industrial and Agricultural Work. 

Other Workers: Two Kabyle preachers. ‘ 

Institutions: I1 Maten (on mountain)—Kabyle Church and village work. 
W. F. M. S.: for women and children, Girls’ Day School, Manual Training, 
Medical Work, Evangelistic Village Work. Sidi Aich (in valley on railway) : 
Evangelistic Work, Industrial and Agricultural School, Farm. 


Tunisia 
Area: About 50,000 square miles. a : 
Population: 2,200,000, chiefly of Arab and Berber origin; European popula- 
tion, 250,000 chiefly French, Italians and Maltese. 
Government: French protectorate ; Moslem Bey. 


Tunis 


Location: Near site of ancient Carthage on Gulf of Tunis; capital of Tunisia ; 
exceptionally fine Arab city ; BHuropean section, modern. 

Population: 250,000, including 110,000 Arabs of mixed blood, 55,000 Italians 
and Maltese, 52,000 Jews and 30,000 French. 

Missionaries: Rev. S. L. Kiser and Mrs. Kiser, R.N., Rev. R. L. McGuffin. 

French Workers: Rev. L. W. Bénézet and Mrs. Bénézet. 

Other Workers: One Arab and one Kabyle preacher. ; ; 

Special Workers: Misses I. Marcusson, Nyburg and Karen (Swedish Mis- 
en utionee European Church and Work, Woman’s Work, Boys’ Home, 
Girls’ Home (supported by Swedish Woman’s Missionary Society). 
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Sousse 

Location: 100 miles south of Tunis; seaport; center for great olive region 
and many Arab villages. ‘ ; 

Population: 30,000, including adjacent villages open to us, 150,000; splendid 
roads; several thousand Europeans and Jews. 

Missionaries: Misses Marjorie Lochhead and Rhoda Lochhead, M.D. 

French Workers: Rev. Marius Chappuis and Mrs. Chappuis. 

Other Workers: One Arab helper. t 

Institutions: Medical Work, Arab Hyangelistic Work, European Church Work, 
Soldiers’ Work. 

E. F. Frease, Superintendent 


MADEIRA MISSION 


‘ Area: Includes all the work of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the Madeira 
slands. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1898; became a part 
of North Africa Mission Conference in 1920; was organized as a _ separate 
mission in 1925. 

Population: 160,000. 

Funchal 


Location: On the South coast—principal city of the Islands, a port of call 
for ocean liners between Europe and Africa, Hurope and South America and 
the Mediterranean and North America. 

Population: 60,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1898, when there was 
taken over the independent work of Rev. William G. Smart, which dated back 
to his father’s work, begun in 1876. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Scotch Presbyterian, Roman Catholic. 

Missionaries: Rey. W. G. Smart (retired) and Mrs. Smart (retired), Rev. 
B. R. Duarte (on furlough) and Mrs. Duarte (on furlough). 

Institutions: Headquarters building, where are rooms for church, sailors’ 
rest, and recreation, reading rooms and drawing room and missionaries’ residence. 
There are Bible classes, Sunday School. 


San Gancalo 


Location: Suburbs of Funchal. 

Institutions: Chapel, day school, night school, Sunday school and regular 
Evangelistic services. 

Special Workers: Mr. Julio Freitas and Mrs. Freitas. 


Mount Faith (San Antonio Da Serra) 


Location: A station among the peasants, fifteen miles northeast of Funchal. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1898. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal is the only Protestant Church at 
work here. 

Other Workers: Mr. and Mrs. Joao Simeao. 

Institutions: Mission building with chapel. Sunday school, day school and 


night school. 
Ribeira Grande Machico 


Location: A coast town in southeastern Madeira, with an out-station at 
Ribeira Grande. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1905. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal is the only Protestant church at 
work here. 

Special Worker: Jeronymo Franco. 

Institutions: Mission building, with chapel, Sunday school and day school. 


Ribeira Brava 


Location: A coast town on the southwestern side of the Island. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1912. 

, Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal is the only Protestant Church at work 

ere. 
Special Workers: Mr. and Mrs. Correa and Mrs. Maria de Macedo. 
Institutions: Mission building, with chapel, Sunday school, day school and 


night school. 
W. G. Smart, Treasurer, P. O., Funchal 
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ZURICH AREA—Resident Bishop: Rev. J. L. Nuelsen. 


AUSTRIA MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: 32,396 square miles; incl ; , ist Epi é 
Stites Lav Ava: q udes the work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Population: 6,526,661, nearly one-third of whom live in the city of Vienna. 

Religious Denominations: Protestant State Churches, 250,000; Jews, 200,000; 
Roman Catholics, 6,000,000 ; other denominations—Methodists, Old Catholics, 
Greek Catholics, Baptists, Seventh Day Adventists, 50,000. 

Industries: Vienna is the chief center of commerce and industry on the 
Danube River. In the section of Styria is one of the largest and richest iron 
fields in Europe. In the Alpine regions, cattle, wood, salt, magnesia. 

_ Organization: The Methodist Wpiscopal Church has had work in this sec- 
tion since 1897. _In 1908 it became a district in North Germany Conference and 
remained so until 1911, when it was organized as the Austria-Hungary Mission 
Conference and included all of the work in the dual monarchy. On the basis 
of the lines fixed by the Peace Treaty of 1919, the General Conference of 1920 
established the Hungary Mission, Jugo-Slavia Mission Conference, and Austria 
Sana Conference, the first session of which was held July 16, 1920, in 
ienna. 

Institutions: St. Poelten: Day Nursery; Turnitz: Children’s Home and Home 
for Aged; Vienna: Deaconess Home, 1 Day Nursery. 

Hinrich BARGMANN, Superintendent, P. O., Vienna, XIV. Sechshauserstrasse 56 


THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN GERMANY 


Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun by Rey. li. S. Jacoby, 
who arrived in Bremen in 1849. The first annual meeting was held in 1852. In 
1856, Germany Mission Conference was organized. In 1878, this became Germany 
Annual Conference and included the work in Switzerland and France. The 
churches in Switzerland and France were separated from this Conference in 1886. 
In 1893, Germany Conference was divided into the North Germany and South 
Germany Conferences. The work in Austria-Hungary, a part of the North Ger- 
many Conference, was separated in 1911. The present Conference divisions, five 
in number, were effected in 1926. 


CENTRAL GERMANY CONFERENCE 


Organization: Became an Annual Conference in 1926: formerly a part of 
North Germany Conference. 


DRESDEN DISTRICT 


Area: Includes eastern Saxony, Silesia and a small part of Brandenburg; 
chief centers, Chemnitz with large factories; Dresden, capital and art center; 
Breslau, university city, commercial metropolis and gateway to eastern Hurope. 

Institutions: Deaconess Homes in Chemnitz and Dresden. 

WILHELM Meyer, Superintendent, P. O., Gravelottestr. 7, 
Chemnitz, Saxony 


LEIPZIG DISTRICT 


Area: 18 circuits are in Saxony, 6 circuits are in Thuringia and one is in 

1 bs . . . 
aratenaee Wool, cotton and silk are worked into tissues of most varying 
form and color. Lace and silk embroidery was introduced in 1844 and, in the 
upper Vogtland, have been developed by machinery since 1857. In the production 
of curtains and musical instruments, this section has led the world. The cities 
are great centers of trade and traffic. Leipzig is the commercial center of Saxony. 

Institutions: Deaconess Homes in Leipzig and Plauen; Home for Aged in 
Schwarzenshof; Children’s Home in Klosterausnitz; Young People’s Home in 
Schwarzenshof, 
z ALBERT WENZEL, Superintendent, P. O., Holtystr. a la 

Leipzig O, 39. Saxony 
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NORTHEAST GERMANY CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes the northeast of Germany with the northern part of the 
Prussian province of Saxony, the Prussian provinces of Brandenburg, Pommern, 
Westmark and East Prussia. : 

Population: About 13,000,000; includes the large cities of Berlin, Magde- 
burg, Konigsberg and Stettin. : 

Industries: General manufacturing, ineluding furniture, bicycles, autos, brick, 
cement, textiles and shipbuilding. 

Organization: Became an Annual Conference in 1926; formerly a part of 
North Germany Conference. 


BERLIN DISTRICT 


Area: Includes the province of Brandenburg and the northern part of the 
Prussian province of Saxony. 
r Population: About 7,000,000 includes the large cities of Berlin and Magde- 
urs. 
Industries: Brown coal mining, manufacturing of briquettes, furniture, 
bicycles, autos, brick, cement and textiles. 

Institutions: Berlin: Deaconess Home and Hospital. Blankenburg (Hass): 
Children’s Home. 

HEINRICH SCHADEL, Superintendent, P. O.. Niesterlausnitz, Thuringia 


STETTIN-KONIGSBERG DISTRICT 


Area: Includes the provinces of Pommern, Westmark and East Prussia. 

Population: About 6,000,000; includes the large cities of Kénigsberg and 
Stettin. 

_ Industries: General manufacturing, including bicycles, brick, cement and — 

shipbuilding. P 

Institutions: Stettin: Deaconess Home, Hlenskrug (Ostprussia) : Children’s 
Home. 

ALBerT I. OHLRICH, Superintendent, P. O., Stettin, Pommern, 
Frederich Karl str. 25 


NORTHWEST GERMANY CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes the northwest of Germany. 

Chief Centers: Hamburg, Bremen, Hannover, Kassel, Kiel, Oldenburg, 
Bielsfeld, Braunschweig and Osnabriick. 

Organization: Formerly a part of North Germany Conference; became an 
Annual Conference in 1926. ; 


BREMEN DISTRICT 


Area: Bremen, Hannover, Kassel, Braunschweig. Osnabriick jelsfe 
Bremerhaven, Oldenburg and Delmenhorst. oe 

Industries: In some towns trade and navigation, in other towns are machine 
and spinning factories. In the country agriculture, cattle breeding and mining, 

pee Seal une af aA - 

nstitutions: Bremen: Book Concern; Bremerhaven: Home for v gz : 
Blankenburg: Children’s Home; Kassel: Deaconess Home. at cea 

HERMANN Meyer, Superintendent, P. O., Nordstr. 78, Bremen 


HAMBURG DISTRICT 


Area: Hamburg, Harburg, Kiel and Flensburg. 

Industries: Trade and navigation. 

Population: 2,000,000. 

Institutions: Hamburg: Deaconess Home and Hospital. 

HEINRICH RaMKE, Superintendent, P. O., Martinistr. 41, Hamburg 20 


SOUTH GERMANY CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes our work in Bavaria and Wiirttemberg. 
A ahonichacten About 10,000,000. z 
rganization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun by the Rey. L 
who arrived in Bremen in 1849. The first annual meeting was held ie ee 
In 1856 Germany Mission Conference was organized. In 1878, this became 
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Germany Annual Conference and included our work in Switzerland. The churches 
in: Switzerland separated from this Conference in 1886. In 1893 Germany Con- 
aaapee was divided into North Germany and South Germany Conferences. In 
: LP took place with the Wesleyan Methodist Church of South Germany. 
1 1920, the South Germany Conference was divided into the South Germany 
and Southwest Germany Conference, 


NUREMBERG DISTRICT 


eg Includes the whole of Bavaria and the northeastern part of Wiirttem- 

Population: About 7,000,000. 

Chief Centers: In Bayaria: Munchen the capital, 700,000. University, art 
galleries, technical high school, machine manufacturing and varied industries ; 
Nuremberg, the Methodist center of Bavaria, large lead pencil and toy manu- 
facturing works, also machine manufacturing and varied industries, 500,000; 
Augsburg, 200,000, large cotton mills and machine manufacturing; Wurzburg, 
80,000, University, varied industries, wine growing; Hof Saale, 30,000, large 
cotton mills and varied industries; Bayreuth, 30,000, well known as Richard 
Wagner’s town, varied industries; Ansbach, 25,000, large button manufacturing 
and varied industries; Bamberg, 50,000, strong center of Roman Catholic Church, 
varied industries; Erlangen, 35,000, University; Fiirth, near Niirnberg, 80,000, 
large looking glass manufacturing and other industries. 

Industries: In Wiirttemberg: Heilbronn, Neckar, 50,000, large salt mine, 
paper manufacturing; Hall, 10,000, salt mine and mineral springs; Backnang, 
15,000, leather and tanning industries. 

Institutions: Nuremberg: Deaconess Home and Hospital with branches at 
Munchen and Fiirth; Downdorf: Orphanage; Augsburg, Temperance Hotel. 
HEINgIcH FELLMAN, Superintendent, P. O., Fudtstrasse, 15 Ausbach, Wiirttemberg. 


STUTTGART DISTRICT 


Area: Includes Wiirttemberg, except the Northwestern part. 

Population: About 3,000,000. 

Chief Centers: Stuttgart, 460,000; Ulm, 90,000; Esslingen, 40,000; Ludwigs- 
burg, 25,000; Freudenstadt, 12,000; Waiblingen, 10,000. 

Industries: In the environs of Stuttgart manufacturing and agriculture; in 
the Black Forest section wood working and a little farming. 

Institutions: Nagold: Children’s Home; Schwarzenberg: Old People’s Home; 
Freudenstadt: Rest Home. 
JAKOB SCHNEIDER, Superintendent, P. O., Obere Birkenwaldstr. 204, Stuttgart 


SOUTHWEST GERMANY CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes our work in Baden, Palatine, Hessia and the provinces of 
Hessia-Nassau, Rhineland and that part of Westphalia belonging to Prussia. 
as well as the Saar State. 

Population: 12,000,000. 

Orgomizotion: Formerly a part of the South Germany Conference, became 
an annual Conference in 1926. 


FRANKFORT DISTRICT 


Area: A circle with Frankfort as center and a radius of about 25 miles. 

Population: About 1,000,000. ; 

Ohief Centers: Frankfort-on-the-Main, 460,000; Mayence, 110,000; Wiesbaden, 
102,000; Darmstadt, 90,000; Offenbach, 80,000. _ ; 

Industries: Only a small part of the population is engaged in agriculture, 
the greater part is industrial, including the manufacture of automobiles, type- 
writers and dyes. Frankfort is a great banking center and Wiesbaden a fash- 
io le watering place. 

: ine Teauktort: Martins Mission Institute (Theological Seminary), 
Deaconess Home and Hospital. 
J. W. Eenst Sommer, Superintendent, P. O., Ginnheimerlandstr. 180, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main 


KARLSRUHE DISTRICT 
Area: Baden, Palatine, Hessia, the Saar-State, the province of Rhineland 
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and parts of the provinces of Hessia-Nassau and Westphalia belonging to 
Prussia. 
Population: About 11,000,000. ‘ o 
Chief Centers: Cologne, 700,000; Diisseldorf, 430,000; Mannheim, 245,000 ; 
Sa ae 205,000; Karlsruhe, 145,000; Ludwigshafen, 100,000; Heidelberg, 
72,000. 
Industries: Only a small part of the population is engaged in agriculture, 
the greater part is industrial: coal mines, iron works, jewelry, boots. 
JOHANNES Herrer, Superintendent, P. O., Durlach, Baden, Auerstr. 20a 


HUNGARY MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: 35,654 square miles; includes the work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Hungary. 

Population: 8,160,000; includes Hungarians, Germans, Slovaks. 

Established Religions: Roman Catholic, Orthodox, Reformed, Lutheran, Uni- 
turian, Jewish. 

Free Churches: Methodist Episcopal, Baptist, Seventh Day Adventist. 

Organization: Work was begun by Rey. F. H. Otto Melle in Budapest 
in 1906. In 1907 Austria-Hungary became a district of the North Germany Con- 
ference. Organization as a Mission Conference took place in 1911 under Bishop 
Burt. Under the new political conditions resulting from the World War the 
work in Hungary was established by the General Conference of 1920 as the 
Hungary Mission. In 1924, Bishop Nuelsen presiding, the work was reorganized 
as Hungary Mission Conference. 

Institutions: Budapest: Book Concern, Temperance Restaurant, Legal Bu- 
reau (People’s Office) ; Budakeszi: Children’s Home and Orphanage, Home for 
Aged and Deaconess Home, Bible School. 

Martin Funk, Superintendent 
P. O., Budapest VI. Felséerdésor, 5 


SWITZERLAND CONFERENCE 


Area: 15,976 square miles; includes the work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Switzerland. 

Population: 3,880,320. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1856 by two preachers 
of the Germany Conference. In 1858 it was organized into a presiding elder’s 
district, continuing as part of the Germany and Switzerland Conference and 
later of the Germany Annual Conference. In June, 1886, Switzerland Con- 


ference was organized. 
EAST DISTRICT 


Area: Includes the cantons of Appenzell, Grison, St. Gall, Thurgovie, Schaff- 
hausen and a small part of Argovie. 
Population: 821,000 Protestants; 503,000 Roman Catholics. 
Language: German. 
_ Industries: Manufacturing, including embroideries, silk and machines and 
neneniedre: “5 he Meth 
nstitutions: urich: ethodist Publishing House, Bethany Deacone 
Hospital, Young Women’s Hostel; Horgen: Home for the Aged. z a 
Hans Lutrui, Superintendent 
P. O., Kasinostr. 24, Zurich 7 


WEST DISTRICT 


Area: Includes the cantons of Argovie, Basle, Berne, Gene L me 
Neuchatel, Soleure and Vaud. ; : P aie ckeee: 

Population: 1,193,000 Protestants; 425,000 Roman Catholics. 

Language: French and German. 

fuses: perenieare, prey ee especially watches. 

nstitutions: Lausanne: Bethany Deaconess Sanatorium, You ; 
Hostel, Deaconess Rest Home at Spiez. ; Pea Omens 

ALFRED HoneEcGER, Superintendent 
P. O., Monbijoustr. 34, Berne 
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I. EASTERN ASIA ae GENERAL STATISTICS 


For Educational! Statistics, see page 374. 
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For Medical Statistics, see page 388. 
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For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
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(CONFERENCE 
1927 Report ' 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
5 4 8| 676] 20] 36300] 7 2700| 5] 45000) 118000 715 31 40 oe) 645 1431 
3 1 6) 385) 8 7640) 6 SOOO Mie tet ME reeset Weert] i Sets eh 146 4 3 6 258 417 
8 1 6} 290} 40} 28600) 14 SOOO tell Moe a \|meretaien 348 32 Py eee 401 803 
Pa eco 8| 676] 20} 17900) 7 4000) 2] 22000] ..... 715 12 10 12) 1274 2138 
(pa 6 28] 2027] 88] 90440} 34] 14250} 7] 67000} 118000] 215000} 29078) 1000) 1924 79 75 133 2578 4789 
| 70 38 54| 3378] 59] 106450] 19] 12000] 8] 67000| 275100} 216000 ore ean ee Od S| eres 429 4279 6729 
‘CONFERENCE 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
| 16 11 3] 112] 6] 22600] 5 6400] 2] 3000} 15000] 300000 1500 836 4 11 100 951 
4) w.. 5} 195} 9] 10900} 6 O70 as ho bees css 12000] ..... 546 14 Oy Mes 75 630 
22 6 11] 793) 10} 102600) 6 6100] 5} 5006} 270000} 254500) 30000 1518 8 Ey tate 300 1858 
8 3 8} 325] 11} 25300] 10 9400} 3] 25000) 250000} 52500 1000 1473 Zi 4 100 350 1934 
NN she 1 20) 1 0), on Pee 1} 5000 SOO) aces] Gearon 129 7 7 ri 25 168 
51 20 28) 1445] 37) 166400] 27) 28600] 11] 38000} 540000] 619000] 32500 4502 33 56 100 850 5541 
44 23 33] 2120] 38] 162000] 27] 27400} 13} 43000] 255000] 415624 2120 4915 143 62 ee 725 5845 
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FOOCHOW 


Unit of local currency is the Mexican dollar, which equals 50 cents gold 



































: ORDAINED UNoRDAINED 
Misstonarias or | 7 Nationa, Preacuers} Nationa Ft Tae Carrst14n ComMunrTy 
THE Boarp = ———_—————_ | PrEAcuurs ae 
x Anas es. AnD NATIONAL oH 
eae as rare ee i Z| OF CON- | oppacers | EXHORTERS WORKERS | mm Sw] . 
men {women | o7 | | 3 | FERENCE oi ae ete id WEG Lael ee ar ol 
« S TaTIaoT pa W ™ 3 
DISTRICTS 3/3) 5 e |8 |88|Ea] 3 
ella) x 3 3 = |=_| 82/28 | se 
5 =| a Ss] Bo ia BS in 
mE slelsiel/_izlel 3] 2 S |S) 52 /Sa| ee 
Bel ell elched & be ieee eal ie g Jas |/as|%2/88|C2R 
2] 2\2/2\2/2/2| 2 | 3 Bl3| Bl si]a]s ge | 82/35/23 |Bee 
FlElBlSISIS|2/S6 12/2] 2] 2) S]eE [S8]éalas aa leo 
tat atalstolzisl ot | jt se] 14 | 15 | a6 | 17 | 18 | 19 | 20 1 OM 
Lh Se eee eee Jol Seca eee ote, eee 7 2 7 18 4 20 ll 10| 837| 271] 1108] 103 121) 
Bingtane..... eke pare se Br bret, Si Nee oad MSP ed koa 9 1 16 11 4 21 9 18] 1505} 245) 1750) 743 249: 
UNC 10) is loro omecrasaee a 5} 6] 11] 2) 24] 19] .. 22 2 7| 38 30 13 22} 2144) 621} 2765) 371 3186 
RIGSIDE cna ccherriecn aera [| Neo Vp ee ie) Bs a 1 8 17 1 22 18 16} 2039] 2103} 4142) 327) 446% 
UQIUIGIS Gib irety oaueaeaor 2 2 4) 3 12 1 9 33 13 14 23 39] 1241] 838] 2079] 186 2265 
Lungtien Be pits 3 7 NORE wale eee 14 1 6 18 28 14 7| 2463} 819] 3282) 483 3768 
Mintsing North. 2teseeun 1 1 2 4) he 9 15 48 25 10} 858} 498} 1356 92 1448 
Pinibing SOuthi:.: ae 3 4 10 20) sets 26 19 16] 1246) 560} 1806} 143 1949 
Vs eee MR Wee We 8 5 10 1 18 6 3} 1184] 1133} 2317} 331 2648 
WotalQne.s aces sce 9} 6] 15] -2) 32) 28) .. 87 8 77| 180 23 227| 188] 141/13517) 7088} 20605} 2779) 28384 
Rast Wears... 5.0 see 10| 7! 16) 2| 35) 28 85 8 65| 203 24 259| 128| 144]14469] 9683] 24152| 2617| 26769 
HINGHWA 
Repeated from 
Unit of local currency is the Mexican dollar, which equals 50 cents gold. 
ankOne 4 eta. cece nae 15 1 16 19 1 21 998] 757) 1755} 510) 226 
. eo 5 
ae CEE SEGA Nee, 8 ahd 15 1 20 21 2 29 1290) 1203] 2493) 888} 3881 
4 ing Wor eT aad 4 3} 1) 8 14 27 7 45 41 12 50 1557| 975) 2532) 946] 3478 
Sony teat ae ane : 5 4 eis 6 19 13 one 23 1242} 1037] 2279) 652) 2931 
ceceeseresenal OU sf Uf 2) 4. 13 15 10 1 18 1081} 576] 1657} 625] 2282 
MLOtye aad crates. «oh 5] ..| 4] 1) 10) 18) .. 76 
Tiast Year nck uns 6! i] 71 1) 15] 24 79 10 105 5) 31 168 122| 220 7688 5701 13439 3706 71s 
KIANGS! 
a Unit of local currency is the Mexican dollar, which equals 50 cents gold. 
orth Kiangsi........... 5|° 1] 6] 2] 14] 12 10 Olas 8 1 4 2 3 
OS eset < 796| 388] 1184 53 1237 
25 ape ee a a . 4 fy 1} 11] 10] .. A ey 4 5 aes : 37 4 452) 369 821 99 926 
Kan River. oS) eae [err 227| 251 478) 126 604 
ae ibe Bes were Ne Ble Mex (| Pears 1 140 76 216 40 256 
MEL ose eee ve ef se] eof ee] e-| -| oad es 4 3 1 10 7 15) 285} 212 497 46 548 
Totals oo vecs Sabners 8) 3) 11) 3] 25) 22) . 
bata os 1i] | 18] 6] 42] 261 -<| 201 417] t7]_...-| Sa] 82] 7a 1003] 13831 3346 390] 3675 
SOUTH FUKIEN 
=e = , Unit of local currency is the Mexican dollar, which equals 50 cents gold. 
CDUNG a cc.s.ehee cect as el OL ate eee 1 6 5 5 15 28 9| 36 
iviwa.. 65| 240 605| 224 829 
mee 5 e Sen ees SE fae a! fy 4 We cots |) Ray ey ee Shipokcs 9 6 7 OOH aarecis 1} 519} 519) 1038} 277 1315 
visemes alec | sees) abpee = irl oe 7 1 9 12 30)... 1} 557) 294 851} 288 1139 
Motel erst eeneneeiee 3 3 6 29 2 24 
L 23 12 vis) 28 11] 1441} 1053} 2494] 789 3283 
BSULIVGAT. Scere uke 3 3 6 27 5 1 1 46 STliaag.-. 5| 1645] 1120} 2765] 801 3566 
YENPING 
. Repeated from 
Unit of local currency is the Mexican dollar, which equals 50 cents gold. 
Changhufan............. 7 1 
Shahsien...-...ssccccc, és 6 > Fehr ee ei iw Bierce e eel 
Shunchang Rice sees es ve fl ie : 2 5 5 4 5] 167) 2A2 429)... 429 
YORDING sirsewe' fuse stioinisis 2 2 1 3) 2 9} 2] 10) 12 : 7 ; Or coral teat ae eal ae 
ee yo) a ga] at sh a) a) ae) toe) ate 
UNGAR A chee ace ee wi 
ped efete[epe[--[ 2} a} 3) 2] a] 10] 6} 5} 183] 149] 332] 1a] Be 
0)" SA SE Se ae 74 eed bog 3] 2 32 4) 43) 48 
lest Ya : : ay 139} 64) 35) 2751) 1891] 4642) 167} 4809 
ear weed Gl 21 SL al TIS ay. 36 4, 43) 58 18} 157) 821 681 4141} 3085} 7226] 338] 7564 


CONFERENCE 


) For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
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ConrTRIBUTIONS OF THE CHURCH ON THB 
































Pe Baprisus | SUNDAY Property 
ScHoous (Locan Currency) Foruien Frerp (LocaL Currency) 
& 8 R : b DEBT ra 
2/ Ble |al« lus la S| By Ba 
Bagel ce [aie de) c8) peelese £ legsl$a [2 (8.8! 2 
si/ale\ [8/2 |8| 28/382] 24] 8 B |sO8/88 | 2, | Boe] 3 
mila yo; Ss jai Ss ja saiseagis.| § |e | 2 fasos< | 22 £5.:| ez 
2{2|2lel ze lel 38 (ol eelez=| sc] 4 | & | & (See]eee] 88 |@s5| £3 
ta | ca 5| 33 SEF (73) erer || seeeceh| ene S| |$80/883] ea /Ceg| $2 
2/0 /2/2|2| 85 |2| 88 |2| a3 |Sae| Be | 6 | 2 | & Esae5S| 249 | S28] 83 
22) 23 24 | 25 | 261 27 28| 29 30! 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 41 
43 32( 14) 789| 11 7106| 12 5030 LQ00 eal eee 1759 1017) eas oe 50 1919 
59} 120) 26) 1064] 22) 31900] 16} 14300] ..| .... 3500} 19000} ..... 1210 Dob awakes 276 429 1967 
150} 126 42) 2812! 16] 76400} 8] 28200] 12/189500} 409300] 762125] ..... 3173 O51 meee siete 355 1688 5553 
63 90 17) 1196} 14} 60200} 11} 11900] 3} 22000} 56500] 172000) ..... 2528 ZOO) ok Wi 680 1480 4954 
81 97 24) 1358) 19} 30073] 9 5000} 3} 20000} 56000} 40000] ..... 2207 i) ene ae 30 2252 
62) 115 30] 1222} 40} 56850] 14/ 17800} 1} 7500) 23000} 28000) ..... 2440 CS) ons 275 603 3363 
40 ike 15} 739! 8} 22000) 8] 10300) 1] 6000) 53000 6500) 2... 1480 GIP wes wae 95 149 1730 
! 53 57 20} 1273} 14] 31700} 14} 22000) ..| ... 1800} 21000] ..... 1927 Ad | We 269 1795 4011 
| 51 61 Olt LOMAS lis SOOO) LOler WSGO! 2c) Mes Da csalli- aveeteisll) Padlerces vanef 1553 1’) eee 991 1071 3632 
602} 715) 211/11110}162] 370129}102) 132090] 20]245000] 604100]1048625] ..... 18277 868}, 2941 7295 29381 
. 409| 514] 227/10791|165| 400056]107| 114530] 19|235500] 6150001138350] ..... 19240] 1293] ..... 4186 9808 34528 
CONFERENCE 
| 1927 Report 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
a7 * * * o* * 
| ra 45 28} 1207] 27| 44200} 13] 20000} 1 ...| 45000} 10000) ..... 1602 LOOM haste 468 203 3036 
4 94 Boe MOS TSO uocOLG! 441 TABOO lik tes ale atte Gicthcth tones 1500 66ST cet 70 497 2730 
9 57 46] 1880] 34) 115700) 22} 28500) 5) 35000} 160000] 85000) ..... 3342] 1538} ..... 264 618 5762 
16 34 ZO 24OH25\) cSoebUl Si LOO], Gal fcr Gecteendly  seces [la -Sk-s.cc 2202 540)... ee 344 3086 
14 38 23} 1109} 27]. 41300) 12} 12800] 1] 5000} 10000) 65000) ..... 2114 B25) we nes 32 607 3278 © 
| 43) 268] 160] 6597/146] 267266] 74] 90870) 7| 40000) 215000} 160000} ..... 10760} 4029) ..... 834 2269 17892 
: 368] 410} 185] 9661144] 260600] 73] 86650] 7] 40000] 215000} 160000] ..... 11619] 6100 643] 12108 2533 33003 
* From 1926 Report 
CONFERENCE 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
: 22 2 16] 1089] 7| 101400) 5 7800| 4] 30000| 373740| .....| ..... 1548 47 53 310 1958 
53 16 15| 808) 9] 62100) 6) 11200} 5} 40000) 165220) .....] ..... 1316 110 37 938 2401 
17 31 7| 367) 8] 17000} 10 GOOG a) See eh TSSSON eS thei 416 5) Mee, 181 630 
8 6 6| 281) 5} 11900} 4] 11200 BOO Raa oO 176 | ie eee 102 298 
7 24 8} 361} 7} 17900} 8} 10300 PARE) lect rot) | eae ENTE 443 27 102 524 1096 
107 79 52} 2906] 36] 210300} 33} 47100) 9] 70000) 583140} 175000} ..... 3899 237 i ae 2055 6383 
18 4 38] 2093] 33] 1382200] 30] 41500] 12] 62000] 231200] 175000 800 4040 BOB) ccc cor 17 1084 5344 
CONFERENCE 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
if 18 17, 658) 17; 45400] 14] 43250, 2] 18000) 52360] ..... 4021 1251; 2381 3131 292 289)" 5187 
4 9 19; 830) 23) 53800) 19] 35700) ..} .... SIGUN desert Ioana 2418 311 211} 1750 217 4907 
12 24 27| 686) 29] 76100} 26) 21600 L584ON eR eee 2138 143 467 207 1170 4125 
17} 51 63] 2174] 69} 175300] 59] 100550} 2] 18000} 75850) ..... 4021 5807} 685} 3809) 2249) 1669 14219 
39 51 76| 2554] 72| 176600| 58| 117050} 2| 18000} 71590] ..... 1777 6198 906 5719| 1078 8960 22861 
CONFERENCE 
1927 Report 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
4 4 13] 551] 10} 27360) 9 OOO betes] mittee | esta toeal] |omcr oto erer | |matara crete 779 21 15 DSO aieran's 945 
7 4 4) 105} 5} 17900) 6 BEEN EL. cae cenied) « seceae fl Sona iirn 687 29 9 BOY ies fly 
7 4 13] 380) 14) 33900} 17 SACOM Paha cece atc walin Gee we 892 9 BOWE cern u oats sic 4k 
6 12 1} 200) 22) 105600} 15} 12620) 7} 30000 2495| 19754 1204 103 Dbl SEO lens s es 
Ph 28 15} 495) 6} 12450) 4 ES BO We. dna A oy (Pe pein 1043 8 JH lieth cence’ MEO ote 
17 11 8) 192} 8 9100} 4 TSOO) SO TSOCOI ee led aes 293 6 13] ee aha ceyres 
48 63 54| 1833] 65] 206310] 55} 34520] 9] 45000) 93050) 32495) 19754) ....| 4898 176 99} 516) ..... ! 5AB89 
158 79 73| 2649] 68] 193610] 55} 32920] 91 45000} 87050) 38495 870 98} 8804 108 363| 1037 280{ 10592 
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3. Seoul Area 








JAPAN MISSION COUNCIL—JAPAN 


Unit of local currency is the yen, which equals 50 cents gold. 























. ORDAINED UNoRDAINED 
Misstonarmas or | Navionan Preacuers| Nationan Fess Tue CuristiAN ComMUNITY 
THE BoaRpD = —————— i PRHACHMES: N THER 
> MEMBERS ss ATIONAL 2 
Fx LOCAL WorkKERS Prey 
:| B}. OF CON- ExHorTERS E 2 o2 
1218! pprence | PREACHERS! Cj 5 ams Q 
MEN |WOMEN | a] "> 2 z, 4 pe | acs : 
DISTRICTS oo) S| 5 ge 18 |3e)/25) ae 
S13] e} 2 3 3 — |a_| £8 |Ss | 8° 
. is ~ ~ = - 
= e/ 2/2 4 mip [alate (PS & | 22/8/52 / #8 
|S ey) eh \|ee 3 S, 2 g £ Ro |olg | aS 
Els|elellisi=islZle/2| 8] 4 g |eg| $3 |S2| Se /ge8 
a=] SA slalea be i= 'S sae = le] os 
Sg eleleigigigia\e/8/2| 8] 2/8\2 2" |E2|22| zl seg 
S6IDIElZlelSl6/ea/o]/a}/a] < Zl/S/E /os|/a42/aes/as]eo0 
ap! 2434 4.5) Ge [so 10 ll 12 13 14 15: |] 16 17 18 19 20 21 
Shape Ree 4 a 1 iD 2 5 3] 1087} 828! 1915) ... 1915 
Ou Hokubu pres) : 3 Aly de 1 5 5 3} 816) 397) 1213) ... 1213 
Ou Nambu (Sendai). . 2| . 5 2 1 nt 7 1] 573) 241 814) ... 814 
ORV Ones aca caee 6| . 37 4 12 20 10] 3736) 1602) 5338) ... 5338 
Tokai (Yokohaima)..... 2| . 9 2 2 4 7) 1002} 225) 1227) -... 1227 
Wrst CoNFERENCE: 
Tvaskia North.tanm. «.s 10] . 10 diye. 2 4 2 5] 1345) 1099} 2444) ... 2444 
Kyushiu South........ 4). +) heal ie eae 1 2 6 5} 531} 4382 963). s28 963 
UICC Se es Te 5 Bh ane 3 10 2 4) 1199) 567) 1766] ... 1766 
hoo; Chooses). os stene es Palin Bel ras 9 1 1 ne 2) 428) 719) 1147) ... 1147 
talscisne atic: 14] 2) 15] ..| 31) 32) .. 86 il 9 24 24 5) Uae 40|10717}) 6110} 16827) ...| 16827 
ar Year (1926)..... 21] 2! 19! 2) 44] 321 .. 941 22 Gyil ace 1 eesicecd arin . 114968] 3892! 18860] ... 18860 





(a) These figures represent the districts of the Japan Methodist Church in which the Methodist Episcopal Church has work. The other dis- 
For complete statistics of the Japan Methodist Church, see table following Summary of General Statistics by Grand Divisions. 





























KOREA 
Unit of local currency is the yen, which equals 50 cents gold. 
Chem posers .ccterce 4 | 4 2 2 108}... 12} 1706}° 610} 2316} 1114 3430 
ARONA or cries canes 5 Site 20 1 TOLL ets 426} 108 534 
IBN Sites vicctete ne 3 1 2 65 2 14; 916) 315) 1231) 356) . 1587 
HON gSUnE Se horse sc cn woes de 1 37 1 4) 305} 140 445| 167 612 
Kangnoung ss, cc... 2: 2 1 1 15 1 5] 366} 117 483) 173 656 
WONG eenuiae ccomehes 3] eee 1 45 1 7| 439) 203) 642) 195 837 
Manchurlac. <i o.necee sce Qi — eal oe ys eee 2) 475) 91 566} 203 769 
Pyengyang. 00... 000s ce: 15 4 6 299 4 25| 3324) 787] 4111) 1146 5257 
DEOMI as yuan siecikeniccs 10 5 5 154 2 17] 1073) 390} 1468} 680 2143 
SUMO Ta nsoc a nO uegabU nee 4 1 1 45 1 7| 457! 194] 651) 234 885 
WOH tra crear nese erevscestroncee 4 2 1 38 2 6| 581) 417 998) 232 1230 
WANE DY ONE tele ia ccchiscniee 3 3 1 39 2 13] 937) 418} 1355) 374 1729 
Wichuns pees sacspeneca. 3 se eta 55 2 7| 362] 165 527| 257. 784 — 
Total SWac orion aqmcioa: 13} 5} 17| 1) 36) 55) .. 67 20 21 Aenea aaa 947 19} 126}11252) 3962) 15214! 5239) 20453 
Mast, Years... .be.sc. oe 14) 5) 18] 2] 39] 55} ..] 102 dh Sle eel ls eed 973} ...' 121|12568]23579| 36147] 5133] 41280 
II. SOUTHEASTERN ASIA MALAYA 
1. Singapore Area Unit of local currency is the Straits Settlements dollar, which equals 55 cents gold.’ 
Tnohste tes ews see acon 46). sna|| 2s! s2.'[ 1258]! °893] 1646)" a5 1797 
Kuala Lumpur.......... 14) | | 2. cP BIC li b50) es 751 ur 145 1524 
I EA YO Raa i Sees arma vei Sei obey They, 1323 
PONAUE Mer sre core oarokrne ee UG saree |e com n4o4 ae OO) 624 76 700 
Sarawak So PROM rae eee 20) 22.2] 2...) 224-1819)" 136) essa leeahe 2013 
DINGAVOLG So). cee ces nie ied 1G} S22.) el eel) MOOS SSO m1 S34 80 1314 
Motalierrer cae anc 22) 2] 21) 8] 53} 31] .. 21 13): 21 eee 126) ....] ...| ...| 5474] 1991| 7485] 120 1 
Last: Vearsa. sovde.n 24| 3] 20] 12] 59} 31] .. 21 13s 36] ....1  ...] ...| 6080] 2587] 8667 704 aot 
SUMATRA 
Unit of local currency is the Dutch guilder, which equals 40 cents gold. 
Totals tchs. oe eee Fe) Pa Fs C0) PR ee Aaa a eee Fae 10) 01. Sl 2 lc ANZ Oe OG ae 245 een 1437 
‘TLastyYear Vn eee | | | | | | 4| “al a | 14 a) ‘ | el 574] 2291 803] 107 910 
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METHODIST CHURCH—Easr anv West ConrerENcns (a) 


For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 











































































































eras SUNDES PRopERTY CoNTRIBUTIONS OF THE CHURCH ON THB 
CHOOLS (Loca Currency) Forrien Frevp (Loca Currency) 
Bg 8| 2g ek os DEBT 38 
a! S| 4, apres s Sk Si) ae Bs 
See yey 5 eho | ellee | cae se = lpesleg |B 1a s)2 
a /a/5|/2 |8| 38 g| 23 |282| 26 | 2 & |sSelsa | a, |sae| 8 
Blalos jes lesa seal sa| 2 | se | 2 fesces. | 28 | s8n| Ey 
«| 2| 2/2] se /2] 38 (Sl Be S25)] es | @ | 8 | S eegleze| Ss | SES] Se 
Oo 5 5 5 2s on ll Basi] 2/ 28 stiles ~~ = ~ 3 aae =, ‘30 esitoy 
S/S) 2] 2/2) 22/4] 22 |=| 23 | ese] f= | 2 | 2 | 2 esdisbe| Fe S25] ga 
ao 3 =} 3 +e a 4 ~.2 Pas! ~~. A=} ea Seoud a} or Pd 
2|6|2/ 2 |2| 86 |2z| di |2| 85 |Sah| de | S | 2] S lbSz85S| 28/225) Se 
22| 23 24 25 | 261 27 28| 29 | 30! 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 41 
207 2) 30) 3668] 12] ..... LS 2.eae 1} 16000 8000} 5263880 E 
199] 4] 19] 1657] 6] ..... Mite tees 1] 12230 145230] ..... "5288 1307 290 1169 3407 Dl 
: 2! AN enol) (0831) Tiles eee ah ees 1] 14504] 2... 10750| ..... 3808] 578] 166] 416] 1601) 6569 
24 29) 3365) 18] ..... bs ae 9} 58750/2500000} 175600] ..... 18794} 6200 1409} 2108) 13324) 41835 
58 10 14] 1353] 9) ..... Bi) cconenes 2} 60000) 2... 26300] ..... 7823) 1786 228 476 5291] 15604 
202 3 40)- 2550) 14) ..... 14 ee 4) 60000} 180000} 648000] ..... hepa 
51 11 E5)) 10051 <8) Pec. | arte ao MUST PR eed “tose. [aera See 300 tte aM 734 3088 eo 
oo 28 Za VIGT 12) n8 ees DH RRO200 | Ree PENT: eevee ll Aatoinoid .---| 22125) 19538 714} 3859 2901) 31552 
| 7 10 Si cOO mercer i | bloc DES ADO A eels ep ree oes Senet 2168 270 Breil aeticd 254 2730 
1289 96) 187)17141} 84) ..... ] | Rete 21/246661/2688000]1532260| ..... ...-| 83826) 19162 3867] 14866] 43106] 164857 
| 1295) 148! 309124502! 941 ..... ORs es 2112466611268800011532260! ..... .... 1176348] 12481 4703] 697741 13459] 276765 
' tricts are the territory of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and the United Church of Canada. 
_CONFERENCE 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
z is T t t tT 
64 ite 41| 1631) 64) 57031} 13 3480} 1] 26000) 10000} 51100 250 781| 4294 442 198 917 6787| 12638 
35 il 30} 1140} 21 9450] 11 A900 | en een eee om cee eye ae 110} 2778 143 105) 1741 1856 6623 
53 45 33) 1693] 45) 36745] 13 6550} 2} 16000} 50200} 21800 500 106} 2516 161 154; 4190 2089 9110 
10 10 24) 935) 25 8215) 8 S30 2d) fees S000}. Bienes 124 110; 1257 120 116 801 962 3256 
68 42 22; 895| 17) 13700) 6 LSDOW A ee A5OOTE ee ae 45) 1184 148 73) 1868 2328 5601 
23 26 36| 1419} 34] 20540) 8 4350] 3] 32000} 64400} 22400) ..... 600} 3172 256 239] 3253 5154) 12074 
23 ll 25) 969} 15 Sy At) fae b eee PP eects Wk ieonios WM Re NRE et 3 83 786 186 77 377 2907 4333 
223} 162) 131] 9709} 84) 242835] 36] 29400] 3] 55000} 339400) 213600 340} 1060} 18654] 1165 936} 6664) 19371] 46790 
95 87 62] 3408] 28] 399750) 19] 17750} 8]148000| 550000} 568700 1418] 1506) 9950 415 606} 9807] 28985} 497638 
23 27 30| 1142} 33] 17875} 10 2665} ..| ....] 31000} 17600 75 10| 2606 133 5) 467 1078 4377 
47 29 32! 1535] 26| 27680) 12 3140} 2] 25000) 25000} 21600) ..... «s.-| | 2445 253 129 677 2664 6468 
62 42 47| 2873] 47| 25105] 18 3765| 2] 15000) 36000) 28000 330 323] 4680 397 167} 3034 6029] 14307 
26 28 29| 1216] 43} 26055) 9 DOGO s8lG cetera duedec 2700 122 852) 2235 124 97 206 2339 5091 
: 752| 597) 542/28565/482) 8888811164} 84390] 21/317000|1110500) 947500 3159} 5586| 56557) 3943 2990} 34092] 82849] 180431 
971! 749] 615]/28906|487| 888881|157| 51833] 21|317000]1110500 947500| 4804| 3591| 75691 112] 14692) 46983] 107322| 244710 
* Repeated from 1927 Report. + Repeated from 1926 Report 
CONFERENCE 
| For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
| fear t t 
67 94 DOW 930K Lane 63704) 13}! 26250) 2) ass 8h ose ce]! eoaee 12000 50| 138877 151 232) 1160 2511) 17931 
107 83 17| 1206] 9] 66800] 9} 26900] 8] 65000} 400000) 195000 7358 506} 9324 88 405} 2050 3956} 15823 
94 68 ol 1Ose oO onesoy ob 15000) AN reas paar e] saewel|> eee es ....| 10477 20 449} 3001 4457| 18404 
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+ Repeated from 1921 Report 
MISSION CONFERENCE 
- For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
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PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Unit of local currency is the peso, which equals 50 cents gold. 
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Misstonarigs or |“ Nationat Preacners| NATIONAL ALL Tae Cristian ComMUNITY 
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III. SOUTHERN ASIA BOMBAY 
a Bombay Area Unit of local currency is the rupee, which for property valuation equals 3314 cents gold, and for 
(Basin shes once eee aes 1 ite Zn Zils | ily See (as a9) Se 20) eseeelienee 24) 203] 186 389| 160 540 
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GUJARAT 
Unit of local currency is the rupee, which for property valuation equals 3314 cents gold, and for 
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HYDERABAD 
Unit of local currency is the rupee, which for property valuation equals 3314 cents gold, and for 
Sida et. in ee es oa 1 1 2| 2 3 2 3 80 5 4| 872] 7828 
Hyderabad: Telugu oan: £ 3} 3 3 2 =e or) aoe ae 
Page tinduean Se te ae a ee a) 24 a 2) Ae 
Bironch ais, acco aac ieee: ere | ae) aa | Ale 1 EYa epoewedl ger 5 a i 
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se ‘ aia vice viacenca cen rite oe ; eam OO] sean 14 24) 1994/10005] 11999] 3672] 15671 
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i Se ae 5 a4. St al ail wl a] asl el al a eee 35 
ae ee ee BL at st <:] 12] 1a] 2] 9] aldol ida] izsl_... | Sel tial eonploameal aoicultteaal eae 
; ‘ SOUTH INDIA 
Unit of local currency is the rupee, which for property valuation equals 3314 cents gold, and for 
Bangalore............... 2 2) ..) 4] 9 3 1 29 4 
"i nee ee 36] 610] 570] 1180] 404) 1584 
eee ; : peas : : ‘ : : 3 Etsy 14 oe 2 13} 267) 4514] 4781] 1648] 6429. 
alba Nee 1 +l es plea 5 i 46]... 4 45| 435] 3753] 4188] 1165} 5353 
Matas ee es 4 4 rs fe fe 3 3 : 2 eee 4 14) 527] 3786] 4313] 1193} 5506 
Ralihur ao bea barcek 1.) dsal Seale 1 a1 rR 
1 Be als 41 1 9} 143] 2883] 3026] 1084} 4110 
Totals2 << emeee occer 11 goon ori 22) 19) .. 16 11 2 202 50} 1 
74| 3047/18558] 21605) 7386; 28991 
Last Year. J2.ccaree 10! ..1 10 20) V7 15 8 31 224 65| 224] 28691188571 21726! 7251] 28977 


' CONFERENCE 


_ For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
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| Bapmisus | SunpAY PROPERTY ConTRIBUTIONS OF THE CHURCH ON THE 
ScHoois (Locan Currency) Forrien Firevp (Loca, Currency) 
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| 2858] 23261 4051324541279} 611889] 96] 120896! 14/203400| 417928] 406400] ..... 450] 66610 114 1193] 37407| 18804] 124128 
CONFERENCE 
| contributions (Cols. 36-41) 27 cents gold). For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
| ol 28 33] 794] 1 30.05) Is YT C0 00) RR | (es 29500] ..... Serle a set 15 169 4 46 1355 
| 23 37 28| 831] 6} 389000) 6} 255000) ..| ....] ¢.... 145500] 147650} 1500) 15379} 2399 505) 4858) 13881) 37022 
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Ih 
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| CONFERENCE 
_ contributions (Cols. 36-41) 27 cents gold. For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
| 47| 205| 229) 7715) 4| 22800) 5] 39500] 2] 45000) 204047) 30000] ..... 8941 153 324 64 9482 
| 431} 570} 206] 6925] 9] 47500} 3) 18500] 2] 26500} 116500} 293500) ..... 7407 151 447 1511 9516 
. 20) 126 57| 3232) 5 6500) 1 BSOO) el hes SOON Peace Bek ie 2421 8 OO|isiearali sarsteks 2459 
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| 708| 1072] 710}25644] 20] 95900] 22] 69350] 6] 89500] 369437] 365000} 35488 23138 337 1266 | eed eenlle aes 24741 
- CONFERENCE 
contributions (Cols. 36-41) 27 cents gold. For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
352] 194 SOP S28 bh es ss 34) 17977] 1| 10500} 32000) 59500 6616; 5000) 3625 112 111 22h meee 4370 
147} 193 Ne) BOUL sees ay ee 20} 49690} 2) 47000) 127000} 172400} ..... 86564] 1108 100 JO8h 25 1341 
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vis 54 25) 182) 2 108]: 7]| 18746) ..| ....}) 33000) ..... 20810 841 18 26 ete pte tele 885 
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1049] 1149] 470] 7837| 7| 49858] 88] 174766] 8|135500] 362500] 384995] 127782] 2310] 14987 184 1092 326 4008| 20597 
CONFERENCE 
contributions (Cols. 36-41) 27 cents. For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
8 23) 104] 2788) 8] 33735] 3 750| 3| 31750] 260525) 243400) 71727 4285 216| 2262 1725 8488 
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2. Calcutta Area 








BENGAL 


From Conference 


Unit of local currency is the rupee, which for property valuation equals 3344 cents gold, and for 
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Bnvligh ) oe. eee a8 Pa 4 5 16} 396} 119 515} 244 759 
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Birbhum’ 255.055 se. 03 By ithe efeitos 5 a ll 7 17) 257 52 309} 123 432 
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BURMA 
Unit of local currency is the rupee, which for property valuation equals 3314 cents gold, and for 
Pegu-Burmese........... Oe Al 1H | comes pionee4 $4 [aes 2 2 2] 192] 196 388 76 464 
Rangoon-Burmese........ Ble a) s LO 6p 3 19 8] 252) 289 541 83 628 
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CENTRAL PROVINCES 
Unit of local currency is the rupee, which for property valuation equals 3314 cents gold, and for 
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LUCKNOW 
Unit of local currency is the rupee, which for property valuation equals 3334 cents gold, and for 
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sontributions (Cols. 36-41) 27 cents gold. For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
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*Repeated from 1927 Report 
/ 
CONFERENCE 
Pe pibutions (Cols. 36-41) 27 cents gold. For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
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66 34 16) 647) 2 2000] 4} 7000) 1) 17000 CL, (Ne Eee als ties 2451 78 167 315 762 3773 
117 79 58] 3312} 10] 327600] 15) 105500] 7/111500}1151750| 708000} 211820} 6863] 16718] 1197 2748) 2189 8551 31403 
83 69 59! 3082! 10! 327600! 14! 100150' 6] 97500'1058750! 708000! 218683! 15007! 14100 257 3601! 3766! 8872 30596 
CONFERENCE 
sontributions (Cols. 36-41) 27 cents gold. For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
8 15 68] 1135] 5] 14500) 3) 20000; 2) 18000) 42700) 58788 2590 1307 61 265 187 1820 
24 24 27| 487) 3 4600) 4 CU) etal | Sena eae 56 1200) 2... 295 12 52 10 369 
8 15 36] 455) 2 3000} 3] 18900} 1] 16000} 18525) 40000) ..... 1448 35 153 191 1827 
23 46 57| 1211] 10} 62000} 12) 113900} 7] 95000} 209850} 217000) 113000 5325 762, 1416 1646 10668 
20 68 51} 704) 3 7700| 14} 35260] 2] 22000} 48950) 35500] ..... 2462 91 248 148 393 3344 
2 12 37| 632} 1] 12000} 3] 32800} 1] 18000) 12700] 64350) ..... 1101 32 105} .. 171 1402 
85} 180! 276] 4574) 24) 104100} 39] 227360] 13/169000| 327781] 416838) 115590 11938 992 2239) 1663 2598 19430 
91] 241] 289] 8131! 23! 102900! 39! 224360] 131169000! 372377] 389130] 118390 11138! 1235 1986! 1020 2430 17809 
CONFERENCE 
sontributions (Cols. 36-41) 27 cents gold. For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
59 56 SOINLOSUL = ot San 3 6400] 2| 22900} 40390| 53000) 16860) 4867) 2029) .... 315 OOl were ates 2434 
59 72 35] 1173} 3 4125] 16) 47550} 1] 11000) 16000 9200 22ION Os aa 590)... 206F? 8 2.1 ea 796 
81} 104 37| 1106} 1 1090} 2 CO fit |e Bea CG eee Pannen 988) oas0 DED iicretaveliacrexeti 1012 
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3. Delhi Area INDUS RIVE! 
Unit of local currency is the rupee, which for property valuation equals 33} cents gold, and f 






































, ORDAINED UNoRDAINED 
Misstonaries or |“ NationaL PreacHERs| NATIONAL eee Tae CuristiAn Community 
THE BoarD = ——— | ePemoumes |e rae = 
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Sindh Baluchistan........ OT ee] 32 4) 1 6 i 2 2 19] 5... ]--..3] <..|. 824) 711) 1535] 1656s 
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NORTH INDI 
Unit of local currency is the rupee, which for property valuation equals 33) cents gold, and fo 
Bareilly P Reautiet anor 3 3] 1] 7| 9 7 ie Bee 32 3 25 92] 5287| 5089] 10376] 4725] 1510 
WSMOE re bios s cca oe alae es a er 2 10 6 15 2 6 28] 2652) 7149) 9801) 4493) 1429 
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NORTHWEST INDIA 
Unit of local currency is the rupee, which for property valuation equals 3314 cents gold, and fo 
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IV. Africa. ANGOLA MISSION 
Repeated from 


1. Cape Town Area Unit of local currency is the 
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* Repeated from 1925 Report. : 


CONFERENCE 


contributions (Cols. 36-41) 27 cents gold. For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 




























































































Baptis SUNDAY PROPERTY ConTRIBUTIONS OF THE CHURCH ON THE 
MS | ScHooLs (Locat Currency) Foreign Frevp (Loca Currency) 
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* Madar Sanitarium—68,000 rupees valuation, 60,000 rupees debt 
CONFERENCE 
contributions (Cols. 36-41) 27 cents gold. For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
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CONFERENCE 
contributions (Cols. 36-41) 27 cents gold. For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
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754| 1684] 257) 8445) 2] 24500} 32) 108750] 2] 25000) 163700} 143600) ..... 6966} 193 BIO| versions 154} 7592 
576| 787| 143) 2944! 2] 23000] 6} 45000] 2] 45000} 118936] 192879 4434 152 Oli) Merge 159} 5110 
721| 815} 117} 3846) 1 6000) 4} 9700) . vesa\< 20000) ese... 2129 36 ti!) Meeoee 10] 2225 
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3404| 6214] 1080/31638| 17) 173967] 72} 342265] 9]150000| 474911) 676179) ..... 34531} 907 17 G| Wes etek: 1709} 38900 
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CONFERENCE 
1927 Report 
United States gold dollar 
NN: ————— —— 
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CONGO MISSION 


Repeated from 


Unit of local currency is the Belgian franc, which equals 5 cents gold. 
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Misstonarres or | % Nationa, Preacsers| NATIONAL ALL Tun Curistian Community 
THE BoarD = SS | UB EE N ae) = 
a fe MEMBERS |, ooay, AND Weoceone a 
-| 2] OF con- ExHORTERS ea ae | ba Roi) 
|] S| yerence | PR2ACHERS eee OME Aged fo 
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| a m a Ss 
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a] o|-2| s = = g es Bo | dO Pee 
3 Sl e\'s| a gsileigyls s | Sa] 52 |/Cslee 
m3/.8 alo = 2 3 o Q = Bm | Ory s 
: Elalelelligitieiele/21 38 | 4 g [-aa|es|o3/ 83 |Cg 
S(S\E/S/B/e/2ls1S12/3| 8] 318] € |2%|28|S2| 21 S83 
SIS/Elalsl[SlS/B/6 / 42/2] 2] 2 lS] [Ss |aa2lasi[as leo? 
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Elisabethville-Luba.......] Z| | 7] | 16 iO 1 sae seats! Ti Tienes 60| ...] 608] 837] 1445) ... 1445 
Lunda-Chiokwe.......... cay Hel BR te aa) ag reve | ete Mies ote | 1 52 199) 310) 509 509 
Total...... | ao] a] 9] 2] ga] ..] .. i] Sele elk ob 112| ...| 807| 1147} 1954|...] 1954 
ne Wear: hi scl LOWMAN Sle 2t 2212 2 il Lees 74 14 9} 299) 361 660 47 707 
RHODESIA 
Unit of local currency is the pound sterling, which equals $4.86 gold. 
Mirewatinne coccinea ee 1 fh eel ots | itt ees 1 32 ...{ 797] 760) 1557) 477] 2034 
IMCORO feta if ctescistc nesters 1 alt coo ee ( wi ae Re 26 168} 459 827) 102 729 
INadiries.. picvelci occ i 1 eae) tice [ia ners 1 33 655| 667) 1322) 320 1642, 
Old Umtali..... 4 3] 2) 9} 4 Bl ome 45 1164} 823} 1987] 539 2526 
Reusapi. . . . ae el hove Lutes 1 1 26 753} 639} 1392) 454 1846 
LOE. eens 2 2, 4) 3 ses 30 1338] 1062} 2400} 920 3320 
orale (202 7S ae of ..| 7] 3/19] 40]... of 2] 2 192 | ...] 4875] 4410} 9285] 2812] 12097 
ast sVear tcc. ee eee 12| 1} 8} 3] 24] 16] 1 7 1 159 4 13] 4618] 3916| 8543] 2306] 10840 
SOUTHEAST AFRICA 
Unit of local currency is the 
Inhambane See 4 4 106 8] 1553] 4274] 5827 6827 
Limpopo..... Tee bed: x 1 76 ...| 885} 2090} 2975 2975: 
Transvaal...... 2). 2 89 1145] 1849} 2994 2994 
Totalic..se LN Sa al 2 vA he Reese 271 8| 3583] 8213) 11796 11796 
Last Year 1-8) LP az 3 5 3 282 8| 3434] 8368] 11802 11802 
LIBERIA 
Unit of local currency is the ; 
IEA RAS He ean) Rea cc a ee an BA init ee LS) anes ae 21 yan 1138] 428] 1566 21 1587 
Cape Palmas. oi. hc.c0 asia if TE 3 4 5 14 20 34 70 1 8] 2685] 881) 3566] 107 8673 
IBN COASte oe: tcnnicioae artes if Teel 2 6 5 ay Boke 20}. ties 25 8} 2670] 871) 3541] 136 3677 
Montserrado. ............ realli Diesen os 10 6 3 12 3 21 3}.- 14] 1773] 187) 1910 58 1968 
MOLES 4s, Sate ene ps yes Ua |) a 33 16 23 32 78 91 29 30} 8266] 2317] 10583] 322) 10905 
iLastiVear: 5.2. 6h 4} 2) 5] 3] 14 36 8 isis 83). PAS 29 34| 7187] 2308] 9495) 258 9753 
V. LATIN AMERICA MEXICO 
1. Mexico City Area Unit of local currency is the peso, which equals 50 cents gold. 
Cenirale- reer nae CH eal: 3 oan teeta pe ae) 13 4 3 13 13 10 20) 2369] 2135] 4504 45 4549 
INorbhernite see <a od clelens Pet WAS | rtel teen MEN ered gee 8 4 5 6 10. 20 5 9| 675) 575) 1250 15 1265 
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Last Year 3}. 2] 6 10] 20] 3 36 inl en ane 37 69 22 53| 4782] 4937| 9719 95 9814 
2. Buenos Aires Area CENTRAL AMERICA 
Unit of local currency is the 
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CostatRicn snes cman ct PWN al a 4 1 NR 1 SI 0 sal 21 79 ta 924 LM 236 
Totalies.cceemyentr 4; 1} 4) 2) 11 Ef 7 Pe eba 1 Qe aks 4) 157) 318 475 25 500 
Wastay cara tw mito 4 21 51 51 15 Yee 3 1 3 3 15} 211| 226 437 64 501 
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! 1926 Report 

















For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 




















B SUNDAY PropmrtTy ConTRIBUTIONS OF THE CHURCH ON THE 
APTISMS | ScHOOLS (Locan Currency) Forzien Freup (Loca, Currency) 
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MISSION CONFERENCE 


For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
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_ MISSION CONFERENCE 
| United States gold dollar 
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119} 154 74| 2313) 32 1350} 2 150} 2} 6500 LOOD)| se eGR Se 1482; 20 188 bys) eres cine 1865 
253 10 | eae | ps3 1800) 2 600} 1} 10000 BOO Fternces| ahoen a 3485 29 49 ATBY os hae 4038 
523} 351) 204] 7130)100 7000} 7 1025] 9] 45250} 46000} 25000) ..... | 7220 95 484) 2150) ..... 1949 
-287| 188] 185) 6645}103 6760| 7 1025| 8| 44750) 45500] 25000] ..... 3303 99 211} 1070 1487 6170 
CONFERENCE 
United States gold dollar 
28 21 17| 1291| 24| 26750] 4 Fy I Gh IE | ES EERE (ae) BUSI beret ieee 546 63 1187 
131} 107 27| 1285} 23} 33610} 7 2910} 3} 18000} 34803) .....] ..... 1079 GRID BsSabe 2289 302} 4305 
59] 136 8| 470) 16} 16750} 5] 16750) 2] 3000 ASOD Getas| veterans G64iee. ee 1'8s sary 650 20 1334 
66 58 24) 2030] 25) 129355) 2 5000) 4] 40000) 45365) .....] ..... 3164] 1837 194] 14465 865) 20525 
284) 322 76| 5076} 88] 206465) 18] 27885} 9} 61000} 84473) .....] ..... 5485) 2472 194) 17950 1250| 27351 
437| 258 76| 5164] 74] 156797] 20| 14685] 9] 46000] 129675] .....] ..... 6249| 6267 989} 3994 1297| 18796 
CONFERENCE 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
151| 186 31| 2731| 27| 363250] 15| 79200} 1) 40000 3000] 684000] 12573] 1000) 15651 852 4731| 2631 4037| 27902 
38 61 20} 1029] 17) 89200] 10} 61500] .. 146450} 100000 600} ....| 6570 860 3828] 2438 2732| 16428 
99} 199 36] 2267| 24) 171500} 7) 35000] 1 338500] 136500] 47914) 11824) 10798) 1114 4163} 7300 1829] 25204 
288] 446 87| 6027| 68} 623950] 32] 175700] 2} 40000] 487950) 920500! 61087) 12824) 33019) 2826] 12722) 12369 8598) 69534 
178} 383 84| 6309] 71| 739700] 35] 201660} 2| 40000} 628500] 920500] 69996] 14420] 36052} 2670 3217| 7367 6182| 55488 
MISSION CONFERENCE 
United States gold dollar 
19 9 6} 402) 3] 21000) 1 500] 4] 15000} 41000) .....) ..... eee BO iif t Sete x meee 331 813 
3 12 4| 451} 4! 17000) 2 2500} 2} 7000 BOON Viv dal Myeoeca pets PL SD ctl eared 300 110 650 
22 21 10} 853) 7} 38000} 3 3000} 6] 22000) 44500} .....] ..... FV PH ce SRA ae oe 300 i 1463 
61 27 111 635] 6] 28500) 3 4000! 6! 22000] 38500: ..... 1000 890 TSS Gis Lee 679 1754 
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BOLIVIA. MISSION 


Repeated from 
Unit of currency is the 














: OrDAINED UNORDAINED 
Missionarigs oF | 7 | Nationa, Preacuers| NATIONAL os Tas Caristian Community 
THE Boar = jporoemeceernsy wormrmernrene (WC Pree =—— 
: MEMBERS AND re 
re LOCAL WorkErs ae 
wo {p| &] OF CON” | preacmmrs EXHORTERS ete Sale 
MEN |WOMEN | 4] > * FERENCE Z 3 eae s 3 
mes a ‘ 
DISTRICTS 8) = ES 3 3 28 . 2/38 
S| Slee 2 g g [Se | 8S led /Se 
uc 2/3) 's a a a 2 ey aS |Og ons) 
2 S51 chsy| eek eel zZ fe} Zz S = Sa} wi | BS 
31.8 Olsl/se| 3s]3 a a 2 a selms|]soylos 
a 8 g| 2 ai § EN ees & 3 & 2 4 8 23 gc =e 83 3s 
S| So) 5 |) S| 2) 2) = 2 2 ae g Bis SE/S5/a8/$8 
S\SlelalelslSi2|/6|/2/2] 2] 2/S/e |Ss/e2 (68 | ae |sss 
1 213)4]5)]6]7]8 | 9 10 ll 12 13 14 15 | 16 17 18 19 20 21 
PMO tal Meares ciasiccivacues tl 26) 46) PSS hes PA eye Were fee el ae 5 2 (a 2 1; 114 26 140 34 174 
Last Year (1922) | 2 101 : 10] 31] . | 1 3| il a = er 3 rr 10 59 35 94 3| 102 








f NORTH ANDES 
Unit of local currency is the sol, which equals 45 cents gold. 
33; 514] 518] 1032 

















Ue ag eee aes | eee alwre: 8} 210] 396 
GaSe ane aaa gat | ag salle 41| 724] 914] 1638] 17] 1685 
Last Near 12| g87il g7sl 1749| 931 1949 
CHILE 


From 1927 Report 
Unit of local currency is the Chilean peso, which equals 124% cents gold 

































































































Norbhermiagee..:-..itee ashe. 2} 3] 3 358) 525 883} 205 1088 
Centtal ees Hh ete re 3} 1) 4] 8) 16 691] 620} 1310) 219 1529 
Concepcion so.)5.66 scenes 1 a 4h Si) 414 758] 850! 1609) ...| 1609 
MOUGHETA ace eee cas pi WP He ee! 641) 703) 1344) ... 1344 
IMazellancerrak yy eerie: el es ae 63} 107 170 170 
PROGAL j.c0.<csp eect 6} 9} 14) 15] 44 ...|...] 2511) 2805) 5816) 424) 5740 
Last: Year ehh sons 13] 8! 20] 15] 56 1 31 2524] 2799) 5323] ... 5323 
EASTERN SOUTH 
Unit of local currency is the Argentina paper peso, which equals 42.4 cents gold. 
Buenos Aires............ Oo) 2) 8) 1) 17) th) 2 PAM ASA 4 19 2 24 17 25| 2282} 828) 3110] 981 4091 
INonthertin ct nce ee Bel (ees ieee (Oates fe ao es Le oe 3 13 3 24 23 23) 1648} 919} 2567] 801 3368 
SUSE TEs (gan mee pe ee a) RP) (i | eat as Sees 6 Dl) mercies 8 69 8| 1450} 448} 1898] 232 2180 
DOUG Erna Ey teres Ae ecrsens es Wb eric EE wees Mose pare Bien tee Lm scr ees 6 12 14) 138 97 235} 100 335 
UV OR teers Bon ieee Fret He Ste] Py nt| eee A ee a fleet ee Lt cas, 11 15 11} 219) 2038 422| 158 580 
otal Ge ye ee 2 6 8} 3) 17] 13) 2 Oo) ens 14 35 5 73] 136 81] 5737] 2495} 8232] 2272) 10304 
Bast Weares2 ae. 8 AP nlld di Go 36 1 9 31 10 79 80| 1141 5706! 2444] 8150! 1841 9991 
VI. EUROPE AND NORTH AFRICA BALTIC AND SLAVIC 
1. Stockholm Area Repeated from 
Unit of currency is the 
NSS HHONIA 5 cie.njese coves trae 780} 200) 980] ... 980 
a a ES 4| 418] 151] 569] °..| 569 
Tithwanis ere =...2825..0e 2) 205} 104) 309) ... 309 
edad hee: he i 9] 1403] 
Tast}Year.. 20... 24. 1 5 1078 ig 
DENMARK 
Unit of local currency is the crown, which equals 27 cents gold. 
and aot aG Soe 1G lige a iter 1) Gene 1 10 || e628 84| 1612; 466] 2078 
eriaste Rett o. one LD Be SU he sre ate tenes Diy ee ee ela 63] 1211] 486) 1697 
OOEROIR Ses ake ee ie 5 WI Re pels lea 1 12) ...| ...| 1147] 121] 1268) 497 1765 
Totalen nde ee 35) ...| . 1) ...) 2] 231 ...| ...] 38931 26s! aooal 144g! 5540 
Last Year (1924)... BG leaves bess ell ees 3 ...| ...| 39981 3151 4313] ...1- 4818 
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CONFERENCE 
1927 Report 
United States gold dollar 












































SBAPrisns eleay Property ConTRIBUTIONS OF THE CHURCH ON THE 
‘CHOOLS (Locan Currency) Forrien Freup (Locan Currency) 
8 8 B Aa > DEBT 38 
zg S| we Bell tes a g = ae £8 
siaieis [ele [3] $8) See! 38 B lessise 18 [8.8] 8 
a} a. || 8 |8|8 |s| 2/222| 82/1 2 es |eSeiee | 3 | Sea] S 
A/a |S|S lals ja salses si] s | w | & egdise | 82) se") 2. 
: «| 2) ele] se l2| 38 [2] selse=| eo] 8 | & | s [Seslses| 88 oss) S3 
-a|2| 2) 8/3] g2 |3| 34 [S| 22/222] ac | 2 | 3 | & Pesleee] ae legs] os 
3 g | 8 |8| 28 |e] £2 || fe | S88] B= | = 8 | 2 |S8d/e88]e28/o2.4| 38 
.5| 2 Ss BK $4/)84.5) B.. ; SRg>/SSA/FE/Seag] Ss 
2/5 |2/ 4/2/85 |2| 8 |2| 5 |ee| BE | S | 2 | & Ssal853| 28/325] Ss 
22| 23 24 25 |26| 27 28| 29 30] 31 32 33 84 35 36 37 38 39 40 41 
, 28 ‘S40 hs /| ORR ok A) ete, 2) eee (it ee i ee AOL onal aan) 0 eaeres 500 4 500 
: S | 8| 380 | eedeus s | : | does oe 550000 45000 y | 500| | » Bore | F ‘| hi Nara | 500 
ISSION CONFERENCE 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
5 17 9} 615) 1 BL a eee fC esc 2000 496 213 709 
me ee | S000 ff 3a) 2000) sy ae er Slime 
| 56 ot et Ge Me ENP Siaktecs _ 1700 (111 1000 250 Ls) (een Oy, Race scutes 74 
8 73 19] 1056} 1 S000) ee oe 1} 1700 9000) 5... 250 tied I hehopaees 2.27 | enna | neces 783 
: 21 76 231 1201| 11 25000] ..| ..... 1l 8720! 93421] 80000 2188s 11444] 7035 203 121| 3648 3424 14431 
CONFERENCE 


nd Conference Minutes 
‘or equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 


500000] ..... 






26582 
























30) 56 40000] 2|125000/1090000] ..... 12000 2827| 37379 
121); 58 AAGOO) oe Sec ALOOOO)® ce al tos. atid heres 1135} 19042 
29) 76 or -|8000000} ..... con ....| 2498] 23624 
38 12 Aa |) ecole ta cee lees are eg Sea SPae seat 560 6763 
196) 250 44|1348450| 11) 193970) 2)125000)5000000} ..... ee ...-| 9085) 113390 
4211326000} 17| 262000! 11100000!50000001_..... nari carvesed bau eon. 109552 





AMERICA CONFERENCE 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 


28; 100| 42) 3192] 16)1648500) 10] 400000] 4)150000| 544000) 186000 

24) 181) 37} 2275) 20) 422820) 11) 217500 25000} 155000) 4040} 15550} 33496} 1197) 2128) 14331] 21299) 72451 

4| 40} 22) 1601] 14] 965900) 8] 138900} ..| ....] ..... 950000] 48000} 12684] 25675) 2102) 3579) 1492) 6710) 39558 
MieetGy 10) TS7a) zi) 84000) ~ 5}! 60000} =.) ee.) ee ee ea 1591) 6841] 505) 1151] 17826) 2930} 29258 
eS 30) 10) G684)' | 4)-°°76400) 4) 59500). .) ws.) nee | oe ee 941) 7472) 852 222} 1015) 2232) 11798 


8125] 613197620 38] 875900} 4/150000} 569000] 1291000 47486]131049} 7030) 14691} 42061} 83547] 278378 
24883/130614| 6818! 17617! 36028] 67652) 258729 


8607! 57|2984900| 37! 847828! 4} 45000! 27830011291000 












16720) 57565 7397 125323 
























MISSION CONFERENCE 


1925 Report 
United States gold dollar 








28) 1662] 5) 67000) 6) ..... del) poca| | ALLL Us Wewor |uboeoue Oe|e URHIY4 paneer Lo oneal fe racboe 596 
16] 978] 4) 181000} 7| ..... Be ye LOOUO |" seam |) ante: vam ||| LOO] y27e-5 54) 500) ..... 1560 
12} 660) 2] 62000) 2) ..... nl Pobeney (h CLULLU ee Gecbell ocaor pony-|| pe O20 PAM SARA crs cxcte 668 
“WE 56] 3300 rei 310000} 15} ..... wel) aeoeel|) CAUU00 Pe aeeers | eaume soa er led ae Loge 126} 500) ..... 2824 
50| 3272] 11] 310000! 15) ..... Daler ee 20000. psc te ra stes avert NUE ones SO | errs iertares 191 








* Included with Churches (under same roof) 





























CONFERENCE 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
48 22) 1209) 14) 892940; 9) 545080] ..| ....| 188980) ..... 33748| 8918 345537| 394109 
4 5} 108500] ..; ....| 397000} ..... 285033 25296] 5929 4988 55699 91912 
30 Rc olbacsoue A 270662)| 2s . 295191 22440) 4760 3733 64373 95306 


30] 16} 1216) 9} 425900 
108} 56} 3617} 38/1811440 
4905| 37|1759820 

















465609' 581327 


81484| 19607] 14627 
3053881 433582 


0580] ..} ....| 856642) ..... 1218928 
nae 85139| 27496| 15559 


24| 865280 11589450]... 873089 
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FINLAND SWEDISH 


Unit of local currency is the Finnish mark, which for property valuation equals 19 cents gold, and for 



























. ORDAINED UNorDAINED 

Missionaries or |“ Nationat Preacuers| Nationa ee Tue Caristian Communtry 

THE Boarp = ar ee Of ag Me o = 

: MEMBERS AND NAL SF 

a LOCAL Workers “ea 

-| B| OF CON- ExHorTERS E 2 Sod 
v=) Ee o FERENCE PREACHERS O° & wot Q 
MEN |WOMEN } 7}, 4 2 pele x @ 
DISTRICTS oo |S | E § 12 |s3/5e] a8 
|g] e z 3 2 |7=| 28/2820 
S 4/8\/-5| 8 S q 2 pe | &s On| se 
s Seis) fap |e ieee ore tae a | Sh | ee | a8 | ee 
Bl8 Tlai=| ee |e | es a g |aalBs/e5| 83/88 
glelsisisigiz|2l@|2/2/ 2] 214/828] 22 lst lee lags 

o| >] wo iI 2 ° rs) eo = 
Slelelalelslaielé/F/2] 2] 2)s/e lés|/é2/88/as(ss4 
1 2l3l4i5\e61718| 9 | 10] 11 | 12 | 33 | 14 | 15 | 16] 17-1 18 | 19.1 20 [a 
Fae Ole a 10 ~:|_ 679]. 44) 0723)". 
ace oe Jalegal lek eet ised este oe oi 2 T{] 456} 59) 515] ...| BIB 
Miia seta a eas aca] | oe ghee 12 1135| 103} 1238] ...| 1238 
Tt vons: ip tee ton Se eee 10] 1 7 461{ 53] 5141 ...1 514 















FINLAND 

Unit of local currency is the Finnish mark, which for property valuation equals 19 cents gold, and for 

Bastornec esis vc heeit me es ot eee po eee ee 10)” el een ae By ° ee 3) 1104) 587) 1691 37 1728 
Western aes anareiateeipraiers ard ce) (as femal pres (rar ee cal Pelee 10 oe eee | ae 1} 708) 120 828 3 831 
Total...te.ccsceeeeed cf toledo] tt. 20of lw.) a0] ....) 4"... 4] agiel 207] 235i0) 0240) ae 
Last Year. cans ccaes Se ee cae ae ae 10[ 3 VA lle ee Mec ee irs 1} 1073! 669] 1742 40 1782 
NORWAY 


Unit of local currency is the crown, which equals 26 cents gold, 


110) 3103) 253) 3356) 3846) 7202 
..{ 1034] 133] 1167| 530| 1697 
59| 2803] 207/ 3100] 2875| 5975 
ae 7623| 7251] 14874 
7610! 1141! 8751 
































SWEDEN 
Unit of local currency is the crown, which equals 26 cents gold. 

* * * * * * * E 
Northern stos%.aedet ons Sen en rt ee eee St 21 Ah Se oe 1 32 1 2) 1985} 115) 2100) ... 2100 
SSUGEN <cts coer See Pins) Meee eed We eee 28 7 ‘ 1 2 eee 19] 4257) 231) 4488) ... 4488 
Boutwern lj hiceerteeae..t US ieee cst 3| ia 31 2 Ol ed 44 2) ...| 3909] 267) 4176) ...) 4176 
Wiesterni.'s cratic. cece. = SB) ees ea Uae 38 5 3 1 65}, Rais: 14} 4312) 314) 4626) ... 4626 
Motall 5. trac cea. Ss a tl WO (eee hese 118 18 7 5 194 3} 35)14463] 927] 15390) ...] 15390 
Last Years an..o. 5.5 BAD nalts alee 141 21 6 13 1S0l ee. 38}15497| 975] 16472} ...| 16472 





RUSSIA MISSION 


Unit of currency is the 











fast voor G08). Pal dol eit A oe ee 
¢ 1927 Report. * 1919 Report. 
2. Paris Area BULGARIA MISSION 


Unit of currency is the lev, which equals 1.35 cents gold. 





' MISSION CONFERENCE 


_ contributions (Cols. 36-41) 234 cents gold. For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
oe I ES a EE ee 























| Barnes uspay PROPERTY ContTRIBUTIONS OF THE CHURCH ON THE 
CHOOLS (Loca Currency) Forrien Fretp (Locan Currency) 
3 8] 8 a) Aas DEBT 38 
i) 3 st =| 
2 g BS 6 S| oy B) Sei iss on as => 8 Rlea io 32 a! @ 
& sis] 38 2| 3 S| os | os] ge & |REe/ss g Z| § 
a1 31 8| 3 s| = 8} 23 /2583/ 44] 8 & 1805/88 | oa, | BHS| 3 
/ Bl AO) S jars ja) Sessa sc) 2 2 | & |eed/s2 | 82) SS") 2. 
3s] 3/3] 3, |3| 33 |e] ge|sn@| zo] & | & | ws [Seslees|/s2/CE5| £3 
| SB] 3|s/5| $2 |5| 22 |2) $8 /Se8] 22 | 3 | =] 8 Aselave! Be | Sse| ® 
8/3 4 ale| 22 |@ ge (=| 22 |fes| & | & | 2 | & Reslces| Ss S82] Ss 
: . Q . o & . = 
3/3 $ 5138 | 5] $2 |$s-2] 3. 4g ‘a |S20/83E) FS |Seg] 8s 
3/0 /2/ 24 |4)/ 85 [2] aa |2| 8S Gaa| Se | 6 | 2] 8 Sasl8S3| 28 |S25| &s 
22] 23 | 24 | 25 |261 27 |28| 29 1/301 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 41 
es 6 15} 1119) 10}3580991; 7)1000000) ..]} ....] ..... +++] 891860] 45895)252643) 14330, 35732)210116) 818843)133u664 
| 12] 1009} 9)1792133) 7} 450000] ..} ....] .....] ..... 404900) 8880139398) 4453] 13871/148723} 306418) 612863 
‘a 9} 27) 2128) 19)5373124) 14/1450000) ..) ....) 2.2...) 2... 1296760} 54775/392041| 17783) 49603}358839]1125261|1943527 
= 2{ 12} 1016} 8{1481700| 7} 450000{ ..| ....| 2500001 ..... 300280! 15020|133980| 5822| 191961 55258] 275429] 489685 


' CONFERENCE 

contributions (Cols. 36-41) 214 cents gold. For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 

a... 20| 1334] 8)2042600) 6] 300000; ..) ....] 60000) ..... 399500) 2500)157437; 3055] 132801) ....] ..... 298293 
Pex 3 9] 819} 6/7700000} 4)/1000000 520000) ..... 6756323] 9116/137453| 1960) 21902) ....] ..... 161315 


580000] ..... 7155823} 11616/294890| 5015) 154703) ....] ..... 454608 


29) 2153} 14/9742600] 10}1300000 ae 
19] 1491] 8{1500000| 61 300000 60000] ..... 358000} —500/181577| 3718] 1477571 _500|_...... 509747 




































































CONFERENCE 

For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
5 82 26) 4696] 29)1668400; 13, 497500) ..| ....) 500000] ..... 331316 28856| 12189) 101233] 251680 
1 23 12) 2475) 13) 888000} 4] 92000) ..| ....} 24000) ..... 260654 5124] 12751) 8465} 48660} 121494 
2 78 19} 6219} 21/2106850) 10] 266200} ..| ....| 298000] .,... 689063 7441! 32574] 12845) 112774] 261211 



















74181] 33499] 262667] 634385 


53194/243020 
78467| 73032| 263345! 684471 


855700) ..} ....| 822000) ..... 1281033 
52272|249627 


869920} ..1 ....| 8240001 ..... 1311015 






57|13390| 63}4663250 
601139271 64/4739850 



























: 
| CONFERENCE 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
: ¥ ¥ ¥ 
: 2 10 46] 3013] 35]}1050550} 14] 300400) ..) ....) .....]  ..... 390942] 7507) 76665) 5955) 28430) 29385} 50181) 190616 
: oe 19 HS S4a| Obliscotdol le) A7G800l" cfs ede. ae] bier 722627| 25042/119835| 19026] 52072] 81158} 93341] 365432 
: ae 25 57| 5664] 46)1244750} 18] 355800) ..} ....) ....-] 0 eee. 547435) 9235|124743} 20076] 37824) 27226} 75938) 285807 
| 1 33 62] 5119] 62}2024771| 19] 799835) ..) ....] .....] ...-- 1161134] 20321]133389] 14386] 46835) 52527] 134854! 381991 
3 87| 223]}17539|196|6040846| 63/1932835) ..) ..../1712749) ..... 2822138] 62105]454632| 59443] 165161/190296] 354314)1223846 
74| 228/18422|191|5880291| 60)1940635} ..} ....|1431000} ..... 2793523] 48903|441942] 59443] 165161|151126| 335763]1153435¢ 
CONFERENCE 
United States gold dollar 
Bo hy *10)*1500 Teepe *7|*125000 af ae ete | Rory | See | pe 4 ie] Seen | | ree | oon 
| ee OO Th LOO 91 SOOOOOL cf scr Nic ccwwta al oad la ees me ei ates ce eseret leper ra! Lad tee lige hate 
CONFERENCE 






For equivalents in United States currency, see summary of Statistics 
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* 
. ...|1554400]2060000]1215000/810000}193410} 7865 
350000} .....] -.-.> ....|158680} 4150 


. . ..|1904400}2060000/1215000/810000|352090) 12015 
_...{190440012060000|1215000|8100001131940! 21285 


* From 1925 Report 
357 







9511) 220604 
7280) 176255 


16791] 396859 
17211: 188233 





8| 850] 816747000} 8/1280000 
9| 429} 8} 303500) 8/2050000 
17| 1279} 16}7050500} 16|3330000 
18] 1160] 1518682000] 1613140000 

























FRANCE MISSIO? 


Unit of local currency is the franc, which equals 4 cents gol 










































































: ORDAINED UNorDAINED 
MissronariEes or | @ NationaL Preacners | NATIONAL ALL Tae Curisti4n ComMUNITY 
THE Boarp =) ————— | _ Pre kcumns OTHER 
Tipnns nase NATIONAL ° 
<7 LOCAL Workers Pod 
role | B] OF CON- | ppeacuurs| EXHORTERS E m S72 
o ° a z =“ Q 
MEN |WoMEN | J Ee % EARENCE 2 ie Bee 
oo | 8 p |8 |B8s|s7.|]_24 
goge see 3 F £ |2_|as|23|36 
3) 2 8) & = a G Sat af) 2 3 
ae Se] 2) ao) ele euleeet eee t ae = |S) 53/28 |e 
2 | "8 I}e/=|S/2/8/F] & a gg |aa| 88 |o's | 83 |Oss 
2IS]ele/t|s]. als ila] 2] <= 2 183|s2|s@|S5|eae 
SISiEleiSizizlslal21s!| 2| 31/818 222223] sole 
SI5DIElZlalSslolae |/olailal = 2 |S )E |O8sl/aalaes|(as]eo0 
1 2 Sa OAwOL aon co 10 il 12 13 14 15 | 16 | 17 18 19 20 21 
TANGO hora ccc 1 1 Z 8 PSY cca SR ee ms cake ti) ieee 4| 747| 229 976] 279 126 
Sgain aon eer eae : x Sioned trace kok Peco ctl . GameNet cek|, Eee | eek Oo| eeteet eed OO | aod 22 
Total 1 1 2 SUM 2NH e teral > keel eric eit Bae sere 5 4) 902} 243) 1145) 336 148 
Last Year es ad ae Z 16 Dis 8 BW oseivel 5 1| 904] 255| 1159] 307 146 
ITAL) 
Unit of local currency is the lira, which equals 4 cents gol 
Italy an Acc sey, | Seo Oot eel ame | ened 41 4 1 bi) eres 24 17 10| 2519; 402) 2921} 1537 445 
Switzerland Ret (tare) eer Pasay Races bacoel Meer 2 3 , 1 4) ...)  ...] 378] 47) 420) 311 73 
Totales aie vieerdte es ar) leer Bees eae cd ime) ees 43 4 4 5 1 28 17 10| 2892} 449) 3341) 1848) 518 
Past Nears. ccc. oeees Pe red Mewes Part ee kd eee 44 1 6 OU Ne 30)... 28041 395 3199] 2000! 519 
JUGO-SLAVIA 
Unit of local currency is the dinar, which equals 2 cents golc 
Northern's. foseeeeenses pel lian eee ooh ea Ween eee 6 1 1 if 5 eeeeal tes 1| 495) 443) 938) 181 ill 
Southornbra tyes rose cer BE Phd Oe l(haitety level teers [be A ia sa, 1 4 BAe psce ; 1} 312] 289 601} 467) 106 
Motalisicctosns alee = ail settles alee Sent ote 8 1 1 11 Sli Seek 2} 807) 732) 1539) 648] 218 
Last Year io. Aran) eile «alleen een Oke 8 Bl See 1 1 15 2! 803| 668] 1471| 636] 216 
NORTH AFRICA 
Repeated fron 
Unit of local currency for North Africa is the franc, which equals 434 cents golk 
Algiers: Bab-el-Oued..... a x BP i 1 siti 1 oe ae 1 1 6 4 10 1 1 
Central Church........ 3 3 6 oy 1 foe 3 ae 8; 4 82 36 118 8 12 
Native City Church.... Be - ste 2 gale 1 Ch erie ss Den 0 6 16 5 2 
Constantine: French Ch... a ns 1 bea aoe iG ee 1} 43] 10 53 7 6 
Native Church........ 3 2 5 DI) ere: fer 1 8 eared 1 18 30 48 3 5 
Grand Kabylia: Fort Nat’l.| 1 1 2 P| aa 1 = vam 1 2 6 5 iQy a 2 
Gaming «ats aN bleeds HES PG ae 1 i ...{ 81 23] 47) 70] 13] am 
_Agouni Bourar......... an bed 1 1 2] eee 2 3 
Little Kabylia: Il Maten. . ar i Vee 1 1 4 16 21 37 5 4 
SIdWAICh ee tees reed Me I fe Ast BAS 12 8 20 2 2 
PAN es ice eet 1 Py 1 Pre 1 3 2. 
Sousse: French Church. . . sellers Uicenne|loecree was oer 1 i a Ft = i 1 
Native Wor e Dl @ ex Peal ee eo | aes 2) ao | 
Tunis: French Church....} .. Bless 4 AL Vise: oe 3} 19 9 28 3 3 
Native Church and Work| 2 1 3 Ol awe 1 2 2 1 10; 18 28 5 3 
MOtaltsoy dion cess cies 9 7) 2). 18), 111.6 8 3 3 1 10 26 2 28) 285) 208 4 
Tiagt Year. o0u.. 2023 8 ol aliol iol 317] al al ...| nat ta! 51 arl ase] 235] age 00 Hs 
* Col. 17—European, 195; Native, 95. Col. 18—European, 50; Native, 158. Col. 19—European, 240: Native, 253. — 
27; Native, 45. Col. 21—European, 267; Native, 298. Col. 22—Kuropean, 2; Native, 13. Col 23--Native 2.” Col. 20—Huropean 
| MADEIRA 
Unit of local currency is the escudo, which equals 19.4 cents gold 
Potala Sens posh a en ea, 4() Og ga phe | eae mB 90] MDS 23 
ast ears mi ree | il | 1| | 2 os a ai ssa sri 4| ron iy 3] 99 85 184 oo 20 








AUSTRIA MISSION 


Unit of local currency is the Austrian shilling, which equals 14 cents gold 
il | | Bis ‘| mal 293 971] 2382 120: 
ih eoeet: 1 6 
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13 3l 72613161 10421 245] 128 
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_ For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
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Barianren Sunpay PROPERTY ConTRIBUTIONS oF THE CHURCH ON THD 
uf ScHooLs (Locan Currency) Forrien Frevp (Loca Currency) 
S 8 2 A b> DEBT ae 
218iu |aie |e8leoly 2] Ss Be 
Bare ie S18) oe) eee eee B lpssisa |2 |g al 2. 
ellis (ce = el 3 8| = S22] 86 2 a |8O8| 8a Ao | 8 
A So eS Ss S| 3 38 |Sas| so 3 s |.8~ o|2 48 2 B20) 3 
Shee fo) Sans esa lesa! S| & |S 2 eo ea)! S25 see. 
Si Sis] uy, [S| 38 |S] ee leek] oo |] BA | & | sw Ses] eee) ss] ees) 's 
afeloufe! $8/2./ S218] 83/3 wn] SS] a | ce (288/828) So] 55°] 8 
2/5] 2] 2 |4/ 83 |4 aaveiiae lees) ie. | is g | 2 Peziags| at |Ses| oF 
3 b=] | SI a3 g 5B 23 AS og RS [=] ist cal 3B OG Bou BR Syal 6 “areal 
eS | =] Ss ish) | Ses o= Ba} See ine a 2a sus Oy I ee ee By 
Belo | 4) 4 \2| ao |e] Sf 12) s2\aec!| Ge | S | S| S Seeess| 28 | 388! Ss 
22| 23 24 25 | 26] 27 28| 29 30! 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 al 
1 24| 20) 446) 11/4832000] ..|. ..... ..] ....14175500) 400000} 221250) 15000) 35000; 5796) ..... 155915] 196711 
ono 5 2) 880) 1/2000000| ..| ..... 2:5 |e heme Eicon Mammene ee 248000] seers 473) ..... 775 8225 
1 29 22) 1326] 12/6832000] ..| ..... ..| ....|4175500} 400000] 469250} 15000} 35000) 6269] ..... ....| 163667] 204936 
on 31 21{ 495! 11|4802000]*. . Tt eel ta tl OLGUR > oe 457500! 10000| 33222] 3849] ..... ...-1 154653] 191724 
* Parsonages are with Churches. + Included in Churches 
~ CONFERENCE 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
8 37 45] 2017|22)19000000) 18)1500000] 2)260000)4000000|3000000] ..... ....| 56000; 5200; 83900) ....] ..... 145100 
1 11 6] 331) 2 SO0OG) Me Ee 20000 ee eater | eecerercl| I atecarceel|l a enssaysrs ....| 48000 TOW LE8OO oe nell Sees 64870 
9 48 51] 2348/24/19080000] 19)1520000} 2/260000/4000000|3000000| ..... sax {104000 5270) 100700) 2...) wks 20997 
a 66 53] 2390|24|10080000! 19/1520000! 2)260000|5800000|2000000!  ..... ....| 77840] 6441] 101653) ....( 158857! 344791 
MISSION CONFERENCE 
For equivalents in United States curreney, see Summary of Statistics 
12 15| 502) 13)1857000) 7| ..... sal sacs] SO0000) aces 71600) ....) 66745) 2187) 13567; 1957] 101131) 185587 
29 5} 261} 9} 770000; 3] ..... Soh Peel eae  xwamot 2 Anette ....| 35758 385 5853} 7000) 24301) 73297 
ie 41 20| 763) 22|2627000] 10) ..... sah eeeet SQ0000 71600} ....|102503} 2572) 19420} 8957) 125432) 258884 
1 70 211 7391 2112627500] ..|_ ..... .-|....1 300000 99500] ....1 99190] 2513] 171062] 51731 ..... 277938 
~ CONFERENCE 
1927 Report 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
— * 
ita ae 3 BO), tered bem sSiavicher'y ae fe canna sake wonalle Cardenal Caoven ate Water ee syaraeeie L200 | ed seth ensarects 133 1333 
Sher a ote A) 8400 ol ees sat. ace 2|210000} 580000} 665000} 98000} 10000) 11792) .... 2270) Saee 2443) 16505 
east At 300). 24> eevee adil sears sal eae |l280000)s sei TaL2O) Yokel! 2260) so 64) seen 116 2430 
i Nae 2 Bo ane 2OOO0O! tt PSONOOT SN Pe Me etme cc we oe 231733) . 3600|° 202. 136) cue. 6253 9989 
1 1 Dy MES sad Shee: 1} 20000] 3/150000] 230000} 300000) ..... 1000} 6152] .... 100) wees 3186 9438 
oSck leaeere 3 85| 1] 30000} 1) 35000] 1)225000] 100000} .....] ..... 31420] 3840) .... 142) oo. 960 4942 
Bk, 1 55} 1) 45000] 1] 25000} 1) 30000] 15000) ..... 2000) 4136 840) .... 28) enck 1020 1885 
om 1 48) 1 SOREL SOOO el Gee Atria h Moree — ecateyecs Sent? 300} .... AON oe 120 430 
ee 4| 180] 1] 20000] 1| 20000} 1] 65000} 15000) .....] ..... 16900} 3900) .... 100) eae 597 4597 
1 1 LONER hy Sota ss Me, (eer 2} 80000} 245000) ..... 22546). 4869) nace] casi eee Ore lee ee) ie roo 
Pe 2 Silent asneeet sal sae Sore 286000} es. D506) SESE VAIO Pee eee. ee 4707 5923 
1 Va aera Pe Whe orto 1/100000} 70000] .....] ..... Pe baer 270) Ie Re 40) cae 2486 5001 
Bebe 2 i 35 Peer eer mame cL clivaamer tc) } 00) Peel 1400] 4500 
2 1 a (TI rence oY eae 2|130000} 280000) ..... 135074 3700 100 1456 5256 
34] 1400] 5] 390000] 6] 160000] 13/990000}2001000] 965000} 564984) 68325] 44265] .... 3087] ....] 24877] 72229 
oe Gg 39] 1686| 5| 390000| 6| 160000| 13191000011870000! 965000| 645281 88817| 31088] .... 1352| 2000) 17882 52322 
MISSION as 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
TO Nt a Nees Ce OOOUN ey ln neta 2840) ZO [Pee cell et e| Uae ape 6065 6065 
= | 3| 3| 156 3| *9200| | eee | 1/*24000] ..... | eee) | *960! *120 . | ee. | ze | 4850| 4850 
* United States gold 
CONFERENCE “y 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
000; 3] 200000} ..| ....| 617000) ..... 228975) ....) 6050) 1103 1368) 3117) 21917] 338555 
; | il 13 344 al #05000 3l 440000 | os | 520000]... | 169375] oe | 7730|__922|__2425| 3087/2720! 36884 
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CENTRAL GERMANY 
This Conference receives no grant-in-aid from the Board of Foreign 
Unit of local currency is the gold mark, which equals 23.8 cents gold. 
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Misstonanies or | @ NationaL Preacuers} NATIONAL ae Tae Caristian Community 
THE Boarp = SS oe THR 
: ATIONAL > 
oa BMD EES sj eeLOCkt, ane WorkE ie! 
role | B] OF CON- | pepacumrs| EXxHORTERS Pee ra Rate) 
o ° — a. 
men |women | <7 a = |_raaancn eens 2 5 af ae g 
ols p el Ooms a 
DISTRICTS ws be a 3 3 3 = 24 34 85 
3) gl 2 B = as q Sa Ao | dO | So 
3 Sel 8] 8 zsilezilzl 2 & | BS) 82 |Cs | es 
S| .8 ais “a g fy = a a f= | Os 5 
Elsielellielclzialale| 22 s |3/ 88/52/23 /Sa8 
‘a| & cs Pad tia (se | eo ah ce 3 S a Bo |) sea] ae1 8 Ssls¢eu 
S/ Sl bl PS) 2/8] 3 8 a 3 8 6|s9 | es | 
S(SlElalelS|S|2/S lf /2] 2] 2/8] (Ssla4|es/asiacs 
1 Sa et ORO ee p se | ee 10 | il 12 13 14 | 15 | 16 17 18 19 20 21 
Drosdenaars cc sitigaeaen Ae (ee ee 24 PAPemos d4iho ee ee 88] ...] ...} 5895) 2390) 7785] 1566; 9851 
WOIDAES sant teses ie shee Ford Whore es 26 2 1 eae 101} ...} ...| 4609] 2047) 6656) 1281 7937 
MOtale cnn as ae ee a 50 A a 28] ..../) 189} ...] ...|10004) 4437] 14441) 2847) 17288 
Bast. Year. Sutarss ee ees Urge 46 6 2 SO] eas 169| ...1 ...| 9678] 45481 14226! 28621 17088 
NORTHEAST GERMANY 
Unit of local currency is the gold mark, which equals 23.8 cents gold. 
Ly Mie selina Meuaente ae ae (Ce NS ee ae 10 2) 28]ecey as 1} 1698) 323] 2021] 397] 2418 
Stettin-Koenigsberg...... Syl te mee Rca Mee Secs] ee 18 1 SA bare: 2} 2080} 653} 2733) 836] 3569 
Motalhics airs stews wes Pee Wey Pees Peet meen tee kL 28 3) Were IF octal amoral BO. 3] 3778] 976} 4754) 1233 5987 
Ast Gata cases Be Wer (eee NS tege ae wel an 11 1 Mee eras rah Kae 11 1685} 355| 2040| 421 2461 


NORTHWEST GERMANY 
Unit of local currency is the gold mark, which equals 23.8 cents gold. 


























PPGINEN «Sct tates «te rey Wired ecm Ee a es 2) | ean Ieee il me 2384]. 546! 2930) 966 3896 

am GUN). cie.vcar ates. ce DEN aap iicseall oaeeed bene Pesca pide, 7 2 2] Ree 1] 1033} 172] 1205) 206 1411 

Mobal\e tere meek aces 33 3 yea 2) 3417) 718) 4135) 1172 5307 
hast Vearwiken nn: 31 3 yA ess 2| 34081 793] 42011 1255 5456 

SOUTH GERMANY 

Unit of local currency is the gold mark, which equals 23.8 cents gold. 

Stattgartens ce ecm. .008 39 Sak ian 38]... 363] ...]  ...| 63836) 814) 7150) 1495 8645 

INterni berg airs sateen es 34 G4 WM 8 BAL sc 149} ...| ...| 3770] 778] 4548] 836 5384 





sig FOE GaP TE & eae Meal esclt cap cell te Sis Eee sea |) ee OLOG 
eg aecaneae SUE feegele hl (oi rel hae ae ae as) vs tl0220 


11698] 2321] 14019 
11920] 2323] 14243 


SOUTHWEST GERMANY 
Unit of local currency is the gold mark, which equals 23.8 cents gold. 























Piramktortatie <aiee ven Res eee eC 8 2 bb ee 2) 1364] 191] 1555) 360 1915 
Karlsruhe... vogscc.084. Pel ae bese Beal seed eiliene 27 6 gf Gi eae 2) 3402} 735) 41387) 1129 5266 
HL ASG) CN fae, SO Cie eae 35 8 143] 04 4| 4766] 926] 5692 1489 7181 
TASt years. /s.00 see 34 if 146, ... 4| 48151 977| 57921 1517 7309 
HUNGARY MISSION 

Unit of local currency is the Hungarian crown, which equals 20 cents gold. 

NGGAL eek wie were arch oink sca ic ees cel ery ees 8 Sliaivee Cie 8 1 4) 498) 305 803] 355 1158 
Tast Yeates cow ola. . | =| ig S| | | | a 3| 3| el il ail 14 al al 470| 309 779| 354 1138 
SWITZERLAND 

Unit of local currency is the Swiss franc, which equals 19.3 cents gold. 

OF joateen Taonoe sees Pry eed tetas ey Coo ae 45 UA faa 1c Pees 75] ...| ...| 6757| 545) 7302) 1488 8790 
A core ey Wc (cf 25 Bio, tc) [0 Py 37, ...| ...| 4158] 439] 4597} 792 5389 
Motalsdecn sence rack Ehet Faeey (nese (eames memes fe! HE 70 eee Oh Pct 112) ...} ...1/10915} 984] 11899] 2280) 14179 
Vast Year... sien. on ef el cel Beale awtane 69 as 744 eee 114) ...|....(11037! 1088] 120751 ...¢ 129075 
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‘Missions. The Statistics are included here to complete the record 
|For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 













































































Baptisms | SUNDAY PROPERTY ConTRIBUTIONS OF THE CHURCH ON THE 
ScHoois (Loca Currency) Forrien Frevp (Loca Currency) 
8 8 g : > DEBT 38 
oO o £ =f oa 
a|2la)e |zls |S| ss |sza| 28 B lpssisg |e |e al 2 
sia|s|8 |8138 |3| 33/823] 22] 2 a ($S8le¢ | 2 | 8a0| 8 
e\/alsls |€ls lal SSl(Sss 8° | & | wv |] a Bedlse | 82/55%] 
s|sis| 3, lsl eg jel eelem=| 32] 48 | € | s [Seeleee/ 38 |oss| #2 
s/s] e/s|/ 38 /5| $2 |2| $2)/Sexr| 82] a | es | B ASSISSE| B82 |Ssc| Sm 
S\3\)e|2/2 a3 Z a8 |=| 48 |see| 8 | & | 2 | 2 eesses| #2 |S48°| Se 
EI Ss Se BB 5 3.3 eeuete) oes Sg ‘a "a S33 EA 2g ss 
2,6 |2| 24 |2| 46 |2| ae |2| 63 |Sah| Be | 6 | 2] & (Eas85S| 28 | 2z8| Ss 
22| 23 24 25, | 261 27 28] 29 | 30] 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 41 
3 138 8045541) 39) 1093304]) 13) Mee hal caVoaue deseo. 568322] 10454]123293 32925 \ 156218 
3755} 30983 370926|405664 
ee 86 62] 4218) '30|1346825| 16) o4...| e.]) 2.02] one. occa. 469777| 6446]102545 23095} J 125640 
224) 142) 8772) 69/2440129] 29) .....] ..) ....] .....] 22... 1038099] 16900}225838} 3755) 30983! 56020} 370626/687522 
250! 1411 91461 66|1582613! 281 547000 200000! ..... 8260481 ..../2283911 35391 426661 581021 2951041627802 
. CONFERENCE 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
32 1G iS :8751~* 7) 438000/""'6|| 400000) 2. akc ah ne. 164134) ....) 29813 141 907) 4482) 66965, 102308 
40 34| 2428] 14) 449900] 11] 280000] ..| ....) .....] 1... 330527 400} 35564 115 1147| 4233} 71559] 112618 
72 50] 3303] 21} 887900} 17} 680000} ..| ....} .....) ..... 494661 400) 15377 256: 2054) 8715] 1388524] 214926 
a: 19 LO SLOSSIES GIS G3000l: "6l 400000). IY" esale en. le 83920 26304 801 13481] 38831 48575| 87323 
CONFERENCE 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
72 42) 1735; 21) 500000] 5) 140000 Be pet 00) eer 217000 59693 460 7008 86121| 153282 
32 11 900) 5) 380000} 3] 170000 a20- (2600000)... 188000 22780) 482 3800 40587| 67587 
104 53} 2635] 26} 880000} 8} 310000 .»» 2 ]2800000)) 04.5. 405000 82473 892} 10808 .| 126696] 220869 
95 58] 3105! 27| 870000! 8] 320000 $2 LE OOOOOOE | ht 376000 67628 765 860! 7737| 106374\ 183364 
CONFERENCE 
: For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
: 117) 136) 5280; 89)1876800| 8) 232000] ..) ....) .....] ...-. 521119 50840; 310) 4200) 10220) 34430) 100000 
61 96] 3083} 601658700) 14] 103000) ..} ....) .....] ..... 314701 37113 213 3090} 4200) 28400) 73016 
178} 232) 8363]149]3535500) 22} 335000} ..| ....] .....]  ..... 835820 87953 523 7290] 14420] 62830) 173016 
1871 240| 8724|14213465524!1 22] 335000! ..| ....]  ....., 0.0... 459308 55466 510} 8350] ....1 674531 1381779 
CONFERENCE 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
28 33] 1283) 10) 196661; 4) 16666 149} 40360 6089 189 936 627 6240) 14081 
89 66| 3256] 37| 441715) 8} 57619 298} 89279 19812 378 1872} 2532} 19305} 43899 
117 99| 4539] 47| 638376] 12) 74285] ..) ....] ..... 447) 129639 25901 567 2808] 3159) 25545) 57980 
102 99! 4946] 46] 602639] 12! 64285! ..1 ....1 0 22...) 0... 94122 27465 365 7722| 1745! 26620] 63917 
CONFERENCE 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
tet? 6 20) 446) 5) 110000 4 527000) . | ....| 190000 81550| 1250) 4479 258 786 80 7160) 12763 
Bs. | 10 20| 483 | 110000} 9] 472000] ..| ....1 190000 82800 709| 7530 398 29381 1578] 11072| 23516 
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For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 











5) 117) 168)10788) 55)4494270) 34)1534124 ...-]2500000| ..... 
5| 93} 98] 9634] 40]2694980] 42) 296570 500000} ..... 
10} 210} 266|20372) 95/7189250) 76) 449694 ....|8000000 





5! 1921 267|20081! 94170472501 42(18493701 ..1 .... 


3195157| 75911151500) 5827) 528249) 39393) 79950) 804919 
1448844] 73000] 97850) 3469] 347619} 26158) 20139) 495235 





4644001]148911/249350| 9296] 875868) 65551} 100989)1300154 
4535799112964412320501 14551! 1255821194080| 71478711281050 


SUMMARY OF GENERAL STATISTICS 


The figures for Missionaries of the Board 
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Missronanms. or.| 2 Pak GHnis NAnONAT ALL Tue CuristiAn ComMUNITY 
THE BoarpD = —————| Preacuers OruER a 
olla. MEMBERS | LOCAL AND Natronau m= 
1‘ . g OF CON- | PREACH- | ExHORTERS WorkErs E 2 SO o 
MEN |WoMEN| o E 2) ROR ON CH) SES Se aaa eae Slee pe ae f 
- : F a oO". 5 bo 
CONFERENCES _ 3 (S15 gE |3 | 88| Bales 
wlsl cl a 3 Q = = Fo | 2s je 
5, c=] = ao eee 
3 2/8) 3|2 ey (hen e lt a & |BS| s=| Os les 
3/8 Oo; s/S|/ela/s8]a8] 8 5 sa|/ a5] SzIS58 
alSlelel lisiel2ielalz| 4] 2 § | $3/2°| se | $3 las 
8/5/S)e| 8) 8/S8l)s Sl Seal) iS es Shas BUI SE | $5| BS /88e 
S/S/EIB/SlS(S/E2/6/F/2) 2] 2)S)e | Ssle2| 68] as led* 
1 DAS ealesileeG at wel Sul) Ol Ne MOni elie etn lees 14 | 35} 16 | 4721) 18) | 19) 20m 
I. Eastern AsIA | 
Curna: Shanghai......... es Wc Wea kd Lae ls A eee en) | ee ee Re RAS ec on Pe Sool] 
1. Central China... ..... 7| 3] 10] 3] 23] 39 req alle eA ee 18 4| 2] 12] 1757] 699] 2456] 230] 2686 
2. Chengtu (1926)....... 9} 3] 11) 1) 24] 15] ..| 18] 4] 12] 38 5|  71| 55] 68] 2709] 2742] 5451) 71] 5522 
3. Chungking (1927)..... eel) lk Ss ipaaeed Bese) 26 2} 41| 59] 58] 2107] 1968] 4075]. 142] 4217 
4, Foochow............. 12} 6] 18} 3] 39] 47 87; 8] 77| 180] 23] 227] 138] 141] 13517] 7088} 20605] 2779] 23384 
5. Hinghwa (1927)...... 5| 1] 5] 1{ 12) 24] ..| 76] 9] 115] 104 16] 141) ...| ...| 6168] 4548) 10716) 3621] 14337 
Go Kiangsin.. cceec- conc 8} 3] 11] 6| 28] 26] ..| 30] 6] 9) 18 1} 26] 50] + 47| +1900] 1296] 3196] 364] 3560 
7. North China......... 12} 8] 19] 2} 41] 46] i] 75} 17] 6! 1} 65] 175] 111] 132] 10570] 4991] 15561} 2216) 17777 
8. Shantung (1927)...... Be Se eine) ah NS ap Sill 6 7] 13} 8] 9] 8104} 2952! 6056] 114] 6170 
9. South Fukien. . . 3 gl...) 6] ..| ..} 29] 2] 241 231 12] 75) 28] 11] 1441] 1053] 2494) 789) 3288 
10. Yenping (1927). . 3 3} i] 7] 6] ..| 32] 4] 431 48] 17] 139] 64| 35) 2751] 1891] 4642] 167] 4809 
Total for China........... 63] 26] 85] 22] 196/224] 1] 410} 62] 327] 439] 166] 912] 515] 513] 46024) 29228] 75252] 10493] 85745 
(ES SR: 14} 2] 15] ..| 31] 45) ..| 86] 11] 9] 241 24) 51] ...} 40) 10717] 6110] 16827] ....] 16827 
TD ekorea ee eee 13} 5] 17} 1] 36] 55] ..| 67] 20) 21] ..| ....} 947] 19) 126] 11252} 3962] 15214) 5239) 20453 
Total for Eastern Asia..... 90] 33/117] 23] 263/324] 1] 563} 93] 357] 463] 190] 1910] 534] 679] 67993] 39300]107293] 15732|123025 
II. SourHeasTeRN Astra 
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Total for Southeastern Asia.| 40/ 3| 40] 10} 93] 58] ..| 92] 47] 38] 6o| 186/ 1118] ...| 111] 31710] 28507| 60217} 4048), 64265 
Ill. Sournern Asta ® 
TeRongaleeeee ee 14] ..| 13] 1] 28] 24] 3] 18] 6] 6 109} ....] 56] 135] 3354] 3631] 6985] 2394] 9879 
2. Bombay............. 11} ..| 11] ..] 22) 17] 3] 22] 51 7 90| 11] 15] 130] 2455} 973] 3428] 1180] 4608 
SUB aria sy hea 9/1) 29) i 2oltG liad TO) eal) eal 41) ....) ...| 13} 1291] 887] 2178] 663] 288m 
4. Central Provinces. .... TUS) Ae Orgs 7 r4]i ass 120 40] 179] 1936] 5422] 7358] 2680] 10038 
5, Gujarat. 2... ees. ss 6} ..} 6] 2] 14) 18} 2} 53) ..) 14] 2} 293] ...-] 491 190] 5848] 20569] 26417] 13902] 40319 
6. Hyderabad........... 7] ..| 7 ..| 14] 16] 1) 18! 6} 14 248] 3} = 70}: «125] 6435] 34051] 40486] 11940] 52426 
6. Indus River.......... 8} 1] 8] ..| 17] 17 3} 32] 4) 28] 8] 711 96 13901] 27469] 41370] 21768] 63138 
8. Lucknow . 6. RES Ue 15) 4) 17 36) 36) ..| 441 5) 27] 5) 115] 28] +86) 242) 3793] 15038} 18831] 7058] 25889 
9. North India..... 2... 15} 2] 16] ..] 33] 48) ..| 47} 7] 75] 14] 185] 36] 136] 496] 23662| 32968] 56630] 30105] 86735 
10. Northwest indincer ee 10} 2) 11) 1] 24] 35} 3) 54) ..} 53! ..| 299) ....] 138] 297] 37748] 82087]119835) 693441189179 
. South India.......... 11} 2) 13) ..] 26] 23] ..; 16) ..] 11} 2] 202] ....| 50] 174] 3047] 18558] 21605] 7386] 28991 
Total for Southern Asia... .|117| 12/122] 5} 256/269] 19] 341] 37] 244] 31] 1703] 104] 640! 1981]103470|241653/345123|168420/513543 
IV. Arrica 
1. Angola (1927)........ 8] ..| 8] 3] 19] 4] ..} 4] 10) 28 
2. Congo (1926). ........ 10] “i} x0 sf oaah PP) ap to] 2) ccd ata] ) Taoel taal tesel 2c] doe 
Wliiberias 26s) oe. 6 5) 2] 6| 2) 15) ..) ..} 33} 16) 23] 32] 78! 91] 20) 30) 8266} 2317] 10583] 323! 10905 
4 Rhodesia. ea oe 9} 3] 10) 3) 25) 14) ..| 6] 21 a) ..] 192} ....] ...| ...| 4875] 4410] 9285] 2812! 12097 
. Southeast Africa. ..... | MN 8 aoa ay at) amy Ch 8) 3683) 8213) 11708] oc 
Total for Africa........... 39) 7| 42) 12) 100] 22) ..| 47] 29) 52] 32] 559] 91] 154] 83] 18813] 17200] 36013] 3134] 38147 
; Me Latin AMERICA 
PONPOSIOO tien he ee S| Lm at oe 
cen eee al eae 8) 25 3 36 8) 12] 10 37 6g 22 53 4986] 5010} 9996] 95] 10091 
oan Sal hase = cine net 157} 318] 475] 25/ 500 
: pape isa) et scese : - . Bi AEs) pace 4 Meat (he Mrs aN cc sill Oe 3 2 1} 114) 26)" 140] = 334] 174 
os Lee ae AG\ ol). gl Si 5) A 7 29 2511] 2805] 5316] 424| 5740 
5. Eastern South America] 8] 1] 9{ ..| 18 136] 81 
Nee 7]. 4] 10} dif 32h | | al coh So) OE Bh Beles Siete 2th oot 
_4{ 10) 11 «lens 638] 17] 1655 
Total for South America. ..| 26) 20) 39] 35] 120] 26] 3] 60] 11] 19] 36}  17| 134] 158] 193/ 9086 62401 15396/ 2747| 18073 
Total for Latin America....| 301 241 46] 371 1371 511 6! 99! 191 31! 46! 55! 205! 1801 180! 14229! 11568! 257971 2867! 28664 
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a 3S Sof 2 Be 
ieee irene eco leiee || sentir i ce 2 lpsl8a /e |3 a] 8 
| oalmay | oe) 2 z/ 5 @| Se | S22| 36 | s a |SSe/84 | 2. | Saal $ 
Sie Oy Se Ss eee | See S| Bil = feecle< | 22 | Be™| 2. 
i eo le) Se | cee lal se] Es) za | S&S | BO eeelehe| Se cee] es 
| 2 || 4 |4| 23 |4| 2: || 25 | 22: #.| 2 | | 2 Gesl@eg) a2 |Szs| os 
s/s a AS Ol) sabes I aeensy als AS) ro 3 IS cn|a oa mm 1O -| Sa 
6) 3 3 B| 23 A | 38 Sa | S42 / s . SB |\S$eS/S3e] Ea)-eg] ss 
f216\)2/2 \2| 8 |2| ee |\2| 88| See| ge | § | £1 8S se258| 28 SSS! Sa 
| 23 | 24 | 25. | 26) 27 |28| 29 |30] 31 32 33 34 35 | 36 | 37 | 38 | 39 40 41 
aE ae een ee $ $ $ Sal S$, 1 Sil OL) Gel, Silo sake g 
| 51) 20} 28] 1445! 37| 83200] 27| 14300] 11] 19000] 27000] 309500] 16250} ....| 2251] 17| 28] 50 425] 9771 
1164) 35) 50] 2994] 43]  41050/ 20] 6200] 11] 34750| 116625] 68465] 2750]  53| 1391| © 34| 249] 1858] 2810] 6342 
; 21) — 6] 28] +2027] 988] 45220] 34] 7125] 7| 38500] 59000] 107500] 14539] 500| 962!  40/  38| + 66/ + +1289| 2395 
/602| 715) 211] 11110] 162] 185065] 102] 66045] 20| 122520] 302050] 524313] ..... ....| 9139] 434 ....| 1471] 3648] 14692 
| 43] 268] 160] 6597| 146] 133633] 74] 45435] 7| 20000] 107500} go000] ..... 5380| 2014] ....| 417] 1135] 8946 
1107} 79] 52] 2906] 36] 105150} 33] 23550] 9| 35000] 291570/ 87500] ..... 1949] 119] 96] ....| 1028] 3192 
| 385] 226] 100} 6563/ 128] 237884] 120/ 62908] 18] 157000} 290000] 296500] 18529] ....| 8523] 243] 112] 2899] 8213| 19990 
-177| 29) +13] 1525] 31} 46050] 21] 12650} 4] 26500] 25000] 30500 5030 2000] 1603] 40} +92 165] +1694] +3594 
17] 51] 63] 2174 69] 87650) 59] 50275] 2} 9000] 37925)... 2010] ....) 2904/ 343] 1904] 1125} 835] 7111 
48} 63) 54] 1833) 65| 103155} 55] 17260) 9) 22500| 46525] 16247| 9877 2449] 88] 50] 258] ..... 2845 
1615| 1492] 759| 39174] 805] 1068057] 545| 305748] 98| 484770) 1303195/1520525] 68985] 2553] 36551| 3372| 2569| 8309| 21077| 71878 
989] 96] 187| 17141] 84] ...... Talee Mee 21} 123330] 1344000] 766130] ..... _...| 41913] 9581} 1933] 7448] 21553| 82428 
752) 597| 542) 28565] 482] 444440] 164] 42195] 21] 158500| 555250| 473750| 1579] 2793| 28278] 1971] 1495] 17046] 41424] 90214 
3656] 2221| 1488] 84880/1371| 1512497] 787| 347943|140| 766600] 3202445|2760405| 70564) 5346/106742| 14924] 5997| 32803] 84054] 244520 
412 516] 93] 6164] 70| 236390] 38] 75620] 19] 113080] 907500) 305250) 33164} 1948] 30840] 269] 767] 28815] 12801| 73499 
44| 98] 93| 945] 19| 34260] 4] 1600| ..| ..... 90308] ..... 5746] 280] 3066 5| 198] 1806] 629] 5704 
2606] 2229] 401] 32203] 286) 316203] 100| 502047] 15] 85000} 237165| 160500] 15000 5000] 24348} —87| 1435] 4597) —-839| 31306 
3062| 2843| 517| 39312] 375] 586853] 142| 579267] 34] 198080] 1234973] 465750] 53910] 7228] 58254| 361| 2400] 35218] 14269] 110502 
823] 282} 136] 5222] 23] 123633] 30] 70152] 7] 62833] 1263652] 312385] 320411) 5733] 8470| 1629] 199] 13043] 45942) 70183 
68] 135] 203| 5459] 16| 151700] 23] 127595] ..| .....) ...... 134567| 55717] 1167] 8860} 2349] 555] 1914 7704] 21389 
117} 79) 58) 3312) 10] 109200] 15) 35167| 7) 37167] 383017| 236000] 70617) 2288) 6192) 443] 1018 811) 3167| 11631 
85! 180| 276] 4574] 24]  34700| 39] 75787| 13] 56333| 109260] 138946] 38530/ ....| 4421] 367] 829] 616] 962] 7195 
664] 1198] 717| 25956] 22|  32134| 21| 23117] 6] 29834] 123313] 166166] 6927| ....| 9306} 134] 465] ....| 583] 10488 
1072| 862| 415] 5057/ 7} 16619] 112] 59219] 8| 45167| 120833 129652| 12305] 31138] 5124) 192| 430] 601 53| 6400 
~g40| 1448| 329] 15657/ 12] 30350] 32] 284821 3) 20000} 86034] 109486) 20087| ....| 7249] 81] ....| 4911) 2580] 14821 
481] 600| 419| 13157| 29| 76818] 96] 80439] 19| 22300] 622063| 637733| 35126] 1622] 9712] ....] 1145] 641] ..... 11498 
4929| 3475| 748] 20733] 87| 124339] 248] 92042] 19| 97000] 641857) 398479| 77031| 6334}. 9605] 1444] 1492] 348] 1839] 14658 
3404] 6214| 1080] 31638] 17}  57656| 72] 114088] 9| 50000) 158304] 225393] ..... ~...| 12789] 336] 649] ....| 633] 14407 
397; 731; 3441 9151] 53/  44265| 70| 15218] 12| 79083] 134554] 167967] 66281] 833] 6195} 168] 1047/ 10] 2397] 9817 
9180|15204| 47251139918] 300| 801414] 758] 721306|103| 499717] 3643787/2656774] 712032| 49115] 87923) 7143] 7759| 23795) 65860| 192480 
9041 163 35| 5425! 221 16130! 40/ 35812] 9] 31800/ 30150] 2000] 640} 60] 1357] ....) 1705] 702} 270) 4034 
909] 100]  8| 1199] 37] 19250! 7] 22500] 9] 18050] 5500) .....| ..... eee sere ee cpl ee all $350 ET 950 
984| 322/ 76| 5076] 88| 206465] 18] 27885| 9| 61000] 84473] .....] ..... 5485} 2472] 194] 17950] 1250| 27351 
309} 496| 155] 11524] 161]  35497| 163] 61630| 12| 49645] 166265] 90357] ..... ....[ .ss.| -+2-| 4359} 26385] 30744 
5931 351| 204] 7130| 100|  7000| 7} 1025) 9| 45250| 46000) 25000) ..... 7220| 95] 484] 2150] ..... 9949 
9029| 1432| 478! 303541 408| 284342| 235] 148852] 48] 205745 332388] 117357] 640] 60] 14062} 2567| 2383] 25161} 29255) 73428 
3| 4461 87| 6027| 68| 311975] 32) 87850| 2| 20000] 243975] 460250] 30543] 6412] 16509] 1413] 6361) 6185] 4299) 34767 
a 911 10| 853| 7| 38000; 3|  3000| 6} 22000} 44500) .....] ..... sso) WPA) coaell spall eg] EST ies 
Bat otel asl oral asl 68650 ii] sade “al i568 25000) 7. sages 7... aroes| “ias| “o4al 122) “iiael_aiza 
079| 44| 168556] 11| 24246] 2| 15625} 625000) ..... iG ae 
Oy 367 bi 3198 61| 1375790| 38] 371382| 4| 63600| 241256| 547384] 56775| 20144] 55565) 2981| 6229] 17834| 35424] 118033 
igee7sieetole dnl di) 1850) sel) se. dean @5 nnn 050| means ab gel) A ral SEE Tah Sed 352 
989| 702| 221| 147001 106| 1545696} 49 395628] 7| 79990] 1420306| 547384] 137100| 20257| 68280] 3113] 7273] 17834) 36560) 133059 
599| 1169! 3181 21580| 181! 1895671! 84! 4864781 15! 121990! 170878111007634| 167643] 26669! 855111 4526/ 136331 243191 413001 169289 
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SUMMARY OF GENERAL STATISTICS 
The figures for Missionaries of the Board 












































ba eee oF es a ee Toeeatae Au Tse Caristian Communrty 
: TIONAL NS = 
men |woen| | © g | MEMBERS | LocaL paar Nersanes = | sii 
Zs OF CON- | PREACH- onKers | © 2 So] a 
~* : S| rmrence| ers | ExuorTsrs Z : ens as & 3 
oj} 3 ——— Pe “ Ee 
CONFERENCES <|3| al r 2 E le | $2) 53/98 
a = 3 § 3/88/25 | $3 
3 2| 8\'5 a 3 8 bs | ssl5 3 
3\8 S| 3\8| Blal/B/8/ 3 | 2 = | s4| s2/ 22] 5° 
ElSlele/ ll eie| s/e/s/2/ 4] 8 g|aqg| ES |/&3| 33 /os 
2| £\e/2|/ 2/2/42) s|/2/8/3| 8) 3 )8]8 | 22] 28 | Zs] 53 | zs 
S|P/ElalelSl/6) alSé(a¢iz}/ 42] 2/s | /Ss|/ée2 (8&8 a8 | aa 
1 2PSre TS EE 1 7S) 8130 | a BB 13 14 15 | 16 7 18 19 20 21 
VI. Eerore anv No. AFRIca 
1. Austria (1927)........ Sat eed Rab ocota seek ood coe a. 2 1 1 1 Lt oe 3 678 293 971 232) 1203 
2. Baltic and Slavic (1925)] ..} ..} -.] ..] ..] ..] ..] 28] 9] 4) .. 87 9} 1403 455} 1858 1858 
3. Bulgaria (1927)....... AL cl Fae 2} 4ye a a a) oe 5 reek 1 641 238 879 829 
4. Denmark (1927)...... Uale a) ale So a ied Ss Ripe 2 23 ...| 3823 268; 4091} 1449) 5540 
7a OT) 0 PAR gee eae Sopot Baca ee] ca eee DOT) PS SO 4 4) 1812 707} 2519 40} 2559 
6. Finland-Swedish. ..... PR SONS SED sak aed, SON PS eevee 12 PE tees! a2) 103} 1238 1238 
ee RT ANGOn: «33 DOR a centers ab) Papers 4; 3) 8} 21 a! ees Bate 5 4 902 243) 1145 336} 1481 
8. Central Germany... .. 1) ee ee | Gages 2) Satoh ORM TA PS ESRF woes 189 ...| 10004) 4437) 14441) 2847) 17288 
Gs Northeast. Germany. =! cf s.c] cal oncasst, cop eet Sele SE aah aad” oe ce 59 3| 3778 976} 4754] 1233] 5987 
10. Northwest Germany...} ..} ..]| ..] ..} ..} ..] ..] 33 ess 52 2| 3417 718} 4135) 1172) 5307 
11. South Germany....... a) lige Med, daca Py ieatss WY ES) (ie Mae hte 512 ...| 10106} 1592) 11698} 2321) 14019 
12. Southwest Germany... 35} 8] Cw. 143 4) 476 926} 5692} 1489) 7181 
Pos EUuNGAFO Te 0 a. [ie et We ee 2 8 1 4) 498) 305) 803) 355); 1158 
14. Italy... AG Sta eee rte 4 43 4 4 5 1 28 17 10) 2892 449} 3341} 1848) 5189 
15. Jugo-Slavia.......... | tard Meck EES GS ey Gee Std be i 3 ee 2} 807 732} 1539 2187 
EOS NOrway: «i's. scr 2 PGs Gee lie) vet Pkt S (cies fecal, een D1}. ee 4 5 177 169} 7030 593} 7623] 7251) 14874 
17. Russia (1927)........ ea Macey eS Wee Peace We! ae 4 1 a 14 pee ves) 2784 356} 2090) ....| 2090 
18. Sweden (OST) Sst ccc Sea, ard pe eae 5 A TESTS qi 5 194 3 35) 14463 927) 15390) ....| 15390 
19. Switzerland... ....... A) fern 10 2 Vee | fected Hees) Hani bey (1) fan & | 26 112 10915 984) 11899} 2280) 14179 
Total for Europe. ......... 4 3} 1 8} 11] 9} 668} 92} 13] 181 31) 1618 21} 250) 80804) 15302) 96106) 23549|)119557 
20. North Africa (1927)...| 9] 2} 9] 2} 22] 11) 5 8 3 3 1 10 26 2 28 285 208 493 72) 565 
ee Madeirs 2 en eee tN fig tne >| We WS s,s WO, te Ve er Ie EP re trac] MoS bet re 


123 90| 218 26} 239 
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Baptisms |° Scpoo1s PROPERTY Fornicn Fieip oe 
8 8 8 a DEBT 38 
8 to S 3 | as oa} 
alaldl= [4s lalselag?]/ 3 gle la le 
f=] a 2 bt} Ba B32 2 to) o fo) aa oa . 
2|ali6|/2 |é|2 lal se |see|s"| 3 | =z | 2 Sedlee | $2) 53% 
o pay ow oe ~~ > 2 wa 2 a ‘Sonal S pmol & |S 
ahs S 3 Bs 3 38 ac Ba SAY Ba a ay @ jeagsjses Pa ee be 
Pet be 2 Pe a = P= =o =) SoS 
a) i)41 2 \2| ge |2) 25 =| 23/2821 82) 2 | 2 | a Gesees| ee |See 
| : S38 Ss Sih ene Sd. ~S . B a”~isf<aa a eB 
2/8\2|2 |2| a6 |2| ae |2| as | 826) de] 6 | 2 | = eosless| 25 | 238 
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$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
. 8 13} 571) 6) 49140) 3) 28000] ..| ..... 86380) ..... 32057| .... 847) 154] 192) 436) 3068 
: 38 56] 3300] 11} 310000) 15) .....] ..) ..... A000 es S| ES res (e4 bee Sie 126} 500) ..... 
48) 17] 1279) 16] 95182) 16) 44955] ..) ..... 25709) 27810) 16403} 10935} 4753) 162) 216) .... 22 
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ee 72| 50) 3303) 21} 211320) 17) 16184 95] 15560 61] 489} 2074) 32969 
.--| 104) 53) 2635) 26) 209440) 8] 73780 .-..| 19629] 212) 2572) ....| 30154 
| ---| 178] 232) 8363) 149] 841449} 22] 79730 ....| 20933] 124) 1735) 3482) 14954 
wes) 117 99] 4539) 47) 151933) 12] 17680 ....| 6164 135 668 752 6080 
se 6} 20) 446) 5) 22000) 9} 105400 250) 896 52) 157 16} 1432 
9} 48) 51) 2348) 24] 763200] 19) 60800 er ALCO. G2UT 4028) cel a ene 
Age Bulg 20i eGo ee} O2540)) 2 10] | de cei he Wills ws 6000} ..... 143 ete | O50} 51] 388} 179) 2509 
8} 183} 57] 13390] 63] 1212445] 27] 222482) ..| ..... 213720) ..... 333069} 13830) 63185} 5463) 19287} 8710) 68293 
Lae LOO ed OOO ae ial 250001 iT | 125000 IES. i oc ]) Pees spn cee [lets ce “ache 1 (ie rhe | uineeyol INmeniceA| (Gamirvctn | Gameeesty 
3] 87] 223) 17539] 196] 1570620] 63] 502537] ..| ..... 445315)... 733756) 16147|118204| 15455) 42942] 49477| 92122 
10| 210} 266) 20372) 95) 1387525) 76| 86791) ..) ..... 579000} ..... 896292] 28740) 48125) 1794|169043] 12651} 19317 
31} 1560) 1443) 98345} 840) 1216902) 379]2118196) 2) 10400] 2661937] 163916/4494464) 99427/401027) 34626/254406/100531| 519798 
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a 3 4, 134) 3 LOO eee seats Qt 7000) esc, tee a 840} 120) .... eon 1177 
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MISSIONARIES OF | a UNorDAINED Tae CurisTiAN ComMUNITY 
THD Boarp = PREACHERS Nanioxas, cal : 
MEN |WOMEN a MEMBERS | LOCAL NATIONAL w=! e8 
ole § OF CON- | PREACH- | 5, ae Worsers | 5 g pe) as 
“| 2] S| FERENCE} ERs ROR TEEs 2 4 pe | en |g 
o/ Sie g Eo | ovt ms 
DIVISIONS a] 3s al 2 3 3 g a 34 34 ay 
3 3/3\2) 3 a | 4 g ps | 83 | 8S |2s 
3 8) e/58| 3 Pom oe laa g = $= | SS | os | Bo 
Bla Ti sie) Sle1e]ea| 8] 8 gq |as| 83/35 | BB l58 
HEU feed Me esa p LEM | atu peel =F haley |b 2) olf nel < 2 oo | & 38 | 83/38 
alelEla/ gigi] S/E/2/212/2 /s |S IHRIBIB| Ble 
SIS(E(slelSiS/a/6lai/4a|/ a] 21s /e/68)42/88/ S88 lea 
1 2's 4-6 VS. les ONION he eS 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 al 
J. Eastern Asia......... 90} 33]117}| 23) 263/324) 1] 563} 98] 357] 463 190} 1910} 534} 679} 67993} 39300]107298] 15732]123025 
II. Southeastern Asia... . . 40} 3} 40] 10} 93) 58 92| 47] 38! 60 186) 1113 111] 31710} 28507} 60217] 4048) 64265 
III. Southern Asia. ....... 117} 12)122]) 5} 256/269] 19} 341) 37) 244) 31] 1703 104} 640] 1981]103470)241653/345123]168420|513542 
DV eWAUTI Cais «5 s'tia chasemter 39} 7} 42) 12) 100] 22 47| 29) 52] 32 559 91} 154 83) 18813} 17200] 36013] 3134] 39147 
V. Latin America........ 30} 24] 46] 37) 137] 51] 6) 99] 19) 31] 46 55 205} 180] 180] 14229) 11568} 25797] 2867| 28664 
WALT BUP ONG sa. tcmsencarrrrs. & 0) Mee Pe) | 8) 11] 9} 668) 92} 13) 181 31] 1618 21} 250} 80804} 15302} 96106] 23549|119655 
North Africa... ... OF 2B 2h 22) arb 8 3 3 1 10 26 2 28 285 208 493 72) 565 
iadaiss ie Siareaen il | ea 2 ne 4 Ei ee ‘ sue 123 90 213 26 239 
Total, Excluding Europe. . .|326| ..|377| 89] 873]735] 31]1150] 228] 725) 633} 2707| 3449] 1510] 3062/236623|3385261575149|194299 769448 
Grand Total....... 330} 81/880) 90) 881}746} 40}1818} 320] 738) 814) 2738} 5067) 1531] 3312|317427/353828]671255|217848|839103 
Last Year......... 363] 94/426] 89] 972]746] 37|1850] 265) 826] 896] 2956] 4947] 1703] 3488]324693|3728401697533] 2056501903188 
Increase.......| .. 1 3 55 120 12198 
Decrease. ..... 33] 13} 46 91 32 88) 82 218 172} 176] 7266}. 19012] 26278 14080 
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JAPAN METHODIST 


The Methodist Episcopal Church (Japan Mission Council), the 


Unit of local currency is the yen, 











Hast ConFmRENCE: 
Hokkaido. sce, s.ees es wi 2 1 2 5 3} 1087} 828} 1915 1915 
Qu Hokubuy «0. sc. 00: AN 1 5 5 3} 816} 397} 1218 1218 
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ROKVO se cmsetannoncciee 37/4 12 nee 20 10} 3736} 1602} 5338 5338 
Kanagawa). nciccnwe te cee ie?) 2 aoe 4 7} 1002} 225] 1227 1227 
iO a) cccrences aera: 12} 4 2 6 2 10} 1226} 907] 2133 2138 
TGV, iG OR are 5} 1 $s: siete 2 3] 475 72| = 547 547 
Yamanashi... <6... nian 43 2 ae 12 10} 1466} 350) 1816 1816 
INS GANOK «Geeta Setrwiy 8 2 = 6 6 8 658} 1003) 1661 1661 
HomnikW. sinks crac. 5} 6 Pl rete 9} 649) 426) 1075 1075 
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OES Sey at wt ee Sei een 324 
North/@hina® 229 o0t.. seein on oe 1,545 V. Latin AMERICA 
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SUMMARY OF GENERAL STATISTICS 


SUMMARY OF GENERAL STATISTICS 


Board Missionaries (June 1, 1929): 
Men: 


Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
INSSIONATICS Noa wanes ee sees 
Other Foreign Workers............... 


Total Foreign Workers....... 


Ordained National Preachers: 
Members of Conference: In Full..... 
On Trial.... 
Local Preachers: Appointed......... 
Not Appointed..... 


Unordained National Preachers: 
PA POUNCE Ge pats fakes. aston uebthskteckses cc es 6 aNs 
Not Appomted fo 2.c5 .custeaaele ost de 


Total Ordained and Unordained Na- 
FIONA WOLKCTS. are ser ere a 
The Christian Community: 
@hureh Members: 2365 «5.5 000s seas 
Preparatory Members.............. 


Baptized Children Under Instruction.. . 


Total Christian Community... 


Bap bismafyAGWltG esr ee oe ee = 
@hildren* iiss aah 


Sunday Schools: Number............. 
Scholarsysse1s20 2. 


Epworth League Members: Seniors... . . 
Juniors. ... 


Churches and Chapels: Number....... 
Parsonages and Homes: Number....... 
Missionary Residences: Number....... 
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1928 1927 Increase Decrease 
330 BOcee eNotes 33 
81 OAM er tet et 13 
380 AQGB ian wWhiaces 46 
90 89 | ihe a Seta 4 
881 O72 ay ee eae 91 
746 MAGI 5 ME chic dhe ae 
40 on Sa ee 
1,667 ini rete dig ge mer 88 
1,818 W850) Bete ee 32 
320 ‘265 DO et hp 
738 S26 Mies een nce 88 
814 S9Giavigehey, 2 de 82 
3,690 OISS Tews HSE 147 
2,738 2 OS wiehgn ius oe 218 
5,067 4,947 12 Oven ie ee ee 
7,805 90 Ota Sela caea 98 
1,531 Irene ee ek hoes 172 
3,012 SAS Sure tog thee 176 
4,843 pL Oe crore Bice 348 
16,338 IG OSE ste. Seectin 593 
317,427 B24 695 aa aie ess 7,266 
353,828 S12 CA0UE, Seer ey. 19,012 
671,255 6975350 ye eee 26,278 
217,848 205,650 1219800 TeONa ees. 
889,103 GOSNSSL “eta 14,080 
18,772 US 825i. yi seuss 53 
24,434 23,483 OWNS ead Fae 
43,206 42,308 SOS: sree 
9,007 O82 armen Vater wan 320 
415,923 A34,928  ..... 19,055 
43,075 40,881 DOA ee pe A ci 
25,807 {ein \ Vaaccar oie hae 6b 298 
3,483 3,457 26 19 
2,391 2,378 Si saul ape 
357 SiGME Teor. wear 
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Estimated Value: 
Churches and Chapels............. 
Parsonages and Homes............. 
Missionary Residences............. 
Schools, Hospitals, Printing Plants.. . 


Total Estimated Value....... § 


Estimated Value Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society Property......... 


Contributions of Churches on Foreign 
Field: 
Ministerial Supportan «ere. ce 
Disciplinary Benevolences. eae 
Annual Conference Benevolences. . 
New Buildings and Improvements. . 
All Other Purposes. . ete, ae 


Total Contributions.......... 


Contributions of Churches on Foreign 
Field excluding Europe: 
MinistenialiSuppotte: saree ese 
Disciplinary Benevolences.......... 
Annual Conference Benevolences.... . 
New Buildings and Improvements. . . 
All;Othershurposestay- eee tee 


Total Contributions......... 








$347,519 
1,234,293 
58,433 


7,362 
118,103 
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EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS IN THE FOREIGN 
FIELD ‘ 


Institutions in roman type are those of the Boar ‘orei issi 
ee ‘ s oard of Foreign Missions; 
in ttalic type, those of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. : a 


UNIvERsitTIEs, CoLLEGEs, Mrpicau ScHooLs 


CHINA 
CENTRAL CHINA CONFERENCE 


University of Nanking, Nanking, Kiangsu. Conducted by Missionary Boards 
of the Christian (Disciples), Methodist Episcopal, Northern Brera. and 
Southern Presbyterian Churches. Maintains College of Liberal Arts, College of 
Agriculture and Forestry (in which the Board of Northern Baptist Church 
cooperates), Junior College, School of Kducation, Department of Missionary 
Training and University Hospital. 

.  Ginling College, Nanking, Kiangsu. Conducted by the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
slonary Societies of the Northern Baptist, Christian (Disciples), and Methodist 
Episcopal Churches, and by the Missionary Boards of the Methodist Episcopal 
South and the Northern Presbyterian Churches. 


Foocuow CoNFERENCE 

Fukien Christian University, Foochow, Fukien. Conducted by Missionary 
Boards of the Congregational, Methodist Episcopal, and Dutch Reformed Churches, 
and the Church Missionary Society (British). 

Hua Nang College, Foochow, Fukien. 


NortH CHINA CONFERENCE 

Peking University, Peking, China. Conducted by Missionary Boards of 
the Congregational, Methodist Episcopal, and Northern Presbyterian Churches 
and the London Missionary Society. Maintains the College of Arts and Sciences 
and Theological School. 

Yenching College, Peking, China. Affiliated with Peking University. Con- 
ducted by Missionary Boards of the Congregational (Women’s Auxiliary), 
Northern Presbyterian Churches, the London Missionary Society, and the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Shantung Christian University Medical School, Tsinanfu, Shantung. Con- 
ducted by Missionary Boards of the Baptist Missionary Society (British), the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, the Northern Presbyterian, the Southern Pres- 
byterian, the Methodist Episcopal, the Wesleyan Methodist (British), the Hnglish 
Presbyterian, the United Lutheran Churches, the London Missionary Society, the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, the China Medical Board, and the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. : 

Peking Union Medical College, Peking, China. Conducted by the China 
Medical Board which carries all costs and has preponderance of control and with 
which are associated the Missionary Boards of_the Congregational, Methodist 
Episcopal, Northern Presbyterian Churches, the London Missionary_Society, the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel (British), the London Medical Mis- 


sionary Association. 


CHENGTU WEST CHINA CONFERENCE 4 

West China Union University, Chengtu, Szechuan. Conducted by Missionary 
Boards of the Northern Baptist_and Methodist Episcopal Churches, the United 
Church of Canada, the British Church Missionary Society, and Friends Foreign 
Mission Association. Maintains the School of Arts and Sciences, School of 
Religion, School of Medicine, and School of Education. 


INDIA 


InpuUS RivER CONFERENCE m BOI 90 tein 
Forman Christian College, Lahore. Conducted chiefly by the ‘issionary 
Board of the Northern Presbyterian Church. Methodist Episcopal Board pro- 


vides two professors, 
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LucKNow CONFERENCE 

Lucknow Christian College, Lucknow, India. 

Isabella Thoburn College, Lucknow, India. Conducted by the Woman's 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church and the Northern 
Presbyterian Board of Missions. ' 


SoutH INDIA CONFERENCE 

Madras Christian College for Women, Madras, India... Conducted by Mis- 
sionary Boards of the Northern Baptist and Congregational (Women’s Auxiliary) 
Churches, the British Church Missionary Society, the Church of Hngland Zenana 
Society, the Church of Scotland Women’s Association, the General Synod of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, the London Missionary Society, Canadian Pres- 
byterian Church (Women’s Auxiliary), Dutch Reformed Church (Women’s 
Auxiliary), United Free Church of Scotland (Women’s Auxiliary), the British 
Wesleyan Methodist Society (Women’s Auxiliary), and the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


JAPAN 


JAPAN 

Kwassui Jo Gakko, Nagasaki. 

Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo. 

Women’s Christian College of Japan, Tokyo. Conducted by the Missionary 
Board of the Northern Baptist, Northern Presbyterian, and Dutch Reformed 
(Women’s Auxiliary) Churches, the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the Christian Woman’s Board of Missions (Disciples), 
and the United Church of Canada. 


KOREA 


KorEA CONFERENCE 

Chosen Christian College, Seoul, Korea. Conducted by Missionary Boards 
of the Methodist Episcopal, Northern Presbyterian, Methodist Episcopal South 
Churches and the United Church of Canada. 

Hwha Haktang, Seoul, Korea. 

Severance Union Medical College, Seoul, Korea. Conducted by Missionary 
Boards of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of Australia, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the Methodist -Episcopal South, Northern Pres- 
byterian, Canadian Presbyterian Churches. 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


CHINA 


CENTRAL CHINA CONFERENCE 

Nanking School of Theology, Nanking, Kiangsu. Conducted by Missionary 
Boards of the Methodist Episcopal, Methodist Episcopal South, Northern 
Presbyterian, Southern Presbyterian, and the Christian (Disciples) Churches. 


FoocHow CONFERENCE 

Union Theological School, Foochow, Fukien. Conducted by Missionary 
Boards of the Congregational and the Methodist Hpiscopal Churches, and the 
British Church Missionary Society. 


NortH CHINA CONFERENCE 

School of Theology of Peking University, Peking, Chihli. Conducted by Mis- 
sionary Boards of the Congregational, Methodist Episcopal, Northern Presbyterian 
Churches, the London Missionary Society, and the British United Methodist 
Church Missionary Society. 

Peking Theological Seminary. Formerly the Peking Bible Institute and 
distinct from the School of Theology of Peking University. 


CHENGTU WEST CHINA CONFERENCE 

School of Religion of West China Union University, Chengtu, Szechuan. 
Conducted by Missionary Boards of the Northern Baptist and Methodist Episcopal 
Churches, the British Church Missionary Society. the Friends Foreign Mission 
Association (British), and the United Church of Canada. 
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EUROPH 


DENMARK CONFERENCE 
Theological Seminary, Copenhagen, Denmark. 


FINLAND CONFERENCE 
Theological Seminary, Helsingfors, Finland. 


SOUTHWEST GERMANY CONFERENCE 
Martin Missions Institute, Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. 


ITALY CONFERENCE 
Reeder Theological Seminary, Rome, Italy. 


‘“NoRWAY CONFERENCE 
Theological School, Oslo, Norway. 


SWEDEN CONFERENCE 
Theological School, Gothenburg, Sweden. 


INDIA 


BOMBAY CONFERENCE 
Florence B. Nicholson School of Theology, Baroda. 


Nortu INDIA CONFERENCE 
Bareilly Theological Seminary, Bareilly. 


ALL INDIA 
India Methodist Theological College, Jubbulpore. 
JAPAN 
JAPAN 


Theological School of Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, Japan. Conducted by Mis- 
sionary Boards of the Methodist Episcopal Church and the Evangelical Association. 


KOREA 


KorEA CONFERENCE 
Union Theological Seminary, Seoul, Korea. Conducted by Missionary Boards 
of the Methodist Episcopal and the Methodist Episcopal South Churches. 


LATIN-AMERICA 


CHILE CONFERENCE 
Union Theological Seminary, Santiago, Chile. Conducted by Missionary 
Boards of the Methodist Episcopal and the Northern Presbyterian Churches. 


Mexico CONFERENCE 

Evangelical Seminary, Mexico City, Mexico. Conducted by Missionary Boards 
of the Congregational, Christian (Disciples), Methodist Episcopal, Methodist 
Episcopal South, Northern Presbyterian, Southern Presbyterian Churches, the 
American Friends and the International Committee of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS CONFERENCE 

Union Theological Seminary, Manila, P. I. Conducted by Missionary 
Boards of the Congregational, Northern Baptist, Christian (Disciples) , Methodist 
Episcopal and Northern Presbyterian Churches, and the United Brethren in 
Christ. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 
UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, MEDICAL SCHOOLS, THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


[1928 


Schools under the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society are in italics unless otherwise noted 





+ 








Namp Piace CoNFERENCE District 
CHINA ’ f : 
Univ. of Nanking (Union), Nanking. .. .|Central China..../Nanking........ 
Ginling College (Union), Nanking... .... Central China... .|Nanking........ 
School of Theology, Nanking.......... Central China....|Nanking........ 
Fukien Christian Univ. (Union), Foochow| Foochow SSCASS Foochow........ 
Yenching University (Union), Peking. . .|North China... .. Peking iro cst 
Yenching College (Union), Peking... ... . North China...../Peking.......... 
Theological Seminary, Peking......... North China.....|Peking.......... 
West China Union Univ., Chengtu. eon Chenztusee sce Chengtaeo2 20.5. 
Shantung Christian University (Union), , 
PESTA US arian ee es gon ont seme oe Shantung....... PALATE oe cranes 
EUROPE 
Theological Seminary, Helsingfors..... . inland i0.< 0k) cece eee 
Theological Seminary, Frankfort... .... South Germany... |. osc. ccs cs ene 
Theological Seminary, Gothenburg... .. Swedeni.:. 2. wel ate. coe 
INDIA 
Lucknow Christian College, Lucknow...|Lucknow........ Lucknow........ 
Christian School of Commerce, Lucknow|Lucknow........ Lucknow........ 
Tsabella Thoburn Coll. (Union), Lucknow.|Lucknow........ Lucknow........ 
Methodist Theological Coll., Jubbulpore.|All India........]................ 
Nicholson School of Theology, Baroda. .|Gujarat......... Barodacce ioc. one 
Theolozical Seminary, Bareilly......... North India. .... Bareilly tec coer: 
JAPAN 
Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo.............. East Japan...... Mokyorcnencnichic 
Woman’s Christian Coll. (Union), Tokyo.|East Japan...... Tokvos acetone 
KOREA 
Chosen Christian Coll. (Union), Seoul...|Korea.......... Nenu eee 
Severance Medical Coll. (Union), Seoul..|Korea.......... Neoul: Gactvwaces 
Severance Nurses’ Training Sch. (Union), 
COWL rica See en ee en eee ROPOR! Sig's ee coos BOO ce seek eee 
Theolozical Seminary (Union), Seoul....|Korea.......... Deol eee ket 
LATIN AMERICA 
Theolozical Seminary (Union), Mexico. .|Mexico......... Central so. oct -& 


Theological Sem. (Union), Buenos Aires. |Eastern So. Am...|Buenos Aires... _. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 





Theological Seminary (Union), Manila. . Philippine Islands|Manila 


Board (Union) s.s04ceeee 
Society (Union) 
Board 


Purits (Day anp Boarpinec) 
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1] M 10} 1 A ee 
1} M 20] 72 
bl hie 12 6 
1] M 2 4 roe 
9|M F| 73] 21 125 
4|MF) 42] 84 25 
1] M 5 
1} M 6 
1|M 4 
1] M 5| 23 
1] M 1 6 
ti 12| 12 
1IMF Bh 
1|MF 1 7 
1IMF\ 2} 10 
4|M F) 14} 130 
1] F 5) 45 
1|M 7| 30 
1] M 8] 16 
1} F 10} odt4t en 
1} M | Not} Repjorted 
1} M 5 6 
1] M 3 2 
1JMF 9} 19 
28] ..| 232] 384) 197] 448 
A aat ASO lara lte ome 
14) ..] 30} 195 


46) ..) 304] 659 


* These figures are not included in Grand Total on last page of Educational Statistics. 


= 
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| & 3 = Ss y 

wl) Sise = 
| Sido Sle 
518 171) 118 
95 ae 
109 ae 
386 116} 43 
99 20} 12 
ae 21] @ 
173 100} 39 
258 187] 47 

4 
56] 5 
40} 4 
44] 296 18} 35 
at Poe 136} 18 
66 42) 10 
are 29} 2 
45) 4 
62] , 6 
920 . - {1280} 218 
309 = .-| 30 
204 AA 
SK 93] 9 
30} 3 
63] 6 
31; 3 

5 

94) 9 
. {1648 890} 321 
..| 569 62} 63 
44/1216 1641) 290 
3433] 37] ..|2593) 675 
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4 a Purits (Day anp Boarpinec) 
ea SH 
= og 
SB = Vales B b > a 
Name PLace CoNFERENCE District o] 5 = 3 3 ‘5 
=) Au ra] 3 ~~ » f=) 
3 Sa || abo) 8 || 81 88 el ges 
AFRICA, CENTRAL AND SOUTH B| «| £| 3| 28] 8] & 2/2 
4\|n) me! 4) AR| oe] & O| & 
eacher Training School 1JMF| 2] 3] 175) 25] . 200 
istrict Day Schools... . AMID sol GE UEC E A oe ts rae 
lay School, Quioneua................ 1] M at iN ef} bei iio | Wee ie 2 75 
istrict Day Schools................. Angola......... Malanje........ 28|MF) ..| 34) 750] ... ; 750 
entral Institute, Quessua............ ANGOLA aire certyee Malanje........ 1] M 41 4! 140) 10 150 
oarding School, Quessua............. AMG Ola crusts oe oe Malanje........ 1| F 4, 2) 150) 10 Ro eet coal = 160 
Ite hoo sare See ae AND OLS Acres teal eae ces see est 36 10| 50} 1690] 45 1735 
ongo Institute, Kanene...... Bob 6 cpa] AONB Etamete hae Elisabethville. ... IMF] 2 so ate 21; 21 
illage Schools, Elisabethville Circuit. .|Congo.......... Elisabethville....] 10)/MF) 2 7| 268 a 70) 338 
illage Schools, Kabongo Circuit....... Congo... Msn Elisabethville....| 14/M F 1] 14!) 906 2G .-| 906 
irls’ Boarding School, Kabongo....... Conon ee Elisabethville. .. . 1) F Lee 10 2 12 
illage Schools, Kanene Circuit. ....... Concousenne ee Elisabethville. .. . 8IMF] ..} 10} 110 Pe 110 
illage Schools, Likasi Circuit......... Congo eeen .|Elisabethville....| 14/MF] ..] 15) 626 626 
illage Schools, Kapanga Circuit....... CONEO eae undasen sens 15|M F;} 2} 25) 800 800 
illage Schools, Sandoa Circuit........ Wanvonre a foe Nanda eens 23|M F} 2} 28} 910 910 
Bhotaletmrey ee wee cea ea Congr ern. cr sel ere cre orn as che 86 10] 99] 3630 2 91] 3723 
lay Schools, Sanquin................ Liberia Bassam cn Gots’: 1IMF 2) 119 Gl) ses eal Paap ek2o 
sminary, Cape Palmas............... Liberia Cape Palmas....| 2/MF 6) 317; 39) 3 ..| 7] 368 
raining School, Garraway............ Liberia Cape Palmas.....| 2/MF 6] 123) 107) .:. Faller aEcoO 
ay Schools, Plebo, Grand Cors....... Liberih Cape Palmas.....] 2/MF] .. 5} 150 Ol ee eles 159 
illage Schools, Nana Kru............ Liberia Kru Coast... . SIME) 1) 12! 376) 72i) ..[|  ..| 448 
ollege of West Africa, Monrovia... ... Liberia... . ..|Montserrado..... DSB eae AT |) 52 Filler te lie “ALE: 
[. Paul River Indus. Inst., White Plains|Liberia. . .|Montserrado.... . CVI el) SSS P04 ean ace Hal baeecl fo 2s 
lay Schools, Krutown, Busherd....... Liberia Montserrado.....| 2/MF} ..| 2] 75) ... | Ne MNO) 
“LOUGH Ga ce eee eS a Ra bDeRE ye pacts. ccoteel |ictaotetsemseoecrs toa 19 4| 52! 1505} 233] 55 9] 1802 
lay Schools, Headlands Circuit....... Rhodesia........ Mrewa.......24. 11JMF| ..| 12} 687 ..| 687 
lay Schools, East Mrewa Circuit... ... Rhodesia........ Mrewa. os sa.e SIM F) ..| 10] 530 ..| 530 
lay Schools, Mrewa Circuit........... Rhodesia. ....... Mrewa. ...<-000 LIM F| 3} 13) 673 95| 768 
lay Schools, North and South Mtoko 
ORE hee See ee Rhodesia....-... Mtoko= 0.0.0.5 36/M F 32] 1590 7| 1597 
ay Schools, Nyadiri Circuit.......... Rhodesia........ Nyadirl. 2.0.6.0 18|M F 41] 1418 133} 1551 
lay Schools, Nzumba Circuit......... Rhodesia........ Nyadiris.2...... 14|M F 16] 921 ..| 921 
Moot, Salisbury... .-....2--..0eeeee- Rhodesia. ....... INyadirie. 2.0. .2 IIMF 1} 48 48 
oys’ School, Nyadiri................ Rhodesia. ....... Nyadiri...... 
inls’ School, Nyadiri................. Rhodesia........ Nyadiri...... *  3IMFEF| 4! 6F 131 117} 248 
ocation School, Nyadiri.............. Rhodesia........ Nyadiri...... 
ay Schools, Old Umtali Center....... Rhodesia........ Old Umtali...... ANGEL a]) 0283), Hes. 418} 418 
ay Schools, Old Umtali Circuit....... Rhodesia. ....... Old Umtali...... 6|MF| ..| 10] 323 ..| 323 
ay Schools, Nyakatsupa............. Rhodesia........ Old Umtali...... 11JMF} ..| 13] 593 593 
ay Schools, Gandanzara Circuit...... Rhodesia........ RUSADI ac. ee. «ss 7\M F/ ..| 10] 631 631 
ay Schools, Chiduhu Circuit......... Rhodesia........ Rusaplct ne con 11]IMF| ..| 14] 690 690 
ay Schools, Umtali Circuit........... Rhodesia........ Wimtali. sce s 10/M F| ..] 10} 602 ..| 602 
ay Schools, Marange Circuit......... Rhodesia........ Umitaliy ye ein. 9IM F] ..]} 10} 405 ..| 405 
ay Schools, Mutumbara Center....... Rhodesia........ mites feo. access TTS Sl Sy aaa o. 177} 521 
ellie Dingley School, Mutumbara...... Rhodesia........ metalic encom 1JMF| 4| 3] 187) 25 Bally e304 
airfield School, Old Umtali........... Rhodesia........ Old Umtali...... 1IMF| 4] 4] 145) 45 16] 206 
MLA ee ttc ayer ee ereys eave cone oad Rhodesia 22. dexolline cuted <ciyeeyes 171; ..| 15] 265} 9918 70 963]10951 
PE MOOIS NASA Sian A Aopsismddiais ety & Southeast Africa..|Inhambane..... . 89|/M F| 1062852] ... ae 2852 
arizell Girls’ School, Inhambane....... Southeast Africa..|Inhambane...... 1| F 2 A eZ. oe 87 
PRBECHOOIS hel havent esteiace'sea Pa eae Southeast Africa..|Limpopo........ S1IMF} ..| 82] 1978 on 1978 
BURRS OOIS lente c's. revira crete shots wives Southeast Africa..|Transvaal....... 80/M F 123) 1459 a 1659 
TRG) (oe ren ras anne TE Southeast Africa..}................ 251 DeST5\CS 76) Seer: ..| 6376 
BGC eee sty sis cselecarss, leinisios tierce slags INEDE CO tate vane rosea eae oye Reovs hse joes ot 556 23] 762/22419| 270) 55 930|23674 
STAT RAI EM Ge On 6 Bein Menem Afri Cas eet 2.2, re | REN. 3. chicks ee 7 18} 19} 700) 80} .. 133] 913 
“TOE LS ons RU On ae ee ES ASIC Bee acecy  eeeeteeEe Pe ca oes XS 563 41! 781123119! 350! 55 .'1063'24587 





* Schools operate jointly. 








** Joint School at Nyadiri not included. 
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2 Pourms (Day AND Boarprn@) 
na 
is 5B 
3 x) 3 a a [ 
NAME PLacE ConreRENCE District « | ‘2 Zw 2 : 
5) a 
& | & Tey Piel © Ne 
oO | we & g i) i os] | 
ne eleleiel a |ecieele £); 
zlaleala| 4 |Aaieal = Sle 
DGTESChOO Stent kei ack ene Central China... . | Kiangning.. 1; F , 1 21 eas | ee 
MGUY CHOOIEE © ore ere oss ate vase Sates cclace vis lons Central China... . 4|M F : ! 10 i 1‘ a8 
Day Schools. .... ..|Central China... . A ee 2 il cian 
Day Schools........... ....+.+++|Central China..... 6M F) ..) 12 2 gl 13 
Green Hill, Wuhu...........00+-0000: Central China... . iE Die Pe 
[SESINSC GDS Goeet Ree eta MRE Ie Oe. Central China... . 11M 13) |i 1 : ule ae 
Wannan Academy, Wannan........... Central China... . 1, M 12 re 1 er he 
GROTON a Sy SN en err aN ra Central (Chinawicat| seins sateniext velar 15 eed |beaG 506] 119] 98 
Goucher School, Chengtu............- Chengtu........ @hengtulece sos 1] M 3} 10 ...-| 35) 60 me 
Middle School, Chengtu............-.- Chengtu........ Chengtu........ 1| F 2} 18 bu) 80) 74 es 
Primary SChOOlS:. .. <euin cece weiss» claws Chengtuss. ..i4- Chengtu........ 1MF| 1) 31 681}; 49] .. - 
Harmony Crassett, Chengtu..........-. Chengtu........ Chengtu........ 1IMF} 1] 9 110} 50 BA 
Girls’ School, Chengtu..............-+ Chengtuu.s42 Chengtu. .....-: 1| F Se 2 38] 10 S 
Primary School, Kienchow............ Chengtu........ Chengtu........ 1] M 3 18} 20 Bt 
Primary School, Chengtu.............. @henotuy.. ke Chengtu........ 1/MF 3 65)... oe 
Primary Schools..............00+++> Chengtu........ Chengtu:. cess 16M F} 1} 19] ...| 466) 11 ie 
Kindergarten, Chengtu..............-- Chengtu........ Chengtu. .....2. 1MF| .. 3 GORE esl gece si 
Pimany ScnOOls saint. «casa card aaa: Chengtu........ Chengtu...:.... 10] M rel) Sb ee 377| 160 BA) a 
Prvinaty Schools. occ. os oa eee wns os Chengtu Chengtw esc ci 20) F 2) 51 1015); V5 : Ae! 
Caldwell School, Taechow..........-.-. Chengtu........ Chengtu........ 1| F Nee a on] 61/257 3 
Middle School, Tzechow.............. Chengtu........ Chengtu........ 1} M 2) 18 Ae ee 35 
Bitle Training School, Taechow........ Chengtu........ Chengtu........ 1, F i 2) 35} 30) 9 4 
Total (1927) ea eece sere ache aha (Cit aniaeae pat] See OnORDEe wae 57 14| 210 60] 2806) 461) 278 39] 3! 
Primary. Schools) 4.0... <n sued Chungking. ..... Chungking...... S| M | 10 200 : 
BremaryinSChOOlen..- 2 echns-seracdaiee sae alee Chungking. ..... Chungking...... 19] F 1}. 37 896) .. 
Primary: Schools’), sic Gace erect e cae Chungking Chungking...... 5| M Peal ligas 5 ...| 136 
Premary SChOOB sso tee ba. ae «aunts Chungking. . _|Chungking...... 4| F Ns AO teed aaa 
Middle School, Chungking............ Chungking. . _|Chungking...... 1| M 9 15 ven: a6 
Middle School, Chungking............. Chungking Chungking...... 1| F 2 Cl kl ee 42) 48 aS 
Kindergarten, ‘Chungking AS Chungking...... Chungking 1M F 1 CY Ae 4 PS! ihrer) fe in 
Woman's Industrial School, ulmsatenk Chungking. ..... Chungking. . . 1] F 1 Ot eee ee Neneece 25 
Woman’s School, Chungking. . < Chungking... ... 1] F ae 2 Boe |e 19 
Primary Schools.......... 5 Hochow........ 6| M = 9 2471 5.3 r. 
Pevmary SChoolss.s..4. seca ca ves ee Oe I ochow...5 vec 0: 6| F all lpeat BOLIC ees ae 
Prrmaryischools fii), iss suucees sneen Hochow........ 5| M Pe 9 aloo ae 
Prema yf SCRE Lo. deen So tie sre ele eek Hochow.......: 2| F 23 4 Be a | R: 
Beimary Senoolgs.;.. ke coalesce pieces ode Suing. 250).oc. 10] M Ba iat hi) 323]... ees 
EPUEY SCHOOLED ee asics se mcbeterennas Suining 005. cos 15) F 1/25) CLG are Bel) 
Primary Schools. 3. 5c. cee a eecens nes DUINING ie oe tek 7| M ay 8 pan l) SOON Le : 
Promary Schools.) a. oes cass dove sax Saining.... on.see 8| F 1] 10 58): J 
Middle School, Suining............... UII arc) eee 1} M 2 5 Sie ied ; 
Middle School, Suining................ Suining......... 1] F PA Wits ie osc 30], 51 a 
Kindergarten, Suining................ SULTS seme eat IMF .. 2} 42 Bot lak we — 
MU Ota. ciel. mcaiteys « 55 oleleis!a en o1e/o eeu OG Kane eee een Reese tes ee 98 13] 206] 176) 2644] 527) 311 44) 3 
i] 
Primary SCHOOIS Fo ais cio-s scsietnaie «ial.foso4e Foochow........ Binghu.........: 6) M ae 9 145) 11 P|! 
Primary Schools..........2.00eee0e0ee Foochow........ IBinghu.: sscenoe Q9IMF| ..| 10 200) .. | 
Piimary.ochools.:.) a2. scceck teas Foochow........ Bingtang T6IM OE! 9 tet ot 278 . f 
Kindergarten, Tangtau............... Foochow........ Bingtang i ie Cia Dae 2 SOON et themes 7 
Middleischoole steak fe iechrac charcdeurs os Foochow........ Bingtang 1; M ag EN ead 36] 26] 21 4 
Mag eiS chao aeons h Sci s oleracea Foochow 1| F x Bi eet oo ee SG ilenlia E 
Institution Church Kindergarten. ...... Foochow IMF... 2) 45 oe ae ar: 
Mary E. Cook Kindergarten............ Foochow 1) F ef; Blt OOll< Area Bae a 
Boys’ Primary Schools...............- Foochow EY EY CLS OT Pea) ae aaa ies Se ie 
Girls’ Primary Schools................ Foochow 15|MB} 5.21 SaOy rey a at 
Boys’ Middle Schools................ Foochow 1) Me |b he aes2Oh 70 im 
Girls’ Middle Schools................. Foochow 2| F 2| 34 205} 79} 100 vole 
Anglo-Chinese College................ Foochow 1; M 6), -25 e262 e138 we 
Hite N am Colleges &. ae saioeotaa cee as Foochow 1) F 1213 107 77 
Woman's Bible School................ Foochow 1| F FW 2 hat 22555 [eal [eee al Y 
Union Middle School................. Foochow 11M PAS MS SN AE hel 2k) ee, 
Union Kindergarten Training School... .|Foochow. . Ap Riots Wier el ied | || 16 
Kindervarten: natn tien eee eto Foochow. . DS baie Autes 2} 50 bi HN 
Boys’ Primary Schools................ Foochow 5| M | Bue e. 170 
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eo 2 Purits (Day anp Boarpine) 
° & 
4 ee 
NAME PLACE CoNFERENCE District a =| Z a 8 a 
lo} =) ee io} 
] a a 80 blob 2 
Si/s| 8/28] 8 | 58/58/32 ra es 
CHINA E S| 3 g 3 g E 4 q s Cal or 
; Zlalela|l MM |Aadieals Sues 
rls’ Primary Schools..............-- Foochow........ PSA yea 4MF ; 7 150 
toys’ Middle School.................. Foochow........ utsing vet 1|M ; 7 18} 39 
lirls’ Middle School......:........... Foochow........ HU ESIDE hc neces 1| F A Wale dicaatae 36} 34 
Voman’s Bible School................- Foochow........ BESIDE acl ecers. ea 1| F Hel wal eel awe 
| COTRIUIS TE Siete ha 4a ee eee Foochow.......- ations nhc eis THC) ad Yo eT ete 8) We jee 
joys’ Primary Schools...............- Foochow........ niblen eres as 18] M TORT eee. 21) 476 
rls’ Primary Schools...........----- Foochow i 1 0 A 1D 3} Ort tea aal le Ge 
foys’ Middle School. ................- Foochow 1] M Alt bez Call) DARD 
Minis’ Middle School.............-+-.+- Foochow 1| F ban] We 9 eel tee i) 
Voman's Bible School............++-+- Foochow 1} F Tih fae 4 ae P| [ee oa (ee fr 
joys’ Primary Schools. . . .|Foochow AVENE te | 8G liom see |e 571 ee, | ane 
‘irls’ Primary Schools........-. ..|Foochow. . 4| F 6 100 bs 
joys’ Mildle School.............--.. Foochow g 1|M 1h a ae 96 
joys’ Primary Schools............-.-. Foochow........ Mintsing North. .| 17} M {Sites | S801. clan 
‘rls’ Primary Schools..........+.+++- Foochow........ Mintsing North..| 8] F (ill sapeee pee 00ers Doak. 
soys’ Middle School..............+-- Foochow.......- Mintsing North. . 1]/M CAP sates Te aeal ew V5} og 4 
soys’ Primary Schools............---- Foochow.......- Mintsing South. .} 12] M 18 313) 16)... 
rls’ Primary Schools..........+----- Foochow........ Mintsing South..} 11; F 14 DSO lets ent: 
wns Middle School..........-....+.- Foochow........ Mintsing South. . 1| F Le Gee. sell, oLOVod 
Voman’s Bible School.........--.++--- Foochow.......- Mintsing South. . 1] F AN SIRO ie he allicc postlipe ee 
Soys’ Primary Schools...........-..-- Foochow........ Wukdetya scat) ..ae By ONE | use er Gleys 2-1, 15D: 
firls’ Primary Schools............+++- Foochow.......- Warkie? x iscepias 2) F at eres) 55 
" N. School of Nursing.............-- IRQOCHOW: tera oM ae Lerche oe 1| F 2) 5 a 
MSDE Sees Toten catheter eae dnys: Spato aSuarora'> Roochowss . .,sdull rates a edes oan 183 39| 362] 361] 3528]1207] 810} ..| ..] 200) 6106 
iimary Scbools...........2--2ee-0+> Hinghwa........ Hankong........ ONO | Perla MII Ea A aa ay 
rimary Schools...........---..--++- Hinghwa........ Hinghwa........ 12} M ple LO}. wal 8991) bz 
ay SOCOM eiagne Be cieca aes Hinghwa........ Heoh Bing...... Pe Sif UE) ce Sle WAN sd 
ASOT) a ee Hinghwa........ MienyUlcshn nie: 9| M of 121) was) 266) 24 
Mamary Schools......-..--+++0e20-+++ Hinghwa........ All Districts. .... 15} F 2} 39] 84] 576] 60) .. 
uthrie High School, Hinghwa........ Hinghwa:....... Hinghwa........ 1| M Die Oa aerate 40} 50] 266 
unior High School, Ng Sauh.......... Hinghwa:.......- Hinghwa........ 1| M lye hse: 60] 40} 30 
iblical School, Hinghwa.........-... Hinghwa........ Hinghwa........ 1| M A Ribas yes (eee ie ntl he rie | atl bem 
familion Girls’ High School, Hinghwa...|Hinghwa........ Hinghwa.:.. 21. 1| F Simi ierece.|| areas | aan hOS 
uliet Turner Training Sch., Hinghwa...|Hinghwa........ Hinghwa........ 1} F a gal a sete oS 
frls’ Schools.........+++-+- ee eee Hinghwa.......- Sienyu:......55: 2| F 2] 21| 60] 122) 59) 61 
‘riela Knoechel Bible School, Sienyu....|Hinghwa.......- SIeRI Us ck: 1] F Dare Dimer | nine [Ne likens 
. EC DSSS SA Nee See eer PLINER Wah oath sa eeteeie a pie tata 54 13] 161] 144] 1811] 347) 465] ..| ..| 92) 2859 
Himary Schools..........-+--+-+-++-- Kiangsi......... North Kiangsi...}| 12)MF) ..| 34) 82] 652) .. 
Villiam Nast College, Kiukiang........ Kianesi sce! North Kiangsi. . . 1| M 6] 13 7| 165| 44 
2ulison High School, Kiukiang......... Ka angel. pcs North Kiangsi. . . 1| F 4) 17 40| 152) 83 
Znowles Bible Training Sch., Kiukiang. .|Kiangsi........- North Kiangsi. . . 1] F At Dlaem. 71| 57 
Bmry Schools. ........-.0.s002-+0- Kaan boo «pos Nanchang....... SIME 2 10 Ao S221) 5 
figher Primary, Nanchang........... Kaangst) o2.o.00ae Nanchang....... TUN | el ee eee ioe |e 20 
ivening School, Nanchang........--.. IIBNGBD, oi j.-.c)sc% Nanchang....... 1; M Pe CNR VA i tied fe A 
lanchang Academy, Nanchang........ Kiangsii....... Nanchang....... 1; M 6) 18} ...| 119) 201 
taldwin Girls’ School, Nanchang. ...... Kiang) .> opc.tee Nanchang....... 1] F 5 SMB wea: 64| 131 
By Schools). bbs. site beens Kiangsi........- Hwangmei...... TIME) «.|. 25\e 45) 387)... is 
igher Primary, Taihu..............-. Kiangst. 2... 15 ¢ Hwangmei...... 1] M Oleh | seei|) OD: s 
Nigher Primary, Taihu.....-.-.---+++ Kiangsi......... Hwangmei...... isd Bie ee: 6} 20 5 
Mommary Schools. .......:--2-.s2eeee- Kiangst) :.)-\.-).% Kienchang...... 8|M F 14, ...| 250) .. or 
ligher Primary, Fuchow...........--- Kaan abet: toe Kienchang...... 1| M re Oe 6| 24 a 
MME SCHOOL. sc. . Stl. 5.2. er eee Litt seem eee Kan River.....- 1|MF iNet, eal Balieaes 4 et +4 
igher Primary, Changshu..........-- Kiangsi......... Kan River...... 2|M F Gitsree- 50| 32 ae 
‘CHa ih i ae le caeee Maleate uae oe 2 NEG 2S8aV74 3) bed pene eerie bes ore Coca Roto ae 49 24| 186) 206] 2077) 686} ..| ..| ..| 12} 2981 
Memtary SChOONS. ....--.-ssccccwele recs North China.....|Chingchao....... 6|M F Spot. 1201 > 28 
jaanary INEROGIS etc obarc kee ene cain North China.....|Chingchao....... 9|M F Quiet OUeoire a. 
irimary Schools..........+0-+e+eeres North China,....|Lanhsien........ 21M F 21| 25 au 646 
Primary Schools.......0.0+:00e0eee eee North China.....|Lanhsien........ 15) F 15) pees =| S26]! be 
‘ity School, Lanhsien.........---+-+-- North China.....|Lanhsien........ Lee Gh, eke tere oe| LL 
folt School, Lanhsien....... ...|North China....,|Lanhsien........ 1| F 3 22| 45 
adustrial School, Lanhsien....- . {North China.....|Lanhsien........ 1| M AB chon tt Ysera ink ae 
*rimary Schools..........-++0++e+05+ North China.....|Peking.......... ; Li : 2 ...| 140] 72 





rimary Schools. ....+++sereeveeeeees North China.....|Peking.......... 
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Nam 





ae Pace Chushihkou 


East C 
Gamewell School... . . 


Gamewell Middle Schools 


Peking Academy 
Primary Schools 
Primary Schools 


Alderman Schools, Changli 
Boarding School, Shanhaikuan 
City School, Shanhaikuan 


City School, Changli 
Academy, Changli 


Middle School, Shanhaikuan 


Primary Schools 
Primary Schools 


Higher Primary School, Tientsin 
Keen School, Tientsin 
Keen Middle School, Tientsin 


Academy, Tientsin 
Primary Schools 
Primary Schools 
City School, Tsunhua 


City School, Tsunhua 
Junior Middle School, Tsunhua 


Kindergarten 
Training Schools 


All Schools 
All Schools 
All Schools 


(W. F. M.S., 524 pupils) Total. |Shantung 


Hardy Boys’ School, 


Middle eee ‘Shuchihmen. 


Yungchun 


Girls’ and Women’s School, Yungchun. . 


Bible School, Yungch 
Kindergarten, Yungchun 


All Other Schools 
All Other Schools 
All Other Schools 


Primary Schools 


Primary School, Changhufan 


Primary Schools 
Primary Schools 
Primary Schools 
Primary Schools 
Primary Schools 
Primary Schools 


Nathan Sites Academy, Yenping 


Emma Fuller School, 


Women’s Bible School, Yenping 


Primary Schools 
Primary Schools 


Primary Schools 
Primary Schools 


NERD ew eaieiet eel die ra iotere 


Yenping.......... 


{North Chins, ee 





CoNFERENCE 


-|North China... .. 


North China..... 
North China..... 
North China... .. 
North China..... 
North China..... 
North China..... 
North China..... 
North China... .. 
North China..... 
North China... .. 


North China..... 
North China... .. 
North China..... 
North China..... 
North China..... 
North China..... 
North China..... 
North China... .. 
North China..... 
North China..... 
North China..... 


North China..... 
Shantung 


Shantung. . 
Shantung 





South Fukien.... 
South Fukien. .. . 

outh Fukien.... 
South Fukien.... 
South Fukien.... 
South Fukien.... 
South Fukien.... 


Yenping 
Yenping 
Yenping 
Yenping 
Yenping 





2 Tungsing. . 




























Fa Purits (Day AND BoaRDING) 
a 5 
ro} Oo 
Bite oe Boag 
= | o 
District 3 | 6 ie 
be 3 80 > 
ths &| 8] 8 58 = 5 
8] x 5/8] .8 |] 32 = 2S 
Zlopl ea! als |aAm =) oa] 
1|M 3 
1IMF oo 
1| M 
1 
2) F 
1] M 
Shanhaikuan.....] 11/MF 
Shanhaikuan..... 71M F 
Shanhaikuan..... 3| F 
Shanhaikuan..... 1] F 
Shanhaikuan..... 1] M 
Shanhaikuan..... 1] M 
Shanhaikuan..... 1] M 
Shanhaikuan..... 1] M 
Tientsins 7... -. 16] M 
Shien tsinie eran 13/M F 
Tientsin. ....... 1] M 
Huenitsinispreave tees 1) F 
Tientsin........ ee 
duentsin skeet: ere 1]}M 
Tsunhua...<..6 0 2|M F 
Meunhus so :ecec 10|M F 
Tsunhua........ 1] F 
Tsunhua ., 2 ...5:. 3 1] M 
Weunhus 3:5 6-05 1] M 
bia, ERO Ta 3|M F 
8 OO 5 2| F 
RRS Heselera cients 150 
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Changhufan 
Changhufan..... 
Shahsien........ 
Shahsien........ 
Shunchang...... 
Shunchang...... 
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eS 2 Puriis (Day anp Boarpine) 
3 5B 
3 oe 
Nama PLace ConFERENCE District a) 2| 28) 8 >| ob a 
os} 5 —| 5 8| 8| B ‘e 
| & a| ©] ele] 3 & 
EUROPE AND NORTH AFRICA q|% B/S) S| egies] 3 sla 
at &ile| & 2 |. oO 4a/ 
_ zl alsle| | Saleal] 3 5| 
Girls’ School, Lovetch................. Bulgaria........ DOHA Netcast 1) F 4) 16) ...| 163] 40 
Free English School, Riga: ..... 04.60% Baltic and Slavic. |Latvia.......... IMF} 1 11] 9 23-40 eee (ieee 60 i 
Orphanage, LON, coapodcneee Anageoee Binfand sy). <0 Western........ LM EB .: hath, 6} 10 ei 16 
porphanage, Viborg.................0. Finland? 2.0.6.2: Eastern. ........ AUS 0 3 TS AA Wie Pe 8) 13 21 
Girls’ School, Champfleury............ PATICeL aos os tel Rn ss cig eed 1| F Peay Wie 7) as | See ane 40| 40 
Girls’ School, Grenoblets seo ik fae. Rrancenie re gee Pee Rees cad tense 1| F % cies ee | eran 45] 45 
Boys’ School, Charvieu............... AM Ce ae e/Picecel | Petters ate o acinlen 1; M ns US A 60} 60 
Mendon Hall... cece eee cee een ees LERT ii otk Sie Sees | 9S ee ee 1) F 5} 29] 51} 104 177) 332 
Baente Mario... cece ce cece ee ea nine LEENA ce oar Ca || 5 AOR Seite TUL SN OSI es lena Eft ieee Ieee 95} 129 
Industrial Institute, Venezia........... Gaye Aa 30) Eye nN ato 1| M CY hie A a QT 27. 
Casa Materna, Naples................ EEN aes Ceeettie ce al Go tee eae 1|JMF 4| 30] 123 7| 160 
Training School for Girls, Novi Sad. ..../Yugo-Slavia.....|............22-- 1| F 6] ~ 40) 12 sel le eel? 
Evangelistic Schools, Seville........... Soa iat ic cee neers atin atc cree 2)MF Al neal) 9194 194 
HB Gaed.v. Aotesisislera'« sate ye sioeticsthe PEMEODE wee cere ecie loess 11 1] 51) 70} 377) 23 289) 759 
OCLC DYN Hele Puerclelsore nantes ates INropeveys <4 2elneen ote oct Sie ae 9} 47] 51] 267) 40 222] 580 
PLOtab er hiss ade ce eas ee es Muropore asc acee ler eet ote es soe 14 10| 98} 1211 644] 63 511] 1339 




























































Memmary Schools..........0..000080 0% Madeira sh. Se) toa Bytes ce 6|M F 6 95 76} 171 
Boys’ Home, Algiers..............--.. North iAtrica 2% .2)| 25 ae Ghreviancacont ~ 1] M | At/tend] Govlernm Jent | Sch|ools 40; 40 
Girls’ Home, Algiers.................- NorthyAfrica. tre. 24 fe at. ajecyajsrein sreistern 1} F | Atjtend) Govjernm Jent | Sch/ools 40/ 40 
Student Hostel, Algiers............... INorthvAtrica, Osi Pe fesn ea ctee eevee 1] M } Atitend] Govjernm Jent | Schjools 10} 10 
Boys’ Home, Constantine............. NorthvAtrica:: 2682) 05e tr tio date: 1] M | At/tend} Govjernm |Jent | Schjools 18} 18 
Girls’ Home, Constantine.............. INorbhsAfnica. § i aeal Peter jenarsier he scars 1| F | At/tend| Govjernm Jent | Schjools 30] 30 
Boys’ Home, Tunis.................-. NorbhivAtrica, $6, 8| Me raistibrcieipseiacoftsrers 1| M |} At/tend] Govjernm |ent | Schjools 19], 19) 
ROE ONE, “DUNS: <1s =. alse nies se oe Noréghi Africa, | pe [Mectetteats syoveicrdcens 1] F | Atitend}| Govjernm Jent | Schjools 11 ll 
Indust. and Agri. School, Sidi Aich..... North Africa.) 2a iecitaloalnicra/oresiejere 1] M | Atitend} Govjernm |ent | Schjools 15] 15 
Primary Schools, Il Maten............ North Africas). /e| hereto vs e+ nce 1) F | Atltend}] Govjernm Jent | Schjools 20} 20 
Primary School, Ouadias............-. INortheAfrica: he |Sacccieo esses on 1| F | At|tend| Govjernm Jent | Schools 35] 35 
BOAT sss, eepareys stele avere'ncolas alata saves INorthwA fricas, «ce | Seocctheae eeu ong > 102| 102 
SiG tin (ees acre HARE tate Oo eETAt North Africas tes 2) serie ere eseretavege § oe 136] 136 
OEY 2 [Baoan Seeiae criet North Africas Slem..oabrctsiccran isc 1) ee ee wes 238| 238 
8 
3 
INDIA AND BURMA = z 
sot et oes ss . 
Schools marked * are jointly operated 5 2 ps : shies , 2 
Be| Bele |#e| 2 | i 
S&) palsies] | o 
Primary Schools..............++--+55 Bengals oscc. 5c 0 ASAnSol oy. scne ys 4IMF| .. 4) 102) 11 Salle oe ead 3 
Boys’ Bicol. Wehapram: spicc. deen see Bengali cess ss... Asansol......... 1; M 2) 8] «660 6 43}. PlelO9) 
Girls’ School, Ashabaree...........-.-- Bengal stash Asansol........- 1] F 2) 10) 76 8 DAS Med 6} 115 
Boarding School.........00e+e0e+ee000> Bengaliin2..4 6.5 Asansol......... ey Ae 3] 44 5 Cl a # 53 
Day School... .... 2.22.00 eecee nee ees Bengal joes ana Asansol......... 1/MF) ..} 4 102) 11 Sa ool ells 
Boys’ School, Calcutta............+-.- Bengals ance. she English......... 1] M 2) 15] 102) 15 32} 29 Seams 
Girls’ School, Calcutta.........-.+.++- Bengal.......... English......... 1) F 3] 16] 214) 25 42| 25 :-| 306 
Queens Hill, Darjeeling..............- Bengal) 3... ean English......... 1| F 5} 13) 97) 25 42) 13 Sb vers 
Boys’ Schools, Dhanbad, Gomoh...... Bengals shcce Gomoh. verece-. 3) Moyes] 4i\> 1791 10 = A Name ae a 
Girls’ School, Gomoh........-- Bengal acne ct aus omoh..... (ena 1| F IMO Wao cine as ee =eleaene 
Pakur Boys’ School. . Bengaltcy...cces.5 Pakur-Santali.. . . 1) MOE ee 1] Ve7 im 62]... ial) Las 4) 66 
Santali Girls’ School..... Bengaliivc-..03- <5 Pakur-Santali... . 1JMF; 1} 9) 106) 10 6] | .2 4) 128 
Woman’s Industrial School Bengalitsjee «a Pakur-Santali.. . . 1| F x By a emer tilt Ba 36 ee 
District Schools...... Bengalvsne sess Pakur-Santali 14/MF| ..] 15} 300) 35 ees ia 
Girls’ Schools. ....... Bengalinsnccaevsic Birbhum........ 2| F 1 Ts 85) . 15 ne ne 
Bible Training School. .....seseeeee eee Bengalenes aaa s DHUM. < oe. 1| F i free || [room| eee 
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No. or 


Name PLACE CoNFERENCE DistRIctT 


INDIA AND BURMA 


Number of Schools 
Anglo-Vernacular 


Sex of Pupils 
Middle 
High 


Vernacular 
Middle 





Foreign 
National 





NAM SOHOOIS Neneh ET Aen es one 
Collins Institutes. fy asciere 34205 ieaen'e ee 
OVS SCHOOIS te ites ea tena es ccch 
GATS SENOS RSet = cRroryerttte coidht tichvnies 
Lee Memorial School 








Primary Schools........... 
Bovs’ School, Basim. . 
Girls’ School, Basim . 
Primary Schools. . . 





Primary SCHOOISS wer. ureieie'cle-e vote, ches 

Prat SCHOO sine cho sciee selena oe ete 
Boys’ School, Messa Bagh............ Bombay........|Nagpur......... 
Girls’ School, Messa Bagh............. Bombay........|Nagpur......... 
Normal Training School. ............0- Bombay........|Nagpur......... 
Primary Schools... 06000 cesecscves 00 Bombaysian. os < Roontei ne. tonne 
Boys sttostell tte nc crits aaah eves #78 | BOMDAYS jae oats | POONA stele nhac 

Taylor High School and Anglo-Indian 
Homey Rupusee cits hisenenceethes Bombay: icc35. on Poona a. eee 
Hilman Memorial... ......0..cee eens Bombaytins. | RO0naine ee ink ee 
Primary Schools)... .scuisdsceucess Bombay........|Puntamba....... 
Boys’ School, Puntamba.............. Bombay........ Berta 
ELGG ercttensstnaradinerne.calee caeitane | OLB DAY? © ice | 0G eo ean ees 











































































Primary Schools. Pegu-Burmese...| 2|MF 3 
Primary School. . . Pegu-Burmese. . . 1|JMF 1 
Anglo-Vernacular Pegu-Burmese...} 1|M F 8 
EAIMUERY SCHOOLS for. k eaiah ais Chere tec B 3IM F 7 
PrimanveSchool’® Menacicoests ceudestes ee 1JIMF 1 
Boys’ High School, Rangoon........../Burma.......... 1} M 39 
Girls’ High School, Ranzoon........... Burma ites oe 1| F 17 
Anzlo-Vernacular Middle Sch., Thongwa|Burma.......... Ra 1]MF 6 
Bible School for Men, Thongwa........ Burina She te R: 1|-M 1 
Bible Training School, Thongwa........ Burma ai Se Ra 1| F 1 
Anglo-Chinese School, Pegu........... Burtia ccs Chinese......... 1; M a 
Anglo-Chinese School, Rangoon........ Burma 2. )..:-.«¢.ass(Ohineses.... 2... 1] M 9 
Anglo-Chinese Girls’ School, Rangoon....|Burma.......... Chinese......... 1|MF 9 
Girls’ High School, Rangoon........... Burma: co. .<5052 1| F 21 
English School, Kalaw................ Burmaiso.-.5. = [Pinglishsscn sce! ..|MF 7 
IEMSTIUAPA SCHOOLS Ds rays, aroieie ela’via'e sinre e's alte Burma yee Tndiane: 3. ss iks 0 2|M F 4 
IPrIEMATY SCHOOISHeiiwvs,aere neverwrevera va aactin Burma... .:.......|Indian. ooase.... 8|M F 12 
CL Ovalipes. aeiaste eee! ves heli wet Burma aA. lei bin onb ten Gee alee Pe Ne 146 
Primary Schools. ....................]Central Provinces|Balaghat........ 3IM F 10 
Coeducational,* Baihar............... Central Provinces|Balachat........ 2iIMF 8 
PANE DSCLUGOLS dies «Ossie aie eyelets, ote Central Provinces|Gadawara....... 5|M F 5 
EGDGRY SChOOU ctetese: Pinas: OR elas te Central Provinces|Jagdalpur....... 1JMF 1 
Boys’ School, Jagdalpur.............. Central Provinces|Jagdalpur....... 1] M 3 
Alderman Girls’ School... ...........4. Central Provinces|Jagdalpur....... 1) F 8 
Primary, Schools sof scers: ve ane ee ces Central Provinces|Jubbulpore...... 5|M F 9 
Boys’ Hostel, High School, Jubbulpore. . |Central Provinces Jubbulpore...... eel te us 
Johnson's Girls’ High School, Jubbulpore.|Central Provinces Jubbulpore...... 3] F 25 
Christian Normal School, Jubbulpore. ... Central Provinces|Jubbulpore..... 1) F 3 
Thoburn Biblical Institute, Jubbulpore. . Central Provinces Jubbulpore...... 1JMF 3 
PEURGPUSCHOOIS Lac..4as ©. Seca dds oe Me Central Provinces|Khandwa....... 2|IM F 2 
Primary (OCHO Weary. are a Pelee ae Central Provinces|Khandwa....... 4|IM F 4 
Boys’ Middle School, Khandwa........ Central Provinces|Khandwa....... 1) M 9 
Girls’ Middle School, Khandwa......... Central Provinces|Khandwa....... 1| F 8 
Brimary Schools... dec saws elec at Central Provinces|Raipur......... 2iIMF 3 
PEUDATVS SCHOO! twee? coycies fo hidiecatee sche Central Provinces|Raipur......... 1IMF 2 
Primary School........ firs 16 SUS neh Central Provinces|Raipur......... 1] F 4 
Boys’ Middle School, Raipur.......... Central Provinces|Raipur......... 1] M 6 
Stevens Girls’ School, Raipur........... Central Provinces|Raipur......... 1| F 9 











MS Svcs Ne bee cision ae Central Provinces 
* Maintained jointly. 
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| 2 Purits (Day anv Boarpina) 
a & ' 5 
6 og 3 | 
3 SE 3 
Name PLace ConFERENCE District 2 =I Za a a 4 
oles —— S 15 ‘8 
& | AY a > bls ol> 2 
INDIA AND BURMA 2)3/&| 8 ls8| s#/ss/as|_/8/.| 
ple l S| S/S] BS lesles| 3/3/32) 2 
Zlalea|4ilae/oesies Hi SiS] & 
sce yyay STEEP ger Se ee ee eae eee 
Primary Schools*. . MARINE Ua cea Gujarat Ahmedabad... ... ACN HS), WSS) 00589 nce 02. cise |e en BSS) 
Primary School, Nadiad... .. he Ahmedabad..... . TIMOR) =, SMLOS | MT |i cecil Weyer (Sua Nee ime a 
Primary School, Nadiad... . j Ahmedabad...... IMF 38]... ue [B88 
Industrial School, Nadiad. ............ Guj Ahmedabad...... 1] M Sis. oes 60} 60 
Bemary Schools*.............0....., Guj IBarodance oS 38|M F 49] 953] ... we} 958 
School of Theology, Baroda j Baroda..... 1IMF 7 Nate ive: « ah os 45} 45 
Practice Primary School.............. j Baroda ..cccu os 1|MF 5, as eae ne 15 
Boys’ High School, Baroda............ Njaratoee cee IBALOGS Mec (.s3% 03 1] M D2 Age ch Geel aw | DOSNT 64 ..| 288 
Webb Memorial Girls’ School, Baroda... .|Gujarat......... Barodsy << cevecvieps 2) F 17} 147; 38) 53) 79) 32 ..| 349 
Nurses’ Training School, Baroda... .... ALTE teh ten Baroda......... 1] F Si) Pemoticl (ee (ears tein 7 7 
Primary Dunoolgtes / Sete a. Re! Tae ISTAt ee Centralia Ges 27|M F 46] 848 ..| 848 
Primary DGHOOIS ite gs he HARA oe jarates ss. e ke Gogh rarer, 04558 40|M F 52] 791 791 
Boys’ Boarding School, Godhra........ Naraty. woke Godhra.......2. 1; M 1281, ie. A amles 
Woman's Normal College, Godhra....... Gujarat. .......+. Godhra......... 1| F 154 Nees 63] 53 
Girls’ Boarding School, Godhra......... Waratanasee ee Godhra se .geact 1| F 14] 101] 103 «| 204 
Girls’ Primary School, Godhra City..... Guijaratae nce eee Godbra co 0<is8 1] F 4B) us. 45 
Semary Schools*... 02.) .0.......05. Ujaratec ue ee Kapadvanj...... 16|M F 27| 472 472 
Smimary Schools*..... 22.26. .c.000 00: Ujarat ences oo. Kathiawar...... 5|M F 151 151 
Brma&ry SChOOIS'. oo. ales sc been ane Gujarate... ct ccs Kathiawar...... 3|M F 75 18 
MATIOALY SCHOO «sii a Nendc vss Sebe sce Gujeratae. 2 sete Kathiawar...... 1/MF 49 49 
BEGGAR sasesca cele Gene eee ee Gauleret Mee eee eels cae ee eins ae 189 360} 5510} 178] 53] 203) 196 165} 6305 
BETZOTY) SCROOIE, = ib oe ae cabs e tee Hyderabad. ..... Bidar vs asic ake 45|M F 45} 491) ... il ees 491 
Boys’ Boarding School, Bidar.......... Hyderabad. ..... Bidar 1] M 29) #15 O38 \oas 70 
Girls’ Boarding School, Bidar.......... Hyderabad...... Bidar... 1| F BO. 17; 13 : 60 
BOTY SCHOOLS... iis cNorardsa ses cakes ole Hyderabad. ..... Hyderaba: 
Hindustani....| 8] F 462 462 
PGTYSCROOIS: |. 5.5 iste udaue hae vs vee Hyderabad......|H’derabad-Telugu] 14] M U7 AYSEL tuaon 361 
MBIA SCHOOIS. 5 i tecsess bok se eens ooo Hyderabad. .....|H’derabad-Telugu| 24] F DIEZ BOI end see 2 236 
Methodist Boys’ High Sch., Hyderabad. |Hyderabad H’derabad-Telugu} 1] M 19} ...] 104) 54) ..| 46 204 
Stanley Girls’ High School, Hyderabad... |Hyderabad...... H’derabad-Telugu 1] F 29 141) ..| 79] 46 354 
Bommary Schools... ..-..5.0ese00c sess Hyderabad...... Sironcha........ 2|M F 2 et TT. 36 
Primary Schools............00ee00cee, Hyderabad...... Sironcha........ 8IM F 7 en ee 142 
Boys’ Boarding School, Sironcha....... Hyderabad. ..... Sironcha........ 1|/M 8 Qt 26 ewan 159 
J. C. Davis Girls’ School, Sironcha..... . Hyderabad. ..... Sironcha........ 1| F 9 25) ..| 44) 1 122 
Bamary SChOOUS. ... cee. cesceb curve nae Hyderabad. ..... MACUL: 56: se stare 37|M F 37 ane 2 Apee 634 
Mamary Schools. ....lec..seueep cee eee Hyderabad. ..... Vikarabad....... 28|M F 33 ate : 428 
Bemary ochools*.. 02)... cose. nhs Hyderabad...... Vikarabad....... 71M F 7 ae a ede 130 
J. L. Crawford Boys’ Sch., Vikarabad...|Hyderabad...... Vikarabad....... 1|M 7 33 31; 8 100 
Mary A. Knott School, Vikarabad..... . Hyderabad...... Vikarabad....... 1| F 10 46 31] 16 156 
Geimiary Schools. ........eceewe cece Hyderabad...... Yellandu........ 16|M F 19 6 Bie ..| 255 
CRotalamet omnes Nema cbr atts Hyderabadiict: st|Peaatesiecccwnces 197 3} 296 408} 80} 221] 120 4400 
BETES ORGOLS coisa harsicjotce Westie eiateeY Indus River..... ANMMOR ti reyererd 1a 4iIM F 5 Bs} chek a | 31 
BAMATY OCHOOIS™ y 1, sateen ss cee sieves ns Indus River..... BY MON a-aonana 14/M F 14 dill aloes Waele |e ses aa 149 
3owen Boys’ Hostel.................- Indus River..... ASEH serorste cia tae 1] M ie B38] UNE iT lea Sli 77 
Beery Girls SCHOOL... oes ccs0cevecter sss Indus River..... Admer.. oc. cnet: 1| F et Tee aed es od i ae 143 
RRRIOTY SCHOO. i. ev vice ous vd misiare vores Indus River... .. Batala.......... 91M F 10 rae eyelets ae 224 
Sprmary Schools... 02sec ace eevee cys Indus River... .. Bhatinda....... 6|M F 6 eile xf 84 
Bemary Schools... 06. cesenevedvevnr> Indus River..... Bhatinda....... 5|M F 5 sel Meee oa 102 
BEMNONY SCHOOS-.15. occ ee cee vince ecuces Indus River... . . Bik AMiy, eeotorstoe 6|/M F 6 nae eames My. 70 
ramary Schools.....000..0cceeee cece: Indus River. .... Hissar): seco 10|M F 13 AR eee wt 101 
Memory SchO0ls... oe eee eee nee Indus River. .... Lahore......... 7|M F 12 8) 8) .. a “ti 
jucie Johnson Girls’ School, Lahore. ... . Indus River..... Lahorennericnies 1| F 9 fate ent | cote, 3 ve 
taewind Christian Institute’.......... Indus River..... Lahore. 8. ©. 1| M 8 30 57 an ae 
BRMOrY SCHOO. 0.6.2 cscecscet eects Indus River... .. Lind-Baluchistan . 7MF bats) 7 iv 
NEA Bees PALA ROC RC TICE nd as River 8 oe | everarae eset eovar tne 72 96 109) 8] 104) 5) 3 1543 
toys School, Arrah...........0+.-+-+ Lucknow........ Wrralin nunsateyvoceee 2} M 6 7 26 63 
ils PSEROOM MANTA Mera aA leis lerrereeysis. soe Lucknow........ Array beveete-or dete 1| F 7 6 6 ‘ 3 
BeEEE-ON-SONC. hg sedis b eslealerduras vale Lucknow........ ra Mee rsturversiree 1] M 1 age ee oF 
“8, LOTS SY 5 a er, em) Lucknow........ Arran e's iva levees 1; M 1 1 
Meumary Schools. 0. 000s eee. vey eines Lucknow........ Agrabie. srs sie sais 41M F 4 o 
aria Boys’ Schools...........2.00+: Lucknow........ Balligy 72 aise 2| M 1 i. 
Altia Boys’ School.....\..2...000088s00%- Lucknow........ Baliga cis «os we 1; M 1 “ 
usra Boys’ Schools............+0++0+ Lucknow........ Ballign stance 2| M 2 
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a Purits (Day anp Boarpine) 
2 x B 5 
S oO 5 Ss 
3 og 8 | 
n| @ Fl 3 z 
Name PLACE CoNFERENCE District « |B Ae x 18 E 
a 1B 5 
el@lelel.8].elgshel_|el.|é 
INDIA AND BURMA g| ol} 2|2/£8| falas eel 3/3/21] 3 
ZziSl/ele2 lan |polSslesiH/So/S]e 
Prumary Schoolsies see ccs vs soe ene ese Lucknow........ Buxars)) seco ela DE] oS el 
amar Schoolsry eh Sncrsceeinss eee ee Lucknow........ Cawnpore....... 22) M 1} 26 
Wawnpore City ceo ticewchresaaen cane Lucknow eee 3| M leas 
Hudson Memorial School, Cawnpore.. .. . |Lucknow 1) F 2h eck 
Cantonment Girls’ School, Cawnpore.. .. .|Lucknow 1| F sel ge 1 
Girls’ High School. Cawnpore.........- Lucknow 1) F 2) 15 
Boys’ Day School, Gonda............. Lucknow 1] M ae 2 
Girls’ Day School, Gonda.............. Lucknow 1 PSU 2) Al : 
Primary, SCHOOIS\\s,). site. « aeelccgesrsen Lucknow 3} M val eal 
Training Department, Gonda.......... Lucknow Te 1 3 : 
Lal Bagh Girls’ School, Lucknow....... Lucknow IMF 3] 16 : 
Centennial Boys’ School, Lucknow... . . Lucknow 1] M Fi Bet 
Boys’ Primary Schools................ Lucknow 2M) | ee 
Primary Schools... 00.00 c00ces00 e000 Lucknow. . 2IMF) ..| 2 
Premary School toate aerials a. a <select Lucknow. 1| F 2) 7 
Primary. Sohool ssc enki. eave bice.oscce Lucknow Me 1 
PROGAL Sih clara ern atas ska oideloloracties eae Lucknow 70| ..| 15] 167 14} 23 
Abbie Rich High School, Shahjahanpur.|North India. .... Bareilly... fetes 1] M 27 5 
Middle School, Bareilly............... North India... .. Bareilly......... iN) 9 2) 15 1 
Middle School, Bareilly............... North India..... Bareilly......... 1; M 12 1 
Bidwell Girls’ School, Shahjahanpur.....|North India. ... . Bareilly? t...cces 1| F 2] ae 1 
PrimaryASChools sacs ks ccsasne aoe North India. .... Bareilly. ........ SIME) ee 8 1 
IPramary IS CROOIS hy. Mic gs eccetic «ee North India. .... Bareilly..:....... 4IMF) .. 2 
Primary School, Bisalpur............. North India..... Bareilly. cncesaae 1] M Fa 1 
Primary School, Bisalpur.............. North India..... Bareilly......... 1] F o a 
Primary School, Pilhibhit............. North India. .... Bareilly. axceees 2 Mey) cal 2 
Primary School, Bijnor............... North India..... IBijnoreicrac reid 2| M ae 2 
Primary School, Chandpur............ North India. .... Bignorseressanves 1] M am i 
Primary School, Thalu................ North India. .... Bijnorsece cen 1] M ks 1 
Primary School, Thalu..............-. North India. .... BIDOP aces wear 1] F pe 1 
Primary Schs., Kiratpur, Nagal, Nagina.|North India ij 3|IM Fi .. 3 
Primary School, Nagina............... North India 2) F * 2 
Primary School, Najibabad............ North India 1] M bye 1 
Lots Parker Girls’ School.............. North India 1] F 216 
Primary School, Suora................ North India IMF) .. 1 
Sigler Girls’ School, Budaon........... North India 1| F 1} 10 a 
Middle School, Budaon............... North India 1] M vel leld 1 
Primary Schools, Aonla............... North India 4| M es 3 a 
Primary Schools, Aonla............... North India 5] F BAliews 
Primary Schs.,Bhamora, Binawar, Bisauli|North India 6| M ae 6 | 
Primary Schools, Dataganj, Sahaswan. . |North India 6} M id 4 1 
Primary Schools, Dataganj, Sahaswan.. . |North India 6) F ad 3 
Normal Training School, Budaon....... North India 0 es 2 
Primary Schoolss:; bac. d0c+ obec ce North India 5| M a 3 
PIA Mary SCROOIS §. bose Savane baroe tee North India. ..../Budaon......... 3] F sce 1 
Preacher Training School, Budaon...... North India...../Budaon......... IMF; 1] 9 : 
Rrimary! Schools..<,;.eet des. eee North India .|Chandausi...... 5] M ue 5 
PR MaryNSchools te... lass 3s cowk an ce North India.....|Chandausi...... 3] F Relate 
Messmore High School, Pauri.......... North India..... Garhwaliiy.:..00 1) M (2-23) 3 
Primary Schools........... ..JNorth India. .... Garhwal........ 74 Re |b ait 2: 
Gadoli Girls’ School....... ..{North India. .... Garhwal........ Te 1] 9 at 
Middle School, Hardoi. . ....]North India... .. Hardoi-Sitapur.. . pe OF | Vie 9 t 
Middle School, Sitapur................ North India... .. Hardoi-Sitapur.. . 1| F Ne salt 1 
Boarding School, Sitapur.............. North India. .... Hardoi-Sitapur.. . 1] M 1] 6 a 
Primary School, Lakimpur............ North India. .... Hardoi-Sitapur...| 1]M | ..] 3 ! 
High School, Almora.................. North India... . . Kumaon........ 1| F 3] 19 
High SchoolAlmora. -< < Se.2 ses ences North India... .. KUMAON. 6 ocr 1] M 1] 27 4 
Primary Schools, Danpur............. North India... .. IKumaon)is.. 5] M Fi 9 2. 
Middle School, Dwarahat............. North India. .... Kumaon........ 1] M tla O a 
Middle School, Dwarahat.............. North India..... Kumaon........ 1] F iP 8 | 
Primary School, Gangolihath.......... North India..... Kumaon........ 1] M ee i 
Philander Smith College, Naini Tal... ..|North India..... Kumaon........ 1] M Weir 
Wellesley, Naini Tal... ................ North India. .... Kumaon........ 1| F 2) 18 , 
Primary Schools, Naini Tal............ North India. .... Kumaon........ 2| F rs 6 li 
Primary School, Pithoragarh.......... North India... .. Kumaon........ 1; M 5 ! 
Middle School, Pithoragarh............ North India. .... Kumaon........ 1] F 1] 14 % 
Middle School, Ranikhet.....:........ North India... .. Kumaon........! 11M 11 
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mary Schools... .........s........\North India... ... Kumaon........ 3} F Oi Sali nt 2 hee 
rker High School, Moradabad... ....|North India... . Moradabad 1]}M] 1| 18) 50) 43 195] 55 $3 343 
ker Primary School, Moradabad... .|North India..... Moradabad. 1; M 1) 7 149 - A ee ..| 149 
ddle School, Moradabad............ _|North India. .... Moradabad. 1) F 2) Sle}! 60 34 14) 198 
imary SEG alP aoe eae el North India..... Moradabad... 8) M oH Si 118i; oo! x eh eb :} 
ymary Schools.....................-|North India. .... 5| F 5 32 32 
Beary schools..............-.....-|North India. .... 7|M F 5} . 67 67 
imary Schools............00 628): 33] 322 322 
atlls cadseu ak RS coe 161] ..| 22) 481 ~..{1702)°488)..|~ 90 
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i a Purits (Day anv Boarprn@) 
3 88 
3|2| 2é 
NaMzE PLACE CoNnFERENCE DIsTRICT x Pa 
=} 
S|) g| 3 ‘2 © © 
2 << oe = &0 we 
Le el) s|2/3| 2] 2] 3/2 Z 
4ln}| me] aly a =| H/o o 
To-O-Gijuku, Hirosaki.............-.. East Japan.... :|Hirosaki........ 1| M Se Qaleee |) Ono) ce 
Jo-Gakko, Hirosaki............-...--- East Japan.... :|Hirosaki........ 1| F Deets AOS arcs 
Alexander Memorial, Hirosaki......... East Japan.... :|Hirosaki........ IMF 1 3 st ae eae 
Aiko Kindergarten, Hirosaki........... East Japan...... Hirosaki........ IMF] .. 3 Weeki: a 
Iai-Jo-Gakko, Hakodate.............. East Japan...... Hokkaido....... 1] F 3} 19 291 
Dickerson Memorial, Hakodate......... Kast Japan......|/Hakkaido....... MF, .. 5 oe 
Pascoe Memorial, Hakodate........... Kast Japan...... Hakkaido....... WMF| «x. 1 CO Ne oe a ee 
Aoyama Jo Gakuin, Tokyo...........- East Japan...... Mokyousuc a faastt 1] F 3] 56) 527} 300) 200 
Chinzei Gakuin, Nagasaki............. West Japan...... North Kyushiu.. . 1; M 0) a (te a Fs 1 a 
Akunsura Kindergarten. .........0.+-. West Japan...... North Kyushiu.. . MF, 1 2 ae 
INIZHE SCHOO] tne Seer rece tessiele weno West Japan...... North Kyushiu.. . 1] M il 2 a 
Ke Waseeted 0 'GGRGON. .).. cae dateeereiae ates West Japan...... North Kyushiu... 1) F 5} 30 Saat. 
KenagasttCouesener nate sem cata et Menon West Japan...... North Kyushiu.. . 1] F DivweD ae ee 2: 
IRA TUMEPOTECTS s oho wccrsyecie ets Liste owls ogee West Japan...... North Kyushiu.. . 2MF) .. 7 oe 
Kander Gartens xis. cakes so ah Sv aes tes West Japan...... South Kyushiu...| 4/M F 10 
Boardiw eta fase Meeker eine AD arn obese arene | hevas sbewtenistessiounte 3 GISH48 epee PTOI Fleas 
POCOET 2-55 diche ln jedaages oes JADA shreds hurrah os onanome sare 16 17] 165} 582] 553} 835) 124 
SPitalniys fa ieeeead Soe ALLIEN: Eilers bat Sie oni aseaegce ee 19} ..| 28) 218} 582) 1663) 835) 124 
KOREA 
Primary Schoole. e000 lessee eee ee 1G) v2 ee Chemulpo....... 6] M 18| 776 
IRramary Schoolssen shee cicarn tems ners NOP OS semaine Chemulpo....... 4|IM F 6} 78 
Primary Schools. 0. jaca ti sees rie sae IRLOPO GIA jasc eee Chemulpo....... 6] F 16] 392 
Primary School, Haiju..:..4.........: IKOP63 Asti... 5 shies Lo CNOM aieerternt 4 1] M 5} 250 
High School, Kongju..............2055 UGGS, SE IRORGIO) co wie 1} M 1 6 60 30 
Primary School, Kongju....,......... (oréais aa 5.0.4 150) Yea), ) ra 1] M al Ades ci] sea ae 
High School, Pyen Yang.............. ROPES Gok ows amie Pyen Yang...... 1] F Poe) 5] ba ae ee re ie 1 
High School, Chengchin............... HROPOAG, Chee aa bisa Pyen Yang...... 1] F f Qhawte: ..| 440 
Primary BOROONG oc Sts d be ocho Koreas iiticc Jie Pyen Yang...... 19)M Fi ..! 67] 1900} ...] .. 
High School, Pyen Yang.............. WROTED Ebro tase Pyen Yang...... 1] M elon! 19) ...} 498 
Bible Woman's Training School, Seoul...|Korea.......... Seoul... canes 1] F tT RT Ps Cal Rees ee (th ee 
Kindergartens (Ewha College). ........ ROrea iets lcnceht ee eOUlE ie anoaoy 21M F 1 a ete, Se a 
Primary School (Ewha College)........ Korea ib. sceuke Seoul. .cievcn ee 1] F ey 7| 291 5 
High School (Ewha College)........... WROPGA IER icsete eves Seoulke sas acdet 19r Paha. 225 
Normal School (Ewha College)......... ores tiie ick cae Seoul. es oe 1] F 2 ys emete [See ge to 
Brwha College. . 0... icc ieee ee cce eens Koreaeratiavabiae Beoul Aas cee 1] F UP pe a Liisi Hal tere oie 2 70) 
Pritnary SChools. <h/cje-s wigs ve aire sc aes ROreamiet. ssdiauiaet Seoul. ks bee TUIMCE | Ore Soret hoGls esa} eet ames 
Pat Chal Se0uly o.. ce deosticonieteriig ee Koresit st cian tor Seoul.5.).. sac 1] M Leonie |) eam ou 
EVIgHIGSH OO]. "sone ansrstner tome nee ie te Koreas vcore Yengbyen....... 1) M 1 6} 45} 380) 20 
High School, Hakyo.................. Koreaitaais...<haree Yengbyen....... 1] M is | Uae. Sire age 
IPTUMON SCHOOLS, occitins aie nrueeikie aeeenie KOreairemiiccckate Wichune. 2 cecae. 5]M F eee: a 
Boys’ School, Yichun................. UXGred fap nate ge Nichun eee trode: 1) M 2) 35 
Boar ditrranrsiaie xe bolita: acter ONES Ceres hao nea eae 37 2} 165) 3445) 30/1370) .. 
DOCleLy ee ms ts oie ace erro ROT Gaara ai, ys Mel ee Eee eee 31 16} 121] 1597} ...} 981] 100 
Potalieees sachs. te tees Korescvac.d cuckoo elles aoe oe eee 68] ..} 18] 286} 5042) 30/2351] 100 
a 
o ad 
LATIN AMERICA 2 P| © g 5 
=| £1S|4a\8 
M)alSslals 
DayiSchoolse we ost areeh os aues cnet Mexicotjccnc. cee Central......... 6|M F 
Sarah L. Keen School, Mexico City..... Mexicon.:.. 3.0%. Central......... IMF 5 "7 ry ie2 70 64} 20] ..| 18 
Industrial School, Mexico City......... Mexico hehe. Central’. oc... 1JMF] 4) 38 49; 50} 4 - 
Bible Training School, Mexico City. .... Mexieo;.... i... Central. 60.4.6 1! F tle gtolees 16 lee ete 
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“a 
= 
a} 2 8 ah * 
Nama Piace ConFERENCE District cS 5 5 . | -8 ‘3 
a cs g 2 2 EI & =} Ay 
B| & Z| elS/ela £| 3 
Z| od Ml] al/Si6/15 5| a 
2 re Base Wis AS 2(M Fy). a 108). WOCree| al alee. 
MRO NOO esac cats olsen ok MES1C0)-:: fos axa 5IMF) .. 147 : 154 
Villagran School, Pachuca............. Mexico). 26/622 1|MF 21501321 46]: 0s (meee cee | diese [mez20) 
Valasco Institute, Queretaro........... INOXICO i. yet ae 1M F ue 501-230] aed | ake 80 
udlow Institute, Pachuca............. Mexico......... 1JIMF 71] 211] 54] 30] .. 366 
Colegio Jaurez, Guanajato............. IMexico......:.. 1JMF TAN ea 4 ei ke, us) 70 
SRT ee er erm Mexico......... i|MF 19) co 62) hase A 70 
Methodist Mexican Institute, Puebla... |Mexico......... 1) M ...{ 193] 96 19 19} 327 
PMS OMOOMB ae) Bose te vs «shia dat dta Mexico......... 20/M F 2 6 Rafts) pee * 758 
‘ormal Institute, Puebla.............. Mexico......... 1JMF 71| 406} 82 616 
Le AAs heey eee a Mexico. cdc. a. 3)M F 85)--187)- ae 222 
STEN 0 Sie im SP ga egreeee Sn es IMGxIGO.). fear by Lade as ost /uatts 34 84] 1560] 194 19 19] 1876 
BIOCIOLY ive. Psisic sith ciccians aero ee IMGXICO Rane sey Nias beeen Se 11 326] 1217] 285] 105} 38 81] 2052 
Sheen Bibra siuhalate atutatalncn ai MCRBOD. Blew ciduaPciccy aglucias cone 410} 2777) 479) 105) 57 100} 3928 
iColegio Metodista, San Jose........... Central America. . 1]MF 63 * 83 
Esculea Metodista, Alajuela...........|Central America..|Costa Rica... ... 1JMF 42 15 57 
Instituto Pan Americano, Panama City. {Central America..|Panama....... . 1]MF 121 75 29) 225 
Instituto Pan Americano, David....... Central America..}Panama........ Ae S23 [edb 
otal —Board ...5-06.5.'.<, come. es Central Americas.| so sca.0ce eee 4 226 ght 105 74 405 
‘ochabamba Institute................ Bolivia’ ote 2s. 1]M F 126]... 129 22) 277 
American Institute, La Paz........... Bolivia): beacon |baPagc cece otee 1JMF 282) 150 53 485 
Totel—Board «.j.0s0asssencce.s BOVIS: bate otal etn Settelioots oa 2 408 "150 Seta 182 ie hee 762 
mtiago College, Santiago............ Chiles.....42,08e.| Central, 2 .n.477 1) F 74). 153). ..., 300 
heological Seminary, Santiago........ Chile |.....a.c..o.]Centrale. 0.5.9: 1] M St een (is 3 
‘Sweet Institute,” Santiago........... Chile, . od. 2... be. (Central: <.=.22.0 1) F =A Mee 5 
Jolegio Americano, Concepcion........ Chile...........]Concepcion...... 1| M 44) 42) 42 128 
oncepcion College, Concepcion... ..... Chile...........]Concepcion...... 1| F 64) 38] 45 200 
quique English College, Iquique....... Chiles: 4:8. 2.2. Northern's: /../5 2 1]MF 199} 87] .. 346 
mstituto Agricola..............-..+.- Chile, 5.2 .2a/2- oOuthern 2." 1] M seas 29 
Baary Schools... 2... ics evusieccnaee- Chile.........../Southern........ 2|M F 68 68 
Total—Board........5..200+0- Chnlere eee coktiee Nea ke aie 9 74| 528) 167) 87 223) 1079 
Instituto Modelo, Buenos Aires........ East’n So. Amer. .|Buenos Aires... . . 1| F FS; Birdie 6], Sey ne 18 
Instituto Commerc’l Ward, Buenos Aires|East’n So. Amer... |Buenos Aires 2| M a, bt tered ered betta) 228) 313 
Colegio Notre Americano, Rosario....... East’n So. Amer../Northern... 1|MF 8} 56] 30 ae 120 
Instituto Glison, Rosario....... East’n So. Amer..|Northern. 1|MF 54) 98) 45 192 
Escuelade Alberdi, Rosario. East’n So. Amer..|Northern. . 1JIMF (39) \eerapera| Dhan 62 
Hscuelade Arroyito........ ....|East’n So. Amer..|Northern: . 1IMF ‘te 84) ame 34 
Eeemelade ‘Sud’, . oo... cen e eres eee Wast’n So. Amer..}Northern........ 1|MF Beilin ects 14 
Instituto Pan Americano, Montevideo. .|East’n So. Amer..|Uruguay........ 1IMF ae 49| 28 77 
Esc, Evangelica Howard, Montevideo... |East’n So. Amer..|Uruguay........ 1IMF mae 13) nee 13 
Instituto Crandon, Montevideo......... East’n So. Amer..|Uruguay........ 1) F 10} 106} 98 366 
MB OAT 5 ais. diasnavlnsee + retetere ae Wastin So.Amers.|2..070-0659 60ea 8 62} 168] 32) 6) 35 531 
BIOCIOLY cic cisiecieinsabe slelerehaclooseras Hast’n So. Amer..|.. 20.55 0.00805. Bite 72| 255) 173 Ee 178| 678 
FOCAL faiths Aa wie’ b.ataiesr tenner Seo Bast’n ‘So, Amer:.|..0.5..-00.ecsa08 11 134} 423) 205 6} 35 406} 1209 
merituto Andino. .... 2.0.0; 2560000006: North Andes.....|Central......... 1|MF 130] 198 sala 358 
Anglo-American Schools, Callao.......- North Andes. ....|Coast........... 3|MF 38} 450 aie | 569 
Anglo-American Schools............+.- North Andes.....|Coast........... 2|M F 46} 297 ae ..| 348 
PS OAR hee etre taj ontehi« 7 sineiaye nal INonsHvAnd es: eaculan.c cer kes 5 och 3 176) 495 30 781 
SOCIOL Ee rie tieicters atae eee INortbvAndesiae alosen.< sen an paste 3 38] 450 efi 488 
LUN A Se OSes cee ees North Andessa.jc0| 2 gaareee e so00d 5c 6 214) 945 30 81] 1270 
Tt SOE ep On OE Eee Latin America...|...............-| 60 396] 3385} 543) 93) 371 647) 5435 
aoe 36 So oe ean Ce Latin America...|.........26.0055 17 436] 1922) 458] 105) 38 259} 3218 
Latin America. ..|5..20.s0-0s00506 7 832) 5307/1001! 198] 409 906| 8653 
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S =I z6 Fl es) oe a 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS ConFERENCE District S 2 a | eg: s| 8 & 3 ‘5 ‘6 
£ls|8| §| 3] sslss| 5) €] é es 
Bi «| 2] 3| 8 | eras] gl] a| é g 
Zlalea|al & | amite| oO] 8]o & 
arris Memorial Training Sch., Manila..|Philippine Islands|Central......... 1| F 3 6 a Pct ee eT ae 50 
raining School, Lingayen............. Philippine Islands|Central......... 1| F 3] 5 ee eee eeea|* stl’ cel} 45 45 
- Total—Society........ ane Ss Philippine Islands]................ PAN ea GULP ree et ees ihemee| | meer [ame 1) OO) 95 
Grand Total—Board........... All Fields. . .| 256}4036 SEH bet Paoal le cekel ee: 88198 
Grand Total—Society.......... All Fields. . i~s ..| 801]2452 Pe a lea ule 43476 
Jointly Operated............... NAIA a rataversramierrcrralltc cw amp ints axe ove csarert 3 1} 331 ey (ed Pe Ie oe (Re 5867 
Grand‘Tetalisccis cs coca ws AN Bioldae ts o8 a cWas sete. fees teens 27621 ..1 55816819 aU Dae RD 8 137541 


MEDICAL STATISTICS, 1928 
Only those Hospitals and Dispensaries of the Board of Foreign Missions from which statistics have been received are reported here. 
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HOSPITALS AND DISPENSARIES OF THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH ON THE FOREIGN FIELD 


Institutions in roman type are those of the Board of Foreign Missions; in italics 
those of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 


CHINA EASTERN ASIA 


Central China. 
Chinkiang—Letitia Mason Quine Hospital. 
Nanking—University of Nanking Hospital: conducted by the Missionar 
Boards of the Northern Baptist, Christian (Disciples), Methodist Episcopal, 
Methodist Episcopal, South, Northern Presbyterian and Southern Presbyterian 


Churches. 
Wubhu—Wuhu General Hospital. 


Foochow 
Foochow City—Magaw Memorial Hospital. 
Foochow City—Woolston Memorial Hospital. 
Futsing—Lucie F. Harrison Hospital. 
Haitang—Dispensary. 
Kutien—Wiley General Hospital. 
Lek Du—Nathan Sites Good Shepherd Hospital. 
Lungtien—Dispensary. 

Hinghwa 
Hankong—Richmond Methodist Hospital. 
NgSauh—Otis A. Jakway Dispensary. 
Sienyu—Margaret Eliza Nast Memorial Hospital. 

Kiangsi 
Kiukiang—Water of Life Hospital. 
Kiukiang—Hlizabeth Skelton Danforth Hospital. 
Nanchang—Ensign Memorial Hospital. 
Nanchang—Women’s and Ohildren’s Hospital. 


North China 
Changli—Martyrs’ Memorial Hospital. 
Peking—Hopkins Memorial Hospital. 
Peking—Hlizabeth Sleeper Davis Memorial Hospital. 
Shanhaikwan—Shanhaikwan Dispensary. 
Taianfu—Taianfu Men’s Hospital. 
Tientsin—TIsabella Fisher Hospital. 
Tsouhsien—Hospital. 
Tsunhua—Kwangchi Dispensary. 


West China 

Chengtu—Chengtu Hospital. 

Chungking—Chungking General Hospital. 

Chungking—William Gamble Memorial Hospital. 

Yenping 

Changhufan—Dispensary. 

Shahsien—Dispensary. 

Shunchang—Dispensary. ; ; 

Yenping—Alden Speare Memorial Hospital. 

Yuki—Hospital. : 

Yungan—Yungan Christian Hospital. 

KorEA 

Chemulpo—Dispensary. ; ; 

Haiju—Louisa Holmes Norton Memorial Hospital. 

Kongju—Dispensary. ; : 

Pyengyang—Union Christian Hospital (Hall Memorial) : conducted by the 
Missionary Boards of the Northern Presbyterian and Methodist. Mpiscopal 
Churches: Woman’s Department under Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. F 

Seoul—Severance Union Medical College Hospital: conducted by the Mis- 
sionary Boards of the Northern Presbyterian, Southern Presbyterian, Methodist 
Episcopal, Methodist Episcopal, South, Australian, Presbyterian and United Church 
of Canada. : fe i 

Seoul—ZLillian Harris Memorial Hospital; Public Health Clinic; Dispensary. 

Wonju—Swedish Methodist Hospital. 
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PHILIPPINE ISLANDS a 
Manila—Mary J. Johnston Memorial Hospital. 


Ince SOUTHERN ASIA 


Bengal 
Calecutta—At 140 Dharamtala St., Dispensary. 
Pakaur—Edith Jackson Fisher Memorial Hospital. 
Bombay 
Igatpuri—Dispensary. 
Poona—Dispensary. 
Puntamba—Dispensary. 
Gujarat 
Baroda—Mrs. William Butler Memorial Hospital. 
Nadiad—Thoburn Memorial Hospital. 
Hyderabad 
Sironcha—Clason Memorial Hospital. 
Vikarabad—Huldah A. Crawford Memorial Hospital. 
Indus River 
Chaman—Dispensary. 
Lahore—Dispensary. 
Madar—Tuberculosis Sanitarium. 
Sheik Mandah—Dispensary. 
Tilaunia—Mary Wilson Sanitarium. 
Lucknow 
Rasra—Dispensary. 
North India 
Bareilly—Clara A. Swain Memorial Hospital. 
Ujhani—JHospital. 
Northwest India 
Brindaban—Sarah E. Creighton Memorial Hospital. 
South India ’ 
Bidar—Bidar Methodist Hospital. 
Kolar—Hllen Thoburn Cowen Memorial Hospital. 


AFRICA 
Angola AFRICA 


Loanda—Dispensary. 
Quessua—Dispensary. 
Quiongua—Dispensary. 


Congo 
Kabongo—Dispensary. 
Kapanga—Hogspital. 

Liberia 
Ganta—Dispensary. 

Rhodesia 
Mtoko—Dispensary. 


Mutambara—Riley Dispensary. 

Nyadiri—Washburn Memorial Hospital. 

Old Umtali—Dispensary and Nurses’ Training School. 
Southeast Africa 

Gikuki—Inhambane Hospital. 


Kambini—Dispensary. 
LATIN-AMERICA 
MEXICO 


Guanajuato—Good Samaritan Hospital. 
Mexico City—Gante St. Dispensary. 
Mexico City—Aztecas Dispensary. 
Puebla—Latin-American Hospital: conducted by the Missionary Boards of 
the Northern Baptist and Methodist Episcopal Churches. 
Bo.ivia 
La Paz—Dispensary. 
CHILE 
Concepcion—Dispensary. 
Santiago—Dispensary. 


1 8f 
Callao—British-American Hospital. 


Tunis—Dispensary for Arab Women. 
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PRINTING AND PUBLISHING AGENCIES OF THE METH- 
ODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH ON THE FOREIGN FIELD 


CHINA EASTERN ASIA 


Methodist Publishing House, Foochow. 
Hinghwa Mission Press, Hinghwa City. 


APAN 
Methodist Publishing House, Tokyo. 


MALAYA SOUTHEASTERN ASIA . 
Methodist Publishing House, Singapore. 


NETHERLANDS INDIES 
Java Book Concern, Batavia, Java. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Methodist Publishing House, Manila. 


INDIA SOUTHERN ASIA 


Methodist Publishing House, Lucknow. 
Methodist Publishing House, Madras. 


AFRICA AFRICA Sle 


Methodist Mission Press, Monrovia, Liberia. 
Patton Mission Press, Malanje, Angola. 

Congo Mission Press, Kambove, Congo. 

Rhodesia Mission Press, Old Umtali, Rhodesia. 
Inhambane Mission Press, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 


Mexico LATIN-AMERICA 


Evangelical Press of Mexico City, Mexico City: conducted by the Mission- 
ary Boards of the Methodist Hpiscopal, Methodist Episcopal, South, Northern 
Presbyterian, Southern: Presbyterian, Northern Baptist, Congregational, Friends, 
Reformed Presbyterian Churches, and the Y. M. C. A. 


SoutH AMERICA 

Methodist Publishing House, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Union Book Store, Buenos Aires: conducted by the Mission Boards of the 
Methodist Episcopal, Northern Presbyterian, Disciples and Scotch Presbyterian 
Churches, and the American Bible Society, the Y. W. C. A. and the Religious 
Tract Society of London. 

Union Depository for Literature, Santiago, Chile: conducted by the Mis- 
sionary Boards of the Methodist Episcopal and Northern Presbyterian Churches. 

Methodist Book Depository, Lima, Peru. 


DENMARK EUROPE 
Methodist Book Concern, Copenhagen. 
HUNGARY 


Methodist Book Concern (Christian Book House), Budapest. 
GERMANY 

Buchhandlung und Verlag des Traktalhauses, Bremen. 
ITALY 
Methodist Publishing House, Rome. 
Norway 
Methodist Book Concern, Oslo. 
SWEDEN 
Methodist Book Concern, Stockholm. 
SWITZERLAND 

Methodist Book Concern, Zurich. 
NortH AFRICA : Pe Te , ; 

Bible Depot of the North Africa Mission, Constantine, Algeria. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


November 1, 1927, to October 31, 1928 


AUDIT.— Pages 92 to 109 of this report have been prepared by the Treasurer, as 
working sheets for the information and use of the Board. All of the figures 
used have been taken from the books that have been audited, but they are set 
up here in different form to meet the needs of this Annual Meeting. Pages 111 
to 118 are taken from the Auditor’s report as certified by the Auditors on page 
110. The entire audit is at the disposal of the Board. 


SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


RECEIPTS TO APPLY ON DISBURSEMENTS 
World Service Divisible Receipts 





World Service: Direebiocor ssc cejok anid es enki oreo eens $364,697 .08 
World Service, Designated. oo... secre 65 028 233,951.42 
World Service: “Eressurer i.0.0. sechiaseememas emer 1,920,112 .99 
Our Share of Divisible Receipts. ......... 0.0.00. e eee ee eee $2,518,761.49 
World Service Non-Divisible Receipts 
World Service Specials, Designated............... 11,086.65 
World Service Specials, Undesignated............. 12,771.46 
World Service; Desionated oo icc. < ws:cxisnnsereiene's « 6ushs 114,554.09 ~ 
Wotalk Non- Divisible Receipts cca be so sine uo k ciesutioiree 138,412.20 
Receipts from Other Sources 
Asmeatty Bund. (Mesionated ticks oases neice ere $2,134.37 
From Legacies, Undesignated.................... 96,235.87 
From Legacies, Designated...............000000- 7,945.19 
Interest, Permanent Fund, Undesignated.......... 12,782.20 
Interest, Permanent Fund, Designated............ 54,721.22 
Miscellaneous, Undesignated................0000- 102,931.28 
Miscellaneous, Designated iack...098 «deren let | Areen 41,491.34 
Total Receipts from Other Sources. .. 0.03605 codeces cc cccue 318,241.47 
TOTAL RS 3e ST SES oc Lae Oe eee $2,975,415.16 
Total Receipts fori] 927emciie men ee cs $2,870,046 .00 
Increase for this year (Exclusive of Con- 
ditional Appropriations and Debt)..... 105,369.16 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Board Obligationsaae ce. ee. cee ee ee ee (Schedule A)...... $232,919.22 
General Bxpetigers 6 Faces aidan «cane eee (Schedule B)...... 239,761.28 
Indirect Appropriations. ............6.....0005 (Schedule C)...... 163,907.05 
Direct Appropriations wad 2st See (Schedule D)...... 2,095,602. 84 
Non-Recurring Items, Field Projects Fund........ (Schedule Bs) oe oe 81,051.20 
Non-Recurring Items, Designated Gift Adjustment 
PUNE is 5 vie ieee ee eas (Schedule F)...... 56,804.41 





TotaL DISBURSEMENTS UNDER THE APPROPRIATION........ $2,870,046 .00 
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RECAPITULATION 
POAT ARR cre as eit es ee EMG atY sicca Sioa + ued. acr suis $2,975,415.16 
Total Disbursements under the Appropriation..................00% 2,870,046 .00 
Excess of Receipts over Disbursements..............0000005 $105,369.16 


SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS ON CONDITIONAL 
APPROPRIATIONS AND THE DEBT 


RECEIPTS 
Conditional Appropriations 
Be Nomal Ceurrim ph ses mreraa ates iso celine etaeo- axe o-hees 63,5 $315,558.78 
NEC Uti ee IT I ROE et oo eet oe 160,526.35 
‘OPAL, CONDITIONAL: APPROPRIATIONS... 5.200000. 6 030800 $476,085.13 
Receipts for the Debt 
Peelereintia lame were, stats Chore NING: Haris @ aiis lands ave $475,000.00 
Conse NUH ODS sgh he lS Op ono hes oR OS On Ce 500.00 
LOPAPMRECERPTS LOR. THES EBG « sicys-o.0 eos: +058 s20lo ores a ele ese 475,500.00 
ls Lett uae we pen cheese eae tie ereetoes Mente eR on te tals cre ares Wola ele to leis $951,585.13 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Conditional Appropriations........ (Schedule G) 
INGn-Recurrne Itemsis a... oc cc asa eo euecnies suodnaucilesaes $315,558.78 
FRECTETEN SAE GENIS srarcis Sets ere Seca « ab hove SRW SIrR Ne ARIAS 160,526.35 
ToTaL DISBURSEMENTS CONDITIONAL APPROPRIATIONS...... $476,085.13 
Debt 
Applied on the Debt....... Brin Sale oats dw wlsieiniaiaiata sielatalenenew ona 475,500.00 


$951,585.13 
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ANALYSIS OF DISBURSEMENTS GENERAL FUND 


SCHEDULE A 


BOARD OBLIGATIONS 
INTERESTS PAID Fete 


Interest on bank loans, made necessary 
by the Board Obligations and on funds 
borrowed to maintain the necessary cur- 
rent work of the Board, because of delay 
in forwarding funds from the churches. 


Less interest received......... 


On bank balances and on advances to 
mission fields. 


Netiniterestitern.c oc as oe cisisie ele ei eit oreo 
DEFICIT F223. 3 eee ee eee Cee Tee 


Disbursements on account of current 
work for 1927 in excess of receipts for 
that year. 


Total’ Boards Oblicationss-.. 4. 4s eer eee eee 


SCHEDULE B 
GENERAL EXPENSE 


I. GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


1. Corresponding Secretaries....... 
Salaries of the corresponding secretaries, 
stenographic help, traveling expenses, 
for the general supervision of all the 
work of the Board. 

2. Secretary-Counsel.............. 
Salary of the secretary-counsel and 
stenographic help. 

3. Office Service 


Aa WeCepllONe aca nee 


Salary of reception clerk and office 
messenger. Incidental supplies. 


b. Stenographers and Clerks. . . 


Salaries of stenographers and 
clerks not assigned to special de- 
partments, telephone operator, in- 
coming and outgoing mail. 


igie..e- wu)». ar eieellelé \eLb eielnie el ais 


Salaries of clerical help for the 
filing of all correspondence. 


ds Porters. eee eee 
Salaries of porters. 

e.HPostase Reece eee 
For all correspondence. 

f. Telephones and Telegrams... 

g insurances s ror tG te ee 


Liability and group insurance of 
office and staff, fire insurance on 
office furniture. 


h. Office’ Suppliest=..-+-. eee 


Cost of supplies not charged to 
special departments. 


$116,189.82 


25,663 . 60 


oY 


$19,616.22 


6,080.77 


2,605.60 


6,939.71 


5,389 .89 


3,398 .25 
4,010.96 


2,353.03 
993.31 


2,432.65 
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$90,526.22 
142,393.00 


$232,919.22 
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TREASURER’S 


Rerort 


GENERAL EXPENSE—(Continued) 


A. dicidentalsi a... otha ae: 


Miscellaneous charges of adminis- 
tration. 


Board and Committee Meetings. 


Travel expense and entertainment of the 
members of the Board for the annual 
eee and expense of Board Commit- 
ees 


Bee RONG arse AA An CaS ean wo othe 
For office of the Board at 150 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 
6. Lightue eer ee Sey. er “ 
Il. TREASURER 
I. Treasurer’s Office............. ‘ 


2. 


Salaries of treasurer, assistant treasurer, 
stenographic help, auditing and office 
expense. The treasurer and assistant 
treasurer supervise all the receipts and 
expenditures of the Board under the 
Board’s direction, including cultivation 
of annuities and legacies and the care of 
all property received by gift or will. 


Accountant’s and Cashier’s Office 
Less refund from annuity fund... 


Salaries of the accountants, cashier, 
stenographic and clerical help. The book- 
keeping connected with receipts and dis- 
bursements of both designated and un- 
designated funds to the various treasurers 
throughout the world; accounting for all 
appropriations; dealing with exchange, 
letters of credit, and payment of bills for 
purchases made in the United States by 
individual missionaries and institutions; 
handling the cash, the bank accounts, 
and the records of investments and re- 
investments of the permanent and an- 
nuity funds. 


Purchasing, Shipping and Trans- 
portation (one quarter).......... 


Proportion of expense of purchasing 
supplies and transportation properly 
charged against office administration. 


$31,896.35 
3,000.00 


IJ. FOREIGN FIELD ADMINISTRATION 


I. 


Associate Secretaries........... 


Salaries of associate secretaries, sten- 
ographic help, traveling expenses, for- 
eign field visitation, and office expense. 
The associate secretaries co-operate with 
the corresponding secretaries and under 
their direction aid in conducting corre- 
spondence with all the fields and the 
business related thereto. They are also 
engaged in the public presentation of 
foreign missions. 


Records and Research.......... 


Salary and office expense of the recording 
secretary, stenographic and clerical help, 
for keeping the minutes of the Board 
and its committees and staff; preparation 
and editing of the annual report, and 
all forms and schedules of reports from 
the fields; editing and revising the sur- 
*veys; research for the church at large, 
the editors, the secretaries, and the 
missionaries. 


$251.24 


6,118.94 


17,859 .98 


1,282.68 


17,396 .09 


28,896.35 


3,182.22 


19,269.34 


12,523.50 
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GENERAL EXPENSE—(Continued) 
IV. EDUCATION AND PROMOTION 


Designated Income............. 


Salaries, stenographic and clerical help 
involved in preparing and sending out 
information regarding objects for desig- 
nated gifts and keeping in touch with all 
persons, organizations, and churches 
that through the years have maintained 
designated objects for their foreign mis- 
sionary giving. Securing from the field 
and distributing reports of the work 
made possible by designated gifts. 


Legal and Property............. 


Watching over the legal status of all 
phases of the Board’s work; the direc- 
tion of all cases of contested wills; the 
settlement of estates; the investigation 
of the value and title of all property 
offered the Board on the annuity or 
other plan. 


Bield:€ultivation®. +... - oe ee ae 


Salary of associate secretary in charge of 
field cultivation, stenographic help. One 
half the maintenance of the offices 
of the Board in Chicago and San 
Francisco; supplementary allowances 
for missionaries on furlough assigned 
to special field work. 


ee Publications: - 4355. cee 


Printing and distribution of the annual 
report and special foreign missionary 
literature, 


Travel expense of secretaries and mis- 
sionaries for field cultivation. 


Annuity Cultivation............. 


Proportionate cost of salaries and travel 
expense of annuity agents employed by 
Home and Foreign Boards. One half 
the cost of annuity advertising in 
the Church Press. 


V. GENERAL CONFERENCE.......... 


Total General Expense 


Cost of exhibit, anniversary, field days, 
demonstrations and missionary ad- 
dresses. 


Less income from permanent 
fund for Administration 
and Home Cultivation.... 


$20,529.13 


1,577.35 


30,490.40 


18,810.43 


$12,716.15 
5,851.74 


6,864.41 


3,820.71 


7,850.68 


$250,543 . 84 


10,782.56 


C08, de) eee! ote Tete <= ye! 's oes 


[1928 


$239,761.28 
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SCHEDULE C ° 
INDIRECT APPROPRIATIONS TO THE MISSIONS 


EMERGENCY FUND)... cio. .ce sees $30,180.75 


Homecoming of missionaries on account of 
sickness, salaries of missionaries on extended 
furlough on account of ill health; emergency 
repairs on’ mission property. 


Incidental” Fund! cy. )<e bes GRO. ss 24,626.77 


Outfit allowance of new missionaries, chil- 
dren’s allowance not provided in field 
budget, medical grants, travel expense of 
candidates for examination, cablegrams. 


Co-operation Fund? >.<... - S00 ea... oe. 12,486.00 


The Board’s share of the cost of co-opera- 
tion committees, like the Foreign Missions 
Conference, Committees on Co-operation 
in Latin America. 


Purchasing, Shipping and Transportation 
(three‘quarters) ce. ne. $11,041.88 


TEASS COMMISSIONS = aw kde neice ceo 1,495.19 
: ——— 9,546.69 


Proportion of cost properly charged to the 
fields for the purchase and shipping of per- 
sonal supplies for missionaries, building ma- 
terials and supplies for churches, educa- 
tional institutions and hospitals, involving 
every conceivable sort of article from a pin 
to a central heating plant. 


Personnel Department................... 6,654.84 


Salaries and clerical help involved in the 
selection of all candidates for the mission 
field; and one half of the expense of the 
Chicago and San Francisco offices of the 
Board. 


Medically Department... -t\.0. ¢ scees mee ne $13,244.87 


Less refund for services rendered... 6,003.87 
———_ 7,241.00 


Salaries and clerical help involved in the 
medical examination of all candidates for 
the mission field; medical examination of all 
missionaries arriving on furlough and before 
returning to their fields; examinations of 
written health reports sent regularly from 
missionaries on the fields. 


Retired Missionaries’ Fund.............. $73,945.70 


Less income from permanent fund.. 7,866.20 
seas 66,079.50 


Allowances for retired missionaries, their 
widows and orphans, on the basis of the 
average claim of retired members of Con- 
ferences in the United States. 


Personnel Preparation Fund.............. 7,141.50 


For co-operation with theological seinaries 
and departments of religious education in 
certain universities for the training of pros- 
pective foreign missionaries, and for scholar- 
ships. 


Tota] Indirect to Field......... PORN yi ais Ria 2 he re 205,007 06 
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* SCHEDULE D 
DIRECT APPROPRIATIONS—RECURRING ITEMS 


EASTERN ASIA 


China 
Gentrali(Ghina. ce occcce ea soe ae $62,000.00 
Chengtuy West Chinav. 23. a0... 35,900.00 ? 
Chungking, West Chinas... <2... .... 34,860.00 
FoOOGhOW:2 Save Sane or ieee ei ckole bigs oot RIGS 74,000.00 
HManghwa tee st oon 2 a teok bos Sew arte eee 32,700.00 
RAAT EGE a hereravsete che ronoters acer ene vason eines 45,000.00 
Shantunosee nee nena Geren eee 20,700.00 
NorthiGhina  aoee snc Sate oni cto ae 92,600.00 
South Pukien As ee aoe acess ae 15,300.00 
YW en mines cb on iegenaitohes sacteveisis =i avelsis 2 ay shoes 25,300.00 
China, Gonneectional 25.5 46. se <iereicrae 15,813.00 
Fukien Christian University......... 4,213.00 
Nanking University o0...0. 0 52sk-+ 5-0 7,000.00 
PekinesUniversttyeses-\.csiec ces ors 3,000.00 
West China Union University........ 6,000.00 
$474,386 .00 
Japan and Korea 
Japan Woeeoe se ae eae aes cues oer $103,500.00 
OTR oni IGE Ges es eee ete oie ae 89,800.00 
Manchuriay fc ictostastsrc etn oop coe Ores rere 1,370.00 
Chosen Christian College............ 4,000 .00 
Severance Union Medical School...... 750.00 
———. $199,420.00 
SOUTHEASTERN ASIA 
Malayan re cuss ci nee eee a 6) cat s Sn ee ee $32,300.00 
Netherlands dindies? tae. ic .wiae c:sine Daten ieee tere cae 20,900.00 
North Sama tras ct cidera tee erie Sed savestee whe wine ators 20,405.00 
Philippimes. Ceonceek oe eee chic sie «nye apiece eve mae oerak 38,000.00 
SOUTHERN ASIA 
Bengal eos cpseteeeronyenk © eee ante ieee steedette oe emer erere $28,800.00 
Bombay: totic. Hace crete iat stn ate (ate, Ce ale eee ee 30,400.00 
Burma ee eee es ailis dsite sis aaa Deere 25,500.00 
Central Provinces win isswe eu « 5c creieie ciate et enero 36,900.00 
Gujarat rr. ew sacs oats cate clels dao crete See eae 49,000.00 
Hyderabad.2 i eae. oe eee ce ree 44,300.00 
IndussRiver. sen aste setacvests cee mieten Pancrase rere 40,000.00 
India Theological: Colleges~, ss. semi en eee 13,500.00 
Thm wise Sas aia eka cle oes eee ee ee ane ena eee 53,000.00 
Lucknow, Chistian: Colleges aner =an nee eee 32,000.00 
North; Tridiat 44-0 eer oon ee acct atte ee er ree 86,000.00 
Northwestlndia;sicecsacc re ee 65,300.00 
South India ec Sonam eee See eee eee ee 38,600.00 
India ‘General .o:,0 ee: s.cise bo «cos was <1 See 33,000.00 
AFRICA 
BNA 20) F We Ra ey I aS Se Tw nei oe SIS $28,250.00 
GONZO 8a. cic is bic Sern eNtepe a rsaES he, SSE TE eae 34,300.00 
Liberia. .ci6: sons Soc es wet reeves Re eee 35,550.00 
Rhodesia... so .ccscom flees ccs Ae ee 34,000.00 
Southeast Attica cts 4 -aaqeentn were yn eae ea eee 32,920.00 
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$673,806.00 


$111,605.00 


$576,300.00 


$165,020.00 
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DIRECT APPROPRIATIONS—RECURRING ITEMS—Continued 


LATIN AMERICA 


Nat SGN OR a3 decree olan ag 
Chil ewes 5 |. eee ey AE wtvst arenes oA ce 


WI EXICOM PIN, 5 AoE dete tai contain DL ae 


EUROPE AND NORTH AFRICA 
Copenhagen Area 


Zurich Area 


GIST ULA NA TRAE Toco cite: Tene ccc aere 3% 
il arie rte cc lalcsscgebe ovens esl dieiins ofels 
Frankfort Theological School......... 
ATI OSV gers ir aloe ae cee cere ete x. ese oun eke 
WMS OMIA VIA cra ate ie ermine) Sor, 0) ote 
INotbheast Germany. cit) ale ciate ss «12 
Northwest Germany................ 
RASS Abie = seat woisi che auckevefeie sts puere'soto\e 
DOG MRT EPOIATIV.s . 55 5 alot o's sda. oo ie oh tos 
southwest Germany.... 2.2. ...e.6. 
DWVAL ZETIA ere otis ns) tiers e stetete ole» etoe 


Paris Area 


ital y mre n tate caecta saskere = odayoiaracepe eral asic iv 


$12,711.00 
10,170.00 


5,800.00 
4,500.00 


12,550.00 
12,000.00 


$6,500.00 


8,310.00 
5,000 .00 
6,000.00 
9,000.00 
7,270.00 
6,900.00 
3,750.00 
4,060.00 


11,860.00 


4,500.00 


$26,700.00 
28,000.00 
44,800.00 
56,200.00 
63,600.00 
32,550.00 
15,900.84 


$57,731.00 


$73,150.00 


$170,240.00 


$267,750.84 


$301,121.00 


Total Direct Appropriations, Recurring Items....,. ane Cork Macao iiEe $2,095,602 .84 
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SCHEDULES E AND F 
NON-RECURRING ITEMS 


DESIGNATED GIFT ADJUSTMENT FUND......... 


Designated gifts disbursed for building and 
other non-recurring items. All designated 
gifts for current work are charged to the recur- 
ring items budget of each field. Since there is 
no appropriation for the individual fields for 
property it is necessary to charge to a special 
fund all such designated gifts. 


BIELD*PROJECTS FUND 6 ooo. oo we. le ee ee 


Amounts which have been disbursed by the 
Executive Committee for property obligations 


$56,804.41 


$111,209.71 








and commitment. 
The following figures give the expenditure of the above funds by 
Conferences: 
Designated 
EASTERN ASIA Gift Field 
Adjustment Projects 
China Fund Fund 
CentraliChinaicesc tan ie tee be shee $4,345.70 
Chenetus West China Mi ait ce, 6 1,265.00 $4,000.00 
Chungking, West China... 0../.... 50.00 375.00 
FOOCHOW Bone emiaccce: eee Ac citer it 534.47 
HinghwWaven cco. ae eee ee ee 1,540.00 
KCIANGShensoec me eee eit oe ook 2 648.10 
North Chinian sen. ee ate cick 300.84 
SHANtUM EN 0. sere Se Se one 25.00 
SouthaR akien 1.5.0. Gee oe 360.00 
West China, University). ca. 4.4... ... 1,180.00 
ROP AL cyt: skccns crn ERA cee a $10,249.11 $4,375 .00 
Japan and Korea 
WaManin camerneseic eee akarceitin dere noe $1,509.50 $3,500.00 
IROREAY Ae atbe Go, arene Seer ae ea 3,272.28 500.00 
TOTAL EASTERN ASIA=>.......... $ 15,080.89 $8,375.00 
SOUTHEASTERN ASIA 
Malaya Shoshone oon $4,401.18 
NorthiSumatranc. coc eee eee eee 289.00 $1,500.00 
Philippines: Wee sss. eterno eran 405.00 
TOTAL SOUTHEASTERN ASIA..... $5,095.18 $1,500.00 
SOUTHERN ASIA 
Bersales. jc tvotsonveeaenemeee $6,774. 42 
Bombay... akiecane teen ee 406.00 $10,000.00 
PNUD TNSCty rae OG 2 tha ec Rees erase 160.00 3,000.00 
Guyaratse neces eco ee ee 570.00 
iEhvderabad Stee een ek ey oe 496.55 
In diseRivienyy<c lacie eeu eee 150.00 
[cuclcno wis. cea eee ee ee 1,064.00 
Lucknow Christian College.......... 125.00 
North: India: sic earcaeroncnne 522.00 $5,000.00 
Notbhwest: Indias 2c. stones octane 2,614.00 3,000.00 
Pale LOGS «6h tanh eapence Some ee 1,200.00 8,000.00 
ndiasGerieral io Se eee 636.00 
TOTAL SOUTHERN ASIA....., :++ $14,717.97 $29,900.00 
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$168,014.12 
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NON-RECURRING ITEMS—Continued 


AFRICA 
MUG OGN As Tate Mc oil ees oes ens $1,851.89 
Liberia atten Rusiioip aunt bichon Camere shoes 50.00 $4,000.00 
IRHOGMESIAN sc. suavdinig cite EMM eae, olay. 16,327.60 1,500.00 
southeast Africa... fee nes ee 187 .20 
TOPALMAPRICK. MAL, ce Saree $18,416.69 $5,500.00 
Designated 
Gift Field 
Adjustment Projects 
LATIN AMERICA Fund Fund 
astern South. Americar. eecdecsc ce eae Oe eee $2,500.00 
WW xi CO pe MRI ee ote ce Site isk boas w eidusda ohanthe ws 9,500.00 
INO ATICCRIE: oes .o as $2,273 .68 
Latin America General............... 220.00 
ToTAL LATIN AMERICA......... $2,493.68 $12,000.00 
EUROPE AND NORTH AFRICA 
Copenhagen Area 
HIAULICL ATCA VIC he slaie's Ue eh bores! 24 Sisal s aciersine s $5,250.00 
LD Leraneaveh ate, Why 5 2 eee Beene ONO eRe Cane SRR Ee eRe 24,053 .22 
SWC Chime ree meres aes aoe ne nD eee eR IES mS 5,000.00 
ER ODAR aati .t testes eins ee eee eee $34,303 .22 
Zurich Area 
German yen: taca de. sin ciate sails ve chara: due sole $25.00 
MSO DAN hatha: Sora sis\oiersrordeaiork whoaiie Aas $25.00 
Paris Area 
TS PATICE RIG Ee RING A ckdee eins Boley Biles eae $185.00 
Ttaly5c) 0s Seeds fle ole Calle sina ae 415.00 
Wionte: Wario eve tele eidiepare sire ols $11,931.49 
North Adsica eee x. os aloe instal neies 425.00 5,000.00 
SDAIN eee Pee bile «opie costa nay ats oe acaas 3,600.00 
MMOTALN tyra neten tama Seri earete rm ee $1,025.00 $20,531.49 
ToTaL EuROPE AND N. AFricA... $1,050.00 $54,834.71 
GRAND SLOTAU to. neh: uct orto eoehainle $56,804.41 *$111,209.71 


SCHEDULE G 
CONDITIONAL APPROPRIATIONS RECURRING 


EASTERN ASIA . 
China 


WentraliChinainaasornc' Osler seis Gale a6 $857.75 
(Chena tit Wiests © hIN8 iin) siss eels a ious 110.00 
Chungking; Westi Ching «2.0 ...1./5 > 350.90 
TE OOCHOW aA Nile ieoiae rele toe nein lotus 8,273.18 
1B Maldayicherepad ABiQC to crite Bo ators One 3,791.25 
KAANSSi OM eee eaten eee a tots 578.39 
North: Chittect 6 jst te eae ek creas ese 5,592.00 
Sharitiniormerees tere sicct otis. t aceuen e697 3,021.40 
South Mukienes .co:scstnetatcs ste oe 536.97 
Vien pinceeerritt sevise tetan ea tet s 874.00 
China Connectional.............-.-.-- 3,666.00 
Nankingsniversity.. 261222 cen sn oe 107.43 
Fukien Christian University......... 1,015.00 
West China Union University........ 50.0 


Resin Nat oe ————._ $28,824.27 
*Of this amount $30,158.51 was received in Designated Gifts. 
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CONDITIONAL APPROPRIATIONS RECURRING—Continued 


Japan and Korea 


Japan’; See geies co we eke rene sais $2,800.33 
eorea st tec Sac eee ee 10,285.13 
Chosen Christian College............ 100.00 
Severance Union Medical School...... 175.00 $13,360.46 
$42,184.73 
SOUTHEASTERN ASIA 
Malaya tei tenes «s...n occataen enh cio ae eeeence $1,320.00 
Netherlands Indies: «.: 2Siamncatas « owerae Remon eee 150.00 
North: Sumatra s.<cs.) ASG: oscars 870.00 
Philippines tre ee ts a eee 1,175.08 
————___ $3,515.08 
SOUTHERN ASIA 
Bengal& prysmrete triste ickonucaee ke cee e hares ook eee $2,768.10 
Bombay re stern sche fo speie sie/ssnnye = cecicelnre an) le 3,452.50 
BULM a fawes, «eye ergs < +20) oahatecossbdhe Sine 3,731.73 
GentralyProvinces csi .,.8rock as «oo ate kee 3,414.57 
Gujarat oh: ce spraidesrechaslope enc eee ae eae ys a 7,845.76 
Hiyderabadeseiitinaes state eae eae eet ene 4,226.77 
Indias eheological Colleges. qa. ene See eee 97.00 
Indus Rivers oo csi see se ok eee ee 1,417.17 
TucknOw ss Sic Ree eyi sits clo Sas carnictane ee 2,851.39 
Lucknow Christian College................000005 1,512.50 
Northuin Gia. o..\25 sacs teehee toe « clones PRR La 14,246.69 
Northwest) indiakem: .ctait «os. eaten t hee 9,534.2 
DOUtH Inga Ase os ABP ARE os. s waitio karen 3,891.88 
Fadia Genecalteer cet can oa ete ee Tee Se 17,133.28 
See ABS 
AFRICA 
ANGOLA Sens esis tice ee Mee eee ee cee $1,553 .00 
CONGO Senne ee tse jon atots. ele sa tihaebatane ax. « cas 6,828 .47 
Liberia... 82 B20. aN, BST AO Oe 855.00 
RROCESIA Tis ietc nts aS renee cantons ee cece hee 1,829.56 
Doutheas beA trace vo. vise ae cick 596.53 
$11,662.56 
LATIN AMERICA 
Bolivia ievscrege, «car citrs o's: MOR USE, ovine nick see ee $140.00 
Central America tia.) can Soe. os Ghee ee 227 .67 
Chile ....2 2 teeeharins Se ee Paes 5 eS On ae 735.00 
Bastern:south Americar seem. . 12a ee ae eee 53.00 
Latin Ameritaga:.% 5.6.5 ts. ss.cce ote eee ee 1,390.47 
MeriI00 6 85. 05s aaa ENS Re coe oe 9,030.10 
North Andes. 5) ..,2:). eel seys vc cts yy 386.54 


Ras emits ee a 
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CONDITIONAL APPROPRIATIONS RECURRING—(Continued) 
EUROPE AND NORTH AFRICA 


Zurich Area 
PAISET Aces Sc scpalcate oi TA $109.00 
Bulvaria. + Aes. sae oie ee eee 507 .00 
Frankfort Theological Seminary...... 1,550.00 
RALUINAT Yi. s crc Seren, amen Levees a See 632.00 
MUMPZORSIAVIA sie cavers cccianswe sine ete RNS 505.60 
Northeast Germany:-... 0... see ae oe « 395.50 
MRAISGIE: are ci cg cm laters Gomes weucceee ee es 10.00 
————__ $3,709.10 
Paris Area 
STAI Ener ocean oo terstanin «exelent tree $2,142.50 
ARGat ly Seat Sete Bes eee a sie ore siete ater 145.00 
IMiadeiravsacnere clone Gacrekeecceetararporters- 1,100.00 
Wiontet Vario ecics ware srestaraee arteere es oe 2,050.00 
INOREHGAETI CA wa. iparain ciel co cenciarenapay tears 8 2,498.00 
SpaitiGetser otis tecnico cies spr boretece 850.00 
$8,785.50 
———— $12,494.60 
VERS GE TG Te NUNGE OUU Siopey tes acres ose eran ces ra hes nck uel cus ver shane en wuccoreccetereres 2,583 .02 


ToTAL CONDITIONAL APPROPRIATIONS RECURRING........... $160,526.35 
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TOTAL AMOUNT DISBURSED FOR THE FIELDS FROM’ DIRECT 
APPROPRIATION, AND CONDI- 


EASTERN ASIA 
China 


Centrali Chinas... soaks tea 
Chengtu, West China........ 
Chungking, West China...... 


SHAN taney ME eae wo avekoveretayeys 
HOUCR NUKIEN aura case skier ae 
Wenpingiia.s ms sepas a < aero 
Chiria*Connectionals.. senna) 
Fukien Christian University... 
Nanking University.......... 
Peking University .. ..2)0 as + 
West China Union University. . 


IManchitria write. se cccart comeos 
Chosen Christian College... ... 
Severance Union Medical Sch.. 


Total Eastern Asia....... 


SOUTHEASTERN ASIA 


Malaya ctracntsonee <j crease atsyas 6 
Netherlands Indies........... 
INorthopumatra yo). cee es 


Total Southeastern Asia... 


SOUTHERN ASIA 


Griijainatin es bianco beets oak 
Ey derabad:.-c..semote tere aoe oe 
Endus River ice sles ee 
India Theological College..... 
iGkKnO ware eRe cia oe 
Lucknow Christian College. ... 
INGEEhMidia= weet re ete. Ses 


Total Africa, Cent. and South 











DIRECT NON-RECURRING 
APPROPRIATION APPROPRIATION 
Field Designated 
Recurring Projects Adjust- 
Schedule D ‘un ment 
Schedule E Schedule F 
$62,000.00 $4,345.70 
35,900.00 $4,000.00 1,265.00 
34,860.00 375.00 50.00 
74,000.00 534.47 
32,700.00 1,540.00 
45,000.00 648.10 
92,600.00 300.84 
20,700.00 25.00 
15,300.00 360.00 
25,300.00 
15,813.00 
4,213.00 
7,000.00 
3,000.00 
6,000.00 1,180.00 
$474,386.00 $4,375.00 $10,249.11 
$103,500.00 $3,500.00 $1,509.50 
89,800.00 500.00 Ser2e2s 
1,370.00 
4,000.00 
750.00 
$199,420.00 $4,000.00 $4,781.78 
$673,806.00 $8,375.00 $15,030.89 
$32,300.00 $4,401.18 
20,900.00 
20,405.00 $1,500.00 289.00 
38,000.00 405.00 
$111,605.00 $1,500.00 $5,095.18 
$28,800.00 $6,774.42 
30,400.00 $10,000.00 406.00 
25,500.00 3,000.00 160.00 
36,900.00 
49,000.00 570.00 
44,300.00 496.55 
40,000.00 150.00 
13,500.00 
53,000.00 1,064.00 
32,000.00 125.00 
86,000.00 5,000.00 522.00 
65,300.00 3,000.00 2,614.00 
38,600.00 8,000.00 1,200.00 
33,000.00 636.00 
$576,300.00 $29,000.00 $14,717.97 
$28,250.00 $1,851.89 
34,300.00 
35,550.00 $4,000.00 50.00 
34,000.00 1,500.00 16,327.60 
32,920.00 187.20 
$165,020.00 $5,500 00 $18,416.69 
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APPROPRIATION, NON-RECURRING APPROPRIATION, INDIRECT 


TIONAL APPROPRIATIONS 


INDIRECT 
APPROPRIATION 
Emergency Incidental 
Fund Fund 
Schedule C Schedule C 
$289 .46 $220.20 
737.50 
100.00 
317.50 1,059.00 
250.00 63.00 
897.50 190.00 
G12 72 745 .25 
150.00 350.00 
185.00 
25.00 
5,000.00 
$8,639 .68 $2,652.45 
$1,719.00 $1,758 .00 
220.83 512.00 
$1,939.83 $2,270.00 
$10,579.51 $4,922.45 
$970.00 $895.64 
60.00 278.00 
175.16 229.00 
263 .50 448.50 
$1,468 .66 $1,851.14 
$803 . 50 $1,221.00 
3,152.03 199.82 
319.00 50.00 
177.38 48.10 
533 .34 
928.00 35.00 
800.00 353.00 
1,262.12 564.50 
565.00 402.00 
236.00 410.00 
1,714.09 351.00 
470.00 229.00 
100.00 250.00 
$11,060.46 $4,113.42 
» $141.67 $180.00 
278.00 
759.50 
250.00 398.00 
192.65 152.00 
$1,621.82 $730.00 





405 
CONDITIONAL 
APPROPRIATIONS 
Non- TOTAL 
Recurring Recurring 
Schedule G-1 Schedule G-2 

$126.00 $857 .75 $67,839.11 
3,491.69 110.00 45,504.19 
10.00 350.90 35,745 .90 
1,978.77 8,273.18 86,162.92 
950.00 3,791.25 39,294.25 
578.39 47,313.99 
2,488 .00 5,592.00 102,488.81 
100.00 3,021.40 24,346.40 
30.00 536.97 16,411.97 
874.00 26,199.00 
3,666.00 24,479.00 
100.00 1,015.00 5,328 .00 
107.43 7,107.43 
500.00 3,500.00 
: 50.00 7,230.00 
$9,774.46 $28,824.27 $538,900 . 97 
$69,450.14 $2,800.33 $184,236.97 
4,608 .00 10,285.13 109,198.24 
1,370.00 
100.00 4,100.00 
175.00 925.00 
$74,058.14 $13,360.46 $299,830.21 
$83,832.60 $42,184.73 $838,731.18 
$6,245.09 $1,320.00 $46,131.91 
1,640.99 150.00 23,028.99 
2:250.35 870.00 25,718.51 
1,210.00 1,175.08 41,502.08 
$11,346.43 $3,515.08 $136,381.49 
$1,253 . 50 $2,768.10 $41,620.52 
5,219.16 3,452.50 52,829.51 
3,123.06 3,/31.73 35,883.79 
3,414.57 40,540.05 
2,048.41 7,845.76 59,997.51 
36,770.61 4,226.77 86,756.93 
1,417.17 42,720.17 
97.00 13,597 .00 
26.00 2,851.39 58,768.01 
1,564.30 1,512.50 36,168 .80 
6963.72 14,246.69 113,378.41 
9,427 .14 9,534.24 91,940.47 
3,921.91 3,891.88 56,312.79 
25,200.92 17,133.28 76,320.20 
$95,518.73 $76,123.58 $806,834.16 
$176.25 $1,553 .00 $32,152.81 
50,075.00 828.47 91,481.47 
4,095.75 855.00 45,310.25 
5,094.61 1,829.56 59,399.77 
952.50 596.53 35,000.88 
$60,394.11 $11,662.56 $263,345.18 
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TOTAL AMOUNT DISBURSED FOR THE FIELDS FROM DIRECT 
APPROPRIATION, AND CONDI- 





DIRECT NON-RECURRING 
APPROPRIATION APPROPRIATION 
Field Designated 
Recurring Projects Adjust- 
Schedule D un ment 
LATIN AMERICA Schedule E Schedule F 
IB Oliviaecen icici cere. Meee $26,700.00 
Central America............. 28,000.00 
(Civ Gis aera isteach eee 44,800.00 
Eastern South America....... 56,200.00 $2,500.00 
INTEXICO SEO eee isis carn cstene 63,600.00 9,500.00 
INortheAndes:, -Sasee Mee rer 32,550.00 $2,273.68 
Latin America General....... 15,900.84 220.00 
Total Latin America..... $267,750.84 $12,000.00 $2,493 .68 
EUROPE AND NORTH AFRICA 
Copenhagen Area 
Baltic’and Slavies=—. on) «<x. $12,711.00 $5,250.00 
Wenmanrkee gee seine cicla oe he 10,170.00 24,053 . 22 
Bantandh-. ..< 0.5 Gate ue ee. econ 5,800.00 
Finland Swedish.............. 4,500.00 
INGIWAY ten caine oveaie soe oe 12,550.00 
SWECEH sir, ces ce ree ec clls we toe 12,000.00 5,000.00 
pLotal wary: aeternstker nero corer $57,731.00 $34,303 . 22 
Zurich Area 
PAMMS UID Ac tests eR ECO $6,500.00 
Bulgariate sts ieee een meen eee 8,310.00 
Frankfort Theological Seminary 5,000.00 
Wan ary: eo i< ANY A Toes ees 6,000.00 
suzosSlavian..- see dees esa 9,000.00 
Northeast Germany.......... 7,270.00 
Northwest Germany.......... 6,900.00 
RUSTE ete as venih Tae DEM CR 2 3,750.00 
SouthiGerman wpe eee cee. 4,060.00 
Southwest Germany.......... 11,860.00 $25.00 
OWitzenlandusen jokes sees et ciaets 4,500.00 
FLotal ..; dan eerie. cnk $73,150.00 $25.00 
Paris Area 
TANCE. S010. ae ee $44,000.00 $185.00 
Nt aly Mecca 2: ee Pate cosa 63,366.00 415.00 
Monte:Mario.-ce ctr dal coa.. 8,750.00 $11,931.49 
Madeira Islands....;......... 2,900.00 
North Africa. . ie. ae Oe 2 osc 46,624.00 5,000.00 425.00 
PAU. 2. Vey AA RES Aeievsce'e 4,600 .00 3,600.00 
otal cca shee hee Se cc scien $170,240.00 $20,531.49 $1,025.00 
_ Total Europe & No. Africa $301,121.00 $54,834.71 $1,050.00 
Miscellaneous: speak eeie 
Total. <<. ies pena On tera $111,209.71 
Less Received in Designated Gifts 30,158.51 


GRAND TOTALSSes..... $2,095,602 . 84 $81,051.20 $56,804. 41 
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APPROPRIATION, NON-RECURRING APPROPRIAT 
TIONAL APPROPRIATIONS— Continued eee ee 
INDIRECT CONDITIONAL 
P APPROPRIATION APPROPRIATIONS 
mergency Incidental Non- TOTAL 
Fund Fund Recurring Recurring 
Schedule C Schedule C Schedule G-r Schedule G-2 
$504.83 $460.00 $784.75 $140.00 $28,589 . 58 
83.00 60.00 2,000.00 227 67 30,370.67 
908.75 316.00 5,589 . 66 735 .00 52,349.41 
237 .50 15,242.58 53.00 74,233 .08 
220.00 1,147.00 9,030.10 83,497 .10 
92.00 22.00 5,234.65 386.54 40,558 .87 
125.00 2,707.71 1,390.47 20,344.02 
$1,826.08 $1,203.00 $32,706.35 $11,962.78 $329,942.73 
$1,400.35 $155.00 $150.00 $19,666.35 
34,223 .22 
100.00 25.00 5, 925. 00 
4, 500.00 
12, "550.00 
3,499 .50 20,499 .50 
$1,500.35 $155.00 $3,674.50 $97,364.07 
$109.00 $6,609 .00 
$1,481.87 $157 .00 $6,000.00 507 .00 16,455.87 
: 10.00 1,550.00 6,560.00 
632.00 6,632 .00 
500.00 505.60 10,005 . 60 
395.50 7,665.50 
6,900.00 
10.00 3,760.00 
4,060.00 
11,885.00 
4,500.00 
$1,481.87 $157.00 $6,510.00 $3,709.10 $85,032 . 97 
$52.00 $2,142.50 $46,379.50 
145.00 63,926 .00 
9,985.95 2,050 .00 32,717.44 
$350.00 $55.00 1,100.00 4,405 .00 
292.00 392.50 , 9,678.13 2,498 .00 64,909 . 63 
839.98 850.00 9,889.98 
$642.00 $447.50 $20,556.06 $8,785.50 $222 227 .55 
$3,624 .22 $759.50 $30,740.56 $12,494.60 $404,624 .59 
$11,047 .26 $1,020.00 $2,583 .02 $14,650.28 
$2,794,509. 61 
30,158.51 
$30,180.75 $24,626.77 $315,558.78 $160,526.35 $2,764,351 .10 


To determine the total disbursed for the Fields add the following items: 
Schedule C (in part) 


Cozoperationel tierce wae een Puce ar eke ci ood) enteae ie. $12,436.00 
Purchasing, Shipping, Transportation (three fourths).. 9,546.69 
NVEEIRECMIVINSSLOM ABIES eee ry ote cts eetpe) aie orapeh erale, oenel > oeetes 66,079.50 
IPReeeres maven UD Yerapenin beales abba tenet Sin oer OC RD EN eR TE ee 6,654 .84 
Medicale Department. oc pia. tatecess vererccecons ess p0re ‘oye cae soe 7,241.00 
PensOUNE ETC PALALIOM sa: rojo reteieie aie teci ol cyela su) lee) po, dies 7,141.50 


$109,099.53 
otal Wisbursements for the Pieldsics.2 20... s0e 0 cele ee eee $2,873,450, 63 
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LOANS AND ADVANCES TO THE MISSION FIELDS 
General W.A.Williams Annuity 


Eastern Asia Fund 10% Loan Fund Fund 
CHenpiii ec. oS HIRES Soe cee $375.00 
ETI Os Sig ccs ee ete koe Sein ise $14,000.00 
INorthiGhina < ..e .GR ss oss soak 750.00 
$1,125.00 $14,000.00 
ee BP Ai Sianrcae hae ais SUN Sue sisi tate 1,000.00 
GEA Aare ala cic cies eo ete weal ee eo 3,350.00 
thotaist; astern -ASia‘. J <i06 .e kee ees $5,475.00 $14,000.00 
Southeastern Asia 
IN GRIER 1 ERT ete aeteres See ae Canoe ae aie 5,350.00 $20,000.00 
NorthSumatra..c.< ccc sacs sce dae 6,050.00 
Totals, Southeastern Asia. ......... $11,400.00 $20,000.00 
Southern Asia 
Beanie ee th to. Meme oe ac ein ree $5,000.00 
INQRiNgENdIa. ~ <= stake ads wien ses oe 2,000.00 
Totals, Southern Asia............. $7,000: 00 
Africa 
PASI Amen. nse wie ra urascttaces cians e weal ees $420.00 
ARR GA CSIR rank sw oW TSR aici a xi sctsl is eet 810.00 
SOULMEASt ATCA Hoyerc «cts yalile since! ah 1,810.20 $2,000.00 
aRotalsiwa iricatt wie sate ek eee $3,040.20 $2,000.00 
Latin America 
CentralyAmen Can = 0). ateriche acer $2,360.05 
Eastern South America.............. 4,500.00 
INFEXIGO  ehainsic caret le mee Sikes kick crak efoileyece 9,700.00 
‘botals, Latin America a2... 0.2.86 $16,560.05 
Europe and North Africa 
Baltrerang olavicu.: cee eek wa ce oe 5,000.00 
DIP ARIAS cee ern ae tin Seer 5,000.00 
ITE cee tiie ie cee ee co eae $52,720.77 1,050.00 
ETANGE soo hot ee er le wig eee 418,254.35 
German yn ica rete ants cI ORS 110,000.00 
CA yore eae ace: acto ce RAN ccApp ete 506,907 .00 
IMIR CeI Tacha rer eiRe tre derd ees eee 840.00 
SWOdEM cic ce sites cme eee iecet acon ic ee 3,950.00 
Switzerland... ts <a ei ee oc ee 60,150.00 


Totals, Europe and North Africa. ... $1,148,032.12 $15,840.00 


GRAND: TOTALS cj. 0s cep atage atest $1,148,032.12 $52,315.25 $43,000.00 
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STATEMENT OF DEBT 
OCTOBER 31, 1928 


Total-debt, as of October 31,°1924. 7°") “Povo $3,101,330. 27 
Received to October 31, 1927: 

Preferential World Service Commission........... $1,450,000 .00 

Conimbutions «re. Mette sve ee ek. 32,167.62 

PDE pTa Tit LO2G fat ake cc siatsiie’s oo ee bee ck hs 17,402.00 1,499,569.62 
Debt asof October31 91927. oe evan cs cock ced $1,601,760.65 
Received to October 31, 1928: 

Preferential World Service Commissions. o8 a $475,000.00 

CODD UIIORS ewer ioe eae Os oc edie cece 500.00 $475,500.00 


Debt as'of Getober 31, 1928. oo... eed keene Ded $1,126,260.65 
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LYBRAND, Ross Bros. & MoNTGOMERY 
ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 


MEMBERS OF AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ACCOUNTANTS 


110 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 


November 10, 1928 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
150 FirtH Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sirs: 

We have examined the accounts of your treasurer for the fiscal year ended 
October 31, 1928, verified the cash balances, securities, mortgages and other 
investments called for by the books, comprising the following funds : 


BoARD OF ForREIGN MissiIONS OF THE 
MetnHopist EpiscopAL CHurRCH: 


General Fund 
Permanent Fund 
Annuity Fund 


MissioNARY SOCIETY OF THE 
MEtHopist EpiscopAL CHURCH: 


Annuity Fund. 


Based upon our examination and the information submitted to us, we certify 
that, in our opinion, the funds have been properly accounted for, and that the 
accompanying statements of income and expenditures and receipts and disburse- 
ments are correct summaries of the transactions for the year ended October 31, 
1928. We further certify that we have examined the balance sheets submitted 
herewith and, in our opinion, they set forth the condition of the several funds, 
accepting as correct the values at which the various items are carried on the books. 


Very truly yours, 
LYBRAND, ROSS BROS. & MONTGOMERY 
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COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET, OCTOBER 31, 1928: and 1927 
PERMANENT FUND 


ASSETS 1928 1927 
Gashey, A282... set eee ae $24,480.65 $76,929.81 
Stocks and bonds (book 
VALE) sete ts ot arenes 841,764.37 777,327 .37 
Bonds and mortgages: 
Guaranteed i...5 in seiea: Ho: $1,202,750 .00 $1,008,000 .00 
Other mortgages, not 
piaranteeds..s..ckie sae wis 200,830.00 299,855.00 
————— 1,403,580 .00-——————_ 1,307,855 .00 
Real property: 
McGregor, Mrs. M....... $12,000.00 $12,000.00 
Cramtorde ke Wiswasc sess 6,400.00 6,400.00 
Winterbourne, George..... 3,000.00 3,000.00 
$21,400.00 $21,400.00 
Less, Mortgage payable. _—........... 1,000.00 
———————  21,400.00-——————___ 20,400.00 
Loans on mission properties. . 52,315.25 134,532 .84 
Rindge Fund, investment in 
missionary literature...... 2,500.00 2,500.00 


$2,346,040 .27 $2,319,545 .02 


[1928 


1927 


$2,199,134. 76 


129,695.02 


$2,328,829 .78 


13,502.43 


$2,315,327 .35 
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COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET, OCTOBER 31, 1928 and 1927 
PERMANENT FUND 
CAPITAL 1928 
Balance at beginning of year................0-- $2,328,829 .78 
Addssincrease' for year ../. ./. <<. 1310, ore ove ayersiers 24,811.86 
$2,353,641 .64 
Deduct: Losses, net of profits from sale of 
investments cote hoe shies wok oeen ee Bee 11,255.43 
$2,342,386 .21 
Income held subject to the call of the missions. . 3,654.06 


$2,346,040. 27 


PERMANENT FUND 


CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
For the Year Ended October 31, 1928 


Balance, November 1, 1927: s50.5...2 eee ee ee 
RECEIPTS: 
Payments on notes receivable, etc.............. $5,773.60 
Refund of loans to Foreign Missions............ 91,854.04 
BEQUEStS so cea ace on sateen ae ee ee 104,871.88 
Interest,“dividends;etc)....s50 ee en eee 116,496.62 
Investments'sold'.e ye oe ee 143,803.73 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
Loans to Foreign Missions..................0-. $15,410.05 
Mortgage payable;paid. ic ..% ss ene eee 1,000.00 
Income paid to General Fund, etc.............. 117,060.23 
Investments purchased: 3. .2..c 00s cue once fone. 381,778.75 
Balance, October:31;1028........2. 5.504, eee ee ee 


4,217.67 


$2,319,545 .02 


$76,929.81 


462,799.87 


$539,729 .68 


515,249 .03 


$24,480.65 
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BALANCE SHEET, OCTOBER 31, 1928 
ANNUITY FUND 


ASSETS 
Ree ss te OE CT 3 ats Oe oe ae Downs overs Abst $15,236.63 
Investments (book value): 
MNOCES ad. BONGS cae ede tcc woes es otne +e ote Bae $1,271,597 .26 
Bonds and mortgages: 
Giiaran teed men mer tre reece nse teers cin ces 642,750.00 
Wthernnorteares we Ne es fo ee. 310,495.31 
Baltimore ground! rents’ .....:..ccclesesccce 10,731.30 
WNeallestateretc. mau ss tics oS une e Shc cet 1,961,092 .28 
Loans to Stephens Apartments................... 20,000.00 
4,216,666.15 
Loans to Mission properties (assigned by the an- 

UITANLS) eee Pe ec ek eek woes Phi ec ake) stop aE 43,000.00 
Accounts receivable, agents, etc.............0... Soeiehee aver teteracae 6,160.49 
Elks cee able. cer neta. okt c hk etSS LASERs We ve oC 5,850.00 
BIC APUNIESETANICE DOUGCY oases ania Glen's dictions cde 'e sa dd va sin le Sines « 7,500.00 
SD ROREING CLS tte hope Ges ara ag 12,510.00 
Annuities paid on outstanding agreements in excess 

of income from investment of Annuity Funds, etc................ 537,873.91 


$4,844,797 .18 
BALANCE SHEET, OCTOBER 31, 1928 
ANNUITY FUND 


LIABILITIES 
Annuity agreements outstanding: 
Balance at beginning of year: 
Wesign ated tegeeres ceer rir onto stele Nee cae cians Bslcina we Mile ee ans $1,984,634 .17 
Windesiotia tedermrmete cin rte mine cist varnish SIS 1,021,746.43 
$3,006,380 .60 
Deduct, Agreements lapsed during year...............-00000: 245,349.73 
$2,761,030.87 
Add: 
Establishing agreements of prior years...... $604,704.20 
Agreements issued during year............. 168,201.00 

a 772,905.20 
$3,533,936 .07 
Deduct, Adjustment, agreements of prior years............4- 201,670.86 
$3,332,265 .21 
Specialranniuitysagreements (etc: nr. cjsvsiei-pedorerclous, sFauatesesevanciovate’ eels sre! 1,062,216.75 
$4,394,481 .96 
Loan from General Fund (Nichols property)..............+eeee0- 125,219.36 
IMontraresmpaya blew prstisemete dion crc 2 ce. nie + nlie oneiaso/s sxe orele, ahoiesieiaieiaisies 84,942.18 
Board of Home Missions, property interest....../....0ceseeeee 194,771.83 
Accounts payable, personaliaccounts, tC... shee cs cece ec cee 23,859 . 56 
Redemption fund for checks outstanding...............2 cee eeeee 951.18 
Receipts for which annuity agreements have not been issued........ 20,571.11 


$4,844,797.18 
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ANNUITY FUND 


CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
For Year Ended October 31, 1928 


Balances, November 1, 1927: 


Designated fund 345.03. jias ha canst tease $86,128.43 
ndésignated:fundett seaee.na ee oe see ees 25,000.37 
————__ $111,128.80 
RECEIPTS: 
ASTeEeMENtS ete eee Me cena mens, cela signee ere $168,201.00 
Personal accounts, agents, etc...............4.- 40;607200. eg 
Income fromrinGerest, (etc, ..\4... csi eccitaus sie oe 109,887 .83 
Investments soldier mc... tami cies eet rere tee 461,764.03 
Property Carnin gsi. «sis «sie suis acute Ghee aah 69,060.40 
Prospectiveiannitants). ea csydcmus sites cated © 7,228 .62 
ADAUILY TEGEMPpPUONS so... cee taciesiaee ere 839.77 
SPECIAL APTEEMENTS ccs sere me taeerne Sasa eres 15,620.00 
—_——— 903,259.40 
$1,014,388 .20 
DISBURSEMENTS: : 
IABTEEMENTS sc cacrac mnie hh ucl ono Lr oe $5,300.00 
Personal accounts, agents, etc..............+2-- 72,886 .37 
ADNUICY” EXPENSE sais ciee bys oneal oan 6,275.73 
Mortgages:paidtofiu. casas catia see kt ee 297 .36 
Property soldy2...t ee hte a eee Sete e * 32,452.75 
INVeStments SOlda orc eu oh cnc ere Taree Ces 494,695.75 
Lapsedianntities? | cece 2 oo ee eee oe 93,755.12 
FANMUItICS! PAld ins sepseet tee ti cae a eee 214,651.72 
Property: expenser aa. tniadetre tee eee 57,557 .62 
Prospectiveranntitantsen eater eines 7,632.76 
Special agreementia eine. cee ee ere 13,600.00 
IMESCOMANCOUS vicitae cn Roth 5 St hie ee ioe Oe 46.39 
aC 999,151.57 


BalancemOctober-Sl L928 eee ne ee se ee en ec aeeehates $15,236.63 
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ANNUITY FUND OF THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET, OCTOBER 31, 1928 and 1927 


ASSETS 1928 1927 
NASD tags 62 one's Ara ea Re $1,304.40 $4,052.65 
Investments (book value): 
Stocks and bonds........ $41,783.25 $121,535.00 


Mortgages on real estate 
guaranteed by Bond & 
Mortgage Guaranty 





Companyenia css 55,250.00 59,250.00 
Mortgages on real estate 
not guaranteed 0.5... 1,800.00 1,800.00 
—— 98,833.25 ———————_ 182,585.00 
$100,137.65 $186,637 .65 


ANNUITY FUND OF THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET, OCTOBER 31, 1928 anc 1927 


LIABILITIES 1928 1927 
Annuity agreements outstanding: 
Bie peainning Of -yeatians lec c< «1 len $186,600.00 $192,600.00 
Deduct: Agreements lapsed during the year. 86,500.00 6,000.00 


$100,100.00 $186,600.00 
Redemption fund for checks outstanding........ 37.65 37.65 
$100,137 .65 $186,637.65 
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ANNUITY FUND OF THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
For Year Ended October 31, 1928 


Balance, November 1, 1927 a). .cw ..0.. strane <p owin ns ee ceeenneete ate ra $4,052.65 
RECEIPTS: 
Envestments Sold hs. LOR voix oo kin Sv ce eI $5,779.75 
Interest, dividends; Gt0 ccna ct nus aeons i 8,031.65 
: ——_ 13,811.40 
$17,864.05 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
Board: of Home: Missions: ......0.< 46 0s GO. $4,772.08 
Board/of Foreign Missions. 500000 6. 6 eee sewn ds 4,772.08 
FATIFVUTEIES PAI sincere re ning’ «, SON RTOs + oISepeecte 6,515.49 
EGXPGNSES; SLCTR co's avers chew Set eee oaths Serer 500.00 


16,559.65 
Balance “Octoberis le 1O28 sacar, kar teenie tata ae eee $1,304.40 
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ANALYSIS OF THE TREASURER’S REPORT 


Receipts 


The Board’s share of the Divisible World Service receipts for 1928, 
exclusive of the preferential on the debt, was $2,518,761.49. This is 
an increase of $150,514.92 over 1927. Non-divisible World Service 
receipts were $138,412.20, an increase of $53,302.33. To June first 
personal gifts made to the Board and designated for specific objects 
were subject to division among the other Boards if regular vouchers 
were issued. ‘The legislation of the last General Conference made it 
possible for individuals to contribute to specific objects within the 
budget and program of the Board without division and receive World 
Service credit. Since that date we have received, on the new basis, 
$114,554.09. 

Receipts from other sources, including designated annuities, desig- 
nated and undesignated legacies, income from designated and undesig- 
nated permanent funds, and designated and undesignated miscellaneous 
items, were $318,241.47. This is a decrease of $98,448.10. The largest 
decrease appears in designated and undesignated legacies which decrease 
amounts to $188,729.53. The largest increase appears in miscellaneous 
undesignated funds which is $96,097.79. 

Below is a comparative summary of these three sources of income. 


Receipts 1927 1928 Increase 
World Service, Divisible... $2,368,246.57 $2,518,761.49 $150,514.92 


Wolpe a7 shi Pee f 85,109.87 138,412.20 53,302.33 
Decrease 
@iher, SOULCES. 245 a4 it): 416,689.57 318,241.47 98,448.10 


$2,870,046.01 $2,975,415.16 $105,369.15 


Thus it will be observed that the total receipts to apply on the 
appropriations of the year were $2,975,415.16, an increase of $105,- 
369.15 above last year. 

In addition to the items above there were also receipts on condi- 
tional appropriations for recurring and non-recurring items of 
$476,085.13, an increase of $40,442.35 above the previous year. In 
the comparative statement of receipts shown below it will be observed 
that the receipts in this class have increased each year since 1925. 

The total receipts for the year from all sources, including those on 
the debt, are $3,927,000.29. This is an increase of $19,274.84. 

Below is a statement showing the grand total of receipts, including 
the debt, for the last four years. 
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Receipts 925 1926 1927 1928 
World Service Divisible. . .$2,634,984.42 $2,504,864.23 $2,368,246.57 $2,518,761.49 
Non-Divisible ........... 466,375.12 313)111.23 501,799.44 456,653.07 
Conditional 22. 5..-se sone 92,043.59 340,208.67 435,042.78 476,085.13 
Debt® een eee 3 S50ee 271,860.86 608,264.10 602,036.66. 475,500.00 


$3,465,269.09 $3,766,538.23 $3,907,725.45 $3,927,000.29 





*In 1926 $17,402.00 was appropriated from the general funds of the Board 
on the debt. 


The grand total of these four years is $15,066,533.96. Comparing 
this grand total with that of the four years previous to 1925 there is a 
decrease in the four years of $4,272,943.50. If the amount received 
on the debt is deducted there is a decrease in the total for the work of 
the Board in four years of $6,230,611.12. 


DESIGNATED INCOME 


The figures below show a slight decrease in the regular designated 
gifts and in the parish abroad funds. A comparison of the figures for 
four years shows some fluctuation up or down each year, which is a 
normal situation with reference to gifts from many thousands of indi- 
vidual donors. 

CLASSIFICATION OF DESIGNATED FUNDS 


Regular Desig- Relief Parish Abroad 
nated gifts Funds Funds Total 
TO2S Cee = $ 901,302.48 $11,129.54 $403,411.47 $1,315,843.49 — 
OZONE Eee 928,516.18 Byleteis * 404,217.20" 1,335.054.57 
TO27e Mier! iia. 1,024,986.64 30,749.91 406,082.35 _—_1,461,818.90 
TO2O Re kes 4 fat 941,669.41 37,908.01 376,038.75  1,356,056.17 
Disbursements 


The amount disbursed during the fiscal year equals the appropria- 
tions. There was a saving in the general expense account of $2,983.72, 
and a saving in indirect appropriations of $21,134.95. There was an 
over-expenditure in interest of $7,526.22, which was due to the increased 
rate that we have been obliged to pay. Over-expenditures appear in 
the field projects fund and designated gifts adjustment fund. These 
expenditures were applied on existing obligations and do not cover 
new items. 

General Expense 


The amount appropriated for general expense for the year under 
review was $242,745. The expenditures were $239,761.28, showing a 
saving under the appropriations of $2,983.72. Last year the expendi- 
tures under this appropriation were $239,041.41. This year there is 
therefore an increase of $719.87. The six preceding fiscal years have 
each shown a decrease in general expense, this being the first time 
that even a small increase in expenditure has been registered during 
these years. When it is remembered that the cost incidental to the 
session of the General Conference was taken care of within the gen- 
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eral expense budget at an increase of only $719, it will be seen that 
considerable savings were registered. 

It is probably unnecessary to take the time of the Board to com- 
pare the detailed expenditures of each of these items with the appro- 
priations, but if anyone wishes to make comparisons he will find ‘that 
there are over-expenditures on some items and under-expenditures 
on others. This is always the case, and must of necessity be so. It 
is impossible to anticipate in detail the expenditures of the year, and 
if the good of the work seems to demand it increased expenditures 
are made in certain items, providing saving of corresponding amounts 
can be found at other points. 

The only item that requires the attention of the Board at this 
time is that which has to do with annuity cultivation. In its review 
of financial methods and policies the Finance Committee recently 
gave consideration to the method of handling the costs of developing 
interest in our annuity plan. For the past several years all the expense 
in connection with this particular effort has been paid from our appro- 
priations for general expense under a particular item in the budget. 
So far as we have been able to learn, many other organizations have 
followed the plan of charging the costs of such annuity cultivation 
to the income from annuities, making available for the cause the net 
amount which is left after these expenses have been met. This is a 
point where the method that we have been pursuing makes our expenses 
appear high when compared with other organizations. 

Furthermore, the policy of designating annuities is increasing 
rapidly, so that the funds when finally at the disposal of the Board 
are not available for general appropriations but go into endowment 
or permanent improvements. With this in mind, the Finance Com- 
mittee finally authorized the Treasurer to charge costs of annuity 
cultivation against the undesignated annuity receipts, the date when 
the change was made to be determined by the Treasurer. All things 
considered, it seemed fair to charge one-half of this year’s annuity 
cultivation expense to the budget and the other half to the annuity 
account. If this proposal meets with the approval of the Board it 
will not be necessary this year to include in the general expense 
appropriation an item for annuity cultivation. 

Absurd stories concerning the general expenses, commonly 
termed overhead, continue to circulate throughout the church. A 
communication recently received reported a statement that 90 per 
cent of the funds given to the Board of Foreign Missions were held 
in this country for overhead and only 10 per cent went to the field. 
Another gentleman wrote for information concerning a rumor that 
had been prevalent in his section to the effect that at least during one 
of the past forty years 60 per cent of the income of the Board was 
spent for overhead. This man’s inquiry resulted in a tabulation of 
general expense disbursements since 1901, and it was found that the 
largest per cent of the cost of general expense in any one year was 
9.66 per cent, and the lowest 5.6 per cent. This latter figure was the 
percentage of cost during 1920, the year of our largest income. 
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The amount expended this year for administration was $149,- 
818.17, or 4.47 per cent, and the amount spent for education and 
promotion was $89,943.11, or 2.69 per cent. This gives a total of 
$239,761.28, or 7.16 per cent, as the proportion of total disbursements 
which were expended on account of general expense. In determining 
this percentage we have eliminated amounts which have been received 
and disbursed on account of the preferential for the debt, as the 
handling of this fund does not in any way add to our administrative 
expenses or costs. Our disbursements under the regular and under 
the conditional appropriations for the past year totaled $3,346,131.13, 
and this is used as the basis of determining the percentage of general 
expense. 

It should be remembered that the general expense item covers 
not only the cost of administration and cultivation, but it also covers 
the cost of handling the permanent and annuity funds of the Board. 


A glance at the totals involved in this is interesting. They are as 
follows: 


Per inatetite Manel 2 eeees,. tant srces ame ee ere maar tare $2,353,041.64 
Outstanding face value Annuity Agreements... 3,533,930.07 
Estimated value Special Agreements.......... 1,062,216.75 
Deposits made on account of future annuities... 20,571.11 
otal nds “adiiinister eds 2.0 ae eae ate! $6,970,365.57 


The Board owns nearly one hundred different properties in vari- 
ous sections of the United States, received by gift, will, or on annuity. 
A majority of these are included in the above funds, but some belong 
to the general fund. These properties must have constant attention. 
Leases must be drawn up, repairs made, taxes and insurance paid, 
rents collected and constant’attention given to sale. Insofar as these 
properties belong to the general fund they share their propor- 
tionate cost of general expense. It will at once be recognized that 
the handling of these funds and properties involves much time and 
expense, but naturally the costs involved must in the main be charged 
to general expense. In stating, therefore, that the general expense 
costs were 7.16 per cent of the disbursements, it should be kept in 
mind that all these other matters have received constant attention. 
There have been some credits from the annuity and permanent funds, 
as indicated in the detailed statement of general expense, but it will 
be realized by all that they are not sufficient to care for their share of 
general expense. 

The Debt 


During the past year the Board received as a preferential from the 
World Service Commission $50,000.00 a month for seven months. 
At a meeting of the World Service Commission in June, the pref- 
erential was decreased to $25,000.00 a month. Consequently, instead 
of receiving $600,000.00 during the last fiscal year we have received 
only $475,000.00. In addition we have received contributions amount- 
ing to $500.00, making a total of $475,500.00 which has been applied 
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on the debt. During the year we have paid off the balance of the 
current work debt of 1923-1924, amounting to $152,017.31. We have 
applied on designated gifts, which were in hand prior to October 31, 
1924, $28,731.63; on loans to the mission field from the permanent, 
annuity and general funds we have applied $294,751.06. This leaves 
the debt of the Board as of October 31, 1928, at $1,126,260.25. On 
October 31, 1924, the debt of the Board was $3,101,330.27.. This means 
that the debt of the Board has been reduced during the last four years 
by $1,975,069.02. 
Banking Situation 


It is very gratifying to report that our bank indebtedness at the 
close of the year was reduced to $724,200.00. However there was a 
balance in the general fund of the treasury of $554,687.44. If this 
amount could have been applied on our bank indebtedness it would have 
reduced our loans to $169,512.56. This is the smallest adverse balance 
which the Board has had at the banks during this quadrennium, and 
should be cause for real rejoicing. 

As has already been stated, the interest account has been over- 
expended by $7,526.22 during the year. Last year we were paying 
42% for money but since June we have been paying from 5 to 512%. 
It is impossible to know whether the bank rate will be reduced or not 
this year, but ample provision should be made in the interest account so 
as to avoid an overdraft next year as during the previous two years. 


Investments 


This year the Investment Committee had Harris Forbes & Com- 
pany, Dominick & Dominick, The Bankers Trust Company and the 
Guaranty Trust Company examine our list of securities and submit any 
recommendations which they considered advisable. They report our 
securities of a high quality and made only incidental suggestions for 
exchanges to increase our income. 


Annuities 

There is no outstanding factor in connection with our annuity 
business this year, such as we reported a year ago, namely, one gift 
of $400,000 on the annuity plan. Strange to say, the total number 
of annuity agreements issued this year is exactly the same as the 
number issued the previous year—84, but the total value of these 
annuity agreements is $157,801, as compared with $630,669 last year. 
Even if the large annuity last year is deducted as the basis for com- 
parison, we are short $72,868 in the total of annuities issued this year. 
Of this total of 84 annuity agreements 36, with a face value of $63,701, 
were designated for some particular phase of our work and 48, with 
a face value of $94,100, were undesignated. 

We have continued during the year the policy of issuing special 
annuity agreements. Under the terms of these special agreements 
the Board is responsible for handling property, stocks or bonds which 
are received and turning over to the donors the net income therefrom. 
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When the same are reduced to cash, then a regular annuity agreement 
is issued. We have issued ten such special agreements this year, with 
a total value of $28,352.15, as compared with nine special agreements 
last year, totaling $63,662.50. 

In 1923 action was taken authorizing the Treasurer to handle all 
undesignated annuities on a reserve basis, retaining each year in the 
annuity account only such funds as were necessary to meet the legal 
requirements under the laws of the State of New York, making the 
balance available year by year for such disposition as the Board might 
wish to make. At that time $310,000 was transferred to the general 
treasury of the Board and applied on the debt. In a recent review 
of this entire matter the Finance Committee came to the conclusion 
that a more conservative policy of holding the entire annuity fund 
during the lifetime of the donor would be the wiser course to follow 
and, therefore, authorized the Treasurer to return to that policy and 
to use all funds made available for the Board’s use through the death 
of annuitants for the purpose of re-establishing the annuity fund on 
the old basis. There will, therefore, be no funds available from undesig- 
nated annuities for appropriation until this amount is replaced. On 
October 31st there was still unpaid on this account $201,670.86. 

Following this action of the Finance Committee the Treasurer 
was authorized to combine the designated and undesignated annuity 
accounts into one annuity account and it will be noted that this com- 
bined statement appears in this report. The only purpose of a sepa- 
ration of the two accounts was to enable the Treasurer to properly 
handle the undesignated annuities on the reserve basis. The combined 
account greatly simplifies the work in connection with annuities. The 
face value of outstanding regular annuity agreements now totals 
$3,533,936.07. On October 31, 1927, the total was $3,577,589.17. Be- 
cause of the large number of deaths this year and the small total of new 
agreements issued the total has been reduced. 

The Missionary Society annuity account is an account which has 
been carried since the division of the home and foreign missionary 
activities into the Board of Foreign Missions and the Board of Home 
Missions and Church Extension. When this division was made in 
1907 it was agreed that the Board of Foreign Missions, as the legal 
successor of the Missionary Society, should continue to handle the 
old Missionary Society account until it would naturally be closed out 
by the death of the annuitants, the available funds from this account 
being divided equally between the Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension and the Board of Foreign Missions. Several of 
the annuitants in this account have died during the year, each Board 
receiving from this source $44,269.58. The Foreign Board’s share 
constitutes a part of our miscellaneous income. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the Board’s entire annuity 
history centers around the life and gifts of the late Mrs. Nancy J. 
Haymond of Mountain Lake Park, Maryland. The Missionary 
Society issued its first annuity agreement to her in 1900. She con- 
tinued sending to the Missionary Society funds on the annuity plan 
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until the division of the Society in 1907. Following that division 
she sent funds to both organizations. The total placed with these two 
Boards on annuity at the time of her death, August 3, 1928, amounted 
to $190,000, 87 individual agreements having been issued by the two 
Boards and the former Missionary Society. The funds which she 
placed with the Foreign Board following the division of the Society 
were designated for the permanent funds of the Board, the income 
to be used to help defray the cost of administration and home cultiva- 
tion. Thus from this one source $52,000 was added to our permanent 
fund during the year. The outstanding face value of annuity agree- 
ments in this Missionary Society account is now $100,100. There 
are still living thirty-six annuitants, to whom we have issued fifty-five 
annuity agreements. 


Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society Underwriting 

The Treasurer of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society has 
remitted on the Interchurch World Movement underwriting during the 
year $27,746.98. This reduces the total of $300,000 to $17,291.21. A 
remittance of $15,000 was received near the close of the fiscal year 
which the Society designated for work among women with the “condi- 
tion that the amount thus released from the support of the Board’s 
regular work may be applied on the amount still unpaid of the $300,000 
which was underwritten by the Board in behalf of the society for Inter- 
church purposes.” In order to meet this condition it will be necessary 
for the Board at its annual meeting to appropriate $15,000 from the 
general funds of the Board to apply on the Interchurch World Move- 
ment underwriting. When this is done the amount of the balance due 
from the Society will be $2,291.21. 


China Emergency Fund 

In 1927 an appeal was made for $150,000 to provide for the ex- 
pense in connection with the emergency conditions in China. In re- 
sponse to this appeal there has been received $62,111.15. There has 
been expended in this office and in the branch treasurer’s office in 
China for the evacuation expenses and the losses of missionaries $77,- 
132.53. In addition there is still due the missionaries on their personal 
losses $21,051.53, making a total obligation of $98,184.06. On this 
we have applied $62,111.15 which was received on this account and 
we have also applied an unused balance in the China appropriations 
for 1928 of $27,084.73, a total paid of $89,193.88. This leaves a 
balance to be provided of $8,990.18 in the appropriations for 1929. 


Nichols Property—Madison, Wisconsin 
On November 14, 1922, the Finance Committee entered into an 
agreement with Mr. Harvey E. Nichols in Madison, Wisconsin, whereby 
he was to take out a large annuity covering his assets in apartment 
houses in that city. As a part of the agreement the committee author- 
ized a second mortgage of $100,000 on the property owned by Mr. 
Nichols and on which there was a first mortgage of $350,000 held by 
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the Chicago Trust Company. Mr. Nichols continued to build and over- 
expand his operations so that he was not able to meet interest payments 
on the second mortgage. The Board of Foreign Missions foreclosed 
jointly with the Chicago Trust Company to protect its second mortgage 
and advanced on November 23, 1927, out of its current funds $314,- 
245.07 to pay off the balance due on the first mortgage. As of Septem- 
ber first, when the final adjustment was made on our books, the cost 
of the property was $412,147.51. Of this amount $286,928.15 was 
loaned from the annuity fund. The balance of $125,219.36 is still held 
in the general fund and is included in our borrowings at the bank. As 
soon as sufficient funds are available in our annuity account the amount 
due the general fund will be paid and the property carried as an annuity 
investment until such time as it can be sold to advantage. The property 
is considered a first class asset, as a recent conservative appraisal places 
its value at $450,000. 


Mountain Lake Park and Wallace Lodge 


Mountain Lake Park—The summer conferences at Mountain Lake 
Park were most successful and there was a larger attendance than usual. 
The income has about met the current expenses and some repairs on the 
property. Up to the present time we have had no opportunity to sell 
the property but we are hoping that correspondence which is now being 
conducted will eventuate in a purchaser. 

Wallace Lodge—It was hoped during the year that Wallace Lodge 
would be sold but the purchaser whom we expected to take over the 
property was unable to carry out the tentative agreement which had 
been made. The property is still in the hands of Cruickshank & Com- 
pany, leading realtors in the City of New York. The Stephens Apart- 
ments were well occupied until June. Since that time one family after 
another has moved until now there is only one missionary family living 
there. Unless missionary families desire to rent these apartments it 
will be necessary to close them at the end of this calendar year. This 
will leave both Wallace Lodge and the Stephens Apartments vacant. 


Committee on Finance 


On August 11, 1928, Mr. William H. Van Benschoten, who was 
chairman of the Finance Committee for eleven years, died. The Execu- 
tive Committee and the Finance Committee have both approved appro- 
priate memorials. Mr. Van Benschoten was one of the most faithful 
members of the Finance Committee. His time was always available 
for matters relating to the work of the committee, and his counsel was 
considered most valuable. 

We desire again to express our appreciation of the splendid co- 
operation of the Committee on Finance. They have given their time 
most generously to all matters relating to the Finances of the Board. 


Morris W. Eunes, Treasurer. 
GerorcE F. SUTHERLAND, Assistant Treasurer. 
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APPROPRIATIONS OF THE BOARD OF FOREIGN 
MISSIONS FOR THE YEAR 1929 


SCHEDULE A 


BOARD OBLIGATIONS 
Lh eH VES TES) Heese) AS, Sug BG Sd ote he Rn eer em 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society Interchurch World 
Moveoient Widerwmribine ac ix nice solesps as a cele ates 
(To meet the terms of a conditional gift from the 
Society.) 
SCHEDULE B-I 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 
1. Executive 
a. Corresponding Secretaries’ Office 
b. Associate Secretaries’ Office...... 
c. Recording Secretary and Research 


PE ITIONT es ee eters ee 2 Sebi: 
ecepriow Clerks) Aes sais a alale = 
. Stenographers and Clerks....... 
1 ELSES ay ils tt Ore ath aR era ae 
PI OTL OLS eae ae ere nec tere & Bhs os boo ue = 
MOG EAS Crrresteance. «tr ctcadale Cris ete) «8 
. Telephone and Telegraph........ 
TtGSUTATICE sete cis. eee alia ey eres. 2s a2> 
OmCe SUPPLIES same. sti siete ole sls 
PET ECTASI UA Sees lees ois, vies s1e8 stavana's » 
3. Board and Committee Meetings........ 
4. Treasurer 
aw ireasurer's OMICE™. wi. aee ces © os > 
b. Accountant and Cashier’s Office. . 
c. Auditing, Bonding and Safeguard- 
HIST OCCUMITICS era Sieeies oe hate os 
d. Purchasing, Shipping and Trans- 
portation (one-fourth)........ 


Sb ho AO of 


CREDIT ¢ 
Income irom Permanent Fund...... 


SCHEDULE B-II 


EDUCATION AND PROMOTION 


pe Desienavedlai COMI. mito) ts «ole sein eliniete = 
Relea liRPOUSEe stsia ia ote nici tote:le woe 12 "ote To 
PE TCIGTMO IT CIN ATION s narieycopeicas ts toys) esstawert os 
PUG ILIVaAtiOn Draven: ate, tei bikes ae ers 
MPa Cabions metas teksten cet ers o nua stele! s = 
. General Conference Expense........... 


CREDIT 
Income from Permanent Fund...... 


Oorwh- 


$75,000 
15,000 


$19,919 
20,392 


15,034 


17,500 
1,500 
2.696 
7,516 
5,706 
3,250 
4,000 
2,400 
1,000 
2,500 

440 
8,000 


16,170 
29,840 


3,000 
3,677 


$90,000 


$164,540 
7,200 


$157,340 


$19,472 
3,920 
36,816 
8,000 
14,650 
1,000 


$83,858 
3,800 


$80,058 
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SCHEDULE C 
INDIRECT APPROPRIATIONS TO THE MISSIONS 


Hmergzency, Bund, serve: itdderteue tote rerateke telco toh sane tete ke tera teketar tote ener. 
Speciall Chinass mergzency ak Unit vers ole yeretenelcieter efor letelelelelete tee 
TncidentalOb was see is. pave ret erelele este icicle epee ene maetcn ere teri aekene (Oh. Sede eteme take 
Cooperation Fund: 
Foreign Missions Conference (Including Interna- 
tional Missionary Council and Foreign Missions 


Library i ec sec ne soe ne ee cas cea ae ee $5,901 
Committee on Cooperation in Latin America...... 2,800 
Joint Committee on Religious Education in Foreign 

NE Yel Cs aren ee oe MR RANE as cher es 1S AST RN ERMRATE 2,500 
Iciberia, Advisory, ‘Commiutteearen risen ls 1,000 
Brussels, Agency? cas. cas ctn ae omen ieee ee anes 150 
Espana Evangelicar. . sacnspcvclocicickacitcetociek eases 100 
Bureawot African Waneiagess. «-ne us. weenie sls see cies 200 
African Christian Literature Bureau.............. 250 
China Christian Student Association.............. 500 
Central Office China Union Universities........... 786 
Anglo-American Community Churches............ 600 
AgriculturaleNlissionseememcnsetm einer omnis 50 

Purchasing, Shipping and Transportation (three-fourths)............ 
Persontiel) Department ani side aati vera ate nin mie stele sages naka erent ei 
Niedical Department tn... cramenatere cin ae tice dence ienendoh rere 
Retired«Missionaties (Rundi cess cii-cuss oe taste meters oeimienere tee 
Personneliirainine Obl eationsc.tcrranta serena tne eke ae oe ; 
Horeign ScholarshipvAidiay. qaeirck etcs ceeeerioe tke renee eer ee 
Medical ScholarshipyAid ct sagas ence ee eer meet tee 


$202,197 
50 


[1928 


$50,000 
15,000 
25,000 


14,837 
11,031 


1,000 


800 . 


$210,447 


SCHEDULE D 
DIRECT APPROPRIATIONS—RECURRING ITEMS 


Designated Current Income for Work Operations will be sent in addition to the 
Appropriations, except to the Union Universities where gifts are underwritten. 


DIVISION ONE—EASTERN ASIA 
Central China 


Missionary Supports. anus sca ac seeroe es een ee $40,938 
Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent Funds Income $217 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 16,208 16,425 
Chengtu 
Missionanygoup ponte. comic tei ee eee $16,240 
Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent Funds Income $146 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 7,158 7,304 
Chungking 
Missionary SuppOntee aceite te eee eee ees $15,461 
Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent Funds Income $140 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 7,156 7,296 


$57,363 


23,544 


22,757 
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Foochow 
INiiSsionaiy SUDDORU sett form oc cel ueree cee. anh operons $52,679 
_ Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent Funds Income $2,399 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 7,184 9,583 
; ee $62,262 
Hinghwa 
IN SSIONAT YS SUppORb nema oc coma skvae etree veh Sino esi $23,567 
Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent Funds Income $418 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 3,980 4,398 
a 27,965 
Kiangsi 
Missionary Support (Includes $1,326 Designated 
Rermanentahwnds Tnecome))... <saecrranpeysyrsnce daravenes $29,218 
Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent FundsIncome $1,107 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 10,871 11,978 


North China 
Missionary Support (Includes $433 Designated Per- 
MANCHLAUMINCS MATCOMIS) ee ceri ws. « o-ge wos Sree Rie $64,954 
Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent Funds Income $8,099 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 7,437 15,536 


41,196 


80,490 
Shantung 
MI SSioma tra SUOPOL bene ole scene crs cceelers aus re. alee tetarsrayieeee $12,751 
Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent Funds Income $1,545 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 4,390 5,935 
SSS SS eS 18,686 
South Fukien 
IMSSIOMATY pOLPPOKba cetsrss: sisle slaves « sfeie wvtia eyele Shek $9,117 
Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent Funds Income $45 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 2,249 2,294 
——— —— 11,411 
Yenping 
Missionary Support (Includes $300 Permanent 
Funds; Income) isi.a:cesae etiam evn epic teas iets a haloes $12,195 
Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent Funds Income $260 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 3,910 4,170 


China Connectional 
INSSIONATYA SUP POLU a tertieicts <1 + etelmirdele tet sbellslole’ f= lero $2,590 
Worl '@peratiOns!y..  -ntelsaiere. cio + ole) le snieavicloielele: «/ahetehar= 14,230 


China Union Universities 

Fukien 

Worle Operations ieee) vets eles oles oasis nscueyrae ~ ciciistetelaielotel oie ehareke« $4,000 
Nanking 

Work Operations (Includes $5,000 Permanent Funds Income).... 7,000 
Yenching 

Work Operations cyte ie ie ein new eis oo ow pniein ole ee eieieleinisini nicl 3,500 
ate, (Co aGU REE paekersiee me Ge oie oo dio o Diciai6 CORO RICCO oataote nc rie ReaD eo 6,000 
Total for China 

Missionary Support: 

From Designated Permanent FundsIncome — $2,059 


desi ted Current Income...... 277,651 
From Undesignated Curre: 651 $279,710 
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Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent FundsIncome $19,376 


From Undesignated Current Income...... 100,273 $119,649 
Japan 
IMESSiOnaryoUp POLL. nce same acs cence neon re $56,500 
Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent Funds Income $298 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 43,086 43,384 
Korea 
MAsSIONA TY TOUP POLL sam veut ck Corel tree rere eae $54,550 
‘ Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent Funds....... $1,820 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 23,365 25,185 
Manchuria 


Wotk- Operations: joann oe cise oe te re ee 


Chosen Christian College (Union) 
Work Operations (Includes $174 Designated Income)........... 


Severance Union Medical College 
Work Operations eam. sete catiee nc cte oe cates Mere eee 
Total for Eastern Asia 
Missionary Support: 
From Designated Permanent FundsIncome $2,059 


From Undesignated Current Income...... 388,701 
———__ $390,760 
Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent Funds Income 21,494 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 172,844 194,338" 


DIVISION TWO—SOUTHEASTERN ASIA 


Malaya 
Missionary Support (Includes $1,076 Designated Per- 
manent Hutds laicome)arrs. tae ees elena eee $24,000 
Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent FundsIncome $2,763 


From Undesignated Current Income...... 6,215 8,978 
North Sumatra 
MissiOnarys Supports rcensrmmtsite 1 tren eh iene eee $31,000 
Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent Funds Income $13 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 9,307 9,320 
Philippine Islands 
Phssionary-PGpOOrh . :8s casas. os coke ee eee $28,000 
Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent Funds Income $626 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 9,084 9,710 


Total for Southeastern Asia 
Missionary Support (Includes $1,076 Designated Per- 
ay Manet Hucids ln cone)) sem eee eee $83,000 
Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent Funds Income $3,402 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 24,606 * 28,008 


TT 
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$399,359 


99,884 


79,735 
1,370 


4,000 


750 


$585,098 


32,978 


40,320 


37,710 


$111,008 
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DIVISION THREE—SOUTHERN ASIA 








Bengal 
Wieeary ED OOT th ne ak, saan ae Seni OUR 21,350 
_ Work Operations oes 
From Designated Permanent Funds Income $507 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 450 957 
Bombay #22;50% 
DOREY SOR Eee dnt as ace oi x, SERRE $17,000 
Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent Funds Income $524 
From Undesignated Current Income......  ...... 524 
Bean (17,524 
ESS Gee hel) oc a a re cre ae ys $24,000 
Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent Funds Income $108 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 3,611 3,719 
See SS 27,719 
Central Provinces 
WHSaidnarymu poten. t Si esit, FORA walnc as « aah ned $17,700 
Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent Funds Income $1,006 
From Undesignated Current Income...... oo 4,381 
, —_—_—_—_—_-  ——__ 22,081 
Gujarat 
IWESSIOMATY. SU POPt. eres Me oa se mciies a8 ahs ae Meese $16,000 
Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent FundsIncome $1,117 
From Undesignated Current Income......  ..... i fe alee 
——_— —— 17,117 
Hyderabad 
Missionary Support (Includes $225 Designated Per- 
THANE IA PAIS ITCOIME)).4 sar ok cc ewreie issn heel eee ateks $24,500 
Work Operations ; 
From Designated Permanent Funds Income $6,572 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 902 7,474 
a 31,974 
Indus River 
IMASSIONATYASUDPOLE cm Jered.) shoide eg cove deis shes negra hae $25,000 
Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent Funds Income $330 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 2,432 2,762 San 
Lucknow 
IW SSIOtiAty AIS SIOUL 5 Vara alern otal < ciigCatese @ nis wees tip sae $29,000 
Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent Funds Income $508 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 4,642 5,150 Shien 
ei S (Includes $960 Designated P 
Missiona upport (Includes esignated Per- 
cianent Pee HECTIC) Meee eae ean pene nS Ree $34,000 
Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent FundsIncome $3,722 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 24,256 27,978 pein 
orthwest India 
me Missionary 6ippott.-cenass sss. tases es. $24,000 


Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent FundsIncome $3,290 


From Undesignated Current Income...,.. oo 13,471 37,471 
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South India ig 
$25,000 


Missionary Support... ..... 2... 55. e eee ee ee eens 
Work Operations 


From Designated Permanent Funds Income $767 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 1,621 2,388 


India General 
Missionary $21,350 


SUDPOL sess kkiew ics os Sane Ses eee 
Work Operations 

From Designated Permanent Funds Income $15 

From Undesignated Current Income...... 13,250 13,265 


ay 


Missionary Support... oc sss. sess seen ven ves wees $16,000 


From Unteceted Current Income... ... 10,348 12,628 
India Methodist Theological College 


Missionary, Support < Soo (Sis. Sans snes enc wewec kc $10,500 
Wak O: Operations 
From Designated Permanent FundsIncome $4,608 
From Undesignated Current Income...... $31 5,489 
Total for Southern Asia 
asiateae’ | Support: 
From Designated Permanent FundsIncome $1,185 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 304,215 
————_ $805,400 


Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent FundsIncome $25,354 ? 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 75,899 101,253 


DIVISION FOUR—AFRICA CENTRAL AND SOUTH 
Angola 
Missionary are ESN Se ER Ue Oe eee oe $22,000 
Operations 
From Designated Permanent Funds Income $358 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 1,055 1,418 


Congo 
Missionary Support (Includes $2,250 Permanent 
Bands Income). oe eee $24,800 
Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent FundsIncome $3,000 
From Undesignated Current Income... ... 2,649 5,649 


waa 

issionary up Se RE SSE $18,550 
EY Onin. 3 

From pesem nea Permanent Funds Income $322 

From Undesignated Current Income... ... 12,466 12,788 


Nata 8 
issionary sc ai Gains SNigs DEN en Se ie « 3, 
Work Operations =m 
From Designated Permanent Funds Income $202 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 3,833 4,085 
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28,828 


15,989 


$406,653 


23,418 


30,449 


3138 
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Southeast Africa 
ETTORE, UQOOU So og ice is fied oc asonde petite tae $22,500 
_ Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent Funds Income $319 
From Undesignated Current Income....:. 1,015 1,334 
Total for Africa 


Missionary Support: 
From Designated Permanent FundsIncome $2,250 


From Undesignated Current Income...... 108,600 

——__ $110,850 
From Designated Permanent FundsIncome $4,201 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 21,018 25,219 


DIVISION FIVE—LATIN AMERICA 


Mexico 
Missionary a aah RE CA OO Oe ne $7,000 
ork Operations 
From Designated Permanent Funds Income $405 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 46,354 46,759 
Central America 
WIISSIONATY  SUODOLLs Trace diese Gennes «sei 6 ho $12,500 
Work Operations 
From Undesignated Current Income............... 12,775 
North Andes 
WUSEON AI UO DOTU ayy pacg dee Sa eeie celta ecient vie $15,000 
Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent Funds Income $188 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 15,473 15,661 
sae iS) $12,700 
AOU ATE OOOO eae eb <b eE EAD CHEERY EOE? ; 
i Work Operations 
From Undesignated Current Income.............+.. 13,871 
Chile 
MUISSIONATY BUDDOULE ins. piel noc git ar deco irises $18,000 
Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent Funds Income $100 ; 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 25,479 25,579 
Santiago College 
Missionary Support... ..ecccseccvcricrccerrenersnrccerrrepenrs> 
' Eastern South America 
DESCIOUATY SUDDOLE. xin spr renner eb rc eCer ripe eddies $12,000 
Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent Funds Income $500 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 42,730 43,230 
South America General 
Missionary SuUpport.......20cccrnccvvdeccsrereedre $11,150 
Work Operations, Undesignated......-.++++seeeee- 4,475 


Total for Latin America 
Missionary Support... acces esac catdijecicie dean tenes $90,750 
Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent FundsIncome $1,193 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 161,157 162,350 


433 


$23,834 


$136,069 


$53,759 


25,275 


30,661 


26,571 


43,579 
2,400 


55,230 


15,625 


$253,100 
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DIVISION SIX—EUROPE AND NORTH AFRICA 


STOCKHOLM AREA 


Baltic and Slavic ’ 
Missionary Sapports 2.5.0 jen toler ae ote ale oslo nase $950 
Work Operations 2 sciatic. pry ecw rite cared oaeer eee 11,000 


Denmark 
Work Operations 3252s sare os be ish cee ate ep aueta ans 
Finland 
Work Operations. isc, soni < = dante ace go ne eee 
Finland-Swedish 
Works Operations is as «oe nia 28, fiers ates tes oye eee ere alsin he eae 
Norway 
Worle Operations », AAs eases cas seeuckete Gea a eee 
$1,000 of this amount is for interest on the Oslo Headquarters 
debt, under the direction of the Executive Committee. 
Sweden 
Work: Operations ie nk. Neen ee ois wise aja unas teem ara tetera eee 
$2,500 of this amount is for interest on the Gothenburg Seminary 
debt, under the direction of the Executive Committee. 
Russia 
Work-Operationss is t.cpent es es mae et cteaahacaic teense nae areas 
Total for Stockholm Area 
IMisSiON Ayes POLS 42 5 \<.s'6 os e's, e O's weet ee $950 
Works © peretions ee G0 <i oece oven ts ete ins kc tee ee 58,250 


ZURICH AREA 


Austria 

Work Operations. 2) one toi mis tee Se ne Bae ae 
Northeast Germany 

Work Operations: ccssccc Ree Gals ae tse aK On ore Ree ae 
Northwest Germany 

Works Operations... Sac cn. . aa a Peat sia neon ee eee 
South Germany 

Work OperanOns= <0 ocswwies tices ovo 2a) svaicy cussion aia Craver al ove at efeneretee 
Southwest Germany 

Work Opepatiousi sc oe" ccs shake a ad cers, ea et oe ee 


Hungary 

Work: Operations’: 5. Scr fa5eo <6 REG Sa eee 
Switzerland 

Work Operations. i 1.0 tices eitcrtain: ace h sonnet en eee 
Frankfort Theological Seminary 

Work Operations (Includes $300 Permanent Funds Income)...... 


Total for Zurich Area 


Work Operations (Includes $300 Permanent Funds Income)...... 
PARIS AREA 
Bulgaria 

Missionary, Support ssge3 ccchs. Vyas. URES ee $700 

Work Opérations, « sis ow ccs ewes cad eee 5,882 
France 

Missionary Support es.0 tee iid hae $8,750 


Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent FundsIncome $2,500 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 32,037 34,537 
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$11,950 
9,000 
6,000 
4,500 
11,000 


13,000 


3,750 


$59,200 


$6,500 
6,460 
5,915 
3,045 
7,245 


6,500 
3,000 
4,000 


$42,665 


$6,582 


43,287 
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$2,500 of the amount for Work Opera- 
tions is for amortization and _ interest, 
under the direction of the Executive 


Committee. 
Italy 
Misstonary Suppait <5 2 en LL $2,900 
\UiKou il Fal Of soe (03 Sar Ok ie ie I gS ay a 56,235 
Monte Mario 
Missionary Support ($1,000 from Designated Per- 
manent) Bids InCome) Aya. ey tik cae clete se e sceh $4,000 
Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent Funds Income $563 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 5,670 6,233 


Jugo-Slavia 
Work Operationcme ae 2c Rat eed. itoreioe Seen wee Barnacd bmi) bub + 
North Africa 


Missionary  SUppOnt. vat ces ve oad ee Ieee POE $23,000 
Work Operations 

From Designated Permanent Funds Income $304 

From Undesignated Current Income...... 24,062 24,366 


$3,000 of the amount for Work Opera- 
tions is under the direction of the 
Executive Committee. 
Madeira Islands 
Wiles Greer los Vlg ome RP one 8 Paver: Cnc TORE ©: Ce MORO LADY Sea a Oa 
Spain 
Wiciice OF EEA IONS ett ate Jet e cheba Pride Ashe BAe aia,» ait 
Area General 
AIG Eres Operate Cs 0! Re Eee, Carpe CRE OER Aue OUD oe PR ERED IChS Di ODE Oe 
Total for Paris Area 
WL ISSIOMIA TVs it TOC be criti. cise on, Sees sean ve [a lev enes $39,350 
Work Operations 
From Designated Permanent Funds Income $3,367 
From Undesignated Current Income...... 140,686 144,053 


Europe General Office 


MMassionatyyOUuppOttnn 75 Ate age  ae ne oer eceres os ae eres ee 
This amount is under the direction of the Executive Committee. 


Total for Europe and North Africa 


Wiisstonary OM pOtte 2 ao. aster ole orien ole reat $46,300 
Work Operations 

From Designated Permanent FundsIncome — $3,667 

From Undesignated Current Income...... 241,301 244,968 

Total Direct Appropriations for All Fields 

Missionary Support: 

From Designated Permanent FundsIncome $6,570 

From Undesignated Current Income...... 1,020,490 
Work Operations ———— $1,027,060 

From Designated Permanent FundsIncome $59,311 

From Undesignated Current Income...... 696,825 756,136 


NON-RECURRING ITEMS 
SCHEDULE E 


Field Projects Fund 
Bocricint NOe Me eles eerie as Ses Aenea Pele Sebe.n Adios vey ° 
Spe FGsar Shes jeeneecie toy BOD CMPD: GION SIAN ACRE cy IR aa Mia 
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$59,135 


10,233 
9,600 


47,366 


1,800 
4,600 
800 


183,403 
6,000 


291,268 


$1,783,196 


$95,250.00 
53,829.02 
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SCHEDULE F 
Designated (Gifts: Adjustment: Fund senees .cene tebe eee $80,000.00 
Total Regular Appropriations Re ania Lee N a Me AER PG 65 0 $2,550, 120.02 


CONDITIONAL APPROPRIATIONS 
To be disbursed as received and to the extent of such receipts. The figures 
here listed represent the amounts received during 1928. 


SCHEDULE G 
Designated Gifts for Non-Recurring Items..............eeeeeeees $315,558.78 


SCHEDULE H 


Designated Gifts for Recurring Items 
Transferred from regular appropriations last year $322,170.00 
Received as conditional appropriations last year. 160,526.35 


$482,696.35 
* For detail by Conferences see below. 
SCHEDULE I 
Income from Undesignated Legacies and Estate Notes........... 103,125.14 
‘hotal'ConditionalvA ppropriationsas sean een eet ee $901,380.27 
Total Regular and Conditional Appropriations.............. $3,451,500.29 


*139. DETAIL OF SCHEDULE H 
Recurring Designated Gifts for the Year 1928 (White and Yellow Slips) 
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WOMAN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


of the 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


OFFICERS 


President 
Mrs. Tuomas Nicnoxson, 657 Virginia Park, Detroit, Mich. 


Vice-Presidents 
Mrs. FREpERICK F. Linpsay, 25 Seymour Ave. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mrs. Francois J. McConnet1, 460 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 


. 


Vice-Presidents-at-Large 


Mrs. WitL1AM FRASER McDoweE tt, 2107 Wyoming Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. OrvititE N. TowNnsEnp, 1776 Norwood Road, Zanesville, Ohio. 


Recording Secretary 
Mrs. JENNIE SPAETH WALLACE, Room, 710, 150 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Treasurer 
Miss FLorENce Hooper, 30 Maryland Life Building, Baltimore, Md. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


Chairman 
Mrs. Francis J. McConnetyi 


Secretary 
Mrs. L. L. Towntry, 323 Beech Ave., Wyoming, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Member ex-officio 
Mrs. THomAs NICHOLSON, President 


Corresponding Secretaries 


Mrs. Lucirz M. Norris, Room 46, Wesleyan Building, Copley Sq., Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. Grorce A. WILson, 820 Livingston Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Miss HiizaBetH R. BENDER, Assistant, Room 715, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
Miss Carriz JAY CARNAHAN, 400 Shady Ave., H. E., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Miss Juuiet H. Knox, Assistant, 7320 Brighton Road, Ben Ayon, Pa. 

Mrs. E. L. Harvey, 1626 Monroe St., Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. R. L. Tuomas, 1231 E. McMillan St., Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Miss E. L. Srnciarr, 328 8. Douglas Ave., Springfield, Ill. 

Mrs. J. M. Avann, Assistant, 4949 Indiana Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Mrs. Ranpoten S. Beart, Mount Ayr, Iowa 

Mrs. L. R. Peet, 315 Northwestern National Life Ins. Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Miss Eira M. Watson, 1701 S. Seventeenth St., Lincoln, Neb. 

_ Mrs. S. FRANK Jounson, 788 N. Los Robles Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 

Mrs. C. W. HEenpERSON, 1253 BH. Park St., Portland, Ore. 


Miss FLoreENcE Hooper, Treasurer. 
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WOMAN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


November 14, 1928 


To the Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
in annual session at New York City. 
GENTLEMEN: 

At its recent session held in Los Angeles, California, the General 
Executive Committee of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church approved for the year 1929 appropria- 
tions totaling $2,397,810.25. This is $17,883.52 less than the receipts 
of 1928 and $16,000 more than the appropriation of 1928. The total 
collections of 1928 were $2,415,093.77._ By January 1, 1929, the Society 
and all its branches will be free of all indebtedness. 

A comparison of the 1928 and 1929 appropriations follows: 


1928 1929 

Missionaries (Salary, travel, furniture, outfits) $727,658.00 $721,219.00 
Current-Workpeime renee aia Bote eae 1,125,153.50 1,127,714.25 
Buildingsiand High Grade... - xaimuaeek = - 190,420.00 216,108.00 

Indigenous Workers 
HEChANGEWRESEEVEL aud eiiGenseins oli tiene ton 36,085.00 32,477.50 
Retirement Fund 

ENCOWIMeN tA acon tcscsecae ere ee 112,050.00 91,791.00 

Pension Purchases tarrer 6. Shetek <i ete ee 35,156.00 

PAO WARICES fective a alee Gen re te 36,000.00 36,000.00 
witidentoArt dun crcncicits beterccteiene. Geoeeeeoe 5,750.00 5,750.00 
interchurchyiund) sesso aerate 220000 ey css crn 
Administration and Promotion............. 125,055.50 131,594.50 
Administrative Deticit teat ts tok. eee LEMS OO 2 eee cece 
Miscellaneous (not Overhead).............. 10;S00:00 23) Wevere rnc t 





$2,381,810.00 $2,397,810.25 


A study of this table indicates few changes as between the two 
years. We have felt it unwise to increase our recurring appropriations 
because of our desire to maintain a margin of safety against a possible, 
though by no means expected shrinkage in income. This margin now 
amounts to 12.8 per cent covered by our building and retirement fund 
endowment appropriations. 

One new item appears—an appropriation for pension purchases. 
On January 1, 1929, we start the purchase of deferred annuity policies 
based on the lives of our approximately 450 missionaries born after 
January 1, 1879. The policies will be the absolute property of the 
Society and will form its provision for the retirement allowances of its 
younger missionaries. The missionaries born prior to January 1, 1879, 
will be provided for by the income from the Retirement Fund Endow- 
ment which now (Nov. 14, 1928) amounts to $677,000. This will be 
increased by $91,791 from regular appropriations in 1929 and we hope, © 
by large special gifts yet to be received. Eventually, after a lapse of 
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some years, we expect the income from the endowment to cover in 
large part the premiums on the deferred annuity policies. 

No item appears in the appropriations for Interchurch World 
Movement Overhead Expense Fund. Nevertheless, four of our 
branches will attempt during the year to secure gifts designated by the 
donors for the purpose up to a total of approximately $2,200. If they 
are able to accomplish this, the Interchurch matter as between the Board 
and the Society will be happily and definitely closed. In gifts designated 
by the donors for this purpose, we have received to date and paid to the 
Board of Foreign Missions, $282,813.16. This seems to us a remark- 
able evidence of the loyalty of our membership to the interests of both 
Board and Society. A $15,000 non-recurring gift from the Society to 
the Board, not for Interchurch, but for the Board’s work among women 
and girls brings the total to $297,813.12. If the desired $2,200 is 
secured in designated gifts for the Interchurch during 1929, our long 
aimed-for goal of $300,000 will have been reached and passed. We 
believe that the Board of Foreign Missions will rejoice with us that 
this troublesome item will thus disappear from the thoughts of both 
organizations. 

In accordance with the provisions of the Discipline of 1928, p. 477, 
Sec. 3, the appropriations of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
are herewith reported to the Board of Foreign Missions. 


Cordially yours, 
EveLyn Ritey Nicuorson, President. 
FLORENCE Hooper, Treasurer. 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1929 
(Subject to minor adjustments not affecting grand total) 


Buildings and 
Current High Grade 





Missionaries Work Workers 
Africa ° 
AS Olan fo ee ere aor ene erat Ode: $4,150.00 PAOS-DO "es eae 
UROGCSIA Meee ttin sores oe ee rien es ne 15,950.00 1351 OO eae. ceetae 
SCIBeASt ATTICA erence aka wan ars 6,300.00 B93 00 ed meee t res 
DRGOLAISEE ER Nee meets ia eee $26,400.00 $20,897.50 ........ 
Asia 
LBYOUGERUNS opchaot Ge eae AIRC peat Deon te Ce $14,800.00 $14,198.00 
China 
Centrali@hinaicen.. Bian Sech sank eee 23,375.00 281645100 eas oie ete 
Cheneti swe Chinas 22 see ate esse ee. 13,475.00 21,770.00 $400.00 
Cimento Wie China. eo ae aaa narra 14,415.00 V7E935 00 erences 
IBGOCHOW AE ee ree ai-ts Stone nee ale 45,510.00 48,142.50 3,400.00 
TEGO yay ios ae hubemcee oe OE ARS ae ae ae 18,437.00 22-998; 00M i mice nee es 
NRG Rates) eyes oh hc RR RACED oe Ro aca ar ae 21,175.00 An OO UUme gence: 63 
IN (oad em Ol iiare) Rye Mayo ae ec cree Sey A neeoe 39,200.00 BL GE2 00s an erase e 
Shamita etrmem eee ae back teeters 10,050.00 OD SOOKOO RS | o beece ghee 
‘Vien Pini gM tera rs acti ants Stents eects 4,500.00 WOQAD TO rere ge ace 
ChinatGeneralan a omeeryne nas hin otiee sof LIGASE (CO) yee eerie gene 


ING Pell Sintesere seston ae ti cdoy ae akeenie 3 $190,137.00 $250,873.75 $3,800.00 
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Buildings and 
Current High Grade 
Missionaries Work Workers 
India 
Bengalece scan iked tees We oan eater $20,750.00 $28,642.00 $11,871.00 
Bombay. .;.fccSe Semen Gee ee Ee 16,163.00 26,118.00 1,500.00 
CentraleProvincesn = ete eee 16,750.00 33,022.50 10,000.00 
Gujarat om eee ae eee 15,850.00 32,875.50 2,500.00 
Hyderabad. hii tae enn aees 13,000.00 35,126.50 177.00 
Indus Ravine seh. \peeeees oe eee 18,050.00 25,716.00 10,000.00 
Isabella Thoburn College............. 10,850.00 12,972.00 1,500.00 
Wucknowdepsccr eee ects care eens 19,000.00 36,038,000 ene 
INOrbuin Gian pene en ee eee 39,400.00 86,497.50 2,500.00 
Northwestelndian, ss Were ae 31,500.00 58,878.50 5,800.00 
Out Indias ys 2 4. Apart eee ee: 19,500.00 46,150.50 5,400.00 
Indias General.c 3 P655.).14. ae eee 4924/00 ee 
ANGE Sten et a Pa igh aS as i A, $220,813.00 $426,961.00 $51,248.00 
apan 
: Past Japanta:, aA aay. sha, ee eee $27,850.00 $57,285.00 $50,950.00 
Wiestilapancnes aetna eet oa 22,909.00 39,33 00R ny Aaa eeee 
EL OLAISE eere IN Meee het Ree oe $50,759.00 $96,616.00 $50,950.00 
FOOTER A igri tie Mace cen. ae) en a $57,900.00 $98,763.00 $7,160.00 
Mia la viele es aI eas techn Maen tan Se $30;975.00)- $22:218, 0000) 2h sce 
Netherlands tindiesswaeee eae eee $6,925.00 $0) 5 11 O00} eee 
Pbilippinesiclindsssseeee tase aaeeae ae $24,050.00 $28,119.00 $41,300.00 
Europe 
Balvaris Gras « PMO pot fe sce te Ree $5,850.00 $7,255.00 $1,300.00 
Central Burepensens.c see a ae ls ee Pe ey 2:53:00) eter rt 
Francesa. arn ee ees haere rene 2,000.00 110535000 Saran eee 
Ltaly ee Be WA ks Se wees Be 5,650.00 2L5000) eee 
INOrth Aten eis terete ete ctor cine 11,400.00 1322.60:00 Seer ote 
Noiways teers seta is a ee ee TIGA FE 5000 Sie 
SVOtalS Se eb eet tee petal ease $24,900.00 $40,218.00 $1,300.00 
Latin America 
astern oo. Americas. a: eee cer = $17,600:00 $25-219:008 eerie 
VESSEL CO ME Pa siete ge oo Cio nue Se al nel 22,650.00 42,274.00 1,500.00 
NorthvAndes tedins Satie em eee eee 10,000.00 4,482.00 58,850.00 
TOtalS.*as,0 so Para te ee Ee $50,250.00 $71,975.00 $60,350.00 
Missionaries Not Yet Assigned to Con- 
TELeNCeS Nee ee oe $29, d1L0IQ0"- “a eecce, © eee 
Miscellaneous Disbursements direct to For- 
eign Field (Library Service, Foreign Con- 
tingencies, General Foreign Items).......  ........ $50,564.50) nds an 
Exchange Reserves ten... et mtn ya) An een eens B24 Gi OO a mat eet 
Total Appropriations direct to Foreign Field................. $2,097,518.75 
Retirement Fund 
End Owinenity pact: & ot pion ee ete Paci a ee $91,791.00 
Pension. Purchasess...< eiserrrteen ome eee eee ee 35,156.00 
Allowances sin sae... eo ee 36,000.00 
ScudenteArdi eee an aae is ROOTES Sra Bes SPE 5,750.00 
Administration and Promotion..................... 131,594.50 
—————— 300,291.50 


a) le fei'e te \e/(e\-» eive! e)16\ ies (ete) jie 6) 6) slim) in 


$2,397,810.25 
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MISSION TREASURERS 


EASTERN ASIA 
China 
Foochow Area 
Foochow, Hinghwa, Yenping, South Fukien—Rev. W. A. Main, P. O. Box 
251, Shanghai. 


Peking Area ; 
North China, Shantung (Rev. P. O. Hanson), Chengtu West China: 
Chungking West China—Rev. W. A. Main. 
Mr. O. J. Krause, Sub-Treasurer, Peking. . 
Rey. Spencer Lewis, Sub-Treasurer, Chengtu, West China. 


Shanghai Area 
Central China, Kiangsi—Rey. W. A. Main. 


Japan and Korea 
Seoul Area 
Japan—Reyv. F. N. Scott, 9 Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, Japan. 
Korea—Rey. H. D. Appenzeller, Seoul. 


SoUTHEASTERN ASIA 


Singapore Area 
Malaya—Reyv. J. F. Peat, Fort Canning Road, Singapore. 
Sumatra—Rey. A. V. Klaus, Medan, Sumatra. ‘ 
Philippine Islands—Rey. E. 8S. Lyons, 442 Avenida Rizal, Manila. 


SouTHERN ASIA 
India and Burma 


Bangalore Area 
Burma—Reyv. M. A. Clare, Syriam. 
Hyderabad—Rey. John Patterson, Vikarabad. 
South India—Rey. J. B. Buttrick, 19 Mount Road, Madras. 


Bombay Area 
Bombay—Reyv. A. N. Warner, Bombay. 
Gujarat—Rey. C. H. Conley, Nadiad. ~ 
Indus River—Rey. Harle Rugg, Lahore. : 


Calcutta Area 
Bengal—Rey. D. H. Manley, 3 Middleton St., Calcutta. 
Central Provinces—Dr. F. R. Felt, Jubbulpore. 
Lucknow—Rey. F. M. Perrill, Cawnpore. 


Delhi Area 
North India—Rey. E. M. Moffatt, Sitapur. 
Northwest India—Rey. S. W. Clemes, Delhi. 


AFRICA 


Capetown Area 
ee eee Kipp, Toandys Angola. 
ongo—Rey. J. I. Springer, Elisabethville, Belgian Congo, via Capetown. 
Rhodesia—Reyv. F. G. Mauger, Old Umtali. is = sera 
Sao oast Africa—Rev. J. A. Persson, 42 Orwell St., Kensington, Johannes- 
urg. 


Liberia—Rev. R. L. Embree, Cape Palmas. 
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LATIN AMERICA 
Mexico City Area 


Mexico—Rev. J P_ Hauser, Apartado, 115, Bis, Mexico City. 
Central America—Rev. R. E. Marshall, Box 2007, Ancon, Canal Zone. 


Buenos Aires Area 


Bolivia—Mr. C. S. Bell, Casilla 9, La Paz. 

Chile—Mr. C. A. Irle, Casilla 71, Angol. 

Eastern South America—Rey. G. P. Howard, Lavalle 341, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. 

North Andes—Rey. M. A. Rader, Apartado, 1386, Lima, Peru. 


EUROPE 


Copenhagen Area 


Denmark—Rey. Herman Saermark, Kalundborg. 

Finland—Rey. J. W. Haggman, Helsingfors. 
Finland-Swedish—Reyv. Karl Hurtig, Helsingfors. 

Norway—Rey. HWinar Karlsen, 56 Thorvaldsen, Kristiania. 
Sweden—Rey. Albert Lofgren, Majorsgatan 5, Stockholm. 

Baltic Mission—Rey. Hans Soete, 15 Hlizabeth St., Riga, Latvia. 


Paris Area 


France—Rev. J. D. Townsend, 79 “‘Denfert Rochereau, Paris. 

Italy—Rev. J. W. Maynard, Via Firenze 38, Rome. 

Spain—Mrs. A. D. Crawford, Villa Maria del Carmen, Calle Brazil, Seville. 
Madeira Islands—Rev. W. G. Smart, Funchal. 

North Africa—Rev. E. F. Frease, Rue Joinville, Algiers. 


Zurich Area 


Austria—Rey. H. Bargmann, 14 Sechshanserstr. 56, Vienna VIII. 
Bulgaria—Rev. Pavel Todoroff, Lovetch. 

Germany, Central—Rey. Johannes Hilpart, Bismarkstr. 12, Aue. 
Germany, Northeast—Rey. Alfred Hammer, Junkerstr. 5-6, Berlin. 
Germany, Northwest—Rey. Ernest Braunlich, Abendrothsweg 438, Hamburg. 
Germany, South—Rey. Jacob Elfner, Bernsteinerstr. 7, Waiblingen. 
Germany, Southwest—Rev. Karl Jahnke, Karlstr. 49B., Karlsruhe. 
Hungary—Rev. Martin Funk, Felso Erdoser 5, Budapest. 
Jugo-Slavia—Rev. John Jacob, Deakova 47, Novi Sad. 

Russia—Reyv. Karl Hurtig, Helsingfors, Finland. 

Switzerland—Rev. R. Ernst Grob, Muehlebachstr. 48, Zurich. 
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NEW MISSIONARIES 


of 


[1928 


THE BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Who Went to Their Fields 
NOVEMBER 1, 1927—OCTOBER 31, 1928 


FIEip 








North Africa and Europe.... 


Total for all fields...... 


lala 
a| 3, (88195 
; 1 2 5 
FACS 3 2 2 
4 1 1 
ee aliee 1) 3 4 
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Reno W. Backus, 
-D., S.V. 
Winner, 8S. Dak. 
Dakota Wesleyan, ’21 
University of South 
Dakota, ’23 
Rush Modo! School, 
72D 


North China 


Gladys Radabaugh 
Backus, S.V. 
Mitchell, S. Dak. 
Dakota Wesleyan, ’20 
North China 








Banat aig|e OO 
6 fod : 
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Olive I. Dollins, G.N. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Methodist Hospital for 
Nurses, Chicago, 
WN 2 
Oxford College (Music), 
28 
North China 


1928] 














Gladys C. Harmon, 
Mountain Grove, Mo. 
Kansas State Teachers’ 
College, 19 
Bethany Methodist 
Hospital Training 
School for Nurses, 722 
Missouri University, 
728 


Central China 

















William Dye 
London, England 
Clark’s College (En- 
gineering) 
Evening Council 
School, London 
Drew Theological, ’27 
Northwest India 








Robert L. Fleming, 


Ve 
Albion, Mich. 
Albion College, ’27 
Drew University, ’28 
Northwest India 


New Missronarres 
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Victoria Russell 
Peterson, S.V. 
Napa, Cal. 
Business College, 

. . Napa, 716 
Theological Seminary, 
San Francisco, ’24 
Boston University 
School of Religious 
Education, ’28 
Chengtu, West China 


























Maud Brooks Dye 
London, England 
Grade Council 
School, ’08 
Nursing Course, 
England, ’14 
Northwest India 





Gordon B. Halstead 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Haverford College of 

RyTACUre, INXS, 


Lucknow 





Lillian Raper, R.N. 
Iowa Falls, lowa 
Cornell College, ’24 
Iowa State Univer- 
sity Hospital, ’27 
Kiangsi, South China 





Henry M. Emerson, 


Enfield Center, N. H. 
Wesleyan he 


Burma 





Helen Honsinger 
Halstead 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Ryrapnee.. rere ty, 


Lucknow 
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Florence Taylor, R.N. 
Brantford, Ont. 
Brantford Collegiate 
Institute, ’19 
Buffalo City Hospital 
Training School for 
Nurses, ’25 
Kennedy School of 

Missions, ’27 
Gujarat, India 








Gerald V. Summers, 


Lincoln, Neb. 
Nebraska Wesleyan 
University, ’25 
University of Ne- 
braska, ’27 
Malaya 





Belle Britton 
re Callahan, S.V. 


Simpson College, ’24 
Garrett Biblical 
Institute, ’27 
Bolivia 
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C. Stanley Thoburn, 


Meadville, Pa. 
Allegheny College, ’23 
Boston University 
School GE Ensplcey: 
26 


Business School, 719 
Bengal, India 











Esther Andren 
Summers, S.V. 
Cody, Wyo. 
Nebraska Wesleyan 
University, ’24 
University of Chicago 
Summer School, ’26 
Malaya 

















Samuel R. Graves, 


Esmond, S. Dak. 
Northwestern Uni- 
versity, ’23 
Garrett Biblical 
Institute, ’23 
Chile 


[1928 








Pearl Champlin 
Thoburn, S.V. 
Melrose Highlands, 
Mass. 

Boston University, ’25 
Bengal, India 











Claude C. Callahan, 
S.V. 
Peotone, Ill. 
’ Simpson College, ’24 
Garrett Biblical 


Institute, ’27 
Bolivia 








Rose Hansen, S.V. 
Muskegon, Mich. 
State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Moorhead, 
Minn., ’21 
State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Kalamazoo, 
Mich.., ’28 
Bolivia 


1928] 











Alvo O. Martin 
Cortland, Neb. 
Central Wesleyan 
College, ’22 
Northwestern Uni- 
versity, ’23 
Garrett Biblical 
Institute, ’23 
North Andes (Peru) 





Dorothy Maunder 
Miller, S.V. 
Whiting, Ind. 

Northwestern Uni- 

versity, ’23 
University of Illinois 
(Post Graduate), ’25 

Chile 





Alice A. Thompson 
Lansing, Iowa 
Iowa State Teachers’ 
College, Cedar Falls, 
"2D 


Chile 








New Misstonaries 





Alice Slemons Martin 
Pawnee City, lowa 
State Teachers’ Col- 

lege, Peru, Neb., 
26 


North Andes (Peru) 











Julia E. Perry 
Osage City, Kan. 
University of Kansas, 
28 


Bolivia 

















James Robb 
Lanarkshire, Scotland 
Drew University, ’28 
Special Worker, ’22 
Regular ays 
"2 


North Africa 
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Walter U. Miller, 


Shumway, Ill. 
University of Illinois, 
Py 6 


Chile 














Esther E. Stelson, 


Gypsum, Kan. 
Kansas Wesleyan 
University, ’24 
Iowa State College 
Summer School, ’27 
Chile 











L_i# iz 
Clara Mennell Robb 
Yorkshire, England 


Medical Mission, 
Bermondsey, London, 
"11 





Mildmay Mission 
Hospital, London, ’18 
Special Worker, ’22 
Regular PRESOUSEYs 


North Africa 
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PHOTOGRAPHS NOT AVAILABLE 


Kathryne J. Bieri Theodore A. Leeppert 
Ocean Grove, N. J. La Porte, Ind. 
Taylor University, Ohio Wesleyan, ’25 

"25 Garrett Biblical 

Pennsylvania Uni- Institute, ’28 

versity, '26 Bulgaria 


Northwest India 
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BISHOPS RESIDENT IN FOREIGN FIELDS 


Africa, Central and South 
Eben S. Johnson—Cape Town. 


China 
George R. Grose—Peking. 
Lauress J. Birney—Shanghai. 


Japan and Korea 
James C. Baker—Seoul. 


India 
Brenton T. Badley—Bombay. 
Frederick Fisher—Calcutta. 
John W. Robinson—Delhi. 


Malaya, Sumatra and Philippine 
Islands 


Edwin F. Lee—Missionary_ Bishop, 
Singapore. 


South America and Central America 


Bouivia, CHILE, ARGENTINA, URUv- 
GUAY, Peru—Central America. 
George A. Miller—Buenos Aires. 


Europe and North Africa 


STOCKHOLM AREA 
Raymond J. Wade, Stockholm, 
Sweden. 


Paris AREA 
William oO. Shepard — Paris, 
France. 


ZURICH AREA 


John L. Nuelsen—Zurich, Switz- 
erland. 


MISSIONARY BISHOP—RETIRED 


Isaiah Benjamin Scott—Nashville, Tenn. 


MISSIONARIES OF THE BOARD 


June 1, 1929 
For Post-Office Addresses See List of Missionaries Classified by Conferences 


In this list the name of the missionary is followed, first, by the date of 
entering upon Methodist mission work; second, the Conference in America 
or the town (the latter in italics) from which the missionary went out; 
third, the foreign Conference or Mission in which the missionary is work- 
ing. Those marked * were not sent out by the Board, but were received 
into Conferences on the field and later accepted by the Board; those 


marked + are laymen. 


A 


Abbott, David G., 1900, Iowa, Central 
Provinces. 
Abbott, Martha Day (Mrs. D. C.), 1888, 
Fairfield, Iowa, Central Provinces. 
Ackerly, George A., 1926, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Lucknow. 

Ackerly, Dorothy Bggleston (Mrs. G. 
A.), 926, Pleasant Valley, Conn., 
Lucknow. é 


yAden, Fred., 1918, Parlier, Cal., Eastern 
South America. 

Aden, Anna Petit (Mrs. F.), 1918, 
Parlier, Oal., Eastern South America. 

Aeschliman, Edward J., 1919, Genesee, 
North China. 

Aeschliman, Myrle Patterson (Mrs. H. 
J.), 1921, North China. 

Aldis, Steadman, 1911, Southwest 
Kansas, Bombay. 
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Aldis, Ethel Fry (Mrs. S.), 1911 Arling- 
ton, Kan., Bombay. : 
Aldrich, Floyd C., 19038, Des Moines, 

Lucknow. 

Aldrich, Annie Hanley (Mrs. F. C.), 
19038, Shenandoah, Iowa, Lucknow. 
Alexander, Robert P., 1893, New Eng- 

land Southern, Japan. 
Alexander, Fanny Wilson (Mrs. R. P.), 
1896, Chattanooga, Tenn., Japan. 
Amendt, Charles C., 1918, Hast Sparta, 
Ohio, Korea. 
Amendt, Edith Anderson (Mrs. C. C.), 
1918, Steubenville, Ohio, Korea. 
Amstutz, Hobart B., 1926, Rock River, 
Malaya. 
Amstutz, Celeste Bloxsome (Mrs. H. B.), 
1926, Pennville, Indiana, Malaya. 
yAnderson, <A. Garfield (M.D.) 1910, 
Chicago, Ill., Korea. 

Anderson, Hattie Peterson (Mrs. A. G.), 
1910, Chicago, Ill., Korea. 

Anderson, Karl B., 1899 (reappointed, 
1913), Northwest Iowa, Hyderabad. 

Anderson, Emma Wardle (Mrs. K. E.), 
1903 (reappointed, 1913), Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, Hyderabad. 

Appenzeller, Henry D., 1917, New York 
Bast, Korea. 

Appenzeller, Ruth Noble (Mrs. H. D.), 
1918, Kingston, Pa., Korea. 

Archer, R. L., 1912, Pittsburgh, Sumatra. 


Archer, Edna Caye (Mrs. R. L.), 1916, 
Wilmerding, Pa., Sumatra. 
Archibald, Charles H., 1921, King, 


Ontario, Bengal. 

Archibald, Lillie Lee (Mrs. C. H.), 1921, 
King, Ontario, Bengal. 

Argelander, Frank A., 1918, Cleveland, 
Ohio, Kiangsi. 

Argelander, Clara Schleman (Mrs. F. 
A.), 1920, Berea, Ohio, Kiangsi. 

Atkins, Arthur G., 1928, _Jubbulpore, 
C. P., Central Provinces. 

Aitkins, Lois Rockey (Mrs. A. G.), 1928, 
Jubbulpore, O. P., Central Provinces. 

Auner, Orval M., 1913, Southeast 
Kansas, Central Provinces. 

Auner, Nellie Wilson (Mrs. O. M.), 1913, 
Springfield, Mo., Central Provinces. 


B 


yjBackus, Reno W. (M.D.), 1928, Winner, 
So. Dak., North China. 

Backus, Gladys Radabaugh (Mrs. R. Ws 
1928, Mitchell, So. Dak., North China. 

Badley, Theodore C., 1904, New York 
City, Lucknow. 

Badley, Clara Nelson (Mrs. T. C.), 1904, 
Delaware, Ohio, Lucknow. 

Baker, J. Benson, 1904, South Kansas, 
Northwest India. 

Baker, Ida Vanatta (Mrs. J. B.), 1904, 
Melvern, Kan., Northwest India. 

Baldwin, DeWitt C., 1923, East Maine, 
Burma. 

Baldwin, Edna Aikin (Mrs. Dew. CG). 
923, Bangor, Me., Burma. 

Ballenger, Maurice G., 1921, Oklahoma, 
Lucknow. 

Ballenger, Esther Nichols (Mrs. M. G:);, 
1921, Des Moines, Iowa, Lucknow. 
Bankhardt, Frederick, 1906, Berea, Ohio, 

Yenping. 
Bankhardt, Laura Walther (Mrs. F.), 
1907, Cleveland, Ohio, Yenping. 


7Beck, Frank S. 


TBell, Carl S., 


7Bittner, Linus H. 


[1928 


7Barrett, Willis C., 1924, Sheridan, Wyo., 


Foochow. 
Barrett, Fern Abel (Mrs. W. C.) (R.N.), 
1924, Sheridan, Wyo., Foochow. 
Barton, Miss Helen E., (R.N.), 1924, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Chengtu. 


7TBasil, George C. (M.D.), 1929, Annap- 


olis, Md., Chungking. 
Basil, Maude Stanley (Mrs. G. C.), 1929, 
Annapolis, Md., Chungking. 
Baucher, Miss Mae (R.N.), 1926, Stan- 
ton, Mich., Yenping. 
Bauman, Ernest N., 1907, Birmingham, 
Ohio, Eastern South America. 
Bauman, Mary Kessler (Mrs. E. N.), 
1907, Mount Vernon, N. 


South America. 
(M.D.), 1912, Canton, 
S. Dak., Bolivia. 
Beck, Bessie Dunn (Mrs. F. S.), 1913, 
Mitchell, S. Dak., Bolivia. 
Beckendorf, Arthur L., 1917, Northern 
Minnesota, Philippine Islands. 
Beckendorf, Esther Maud (Mrs. A. L.), 
1917, Saint Paul, Minn., Philippine 
Islands. 
Becker, Arthur L., 19038, Reading, Mich., 


Korea. 
Louise Smith (Mrs. A. L.), 


Becker, 
1905, Albion, Mich., Korea. 
Beech, Joseph, 1899, New York Rast, 
Chengtu. 
Beech, Nellie Decker (Mrs. J.), 1904, 
Dizon, Iil., Chengtu. 
Seattle, Wash., 


1919, 

Bolivia. 

Bell, Fannie Guptil (Mrs. C. S.), 1920, 
Sumner, Wash., Bolivia. 

Bell, William W., 1921, Moscow, Idaho, 
Burma. : 

Bell, Rosetta Gempler (Mrs. W. Wi.) 
1921, Beloit, Ohio, Burma. 5 

Berkey, Marguerite Lough (Mrs. B, R.): 
1922, Norfolk, Neb., North China. 

Berry, Arthur D., 1902, Newark, Japan. 

Berry, Priscilla McClintock (Mrs. W. 
C.), (R.N.), 1920, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Congo. 

Beyer, Ruth D., 1914, Alexandria, Pa., 
Chile. 

Bieri, Miss Kathryne J., 1928, Ocean 
Grove, N. J., Northwest India. 


Y., Eastern 


7Billing, Arthur W., 1907, Berthoud, Oolo., 


Foochow. 

Billing, Mabel Spohr (Mrs. A. W.), 
1907, Boston, Mass., Foochow. 

Billings, Bliss W., 1908, Saint Louis, 
Mo., Korea. 

Billings, Helen Taylor (Mrs. B. W.), 
Denver, Colo., Korea. 

Bisbee, Royal D., 1910, Columbia River, 
Gujarat. 

Bisbee, Pearl Gosnell (Mrs. R. D. »y 19R1 
Everett, Mass., Gujarat. ) ‘ 

Bissonnette, Wesley S., 19038, Colorado 
Springs, Colo., Foochow, 

Bissonnette, Estella Stenhouse (Mrs. W. 
8.), 1904, Colorado Springs, Colo., 


Foochow. 
M.D. 1 - 
land, Ovre., Scere Pings oe 
Bittner, Fern Noel (Mrs. L. H.), 1921, 
Portland, Ore., Sumatra. 4 
Bjorklund, Ellen Bleanora (R.N.), 1909, 
Stromsholm, Sweden, Rhodesia. 


*Blackmore, Josiah TT, C., 1914, North 


Africa. 


1928 | 

*Blackmore, Clarisse Cuendet (Mrs. J. 
T. C.), 1914, North Africa. 
Blasdell, Robert A., 1918, New JEng- 


land, Malaya. 
Blasdell, Fanny Shellabear (Mrs. R. A.), 
1924, Madison, N. J., Malaya. 
jBlydenburg, George TT. (M.D.), 1920, 
Richmond Hill, N. Y., WKiangsi. 
Blydenburg, Marion Patterson (Mrs. G. 
T.), 1920, Middletown, Conn., Kiangsi. 
Borgman, Joel E., 1921, Central Swed- 
ish, Bombay. 


Borgman, Elsa Larsson (Mrs. J. W.), 
1921, Chicago, Ill., Bombay. 

Bosworth, Miss Sarah M., 1892 (re- 
appointed, 1917), Jamesville, Wis., 
Foochow. 

Bourgaize, Wilfred, 1921, Last Santa 


Monica, Cal., Rhodesia. 

Bowen, Arthur J., 1897, Puget Sound, 
Central China. 

Bowen, Nora Jones (Mrs. A. J.), 1897. 
Neponset, Iil., Central China. 

Bower, Harry C., 1905, Central Penn- 
sylvania, Sumatra. 

Bower, Mabel Crawford (Mrs. H. C.), 
1907, Sioux City, Iowa, Sumatra. 
Bowmar, Thomas W., 1915, Canton, 

Mass., Malaya. 
Bowmar, Bertha Ham (Mrs. T. W.), 
_ 1922, Beverly, Mass., Malaya. 


Boyles, James R., 1914, Wilmore, Ky., 
Burma. 
Boyles, Marie Wiegand (Mrs. J. R.), 


1914, Milwaukee, Wis., Burma. 
Branch, M. Wells, 1908, Wayland, N. Y., 
North India. 
Branch, May Widney (Mrs. M. W.), 
1906, Lynden, Kan., North India. 
Brastrup, John H., 1920, Norwegian and 
Danish, Congo. 


7Breece, Thomas E., 1918, Minneapolis, 
Minn., North China. 

Breece, Ruth Pyke, 1918, Minneapolis, 
Minn., North China. 

Brewer, Raymond P., 1921, Baltimore, 


Chengtu. 
Brewer, Constance Falstad (Mrs. R. P.), 
1923, Duluth, Minn., Chengtu. 
Brewster, Clyde W., 1923, 
North Andes. 
Mildred Morrison (Mrs. C. 
W.), 1923, 


Fredonia, Kan., North 
Andes. 
Elizabeth Fisher 


Brewster, (Mrs. W. 
N.), 1884, London, Ohio, Hinghwa. 
Brinton, Thomas B., 1916, Wisconsin, 

Congo. 
Brinton, Anna Larkin (Mrs. T. B.), 
1916, Pleasant Prairie, Wis., Congo. 
Brown, Fred R., 1910, Troy, Kiangsi. 
Brown, Clella McDonnell (Mrs. F. R.), 
1912, Linton, N. Dak., Kiangsi. 


Kansas, 


Brewster, 


Brown, Mark W., 1914, North-East 
Ohio, North China. 

Brown, Olive Rentsch (Mrs. M. W.), 
1914, Wooster, Ohio, North China. 

7Brown, Robert BH. (M.D.), 1917, Ann 


Arbor, Mich., Central China. 

Brown, Carrie Willis (Mrs. R. E.), 1917, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Central China. 
Brumbaugh, Thoburn T., 1924, Boston, 

Mass., Japan. 

Brumbaugh, Gladys Davenport (Mrs. T. 
T.), 1924, Greenville, Ohio, Japan. 
7Bruner, Glen W., 1920, Sterling, Colo., 

Japan. ; 
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Bruner, Edith Williams (Mrs. G. W.), 
1920, Sterling, Colo., Japan. 

7Bullock, Dillman S., 19238, Goodrich, 
Mich., Chile. 

Bullock, Katrina Kelly (Mrs. D. S.) 
1923, Goodrich, Mich., Chile. 

Burdick, George M., 1903, Vermont, 
Kkorea. 

7Busher, Richard C., 1909, Lucknow, 


India, North India. 

Busher, Jessie Foy (Mrs. R. C.), 1909, 
Lucknow, India, North India. 

Buttrick, John B., 1888, Nova Scotia, 
South India. 

Buttrick, Mary Pease (Mrs. J. B.), 1890, 
South India. 


c 


Cable, Elmer M., 1899, Northwest Iowa, 
KKorea. 

Cable, Myrtle Elliott (Mrs. BE. M.), 1901, 
Hubbard, Iowa, Korea. 


$ Caldwell, Harry R., 1900, Northern New 


York, Foochow. 

Caldwell, Mary Belle Cope (Mrs. H. R.), 
1902, Chattanooga, Tenn., Foochow. 
Calkins, Harvey R., 1900 (reappointed, 

1920), Rock River, Lucknow. 

Calkins, Ida Von Holtz (Mrs. H. R.), 
1900 (reappointed, 1920), Chicago, 
Til., Lucknow. 

Callahan, Claude C., 1928, Des Moines, 
Bolivia. 

Callahan, Belle Britton (Mrs. C. C.), 
1928, Peotone, Iil., Bolivia. 


Camp, Cecil L., 1914, Hvanston, IIil., 
South India. 
Camp, Alice E. (Mrs. C. L.) (R.N.), 


1914, HBvanston, Ill., South India. 
Campbell, Frank D., 1910, Bloomington, 


Til., Central Provinces. 

Campbell, Ada Gibson (Mrs. F. D.), 
1910, Bloomington, TIil., Central 
Provinces. 

yCanright, Cyril M. (M.D.), 1926, Dela- 


ware, Ohio, Chengtu. 

Canright, Winifred Stoody (Mrs. C. M.), 
1926, Wellsboro, Pa., Chengtu. 

Canright, Harry L. (M.D.), 1891, Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., Chengtu. 

Canright. Margaret Markham (Mrs. H. 
L.), 1891, Battle Creek, Mich., Chengtu. 

Carhart, Walter D., 1906, Mitchell, 8S. 
Dak., Chile. 

Carhart, Ethel Shepherd (Mrs. W. D.), 
1909, Mitchell, S. Dak., Chile. 


Carson, F. Stanley, 1905, Northwest 
Iowa, Hinghwa. 
Carson, Grace Darling (Mrs. F. §&.), 


1905, Sioux City, Iowa, Hinghwa. 

Cartwright, Frank T., 1917, Wisconsin, 
Foochow. 

Cartwright, Mary Morris (Mrs. F. T.), 
1917, Delaware, Ohio, Foochow. 

Cass, Miss E. Stella, 1918, Nichols, 
N. Y., Sumatra. 

Chacey, Lloyd A., 1925, Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio, Malaya. 

Christianson, Miss Edith J., 1927, Put- 
nam, Ill., Burma. 

Clare, Maurice A., 1915, New England, 
Burma. 

Clare, Elsie Burmeister (Mrs. M. A.), 
1920, Sutherland, Iowa, Burma. 

7Clay, Ernest H. (M.D.), 1926, Quincy, 
Ohio, North China. 

Clay, Mabel Amende (Mrs. B. H.), 1926, 
Yakima, Wash., North China. 


454 


Clemes, Stanley W., 1915, Hvanston, 
Jil., Northwest India. 

Clemes, Julia Norton (Mrs. S. W.), 1915, 
Bvanston, Ill., Northwest India. 

Coates, Alvin B., 1906, Wilkinsburg, Pa., 
South India. 

Coates, Olive Briney (Mrs. A. B.), 1907, 
Wilkinsburg, Pa., South India. 
Cole, Winfred B., 1909, Idaho, Hinghwa. 
Cole, Edith Fonda (Mrs. W. B.), 1911, 
Berwyn, Jll., Hinghwa. 
Collier, William B., 1922, 
East, Bombay. 

Collier, S. Ruth Hecker (Mrs. W. B.), 
1922, Miami, Fla., Bombay. 

Collins, Miss Mary B., 1929, Wellsville, 
Kansas, North Andes. 

+Congdon, Wray H., 1915, Batavia, N. Y., 
North China. 

Congdon, Anna Stuart (Mrs. W. H.), 
1918, Los Angeles, Cal., North China. 


New 


Conley, Carl H., 1910, Newport; Ind., 
Gujarat. 

Conley, Freda Herrick (Mrs. C. H.), 
1910, Newport, Ind., Gujarat. 

Coole, Arthur B., 1924, Baldwin City, 


Kan., North China. 

Coole, Ella Endres (Mrs. A. B.), 1924, 
Denver, Colo., North China. 

Coole, Douglas P., 1926, Baldwin City, 
Kan., Malaya. 

Coole, Mamie Selim (Mrs. D. P.),, 1926, 
Moundville, Mo., Malaya. 

Coole, Thomas H. (M.D.), Kansas, Foo- 
chow. 

Coole, Cora Shepard (Mrs. T. H.), 1906, 
Chicago, Iil., Foochow. 

7Cordle, Wendell H., 1927, Hugene, Ore., 
Malaya. 

Hattie Jones (Mrs. W. H.), 
1927, Green City, Mo., Malaya. 

Core, ewis A., 1889, West Virginia, 
North India. 

Core, Mary Kennedy (Mrs. L. A.), 1892, 
Des Moines, Iowa, North India. 

Corpron, Alexander (M.D.), 1906, Med- 
ford, Ore., Gujarat. 


Corpron, Esther Darling (Mrs. A.), 
1906, Medford, Ore., Gujarat. 

Cottingham, Joshua F., 1910, North 
Indiana, Philippine Islands. 

Cottingham, Bertha D. DeVer (Mrs. 
J. E.), 1910, Sheridan, Ind., Philip- 


pine Islands. 
Count, Viette Thompson (Mrs. FE. E.), 
1905, Marlboro, N. Y., Bulgaria. 
Cracknell, Miss Wilhelmina (R.N.), 
1924, Hngland, Gujarat. 


Crane, Louise Parsell (Mrg R. BE.), 
1919, Auburn, N. Y., Northwest 
India. 

Cranston, LHarl, 38d, 1920, Baltimore, 
Chengtu. 


Cutting, Miss Helen F., 1923, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Bolivia. 


D 
Dabritz, Edward N., 1926, New Bng- 
land Southern, Sumatra. 
Dabritz, Mary Leech (Mrs. B. N.), 
1926, Los Angeles, Cal., Sumatra. 
Danskin, Miss Blizabeth, 1919, Val- 


paraiso, Chile, Bolivia. 
Davis, Miss Melissa J., 1917 (contract), 

Pittsburgh, Pa., China General. 
Davis, Orville L., 1926, Montana, 

Philippine Islands. 
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Davis, Lois Overstreet (Mrs. O. L.), 
1926, Lizton, Ind., Philippine Islands. 

Davis, Walter W., 1907, Evanston, Ill., 
North China. 3 

Davis, Maybelle Gilruth (Mrs. W. W.), 
1911, Delaware, Ohio, North China. 

Deming, Charles S., 1905, New York, 
Korea. 
Deming, Edith Adams (Mrs. C. 8.), 
1911, Newton Center, Mass., Korea. 
Depew, Miss Florence A., 1920, Loup 
City, Neb., Chile. 

Depler, Miss Hazel M. (contract), 1927, 
Duncombe, Iowa, Malaya. 

Dewey, Halsey E., 1920, Ruthven, Iowa, 


Bengal. 
Dewey, Hattie Hepperly (Mrs. Halsey 
E.), 1921, Norfolk, Neb., Bengal. 


Dewey, Horace 3B., 1921, Minnesota, 
North China. 

Dewey, Carol McCurdy (Mrs. Horace 
B.), 1921, Saint Paul, Minn., North 
China. 

Dibble, Paul G., 1928, Dakota, South 
India. 

Dibble, Marie Bjerno (Mrs. P. G.) 
(R.N.), 1923, White, S. Dak., South 
India. 

Dieterich, Fred W., 1915, Jndianola, 


Iowa, Central China. 

Dieterich, Flora Hyde (Mrs. F. W.), 
1912, Hvanston, Jll., Central China. 
Dixon, Edward E., 1920 (Reappointed 

1928), Moores, Pa., North China. 
Dixon, Esther McCracken (Mrs. BE. E.), 
1923 (Reappointed 1928), Salem, Ore., 


North China. 
Dodsworth, Marmaduke, 1920, Puget 
Sound, Malaya. 
Dodsworth, Anna Sorensen (Mrs. M.), 
1920, Nooksack, Wash., Malaya. 


Dollins, Miss Olive I. (R.N.), 1928, 
Chicago, Ill.. North China. 
Douglas, Elmer H., 1927, New York, 


North Africa. 

Draper, Gideon IF*., 1880, Central New 
York, Japan. 

Draper, Mira Haven (Mrs. G. F), 1880, 
Syracuse, N. Y., Japan. 

Duarte, Benjamin R., 1906, New Bed- 
ford, Mass., Madeira Islands. 


Duarte, Maria Cavaco (Mrs. B. R.), 
1906, New Bedford, Mass., Madeira 
Islands. 

Dukehart, Eleanor G., 1903  (reap- 
pointed, 1916), Forest Hill, Md., 
Chile. 

Du Mez, Miss Petula C. (contract), 


1926, Rantoul, Ill., Malaya. 
FN seni 1928, England, Northwest 
ndia. 
Dye, Maud Brooks (Mrs. W.) 1928, BEng- 
land, Northwest India. 


B 


Earle, Miss Ruth BE. (R.N.), 1919 (Re- 
appointed 1925), San Dimas, Cal., 
North Andes. 

Edling, Eddie E., 1921, Hampton, Va., 
Angola. 


Edling, Leila Childs (Mrs. KE. 8.) 
(R.N.), 1921, Heath, Mass., Angola, 

Eklund, Abel, 11921, Pacific Swedish, 
Malaya. 


Eklund, Ruth Larson (Mrs. A.), 1921, 
Kingsbury, Cal., Malaya. 
*Bldridge, George T., 1921, 


| Bombay, 
India, Indus River. 


1928] 


*Hldridge, Harriett Fone (Mrs. G. T.), 
1921, Bombay, India, Indus River. 
Embree, Revington L., 1924, Stamford, 

Conn., Liberia 
Embree, Ruth Johnston (Mrs. R. L.), 
1924, Stamford, Conn., Liberia. 
(contract), Enfield 
Burma. 


+Emerson, Henry M. 
Everett, "Edward I., 1917, New England, 


Center, N. H., 
Congo. 
ge Stella Stouffer curs. Hel, 


1921, Prescott, Ariz., Cong 


Everett, Miss [Helen N. (RN), 1921, 
Franklin, Mass., Congo. 
Fr 
Faucett, Robert I., 1899, Chicago, Ill., 
Lucknow. 


Faucett, Myrtle Bare (Mrs. R. I.), 1904, 
Delaware, Ohio, Lucknow. 

Felt, Carl A., 1908, Upper Iowa, North 
China. 
Felt, Louise Whittlesey (Mrs. C. A.), 
1908, Madison, N. J., North China. 
Felt, Frank R. (M.D.), 1894, Detroit, 
Central Provinces. 
Felt, Nettie Hyde (Mrs. F. R.), 1897, 
Hopkins, Mo., Central Provinces. 
Felt, Miss Kathryn, 1920, Peking, China, 
Shantung. 

Viske, Louis McK., 1920, San Jose, Cal., 
Central America. 

Fiske, Marion Eastman (Mrs. L. McK.), 
1920, Fresno, Cal., Central America. 

Foley, Walter B., 1926, North Cohasset, 
Mass., Bengal. 

Foley, Mary Rosengrant (Mrs. W. B.), 
1926, Rochester, N. Y., Bengal. 

Forsgren, Carl O., 1921, Eastern Swed- 
ish, Northwest India. 

Found, Norman (M.D.), 1921, Bowman- 
ville, Ontario, Korea. 

Found, Annie Cass (Mrs. N.) (R.N.), 
1921, L’Original, Ontario, Korea. 

Francis, Miss Elizabeth D., 1922, Port- 
land, Ore., Chile. 

Frease, Edwin F., 1887, East Ohio, 
North Africa. 

Frease, Ella Bates (Mrs. E. F.), 1887, 
Canton, Ohio, North Africa. 

Freeman, Mark, 1913, Oberlin, O., Su- 
matra. 

Freeman, Gwen Jones (Mrs. M.), Ma- 
deira, India, 


G 


{Gabel, Clayton E., 1910 (reappointed, 
1921), Walkerton, Ind., South In- 


dia 

Gabel, Alice Bolte (Mrs. C. E.), 1909 
(reappointed, 1921), Beloit, Wis., 
South India. 

Gale, Francis C., 1908, California, Cen- 
tral China. 


Gale, Ailie Spencer (Mrs. F. C.) (M.D.), 
1908, Oakland, Cal., Central China. 
Gamewell, Francis D., 1881, Newark, 

North China. 
Gamewell, Mary Ninde (Mrs. F. D.), 


1909, Providence, R. I., North China. 
+Garden, George B., 1924, ’ Stratford, On- 
tario, Hyderabad. 
Garden, Elsie Simester (Mrs. G. B.), 
1924, Lanark, Ill., Hyderabad. 
wie John R., 1906, Rock River, Rho- 
‘Harriott Lodge (Mrs. J. R.), 


gate es, 
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1906, Charlottetown, P. H. I., Rho- 
desia. 
Gates, Robert C., 1922, Renovo, Pa., 
Rhodesia. 
Gates, Mildred Colcord (Mrs. R. C.), 
1922, Coudersport, Pa., Rhodesia. 


Gaw, Miss Evaline, 1923, Flandreau, 8S. 
Dak., WKiangsi. 

Gealy, Fred D., 1923, Brie, Japan. 

Gealy, Mildred Reader (Mrs. F. D.), 
1923, Rochester, Pa., Japan. 

+Gentry, W. Max (M.D.), P34, Omaha, 
Neb., Chungking. 

Gentry, Emily Nystrom (Mrs. W. M.), 
1924, Omaha, Neb., Chungking. 
7Gholz, Walter L., 1911 (reappointed, 

1924), Burbank, Cal., Bolivia. 
Gibb, John McG. Aan 1904, Philadel- 
McG.), 


phia, Pa., North China. 
Gibb, Katherine Candlin (Mrs. J 
1905, Philadelphia, Pa., North China, 


Gibbons, Ronald Ss. 1921, Salisbury, 
Mass., Bengal. 

Gibbons, Dorothy Chase, 1925, Smith- 
town, N. H., Bengal. 

Gibbs, ” Austin J., 1907, Bowersville, 
Ohio, Angola. 

Gibbs, Clara Ault (Mrs. A. J.), 1918, 


Saint Clairsville, Ohio, Angola. 
7Gibson, Vernon C., 1923, West Liberty, 
Iowa, Chile. 
Gibson, Margery Spry (Mrs. V. C.), 
1923, West Liberty, Iowa, Chile. 
Gillet, Ira E., Oberlin, Ohio, 
Southeast Africa. 
Gillet, Edith Riggs (Mrs. I. B.), 1918, 


Oberlin, Ohio, Southeast Africa. 

Given, Miss Olive I., 1923, Cadiz, Ohio, 
Bolivia. 

Goddard, Miss Nelle B. (R.N.), 1924, 
Galesburg, Ill., North Andes. 

on OL Re Myrtle, 1926, Elkins, W. 
a. 

+Gossard, coe BE. (M.D.), 1908, Chicago, 
Il., Foochow. 

Gossard, Ethel Ward (Mrs. J. B.), 1908, 

Chicago, Ill., Foochow. 


Gottschall, Newton T., 1920, Newburg, 
Mo., Sumatra. 
Gottschall, Lottie Swank (Mrs. N. T.) 


(R. N.), 1920, Lafayette, Ind., Sumatra. 


Gowdy, John,’ 1902, New Hampshire, 
Foochow. 
Gowdy, Elizabeth Thompson (Mrs. J.), 


1902, Pittston, Pa., Foochow. 
Graves Samuel R., 1928, Esmond, So. 
Dak., Chile. 
*Gray, Walter G., 1919, Toronto, Canada, 
South India. 
bees Florence Hunt (Mrs. W. G.), 
1919, Toronto, Canada, South India. 
*Grey, Arthur L., 1907, Easton, Md., In- * 
dus River. 
*Grey, Effie Blann (Mrs. A. L.), 1907, 
Easton, Md., Indus River. 
ca filet Walter G., 1925, Berkeley, Cal., 
en 
Griffiths, Mabel Elwood (Mrs. W. G.), 
1925, "Tujunga Cal., Bengal. 
Gupeill Roger s., 1914, Berwick, Me., 
ongo. 
Guptil, Constance Sanborn (Mrs. R. §.), 
1914 Tilton, N. H., Congo. 
Guse, Carl F. H., 19038, Minnesota, Cen- 
tral Provinces. 
Guse, Anna BElicker (Mrs. C. F. H.), 
1912, Muscatine, Towa, Central Prov- 
inces. 
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H 


Hale, Lyman, L., 1915, New England, 
Central China. a 

Hale, Sadie Roberts (Mrs. L. L.), 1915, 
Roslindale, Mass., Central China. 

Hall, Anna Eliza, 1906, Atlanta, Ga., 
Liberia. is 

jHall, Sherwood (M.D.), 1925, Toronto, 
Ontario, Korea. 

Hall, Marion Bottomley (Mrs. S.) 
(M.D.), 1925, Baltimore, Md., Korea. 

jHalstead, Gordon B., 1928, White 
Plains, N. Y., Lucknow. 

Halstead, Helen Honsinger (Mrs. G. B.), 
1928, Syracuse, N. Y. i 

Hamel, J. Carel, 1922, Chicago, TIil., 
Sumatra. 

Hamel, Kathryn Ossentjuk (Mrs. J. C.), 
1922, Chicago, Iil., Sumatra. 

Hansen, Miss Rose, 1928, Muskegon, 
Mich., Bolivia. 

Hanson, Harry A., 1916, New England, 
North India. 

Hanson, Alice Dorchester (Mrs. H. A.), 
1916, Melrose, Mass., North India. 

Hanson, Perry O., 1903, Minneapolis, 
Minn., Shantung. 

Hanson, Ruth Ewing (Mrs. P. O.), 1903, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Shantung. 

Hansson, Miss Ruth (R.N.), 1926, Swe- 
den, Rhodesia. 

Harkness, Kenneth McK., 1920, Mitchell 
S. Dak., Southeast Africa. 

Harkness, Marguerite S. (Mrs. K. 
McK.), 1920, Doland, S. Dak., South- 
east Africa. 

jHarley, George W. (M.D.), 1925, New 
Haven, Conn., Liberia. 

Harley, Winifred Jewell (Mrs. G. W.), 

925, Merrimac, Mass., Liberia. 

Harmon, Miss Gladys C. (R. N.), 1928, 
Mountain Grove, Mo., Central China. 

Harper, Marvin H., 1927, Albany, Ga., 
Central Provinces. 

Harper, Emmie Ficklen (Mrs. M. EE), 
1927, Washington, @a., Central Proy- 
inces. 

Harrington, Burritt C., 1917, Weeds- 
port, N. Y., North India. 

Harrington, Charlotte Jacobs (Mrs. R. 
at 1917, Weedsport, N. Y¥., North 
ndia. 

Harris, Alice Bockstahler (Mrs. John 
D.), 1913, Painted Post, N. ¥., South 
India. 

Hartzell, Corwin F., 1906 (reappointed, 
1910), Northwest Iowa, ile. 

Hartzell, Laura Kennedy (Mrs. C. ys 
1906 (reappointed, 1910), Siour City, 
Iowa, Chile. 

Hartzler, Coleman C., 1916, Southern 
California, Congo. 

Hartzler, Lucinda Padrick (Mrs. C. C.), 
1916, Los Angeles, Cal., Congo. 

Harwood, Harry J., 1921, Central Ili- 
nois, Burma. 

Harwood, Alma Thomas (Mrs. H. J.), 
1921, Alliance, Ohio, Burma. 

Hassels, Miss Anna (R.N.), 1926, Oak 
Park, Ill., North Andes. 

Hauser, J P, 1902, New England, Mex- 
ico. 

Hauser, Gold Corwin (Mrs. J P), 1905, 
Mitchell, 8. Dak. Mexico. 

Hauser, Scott P., 1915, Dakota, Chile. 

Hauser, Lora Catlin (Mrs. S, P.), 1914, 
Owego, N. Y., Chile, 


Havermale, Lewis F., 1916, Central Illi- 
nois, Chengtu. 

Havermale, Se an aes ae nn OS) 
1916, Canton, Ill., engtu. 

Havighurst, Freeman C., 1920, Balti- 
more, Foochow. 

Havighurst, Anna Roseberry (Mrs. F. 
C.), 1920, Warrenton, Mo., Foochow. 

Hawley, Joseph W., 1907, Dorranceton, 
Pa., South Fukien. 

Hawley, Harriet Ransom (Mrs. J. W.), 
1907, Dorranceton, Pa., South Fukien. 

Hayes, E. Pearce, 1921, Baltimore, Foo- 
chow. 

Hayes, Lily Anderson (Mrs. E. P.), 
1921, Baltimore, Md., Foochow. 

Hayes, Paul G., 1921, Lancaster, Pa., 
Ceutral China. 

Hayes, Helen Wolf (Mrs. P. G.) 1922, 
Allentown, Pa., Central China. 

Heckelman, Frederick W., 1905, North 
Ohio, Japan. 

Heckelman, May Dunean (Mrs. F. W.), 
1905, Lakeside, Ohio, Japan. 

Henderson, George S., 1892, Bengal. 

Henninger, Frank B., 1922, Rock River, 
Northwest India. 

Henninger, Lucille Bell (Mrs. F. B.) 
(R.N.), 1922, Evanston, Ill., North- 
west India. 

tHenry, Cyril H., 1920, New York City. 
Liberia. 

Herbst, Miss Nelle (Dietitian), 1925, 
Washington, D. C., North Andes. 

Hermann, Carl C., 1908, West German, 
Northwest India. 

Hermann Florence Engelhardt (Mrs. 
C. C.), 1910, Wauwatosa, Wis., North- 
west India. 

Herrick, John S., 1917, Seattle, Wash., 
Chile. 

Herrick, Hazel Bock (Mrs. J. S.), 1908, 
Sumner, Wash., Chile. 

Herschel, Miss Gladys I., 1929, Topeka, 
Kansas, Bolivia. 

Hibbard, Earl R., 1913, @len Bilyn, Il., 
Shantung. : 

Hibbard, Jessie Blaine (Mrs. E. -R.), 
1913, Glen Ellyn, Il., Shantung. 

Hill, Charles B., 1897, Northern New 
York, Bombay. 

Hill, Glenora Green (Mrs. C, B.), 1897, 
Adams, N. Y., Bombay. 

Hilmer, Henry F., 1911, California Ger- 
man, South India. 

Hilmer, Matilda Hollman (Mrs. H. F.y, 
1911, Los Angeles, Cal., South India. 

‘Hodges, Burt T, 1921, Methuen, Mass., 
Bolivia. 

Hodges, Ruth Davis (Mrs. B. 'T.),; 1919, 
Oak Park, Iil., Bolivia. 

Hofer, Theodore K., 1929, Plainfield, 
N. J., Chile. 

Hollister, George W., 1915, Wisconsin, 
Hinghwa. 

Hollister, Mary R. Brewster (Mrs. G. 
W.), Hinghwa City, Hinghwa. 

Hollister, John No ons Delaware, 
Ohio, North India. 

Hollister, Lillian Henschen (Mrs. J. 

N.) 1916, Santa Ana, Cal., North 

ndia. 


‘Hollister, Paul E., 1923, Beloit, Wis. 
Chile. ; 


Hollister, -—Laura Singer (Mrs. P. E.), 
1920. Sheldon, Iowa, Chile, 
Hooks, Mis~ Hattie A., 1919, Liberia, 


e 
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Hoose, Warl A., 1915, Grover, Pa., 
Kiangsi. 
Hoose, Saidee Pettus (Mrs. E. A.) 


(R.N.), 1915, Mobile, Ala., Kiangsi. 
Hoover, James M., 1899, Chambersburg, 
Pa., Malaya. 
Hoover, Ethel Young (Mrs. J. M.), 1903, 
Singapore, S. 8., Malaya. 


Horley, William &. 1895, Malaya. 
Horley, Ada O. (Mrs. W. E.), 1895, 
Malaya. 


Houston, Miss Coral, 1924 (reappointed 
1928), Huntington Park, Cal., Wiangsi. 

Howard, George P., 1909, "Northwest In- 
diana, Eastern South America. 

Howard, Rebecca Delvigne (Mrs. G. P.), 
1909, Lacrosse, Ind., Eastern South 
America. 

Hull, Miss Olive I., 1928, Winfield, Kan., 
Chile 


Hyde, Preston S., 1901, Moores Hill, 
Ind., North India. 

Hyde, "Irene Martin (Mrs. P. S.), 1904, 
Moores Hill, Ind., North India. 


I 
Iglehart, Charles W., 1909, New perk, 
Japan. 
Iglehart, Florence Allchin (ira: Cc; 


W.), 1911, Kyoto, Japan, Japan. 


peg Edwin T., 1904, New York, 

apan. 

elena. Luella Miller (Mrs. E. T.), 
1907, Katonah, N. Y., Japan. 

tirle, Charles Ae LOT: aor Wash., 

Irle, yeas Cook (Mrs. C. A.), 1911, 
Castle Rock, Wash., Chile. 

J 

James, Edward, 1896 (reappointed, 
1914), San Francisco, Cal., Central 
China. 

James, Mabel McCracken (Mrs. E.), 


1911, Greenville, Pa., Central China. 
James, Henry I., 1913, Wisconsin, Rho- 


esia. 

James, Edith Woodger (Mrs. H. 1.), 
1913, Appleton, Wis., Rhodesia. 

jJarvis, Bruce (M.D.), 1923, Saint Paul, 
Minn., North China. 


Jarvis, M. Ada Carter (Mrs. B. W.), 
1923, Saint Paul, Minn., North China. 

Jenkins, Linden B., 1927, Detroit, 
Malaya. 

Jensen, Miss C. Marie (R.N.), 1916, 
Bvanston, Iil., Congo. 


Jett, Harry C., 1920, Saint Louis, South 
Fukien. 

Jett, Wenona Wilson (Mrs. H. C.), 1920, 
Baldwin, Kan., South Fukien. 


Johannaber, Charles F., 1915, Warren- 
ton, Wis., Kiangsi. 
Johannaber, Hane’ Steuckenan (Mrs. C. 


F.), 1915, Nokomis, Iil., Kiangsi. 
Johnson, Edward S., 1925, West Ohio, 
Gujarat. 
Johnson, Jessie Carter (Mrs. E. §&.), 
1925, Cincinnati, Ohio, Gujarat. 
Johnson, Miss Serena, 1920, Minneap- 
olis, Minn., North Andes. 
Johnson, William R., 1907, Cornell, Iil., 


Kiangsi. 
Johnson, Ina Buswell (Mrs. W. R.), 
1907, Oornell, Ill., Kiangsi. 


“Jones, Benjamin M., 19038, Minneapolis, 
Minn, Burma, 


Dirnorory or Boarp Mission Artis 
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Jones, Luella Rigby (Mrs. B. M.), 1909, 
Mechanicsville, lowa, Burma. 

Jones, I. Stanley, 1907, Baltimore, Md., 
North India. 

Jones, Mabel Lossing (Mrs. BE. 8.), 1910, 
Olayton, Iowa, North India. 

Jones, Francis P., 1915, Dodgeville, 
Wis., Hinghwa. 

Jones, "I. Lucille Williams (Mrs. F. P.), 
1915, Dodgeville, Wis., Hinghwa. 

oe Lucian B., 1908, lowa, Northwest 
ndia 

Jones, Nellie Randle (Mrs. L. B.), 1911, 
Spokane, Wash., Northwest India. 


K 


Keeler, Joseph L., uD); 1903, Lauder, 
Canada, North Chin 


Keeler, Elma Nichol. (Mirsi2id5.5;)) 
(RN.), 19038, Brooklyn, N. Y., North 
na 
Keislar, Mott, 1899, Upper Iowa, In- 
dus River. 


Keislar, Edna Beck (Mrs. M.) (M.D.), 
1901, San Jose, Cal., Indus River. 

Kellar, frederick J., 1922, New Hngland, 
North Africa. 


Kellar, Lillian Griffith (Mrs. F. J.), 
1922, Stratford, Ontario, North Af- 
rica. 

jKellogg, Claude R., 1911, Denver, Colo., 


Foochow. 
Kellogg, Mary Crow (Mrs. C. R.), 1911, 
University Park, Colo., Foochow. 
ee C. Guyer, 1918, Baltimore, Md., 
North Africa. 
Kelly, Eleanor Andrews (Mrs. C. G.), 
1920, Inwood, L. I., North Africa. 
Kemp, Alexander H. (M.D.), 1923, New 
England, Angola. 

Kemp, Winifred Farmer (Mrs. A. H.), 
1923, Montclair, N. J., Angola. 

Keys, Pliny W., 1909, South Kansas, 
Southeast Africa. 

Keys, Clara Evans (Mrs. P. W.), 1909, 
Chanute, Kan., Southeast Africa. 

Keyser, Elsie J., 1915, Roanoke, Ind., 
Central America, 

7Kinch, Francis M., 1923 
Snohomish, Wash., Chile. 

Kinch, Carrie Alger ’(Mrs. BM) 91S, 
Factoryville, Pa., Chile. 

King, Earl Leslie, ”1909, Fort Atkinson, 
Wis., Central Provinces. 

King, Edith Brodbooks (Mrs. H. L.), 
1912, Attica, N. Y., Central Provinces. 

Kingham, James J., 1905, Rocky Ridge, 
Ohio, South India. 

Kingham, Grace Woods (Mrs. J. J.), 
1911, Hvanston, Ill., South India. 

Kipp, Ray B., 1908, Onarga, Ill., An- 


gola. 
Kipp, Lettie Mason (Mrs. R. B.), 1905, 


(contract), 


Lowell, Mass., Angola. 

Kiser, Stephen L., 1920, Southwest 
Kansas, North Africa. 

Kiser, Karen Hansen (Mrs. S. L.) 
(R 1920, Sedgwick, Kan., North 
Africa. 

Klaus, Armin V., 1918, LaCrosse, Wis., 
Sumatra. 

Klaus, Susan Fries (Mrs. A. V.), 1913, 
Connersville, Ind., Sumatra. 

Klebsattel, August, 1912 (reappointed, 
1923), Central German, Angola. 

Klebsattel, Elsie Schick (Mrs. Pa), 1912 
(reappointed, 1923), Elmore, Ohio, 
Angola, 
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+Korns, John H. (M.D.), 1911, Chicago, 
Ill., North China. 

Korns, Bessie Pennywitt (Mrs. J. H.), 
1911, Chicago, Iil., North China. 
+Krause, Oliver J., 1908, Salisbury, Md., 

North China. 

Krause, Evelyn Baugh (Mrs. O. J.); 
1923, Petaluma, Cal., North China. 
Krider, Walter W., 1920, North In- 

diana, Japan. 
Krider, Anastasia Cox (Mrs. W. W.), 
1920, Monroe, Ind., Japan. : 
Kutz, Miss Semeramis C. (Dietitian), 
Warsaw, Ind., North Andes. 


L 
Lacy, G. Carleton, 1914, Evanston, Ill., 


Kiangal. 
“op 4 Mice Ge Coe 


Lacy, Harriett Boutelle | : 
1918, Chelsea, Mass., Kiangsi. : 
Lacy, Henry V., 1912, Delaware, Ohio, 


Foochow. 

Lacy, Jessie Ankeny (Mrs. H. V.), 1913, 
York, Neb., Foochow. 

Lacy, John V., 1919, New York, Korea. 


Lacy, Mary Appenzeller (Mrs. J. V.), 
1917, Lancaster, Pa., Korea. 

*Lampard, John, 1912, London, England, 
Gujurat. 

*Lampard, Susan Hart (Mrs. J.), 1912, 
Nagpur, India, Gujarat. 
Lanham, John .W., 1922, Oklahoma, 

Central Provinces. 
Lanham, Daisy Wallace (Mrs. J. W.), 


1922, Oklahoma City, Okla., Central 
Provinces. 
jLarkin, George R., 1921, Pittsfield, 


Mass., Chengtu. - 

Larkin, Anna Stacy (Mrs. G. R.), 1921, 
Johnstown, N. Y., Chengtu. 

Leazer, Miss Lucille V., 1929, Madison, 
Neb., Chile. 

Lee, Ada Jones (Mrs. D. H.), 1876, 
Smithton, W. Va., Bengal. 

Leitzel, Ruth Rossiter (Mrs. H. §8.), 
Meadville, Pa., Shantung. 

Libby, Walter E. (M.D.), 1916, Lincoln, 
Me., Kiangsi. 

Libby, Lucile Tretheway (Mrs. W. E.), 
1916, Riverside, Cal., Kiangsi. 

Liebner, Otto, 1918, New York City, 
Eastern South America. 

Liebner, Frances Spencer (Mrs. Otto), 
1918, New York City, Eastern South 
America. 

eee Leroy, 1920, Michigan, Bom- 


ay. 

Lightfoot, Grace Savage (Mrs. Leroy), 
1920, Smiths Creek, Mich., Bombay. 

Liljestrand, Sven H. (M.D.), 1916, 
Jordan, N. Y., Chengtu. 

Liljestrand, Ethel Hardy (Mrs. S. H.), 


1916, Jordan, N. Y., Chengtu. 
Lindquist, Miss Maria (R.N.), 1920, 
Stockholm, Sweden, Angola. 
Lindsay, Norman W., 1920, Maine, 


North Africa. 
Lindsay, Ruby Lays (Mrs. N. W.), 1920, 
Brockton, Mass., North Africa. 
Lindsey, Howard W., 1921, Rochelle, Ill., 
North India. 
Lindsey, Thera Twitchell (Mrs. H. W.), 
1920, Trenton, N. J., North India. 
Linn, Hugh H. (M.D.), 1909, Shelby, 
Iowa, Hyderabad. 
Linn, Minnie Logeman (Mrs. H. H. 
1910, Rockham, S. Dak., Hyderabad 


, 
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Lipp, Charles F., 1907, Shiloh, Ohio, 
South India. 

Lipp, Clara Emptage (Mrs. C. F.), 1907, 
Marseilles, Ohio, South India. : 
List, Miss Clara, 1921, Indianapolis, 

Ind,, Central America. 

*Lochhead, James L., 1914, Constantine, 
Algeria, North Africa. 

*Lochhead, Margaret Brown (Mrs. J. L.), 
1914, Constantine, Algeria, North 
Africa. 

*Lochhead, Miss Marjorie R., 1923, Con- 
stantine, Algeria, North Afriea. 

*Lochhead, Miss Rhoda M., (M.D.), 1927, 
Constantine, Algeria, North Africa. 

Loeppert, Theodore A., 1928, Chicago- 
Northwest, Bulgaria. 

Loland, Miss Serene (R.N.), 1921, Helle, 
Norway, Foochow. 

Longfield, Victor D., 1927, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., Congo. 

Longfield, Marguerite Landon (Mrs. V. 
D.), 1927, Marlette, Mich., Congo. 
Longworth, Alice Ekstromer (R.N.), 
(Mrs. H. A.), 1920, Stockholm, Swe- 

den, Southeast Africa. 


Luering, Heinrich L. E., 1889, Central 
Germany. 
Luering, Violet Beins (Mrs. H. L. E.), 


1892, Singapore, S. S., Germany. 

Luthy, S. Raymond, 1922, New England 
Southern, Japan. 

Luthy, Kittie Fishel (Mrs. S. R.) 1922, 
Holbrook, Mass., Japan. 

Lyons, Ernest S., 1899, Rock River, 
Philippine Islands. 

Lyons, Harriet Ewers (Mrs. E. 8.), 1900, 
Springfield, Iil., Philippine Islands. 


M 


McCarrol, Miss Rubye E., 1927, Walnut 
Ridge, Ark., Chile. 

McCray, Miss Lillian H., 1919, Corry, 
Pa., Bolivia. 

McGuffin, Lawrence, 1927, 
Mass., North Africa. 
McLaughlin, Miss Lorinne 
1927, Adel, Iowa, Malaya. 
7jMcManis, S. Baston (M.D.), 1924, Win- 

chester, Ohio, Korea. 
McManis, Marion Wallace (Mrs. S. E.) 
(R.N.), 1924, Delaware, Ohio, Korea. 
McNab, Andrew, Jr., 1923, Dunshelt, 
Scotland, Malaya. 
McNab, Lily Henderson (Mrs. A.) 1923. 
Sterling, Scotland, Malaya. 


FE. Lynn, 


(contract), 


7MacCornack, Donald M. (M.D.), 1926. 
Whitehall, Wis., No. Andes. 
tMacCornack, Eugene A. (M.D.), 1923, 


Whitehall, Wis., North Andes. 
MacCornack, Harriet Hiebner (Mrs. E. 

A.) (R.N.), 1923, Whitehall, Wis., 

North Andes. 

Maddock, S. Paul, 1919 
1928), Sayre, Pa., Eastern South 
America. 

Maddock, Rhea Beisecker (Mrs. S. P.), 
1919 (reappointed 1928), Sayre, Pa., 
Eastern South America. 

Main, William A., 1896, Des Moines, 
Yenping. 

Main, Emma Little (Mrs. W. A.), 1896, 
Woodbine, Iowa, Yenping. 

Manley, David H., 1907, Revere, Mass., 
Bengal. 

Manley, Cora Miller (Mrs. D. H.), 1907, 
Revere, Mass., Bengal. 


(reappointed 


1928] 


Manly, Wilson E., 1893, Upper Iowa, 
Chengtu. 
Manly, Florence Brown (Mrs. W. E.), 


1893, Plainfield, Ind., Chengtu. 
Marshall, Raymond H., 1920, Newark, 
Central America. 
Martin, Alvo O., 1927, Nebraska, Bolivia. 
Martin, Alice Slemons (Mrs. A. O.), 
Pawnee City, Neb., Bolivia. 


jMartin, J. Victor, 1914, Cedar Falls, 
Lowa, Japan. 
Martin, Esther Ludwig (Mrs. J. V.), 


1914, Mishawaka, Ind., Japan. 

Mauger, Frank G. 1923, Blackwood, N. 
J., Rhodesia. 

_Mauger, Thelma Gruber (Mrs. F. G.), 
1923, Blackwood, N. J., Rhodesia. 

Maxwell, Miss Ruth, 1920, Arlington, 
S. Dak., Bolivia. 

May, Russel J., 1926, Wyoming, South 
India. 

May, Emma Chandler (Mrs. R. J.), 1926, 
Ilion, N. Y., South India. 

Means, Paul B., 1927, Omaha, Neb., 
Sumatra, 

Means, Nathalie Toms (Mrs. P. B.), 
1926, Spokane, Wash., Sumatra. 
Merten, Miss Mildred lL. (contract). 

1927, Sioux City, Iowa, Malaya. 

Miller, Henry T., 1925, Kansas, Liberia. 

Miller, Kate Wood (Mrs. H. T.), 1925, 
Wilmore, Ky., Liberia. 

Miller, Miss Pearl B., 1925, Sylvia, Kan., 
Chile. 

Moe, Rex R., 1907, Fremont, Neb., Phil- 
ippine Islands. 

Moe, Julia Noyes (Mrs. R. R.), 1908, 
Fremont, Neb., Philippine Islands. 

Moffatt, Hlbert M., 1920, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., North India. 

Moffatt, Beatrice Bell (Mrs. E. M.), 
1920, Brooklyn, N. Y., North India. 

Montgomery, Stanley R. (M.D.), 1925, 
Toronto, Ontario, Rhodesia. 

Montgomery, Janet Hislop (Mrs. S. R.), 
1925, Whitley, Ontario, Rhodesia. 

Moore, John Z., 1903, New York East, 
Korea. 

Moore, Ruth EH. Benedict (Mrs. J. Z.), 
1910, Rome, N. Y., Korea. 

Moore, Joseph W., 1916, Nebraska, Phil- 
ippine Islands. 

Moore, Emma Griesel (Mrs. J. W.), 
1926, Neb., Philippine Is- 
lands. 

Motz, Irwin S., 1927, Wisconsin, Malaya. 

Motz, Elbertha Conn (Mrs. I. 8.), 1927, 
Oorrell, Minn., Malaya. 

Mullikin, Vearl, 1909, Ky., 
Rhodesia. 

Mumby, Edward W., 1921, Bloomington, 
Ind., Lucknow. 

Mumby, Margaret Stockbarger (Mrs. E. 
W.), 1921, Bloomington, Ind., WLuck- 
now. 

Murphree, Marshall J., 1920, Nebraska, 
Rhodesia. 

Murphree, Lois Nees (Mrs. M. J.), 
1920, Boaz, Ala., Rhodesia. 


Lincoln, 


Wilmore, 


N 


Nave, Julian W., 1921, Southern Illinois, 
North India. 

Nave, Eleanor Bramlet (Mrs. J. W.), 
1921, New Haven, Conn., North India. 

Noble, W. Arthur, 1892, Wyoming, Ko- 
rea. 
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Noble, Mattie Wilcox (Mrs. W. A.), 


1892, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Korea. 
Norton, Miss Clare, 1915, Napa, Cal., 
Malaya. 
Oo 


ar a WH. §., Almora, 1924, North In- 
dia. 
Oakley, Mrs. H. 8., Almora, 1924, North 


India. 

O’¥arrell, Thomas A., 1909, Pana, IIil., 
Rhodesia. 

O’Farrell, Josephine Bost (Mrs. T. A.), 
1909, Pana, Jil., Rhodesia. 

Oldroyd, Miss Gertrude N., 1924, Otta- 
wa, Kan., China General. 

yOliver, Walter, 1923, Cape May, N. J., 
Central America. 

Oliver, Anna Skow (Mrs. W.), 1923, 
Cape May, N. J., Central America. 

Olmstead, Clarence E., 1915, Rock River, 
Burma. 

Olmstead, Katherine Lane (Mrs. C. E.), 
1915, Genoa, Ill., Burma. 

Olson, Miss Emma, 1917, Virouqua, Wis., 


Sumatra. 

Olson, Zenas A., 1921, Hillsboro, Ore., 
South India. 

Olson, Aetna Emmel (Mrs. Z. A.), 1918, 
Sherwood, Ore., South India. 

yOverholt, William W., 1924, Indianola, 
Iowa, Foochow. 


Overholt, Olive Probasco (Mrs. W. W.), 
1924, Fayette, Iowa, Foochow. 


P 


Pace, John C., 1920, Iowa Park, Tez., 
Northwest India. 

Pace, Mildred Smith (Mrs. J. C.), 1920, 
Sagerton, Tex., Northwest India. 

Parker, Albert A., 1905, Southwest Kan- 

Parker, 


sas, Bombay. 
Luetta Oldham (Mrs. A. A.), 

1905, Wichita, Kan., Bombay. 

Parker, Charles H., 1901, West Durham, 
N. O., Hyderabad. 

Parker, Sarah Turner (Mrs. C. B.), 
1902, Pittsburgh, Pa., Hyderabad. 

Parlin, Elwyn C., 1917, Hvanston, IIL, 
South Fukien. 

Parlin, Lucille Slee (Mrs. E. C.), 1917, 
Evanston, Iil., South Fukien. 


Patterson, Charles D., 1924, Mount 
Pleasant, Mich., Malaya. 

Patterson, Grace Birlingmair (Mrs. 
C. D.), 1924, Humeston, Lowa, Malaya. 

Patterson, John, 1920, Kansas, Hydera- 
bad. 

Patterson, Hleanora) Ward (Mrs. J.), 


1920, Kansas City, Mo., Hyderabad. 

Paustian, Paul W., 1923, Sterling, Nebd., 
Indus River. 

Paustian, Cornelia Munz (Mrs. P. W.), 
1923, Saint Joseph, Mo., Indus River. 

Peach, Preston, L., 1918, Central New 
York, Malaya. 

Peach, Nora Nelson (Mrs. P. L.), 1915, 
Mitchellville, Md., Malaya. 

Pease, Miss Hazel (R.N.), 1926, Chicago, 
Iil., North Andes. 

Peat, Jacob F., 1893, Illinois, Malaya. 

Peat. Emily Gaskell (Mrs. J. F.), 1893, 
Quincy, Ill., Malaya. 

Pennepacker, Miss Elma K. (R.N.), 
1923, West Philadelphia, Pa., Kiangsi. 

Perkins, Edward C. (M.D.), 1910, Hart- 
ford, Conn., Kiangsi. 
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Perkins, Georgina Phillips (Mrs. B. C.), 
1916, Yonkers, N. Y., Wiangsi. 

Perkins, Judson T., 1911, West Wiscon- 
sin, Hyderabad. 


Perkins, Delia Scheible (Mrs. J. T.) 
(R.N.), 1918, New Ulm, Minn., Hy- 
derabad. 

Perrill, Fred M., 1906, Salina, Kan., 
Lucknow. 


Perrill, Mary Voight (Mrs. I. M.), 1911, 
Kankakee, Ill., Lucknow. 

Perry, Miss Julia E., 1928, Osage City, 
Kansas, Bolivia. 

Persson, Josef A., 1907, Stockholm, Swe- 
den, Southeast Africa. 

Persson, Henny R. (Mrs. J. aie (R.N.), 
1909, Linkoping, Sweden, Southeast 


Africa. 

Peterson, Berndt O., 1904, Scandia, 
Kan., Philippine Islands. 

Peterson, Alice Mercer (Mrs. B. O.), 


1904, Scandia, Kan., 
lands. 
yPeterson, Robert A. (M.D.), 1922, Siouw 
City, Iowa, Chengtu. 
Peterson, Victoria Russell (Mrs. R. A.), 
1928, Napa, Cal., Chengtu. 
acne William O., 1913, Puget Sound, 
ile. 
Pflaum, Mame Messner (Mrs. W. O.), 
13, South Prairie, Wash., Chile. 
Pickett, J. W., 1910, Wilmore, Ky., Luck- 


Philippine Is- 


now. 
Pickett, Ruth Robinson (Mrs. J. W.), 
1916, Hvanston, Ill., Lucknow. 


z1pet, Arthur L. (M.D.), 1913, Buffalo, 
Piper, (Mrs. 


Y., Congo. 
Maude Garrett Ae Las)» 
1913, New York, N. Y., Congo. 
Pitt, Malcolm §., 1924, New Jersey, In- 
dus River. 


Ploeg, Miss Deannetta (R.N), 1924, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Kiangsi. 
Ploeg, Miss Elizabeth (R.N.), 1927, 


Grand Rapids, Mich., Kiangsi. 
Pointer James D., 19138, Gulf, Southeast 
Africa. 
Pointer, Marvyn McNiel (Mrs. J. D.), 
1913, Iowa, La., Southeast Africa. 
Porter, Reuben B., 1923, Ohio, Luck- 
now. 

Porter, Lenore Emme (Mrs. R. B.), 1923, 
Columbus, Ohio, Lucknow. 

Price, Frederick A., 1904, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., Liberia. 

Price, Luna Jones (Mrs. F. A.), 1905, 
Myers, Fla., Liberia. 

Proebstel, 
Malaya. 

Prussner,- August H., 1921, Northwest 
German, Sumatra. 

Prussner, Florence Mauer (Mrs. A. H.), 
1921, Freeport, Iil., Sumatra. 

Pyke, Frederick M., 1918, Cambridge, 
Mass., Shantung. 

Pyke, Frances Taft (Mrs. F. M.), 1914, 
Forest Hill Gardens, N. Y., Shantung. 

Pykett, George F., 1891, Woolwich, Eng- 
land, Malaya. 

Pykett, Amelia Young (Mrs. 
1894, Penang, S. S., Malaya. 


Lester, 1914, Salem, Ore., 


Gas); 


R 


Rader, Marvin A., 1908, Colorado, North 
Andes. 


[1928 


Rader, Jean Halstead (Mrs. M. A.), 
1908, Denver, Colo., North Andes. 


+Rankin, Robert C., 1921, Norwood, Ohio, 


Lucknow. 

Rankin, May Stephens (Mrs. R. C.), 
1921, Norwood, Ohio, Lucknow. 

Rape, C. Bertram, 1908, Hvanston, Ill., 
Chungking. 

Rape, Rebecca Burnett (Mrs. C. B.), 
1908, Hvanston, Ill., Chungking. 

Raper, Miss Lillian (R. N.), 1928, Iowa 
Falls, Iowa, Wiangsi 

Rea, Julian S., 1924, Hast Weymouth, 
Mass., Southeast Africa. 

Rea, Mary Porter (Mrs. J. S.), 1924, 
Amherst, Mass., Southeast Africa. 
Read, Miss Elsie A. (R.N.), 1925, Niag- 

ara Falls, N. ¥., North Andes. 


7Reed, Elbert E., 1920, Fort Dodge, Iowa, 


Chile. 

Reed, Marian Harrington (Mrs. E. E.), 
1920, River Forest, Ill., Chile. 

Reynolds, Miss Edith, 1927, Lakewood, 
N. J., Chile. 

Richards, Arthur, 1921, New City, N. Y., 
Bombay. 

Richards, Jessie Dawson (Mrs. A.),. 
1921, New City, N. Y., Bombay. 

Riggs, Clarence H., 1908, Jndianola, 
Jowa, Burma. 

Riggs, Blanche Spurgeon (Mrs. C. H.), 
1911, Orient, Iowa, Burma. 

Riley, Herbert J., 1922, Los Altos, Cal., 
Philippine Islands. 
Riley, Berniece Roach (Mis. H. J.), 
ee Woodland, Cal., Philippine Is- 

ands. 


yRobart, Carl, 1920, Akron, Ohio, Kiang- 


si. 

Robart, Grace Weaver (Mrs. C.), 1921, 
Republic, Ohio, Kiangsi. 

Robb, James, 1928, Lamarkshire, Scot- 
land, North Africa. 

Robb, Clara Mennell (Mrs. J.) (Nurse), 


1928, Yorkshire, England, North 
Africa. 
Roberts, George <A., 1907, Marathon, 
Iowa, Rhodesia. 
Roberts, Bertha Fowles (Mrs. George 


a) 1910, Mountain Dale, Ore., Rho- 

esia. 

Roche, Raymond D,, 1923, Washington, 
Pa., Malaya. 

Roche, Hazel Johnson (Mrs. R. D.), 
1927, Washington, Pa., Malaya. 

Rockey, Clement D., 1918, Scotch Plains, 
N. J., North India. 

Rockey, Helen Cady (Mrs. C. D.), 1922, 
Evanston, Ill., North India. 

Ross, Marcellus D., 1912, Northwest 
Kansas, South India. 

Ross, Annie Sams (Mrs. M. D.), 1912, 
Lindsborg, Kan., South India. 


TRossiter, Fred J., 1921, Preston, Iowa, 


Hinghwa. 

Rossiter, Daisy Mellor (Mrs. F. J.), 
1921, Ames, Iowa, Hinghwa. 

Rowe, Harry F., 1898, Northern New 
York. Central China. 
Rowe, Maggie Nelson (Mrs. H. F.), 1898, 
Rome, N. Y., Central China. 
Rugg, Earl M., 1916, Genesee, 
River. 
Rugg, Ellen Foote (Mrs. E. M.), 1916, 
Victor, N. Y., Indus River, 

Rusby, Miss Helen B., 1919 (reappoint- 
ed 1928), Prince Bay, Staten Island, 
N. Y., Bolivia. 


Indus 


1928] 


iS) 


Sadler, Miss Eva M. (R.N.), 1924, AIl- 
‘toond, Pa., Malaya. 


+Sauer, Charles A., 1931, Circleville, Ohio, 
Korea. 

Sauer, Marguerite Suttle (Mrs. C. A.), 
1921, Albion, Pa., Korea. 

Schanzlin, Gottlieb, 1906, Central Ger- 
man, Bengal. 

Schanzlin, Elsie Debus (Mrs. G.), 1921, 
Baltimore, Md., Bengal. 

Scholberg, Henry C., 1906 (reappointed 


1928), Minnesota, Central Provinces. 
Scholberg, Ella Conrad (Mrs. H. @.) 


1906 (reappointed 1928), Ortonville, 
Minn., Central Provinces. 
Schubert, William E., 1922, Southern 


California, Central China. 
Schubert, Martha Smith (Mrs. W. E.), 
1922, San Diego, Cal., Central China. 


Schurr, Willard A., 1927, California, 
Malaya. 

Schurr, Catharine Bennett (Mrs. W. A.), 
1927, San ae” Cal., Malaya. 

Scott, Francis N 1903, Northern Min- 
nesota, peo 

Scott, Annie McLellan CRirs: sachs). 


19038, Litchfield, Minn., Japan. 
Seamands, Earl A., 1919, West Ohio, 
South India. 
Seamands, Yvonne Shields (Mrs. E. A.), 
1919, Cleveland, Ohio, South India. 
Sells, Ernest L., 1929, Kansas, Rhodesia. 


Sells, Olga Eberle (Mrs. BH. L.), 1929, 
Deer Creek, Okla., Rhodesia. 

Shacklock, Floyd, 1920, Raymond, Neb., 
Japan. 

Shacklock. Louise Dunlop (Mrs. F.), 
1923, Tokyo, Japan, Japan. 


Shaw, William E., 1921, Norwood, Ohio, 
Korea. 

Shaw, Adeline Hamilton (Mrs. W. E.), 
1921, Lima, Ohio, Korea. 

Sheets, Herman J., 1906, 


Saint Louis, 
Mo., Lucknow. 


Sheets, Grace Bills (Mrs. H. J.), 1908, 
Evansville, Ind., Lucknow. 

Sheets, Sankey L., 1921, Pittsburgh, 
Lucknow. 

Beek Miss Mary, 1927, Iquique, Chile, 
Chile. 

7Shelly, William A., 1905, Galveston, 
Ind., Chile. 

Shelly, Geneva Lewis (Mrs. W. A.), 


1920, London, Ohio, Chile. 

Sherwood, Miss Ruth (contract), 1927, 
Doland, S. Dak., Malaya. 

Shields, Miss Irene W., 1924, Lounda, 
Africa, Angola 


Shields, Robert, 1898, Newry, Irelond, 
Angola. 

Shields, Louise Raven (Mrs. R.), 1898, 
Chicago, Ill., Angola. 

Shields, William i, 1918, North Indi- 
ana, Congo. 

Shields, Mildred Lynch (Mrs. W. E.), 
1918, Canton, Ill., Congo. 

Sikes, Walter E., 1923, Camp Verde, 
Ariz., Central Provinces. 

Sikes, Jane Wood (Mrs. W. B.), 1923, 
Bdinburgh, Scotland, Central Provy- 


inces. 

Simons, George A.. 1907, New York 
East, Baltic and Slavic. 

+Simpson, Willard J., 1927, University 
Place, Neb., North China. ; 

Sites, C. M. Lacey, 1907, China, Foo- 


chow. 
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7Smith, Stephen P., 
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Sites, Evelyn Worthley (Mrs. C. 
1907, Brunswick, Me., 
Skinner, Miss Achsah M., 
dam, N. Y., Chile. 
James E. 
cago, Ill., Yenping. 
Skinner, Susan Lawrence (M.D.) 
J. E. y 1897, Chicago, Ill., 


M. L.), 
Foochow. 
1920, Amster- 


(M.D.), 1897, Chi- 


(Mrs. 
Yenping. 


;Smalley, Ray L., 1923, Morrisville, Vt., 


Congo. 

Smalley, Ruth Hubbell (Mrs. R. L.), 
1923, Lexington, Mass., Congo. 

Smith, Dennis V. (M.D.), 1915, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., North China. 
Smith, Hazel Littlefield (Mrs. D. V.), 
1915, Farwell, Mich., North China. 
Smith, Earl M., 1922, Central Illinois, 
Eastern South America. 

Smith, Bessie Archer (Mrs. E. M.), 1923, 
Peoria, Ill., Eastern South America. 

Smith, Harold J., 1916, Southern Cali- 
fornia, Bengal. 

Smith, Lilian Ayres (Mrs. H. J.), 1916, 
Los Angeles, Cal., Bengal. 

Smith, James N., Jr., 1921, Hvanston, 
Iil., Bolivia. 

Smith, Ruth Linn (Mrs. J.-N.), 1921, 
Ashley, N. Dak., Bolivia. 

Smith, Miss Jennie M., 1920, Worcester, 

Mass., Chile. 


peas LeGrand B., 1925, Poughkeepsie, 


, Chile. 
ene ’ Mildred Failey (Mrs. L. B.), 
1925, Framingham, Mass., Chile. 


7Smith, Matthew D., 1917, ° Alpena, 8. 
Dak., Mexico. 

Smith, ’Loretta Sage (Mrs. M. D.), 1919, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Mexico. 

*Smith, Percy, 1914, Hampshire, England, 
North Africa. 

*Smith, Sarah Boyt (Mrs. P.), 1914, 
Hampshire England, North Africa. 

Smith, Raynor, 1918, Rock River, 
pe 

Smith, Geneva Johnson (Mrs. S. R.), 
1922, Centralia, Wash., Lucknow. 

1912, New Bruns- 

wick, N. J., Bolivia. 


Smyres, Roy S., 1924, Ithaca, WN. Y., 
Congo. 
Smyres, Esther Montgomery (Mrs. R. 


S.), 1924, Sioux City, Iowa, Congo. 
Snell, Clarence R., 1908, Plessis, N. Y., 


North Andes. 
Snell, Ida Miller (Mrs. C. R.), 1905, 
Y., North Andes. 


Cheviot, N. 
Sones, Ammi M., 1926, Anamosa, Iowa, 
Bombay. 

Sones, Gladys Avery (Mrs. A. M.), 1926, 
Glens Falls, N. Y., Bombay. 
Spear, Ray F., 1921, Colman, 8S. Dak., 

Burma. 
Spear, Marie hig (Mrs: R. F:), 1926, 
Kansas, Burm 


Spencer, Robert ay 1916, Newark, Ja- 
pan. 
Spencer, Evelyn McAlpine (Mrs. R. S.), 


1916, Leonia, N. J., Japan. 

Springer, John M., 1901, Hvanston, Iil., 
Congo. 

Springer, Helen Rasmussen (Mrs. J. M.), 
1900, Wenonah, N. J., Congo. 

Stagg, Samuel W., 1923, Southern Cali- 
fornia, Philippine Islands. 

Stagg, Mary Boyd (Mrs. S. W.), 1923, 
Pasadena, Cal., Philippine Islands. 
Stamer, John Pe 1920, Rochester, Pa., 

Sumatra. 
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Stamer, Carrie Cabel (Mrs. J. P.), 1920, 
Rochster, Pa., Sumatra. 


Starrett, Oscar G., 1920, North-East 
Obio, Chengtu. 
Starrett, Adelia Dodge (Mrs. O. G.), 


1923, Canton, China, Chengtu. 

7Stauffacher, Charles J. (M.D.), 1918, 
Battle Oreek, Mich., Southeast Africa. 

Stauffacher, Grace Bekins (Mrs. C. J.), 
1918, Battle Creek, Mich., Southeast 
Africa. 

Stelson, Miss Esther E., 1928, Gypswm, 
Kansas, Chile. 

Stockwell, B. Koster, 1926, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., Eastern South America. 

Stockwell, Vera Loudon (Mrs. B. F.), 
1926, New Washington, Ohio, BHast- 
ern South America. 

Stowe, Everett M., 1928, New England, 
Foochow. 

Stowe, Lulu Shuman (Mrs. BE. M), 1923, 
Charlestown, Mass., Foochow. 

Stuntz, Clyde B., 1915, Upper Iowa, In- 
dus River. 

Stuntz, Florence Watters (Mrs. C. B.), 
1915, New York City, Indus River. 
Stuntz, Hugh C., 1920, Rock River, 

Chile. 
Stuntz, Florence Wolford (Mrs. H. C.), 
920, Genoa, N. Y., Chile. 


Sullivan, Floyd H., 4912, Williamston, 
Mich., Malaya. 
Sullivan, Ella Burkley (Mrs. F. H.), 


1915, Williamston, Mich., Malaya. 

Summers, Gerald V., 1927, Nebraska, 
Malaya. 

Summers, Esther Andren (Mrs. G. V.), 
1927, Cody, Wyo., Malaya. 

Swan, Henry M., 1908, Central Swedish, 
Bengal. 

Swan, Edna Lunden (Mrs. H. M.), 1908, 


Galva, Iil., Bengal. 

Swaney, Mrs. Mary F., 1920, Mount 
Pleasant, Iowa, Chile. 

Swift, Robert D., 1916, Salina, Kan., 
Malaya. 


Swift, Carol Smith (Mrs. R. D.), 1922, 
Salina, Kan., Malaya. 


oT 


Taylor, Miss Florence (R. N.), 1928, 
Brantford, Ont., Canada, Gujarat. 
Taylor, H. Erne, 1918, Scottsville, Mich., 

Rhodesia. 
Taylor, Mae Parmelee (Mrs. H. E.), 
1918, Scottsville, Mich., Rhodesia. 
TTaylor, Oswald G. (M.D.), 1913, Turtle 


Oreek, Pa., Indus River. 

Taylor, Frances Wood (Mrs. O. G.) 
(R.N.), 1913, Turtle Creek, Pa., In- 
dus River. 

Teeter, Mrs. Elizabeth R. (R. N.) (con- 
tract), 1929, Stockton, Til., North 
Andes. 


Templin, Leslie G., 1921, Northwest In- 
diana, Gujarat. 

Templin, Eloise Morrison (Mrs. L. G.), 
1921, Topeka, Kan., Gujarat. 

Templin, Ralph T., 1925, Southwest 
Kansas, Northwest India. 

Templin, Lila Horton (Mrs. R. es LO25, 
Wakita, Okla., Northwest India. 

Terrell, Alice, 1894, Ludington, Mich., 
North China. 

Terril, William’ _.C.,, 1907, 
Southeast Africa. 

Terril, Jessie Goldsmith (Mrs. W. C.), 
1907, Chicago, Ill., Southeast Africa. 


Colorado, 
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7Thero, Samuel G., 19238, Hvanston, Ill., 
Stander 


Lucknow. 
Thero, Mabel (Mrs. S. G.), 
1923, Hvanston, Ill., Lucknow. 
Thoburn, C. Stanley, 1928, Bengal. 
Thoburn, Pearl Champlin (Mrs. C. §.), 
1928, Melrose Highlands, Mass., Ben- 


al. 

}ihohurnl Wilbur C., 19238, Meadville, 
Pa,, Lucknow. 

Thomas, Wendell M., Jr., 1923, New 
York, Gujarat. 

Thomas, 8S. Ruth Bancroft (Mrs. W. M.), 
1923, Westerville, Ohio, Gujarat. 

Thompson, Everett W., 1926, EH. Roches- 
ter, N. H., Japan. 

Thompson, Zora Goodman (Mrs. BE. W.), 
1924, Philadelphia, Pa., Japan. 

Thompson, George B., 1915, West Wis- 
consin, Indus River. 

Thompson, Vivian Shute (Mrs. G. B.), 
1920, Lisbon, N. Dak., Indus River. 

Titus, Murray T., 1910, Sleepy Eye, 
Minn., North India. 

Titus, Olive Glasgow (Mrs. M. T.), 1910, 
Seaman, Ohio, North India. 

Townsend, Jacob D., 19138, Stone Har- 
bor, N. J., France, 

Trimmer, Clifford S. (M.D.), 1922, Long 
Valley, N. J., Central China. 


Trimmer, Ruth Barkman (Mrs. C. S.), 
1922, High Bridge, N. J., Central 
China. 

Truscott, Basil R., 1920, Nebraska, 
Eastern South America. 

Truscott, Annie S. (Mrs. B. R.), 1920, 
South Siour City, Neb., Eastern South 
America. 

Truscott, Thomas A., 1919, Nebraska, 


Eastern South America. 
Truscott, Caroline J. (Mrs. T. A.), 1919, 
Syracuse, Neb., Eastern South Amer- 


ica. 

Tuck, Ernest E., 1919, New England 
Southern, Northwest India. 

Tuck, Helen (Mrs. E. E.), 1919, 


Greeley, Colo., Northwest India. 

Tucker, Boyd W., 1921, North Indiatia, 
Bengal. 

Tucker, Lela Payton (Mrs. B. W.), 1916, 
Cement, Okla., Bengal. 

Tweedie, Earl R., 1917, Oroswell, Mich., 
Lucknow. 

Tweedie, Gertrude C. (Mrs. B. R.), 1917, 
Croswell, Mich., Lucknow. 


v 


Van Buskirk, James. D. (M.D.), 1908, 
Saint Louis, Korea. 

Van Buskirk, Harriet Evans (Mrs. J. 
D.), 1910, Kansas City, Mo., Korea. 


Ww 


Wadsworth, Julian S., 1924, New Eng- 
land, France. 

Wadsworth, Maie Short (Mrs. J. 8.), 
1924, Providence, R. I., France. 

Wagner, Rush F., 1924 -(reappointed 
1928), Ames, Iowa, Rhodesia. 

Walker, Miss Emma B., 1925 (contract), 
Washington, D. C., Malaya. 

Ward, Ralph A., 1909, North Ohio, 
Foochow. 

Ward, Mildred Worley (Mrs. R., A.), 
1909, Foochow, China, Foochow. 

Werner. Ariel N., 1910, Georgia, Bom- 
ay. ¥ 
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Warner, Helen Leggett (Mrs. A. N.), 
1911, Hamilton, Va., Bombay 

Watters, Miss Hyla 8. (MLD), 1924, 


Atlanta, Ga., Central China. 
Weak, Harry ae, 1907, Dakota, North 
India. 

Weak, Clara Hatheway (Mrs. H. H.), 
1909, Mitchell, 8S. Dak., North India. 
Wellons, Ralph D., 1915 (reappointed 
1929)’, Bloomington, Ind., Lucknow. 
Wellons, Willafred Howe (Mrs. ae L:), 
1916, Bloomington, Ind., Lucknow. 


Wengatz, John C., 1910, ’ McOordsville, 
Ind., Angola. 
Wengatz, Susan Talbott (Mrs. J. C.), 


1910, ‘McCordsville, Ind., Angola. 

Wesley, Arthur F., 1918, Detroit, East- 
ern South America. 

Wesley, Grace Shaw (Mrs. A. F.), 1918, 
Chicago, Ill., Eastern South America. 

West, John N., 1892, North Ohio, North 
India. 

West, Irene White (Mrs. J. N.), 1892, 
West Carlisle, Ohio, North India. 

7Whitehead, Irving, 1912, Denver, Colo., 
Bolivia. 

Whitehead, Virginia Bennett (Mrs. I.), 
1912, Paris, Ark., Bolivia 

Wiant, Bliss M., 1923, West Ohio, North 
China. 

Wiant, Mildred Artz (Mrs. B. M.), 1923, 
Delaware, Ne North China. 

7Wiant, Paul P., 1917 West Alexandria, 
Ohio, Foochow. 

Wiant, Hallie Fritz (Mrs. P. P.), 1917, 
West Alezandria, Ohio, Foochow. 

Wilkie, James H. N., 1918, Cawnpore, 
India, Lucknow. 

Wilkie, Caroline Buck (Mrs. J. H. N.), 
1918, Mussoorie, India, Lucknow. 

Williams, Franklin E. C., 1906, Colo- 
rado, Korea. 
Williams, Alice Barton (Mrs. F. E. C.), 
1906, Denver, Colo., Korea. 
Williams, Frederick G., 1921, 
Wash., Bengal. 

Williams, Irene Hays (Mrs. F. G.), 1922, 
Manhattan, Kan., Bengal. 

*Williams, Thomas, 1915, Central Proy- 


Camas, 


inces. 

*Williams, Mrs. Thomas, 1915, Central 
Provinces. 

Williams, Walter B., 1905, Northern 


Minnesota, Liberia. 
Williams, Maude Wigfield (Mrs. W. B.), 
1913, Philadelphia, Pa., Liberia. 
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Wilson, Franklin M., 1905, Central Illi- 
nois, Lucknow. 
Wilson, Mary Gregg (Mrs. F. M.), 1912, 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa, Lucknow. 
Winans, Hdward J., 1910, Los Angeles, 
Cal., North China. 

Winans, Josephine Fearon (Mrs. BH. J.), 
1910, North China. 

Winter, Charles E., 1920, San Francisco, 


Cal., Hinghwa. 
1891, Lynn, Mass., 


Withey, Herbert C., 
Angola. 

Withey, Ruth Bassett (Mrs. H. C.), 
1910, Los Angeles, Cal., Angola. 

Wixon, Adelaide M., 13, New York, 
N. Ves Central China. 

Welty, Miss Ruth S., 1924, Moorestown, 

J., France. 

wood’ Clarence L., 1923, Toronto, On- 
tario, Bombay. 
Wood, Amber re (Mrs. .C. -%.), 
1924, McMinnville, Ore., Bombay. 
Wood, Frederick, 1892, Toronto, Onta- 
rio, Bombay. 

Wood, Elizabeth Lloyd (Mrs. F.), 1892, 
Kingston, Ontario, Bombay. 

Worley, Harry W., 1915, Fresno, Oal., 
Foochow. 

Worley, Zela Wiltsie (Mrs. H. W.), 1915, 
Forest, Ohio, Foochow. 

Worthington, Charles M., 1902, Abing- 
don, Ill., Sumatra. 

Pauline Stefanski (Mrs. 
1912, Higginsville, Mo., 


Worthington, 
Cis MG). 
Sumatra. 


Y. 


Yoder, Howard W., 1929, Newark, North 
Andes. 


Yoder, Helen Peter (Mrs. H. W.), 1929, 
Pawnee, Okla, North Andes. 


Z 


Zabilka, William, 1920, Iowa, North In- 
dia. 

Zabilka, Sylva McCall (Mrs. William), 
es What Cheer, Iowa, North In- 
ia. 

Zumstein, Reginald B., 1926, Lafayette, 
Indiana, Malaya. 

ag pear Adelaide Ebershoff (Mrs. R. 
B 1926, Lafayette, Indiana, Ma- 
nue 
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MISSIONARIES BY CONFERENCES AND MISSIONS 
June 1, 1929 


Those marked f are laymen. 


Where the name of the largest city is given, without 


a street or institutional address, add Methodist Episcopal Church. 
I. EASTERN ASIA 


CHINA 
CHINA GENERAL 


(Add to each field address, China.) 


Davis, Miss Melissa: J. (contract), 150 
Rifth Ave. No Yo City: 

Oldroyd, Miss Gertrude N., P. O. Box 
251, Shanghai. 


CENTRAL CHINA 


(Add to each field address, China.) 
Bowen, Arthur J., University, Nanking. 


Bowen, Mrs. Nora J., University, Nan- 
king. 
7Brown, Robert E. (M.D), 150 Fifth 


Avenue, N. Y. City. 

Brown, Mrs. paras W., 150) Fifth Ave- 
nueswNy @¥2 Cit 

7Clay, Ernest H. ALD. ), Changli. 

Clay, Mrs. Mabel A., Changli. 

Dieterich, Fred Ww. 150 Fifth Avenue, 
Ne UY. 4City- 

Dieterich, Mrs. Flora H., 150 Fifth Ave- 
nue, N. Y.. City. 

Gale, Francis C., Tunki, Anhwei. 


Gale, Pes. Allie S. (M.D.), Tunki, An- 
hwel. 

Hale, Lyman L., P. O. Box 251, Shang- 
hai. 

Hale, Mrs. Sadie R., P. O. Box 251, 
Shanghai. 

Harman, Miss Gladys C. (R.N.), Gen- 
eral Hospital, Wuhu. 

Hayes, Paul G., M. BE. Mission, Paokat- 
san, Chinkiang. 

Hayes, Mrs. Helen W., M. E. Mission, 
Paokaisan, Chinkiang. 

James, Edward, University, Nanking. 

James, Mrs. Mabel McC. (nurse), Uni- 
versity, Nanking. 


Nanking. 
150 Fifth Ave., 


Rowe, Harry F., 
Rowe, Mrs. Maggie Ne 
New York City. 


yTrimmer, Clifford S. (M.D.), University, 
Nanking. 

Trimmer, Mrs. Ruth B., University, 
Nanking. 

Watters, Miss Hyla S. (M.D.), 150 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 

Wixon, Miss Adelaide M., Nanchang. 


CHENGTU WEST CHINA CONFER- 
ENCE 
(Add to each field address, China.) 


Barton, Miss Helen BE. (R.N.), 150 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. City. 


Beech, Joseph, Chengtu. 

Beech, Mrs. Nellie D., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Brewer, Raymond R., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Brewer, Mrs. Constance F., 150 Fifth 


Ave., New York City, 


7Canright, Cyril M. (M.D.), Hospital, 
Tzechow. 

Canright, Mrs. Winifred S., Hospital, 
Tzechow. 


Canright, Harry L. (M.D.), 1824 Brum- 
mell St., Evanston, Ill. 
Canright, Mrs. Margaret M., 1824 Brum- 
mel St., Evanston, Ill. 
Cranston, Earl, 3d, 150 Fifth Avenue, 
ING oY tn City: 
Havermale, Lewis F., Chengtu. 
Havermale, Mrs. Clara T., Chengtu. 
yLarkin, George R., 150 Fifth Ave., New 


York City. 
Anna S., 150 Fifth Ave., 


Larkin, Mrs. 
New York City. 
a D.), 150 Fifth 


yLiljestrand, Sven ae 


Avenue, N. Y. 
Liljestrand, Mrs. Ethel Hs, 160M Eiith 
Ave., New York City. 


Manly, W. Edward, Chengtu. 
Manly, Mrs. Florence B., Chengtu. 
yPeterson, Robert A. (M. D. oY Chenetul 


Peterson, Mrs. Victoria R., Chengtu. 
Starrett, Osear G., Chengtu. 
Starrett, Mrs. Adelia D., Chengtu. 


CHUNGKING WEST CHINA 
CONFERENCE 
(Add to each field address, China.) 


Basil, George C. (M.D.) Chungking. 
Basil, Mrs. Maude S., Chungking. 
7Gentry, W. Max (M.D.), Chungking. 
Gentry, Mrs. Emily N., Chungking. 
Rape. C. Bertham, M. 2. Mission, Chung- 
king. 
Mrs. 


Rape, Rebecca B., Chungking. 


FOOCHOW 
(Add to each field address, China.) 
7Barrett, Willis C., Foochow. 
Barret, Mrs. Fern A. (R.N.), 150 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. City. 
7Billing, Arthur W., 150 Fifth Avenue, 
N; Ys “City? 
Billing, Mrs. Mabel S., 150 Fifth Ave- 
nue. IN YouCity: 
Bissonnette, Wesley S., Kutien. 


Bissonnette, Mrs. Estelle S., Kutien. 

Bosworth. Miss Sarah M., P. O. Box 
251, Shanghai. 

Caldwell, Harry R., Futsing, via Foo- 
chow. 

Caldwell, Mrs. Mary C., Futsing, via 
Foochow. 


Cartwright, Frank T., 150 Fifth Avenue, 
N. Y. City. 


Cartwright, Mrs. Mary M., 150 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. City. 

Coole, Thomas H. (M.D.), 150 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. City. 

co Mrs. Cora §., 150 Fifth Avenue, 


Y¥,. City. 
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Cooper, Miss Esther F., M. E. Mission, 
Foochow. 

*+Gossard, Jesse EH. (M.D.), Foochow. 

7Gossard, Jesse HE. (M.D.), 150 Fifth 
Aves iNet. City: 

Gowdy, John, M. E. Mission, Foochow. 

Gowdy, Mrs.’ Elizabeth T., M. E. Mis- 
Sion, Foochow, 

Havighurst, Freeman C., Foochow. 

Havighurst, Mrs. Anna R., Foochow. 

Hayes, EB. Pearce, Foochow. 

Hayes, Mrs. Lily A., Foochow. 

7Kellogg, Claude R., Foochow. 

Kellogg. Mrs. Mary C., Foochow. 

Lacy, Henry V., Foochow. 

Lacy, Mrs. Jessie A., Foochow. 


Loland, Miss Serene (R.N.), Hospital, 
Kutien 

yOverholt, William W., 150 Fifth Ave- 
nue, N. Vo (City, 


Overholt, Mrs. Olive P., 150 Fifth Ave- 
DueLNGy. .Crty:- 

Sites, C. M. Taper Foochow. 

Sites, Mrs. Evelyn W., Foochow. 


Stowe, Everett M., M. E. Mission, 
Yoochow. 
Stowe, Mrs. Lulu S., M. E. Mission, 
Foochow. 


ak te Ralph A., 740 Rush St., Chicago, 


ward, Mrs. Mildred W., 740 Rush St., 
Chicago, Til. 

yWiant, Paul P., Foochow. 

Wiant, Mrs. Hallie F., Foochow. 


Worley, Harry W., M. E. Mission, Foo- 
chow. 
Worley, Mrs. Zela W., M. E. Mission, 
Foochow. 
HINGHWA 


(Add to each field address, China.) 


Brewster, Mrs. Elizabeth F., Hinghwa. 

Carson, F. Stanley, 150 Fifth Avenue, 
NEY. PGity: 

Carson, Mrs. Grace D., 150 Fifth Ave- 
nite. NH Ys City. 

Cole, Winfred B., Sienyu. 

Cole, Mrs. Edith F., Sienyu. 

Hollister, George W., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Hollister. Mrs. Mary B., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


Jones, Francis P., 150 Fifth Avenue, 
Nis City: 
Jones, Mrs. a Lucile W., 150 Fifth 


Avenue, N. City. 

7Rossiter, Fred oe 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Rossiter, Mrs. Daisy M., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Winter, Charles E., Hinghwa. 


KIANGSI 
(Add to each field address, China.) 
Argelander, Frank A., Kiukiang. 
Argelander, Mrs. Clara S., Kiukiang. 
7Blydenburg, George T. (M.D.), Nan- 
chang. 
Blydenburg, Mrs. Marion P., Nanchang. 


Brown, Fred R., Nanchang. 

Brown, Mrs. Clella McD., Nanchang. 

Gaw, Miss Evaline, Nanchang. 

Hoose, Earl A., Peking. 

Hoose, Mrs. Saidee P. 

Houston, Miss Coral, 
Peking, 


(nurse), Peking. 
Language School, 
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Johannaber, Charles F., Kiukiang. 
Johannaber, Mrs. Edna S., Kiukiang. 
Johnson, William R., Nanchang. 
Johnson, Mrs. Ina B., Nanchang. 
Lacy, G. Carleton, 150 Fifth Ave., New 


York City. 
Lacy, Mrs. Harriet B., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 
jLibby, Walter BE. (M.D.). Nanchang. 
Libby, Mrs. Lucile T., Nanchang. 
Pennepacker, Miss Elma K. (R.N.), 
(M.D.), Kiukiang. 


Nanchang. 
Perkins, Edward C. 
Perkins, Mrs. Georgina P., Kiukiang. 


Ploeg, Miss Deannetta (R.N.), Kiukiang. 
Ploeg, Miss Elizabeth (R.N.), Kiukiang. 
Raper, Miss Lillian (R.N.), Nanchang. 


Robart, Carl, Kiukiang. 

Robart, Mrs. Grace W., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Schubert, William E., Nanchang. 

Schubert, Mrs. Martha S., Nanchang. 


NORTH CHINA 


(Add to each field address, China.) 
Aeschliman, Edward J., Tientsin. 


Aeschliman, Mrs. Myrtle P., Tientsin. 

yBackus, Reno W. (M.D.), Peking. 

Backus, Mrs. Gladys R., Peking. 

eee Mrs. Marguerite Lough, Tient- 
sin. 


+Breece, Thomas E., Peking. 

Breece, Mrs. Ruth P., Peking. 

Brown, Mark W., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Brown, Mrs. Olive L., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

7Congdon, Wray H., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Congdon, Mrs. Anna S., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Coole, Arthur B., 150 Fifth Avenue, 
N. Y. City. 

Coole, Mrs. Yilla Endres, 150 Fifth Ave- 
nue, N. Y. City. 

Davis, Walter W., Peking. 

Davis, Mrs. Mabelle G., Peking. 

Dewey, Horace FE., Changli. 

Dewey, Mrs. Carol McC., Changli. 

Dixon, Edward EH., Peking. 

Dixon, Mrs. Esther M., Peking. 

Dollins, Miss Olive I. (R.N.), Peking. 

Felt, Carl A., Peking. 

Felt, Mrs. Louise W., 150 Fifth Avenue, 


NEY City: 

Gamewell, Frank D., P. O. Box 251, 
Shanghai. 

Gamewell, Mrs. Mary N., 150 Fifth Ave., 


New York City. 

Gibb, John McG., Jr., Peking. 

Gibb, Mrs. Katherine C., Peking 

jJarvis, Bruce W. (M.D.), 150 F ifth Ave- 
nue, Ni. Y. (Ctty. 

Jarvis, Mrs. M. as C., 150 Fifth Ave- 
nue, N. Y. City. 

Keeler, poe 1, Sig 150 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. Cit 

Keeler, Mrs. Tava “E. (nurse), 150 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 

yKorns, John H. (M.D.), Peking. 

Korns, Mrs. Bessie P., Peking. 

7Krause, Oliver J., Peking. 

Krause, Mrs. Evelyn B., Peking. 

Leitzel, Mrs. Ruth R., Tientsin. 

Pyke, Frederick M., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City 

Pyke, Mrs. i Vannces T., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 
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7Simpsern, Willard J., Peking 

Smith, Dennis _Y. ALD.) 150 Fifth 
Avenue, N._¥. City. 

Smith, Mrs. Hazel L., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Terrell, Miss Alice, Peking. 

Wiant, Bliss M., Peking. 

Wisnt. Mrs. Mildred Artz, Peking. 

Winans, Edward J., Changli. 

Winans, Mrs. Josephine r Changli. 


SHANTUNG 

(Add to esch field address, China.) 
Felt, Miss Kathryn, er oie Shantung. 
Hanson, Perry O., Taian Shantung. 
Hanson. Mrs. Ruth E., anrgo Fifth Ave., 

New York City. 
Hibbard, Earl R., eae Shantung. 
bir ong Mrs. Jessie B , Taianfu, Shan- 

tung. 


SOUTH FUKIEN 


(Add to each field address, China.) 


Hawley, —. W., Yungchun. 

Hawley, Harriet R., Yungcehun. 

Jett, farry = Yungchun. 

Jett. Mrs.” Wenona W., Yungchun. 

Parlin, Elwyn C., 150 Fifth Avenue, 
N. ¥. City. 

Parlin, Mrs. Lucille S., 150 Fifth Ave- 
nue, N. Y. City. 


YENPING 


(Add to each field address, China.) 
Bankhardt, Frederick, 150 Fifth Ave., 


New York City. 
Bankhardt, Mrs. Laura W., 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 
Baucher, Miss Mae (R.N.), Yenping. 
ae ae A., 150 Fifth Avenue, 
City 
atk se Mrs. Emma L., 150 Fifth Avenue, 
~ XY. City. 
Skinner, James E. (M.D.), Yenping. 
Skinner, Mrs. Susan L. (M.D.), Yenping. 


JAPAN 
(Add to each field address, Japan.) 
Alexander, Robert P., 150 Fifth Ave- 
nue, N. Y. City. 
Alexander, Mrs. Fannie W., 150 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. City. 
Berry. Arthar D., Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo. 
Brumbaugh, Thoburn T., 150 Fifth Ave- 


nue, N. a City. 

Brumba , Mrs. Gladys ae 150 
Fifth gues N. City. 

¢Bruner, Glen W., N aaekt 

Bruner, Mrs, Edith , Nagasaki. 


Draper, Gideon F.. 222 Bluff, Yokohama. 


Draper, Mrs. Mira H., 222 Bluff, Yoko- 

ama. 

Gealy, Fred D., noyvere Gakuin, Tokyo. 

Gealy, Mrs. Mildred R. Aoyama Gakuin, 
Tokyo. 

Heckelman, Frederick W., 5 Aoyama 
Gakuin, Tokyo. 

Heckelman, Mrs. May -D., 5 Aoyama 
Gakuin, Tokyo. 


Iglehart, ‘Charies W., Hirosaki. 
Iglehart, Mrs. Florence A., Hirosaki. 
Iglehart, Edwin T., 150 Fifth Avenue, 


. . . 
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Igiehart, Mrs. Luella M., 150 Fifth 


Avenue, N. ¥. we 
Krider, he fa ae? Higashi Yamate, 


Nagasa 

Krider, ire. Anastasia. C. Higashi Ya- 
mate, Nagasaki. 

Luthy, S. Raymond, Aoyama Gakuin, 
Tokyo. 

Luthy, Mrs. Kittie F., Aoyama Gakuin, 
Toky 


oO. 
fMartin, J. 
Tokyo. 
Martin, Mrs. Esther 

kuin, Tokyo. 


Victor, Aoyama Gakuin, 


B, Aoyama Ga- 
Scott, Francis N., 9 Aoyama Gakuin, 
Tokyo. 


Scott, Mrs. Anna Mel, 9 Aoyama Ga- 
kuin, Tokyo. 
Gakuin, 


Shacklock, Floyd, 
Tokyo. 

Shacklock, Mrs. Louise D., Aoyama Ga- 
kuin, Tokyo. 

Spencer, Robert S.. Fukuoka. 

Spencer, Mrs. Evelyn MeA.. Fukuoka. 

Thompson, Everitt W., Aoyama Gakuin, 
Tokyo. 

Thompson, Mrs. Zora G. Aoyama Ga- 
kuin, Tokyo. 


Aoyama 


KOREA 
(Add to each field address, Koreas.) 


Amend. oe C., 150 Fifth Avenue, 

a ee Ree 

Amendt, Mrs. Edith A., 150 Fifth Ave- 
nue, N. Y. City. 

+Anderson, A. Garfield (MLD.), 150 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. City. 

Anderson, Mrs. Hattie P., 150 Fifth’ 
Avenue, N.Y. is 

Appenzeller, He Seoul. 

Appenzeller, Mrs. oth N., Seoul. : 

Becker, Arthur L., Chesen Christian 
College, Seoul. 

Becker, Mrs. Louise S., Chesen Christian 
College, Seoul. 

Billings, Bliss W., Chosen Christian 
College, Seoul. 

Billings, Mrs. Helen T., Chosen Chris- 
tian College, Seoul. 

Burdick, ‘George Me. ‘en 

Cable, Elmer M., M Mission, Seoul, 

sae Sed. Myrtle : M. E. Mission, 
eoul. 

Deming, Charles Py oo 

Deming, Mrs. Edith A., Seoul. 

yFound, Norman (M.D.), Seo 

Found, Mrs. Annie C., (nurse), Seoul. 

tHall, Sherwood (M.D.) Haiju. 

Hall, Mrs. Marion B. MDS Heaiju. 

Lacy John V., Seoul. 

Lacy, Mrs. Mary A., Seoul. 

+MeManis, S. Easton (M.D.), 150 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. City. 

McManis, Mrs. Marion Wallace (R.N.), 
150 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 

Moore, John Z., M. EL Mission, Seoul. 

Bors Mrs. Ruth B. M. EL Mission, 
eou 

Noble, W. Arthur, M. E. Mission, Seoul. 

Nor. Bas Hattie W.. M. E. Mission, 


eou 
tSauer, Charles A., M. EL ae a 
Sauer, Mrs. Marguerite Ss M. 

sion, Seoul. 
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Shaw, William FE., Pyengyang. 
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Van Buskirk, Mrs. Hlarriet I., M. FE. 
Mission, Seoul, 

Williams, Franklin EF. C., Kongju. 

Williams, Mrs. Alice B., Kongju. 


II. SOUTHEASTERN ASIA 


Shaw, Mrs. Adeline H., Pyengyang. 
Van Buskirk, James D, (M.D.), M. E. 
Mission, Seoul. 
MALAYA 
Amstutz, Hobart B., 4 Fort Canning 


Road, Singapore, 8S. S. 
Amstutz, Mrs. Celeste B., 
ning Road, Singapore, 8. 


4 Wort Can- 


Blasdell, Robert A., 150 Fifth Avenue, 
Net hoe CAtY 
Blasdell, Mrs. Fanny S., 150 Fifth Ave- 


nue, N, %, City. 
Bowmar, Piaimas W. 


4 Fort Canning 
Road, Singapore, S. S. 


Bowmar, Mrs. Bertha H., 4 Fort Can- 
ning Road, Singapore, 8, 8. 

iis eal Lloyd A. (contract), Ipoh, F. 

. ee 

Coole, Douglas P., Sitiawan. 

Coole, Mrs. Mamie S§S.. Sitiawan. 

7Cordle, Wendell H., Ipoh, F. M. §S. 

Cordle, Mrs. Hattie J., Ipoh, F. “ 8. 

Depler, Miss Hazel M. MeenEE Aah) >: Bt oP, 


ission, Klang, F. 

Dodswor th, Marmaduke, 440 A Tranque- 
rah Road, Malacca, g. 

Dodsworth, Mrs. Anna s., “440 A Tran- 
querah Road, Malacca, 8S. S. 

Du Mez, Miss eeu C. (contract), 
Kuala Lumpur, F. M. 

Q ae Abel, N havkes Road, Singapore, 


Eklund, Mrs. Ruth L., 1 Barker Road, 
Singapore, oe; 


Hoover, James M., Sibu, Sarawak, 
Borneo. 

Hoover, Mrs. Ethel Y., Sibu, Sarawak, 
Borneo. 

Horley, William E., 4 Fort Canning 


Road, Singapore, 8. S. 

Horley, Mrs. Ada E. (nurse), 87 Worple 
Road, Wimbledon, London, 8S. W. 19, 
England, 

Jenkins, Linden B, 4 Fort Canning Road, 
Singapore, fs gs 

McLaughlin, Miss Lorinne (contract), 4 
ort Canning Road, Singapore, 8. S. 

McNab, Andrew, Jr., 29 Argyle Ave., 
Sterling, Scotland. 


McNab, Mrs. Lily Henderson, 29 Argyle 
Ave., Sterling, Scotland. 

Merten, Miss Mildred L. (contract), 
in taka ia School, Seremban, I, 

Motz, Irwin S., Methodist Mission, Pe- 


nang 


Motz, Ph Wibertha C., Methodist Mis- 


sion, Penang, S. S. 
Norton, Miss Clare, Singapore, 87-8, 
Patterson, Charles D., 150 Fifth Ave- 


nue, N. Y. City. 

Yatterson, Mrs. Grace B., 150 Fifth 
Avenue, N. y. 

Peach, Preston L., 82 Northam Road, 
Penang, S. 

Peach, Mrs. Nora M., 150 Fifth Avenue, 
N. Y. City 

Peat, Jacob E., 
Singapore, 8s. 8S. 

Peat, Mrs. Emily G., 4 Fort Canning 
Road, Singapore, 8. S§. 

Proebstel, Lester, Ipoh, IF. M. 8. 

Pykett, George. i,, 74 Maxwell 
Penang, 8. 8. 


4 Fort Canning Road, 


Road, 


Pykett, Mrs. Amelia Y., 74 Maxwell 
Road, Penang, 8. 

Roche, Raymond D. (contract), Anglo- 
Chinese School, Malacca, 8. 

Roche, Mrs. Hazel J. (contract) ’ Anglo- 
Chinese School, Malacca, S. g. 

Sadler, Miss Eva M. (R. N.), M. EB. Mis- 
sion, Penang, 8S. S. 

Schurr, Willard A., 68 Larut Road, 
Penang, S. S&S. 

Schurr, Mrs. 68 Larut 


Catharine B., 

Road, Penang, S. S. 

Sherwood, Miss Ruth, M. HE. Mission, 
Kuala Lumpur, ¥. Ss. 

she tara Floyd H., M. E. Mission, Ipoh, 

Sullivan, 


Mrs, Ella B., M. E. Mission, 
Ipoh, F. 8. 


Summers, Gerald V., Seremban, Ff, M. S. 
Summers, Mrs. Esther A., Seremban, 


Ss. 
Swift, R. Dean, 4 Fort Canning Road, 
Singapore, Ss. S. 
Swift, Mrs. Carol §S., 
Road, Singapore, 8S. 
Walker, Miss Emma W, (contract), Sing- 
apore, 8S. S. 
Zumstein, pais naar B., M. E. Mission, 


a. Fort Canning 


Klang, F. 
Zumstein, Mrs. Adelaide B., M. E. Mis- 
sion, Klang, FB, M,. 8: 
SUMATRA 
Archer, Raymond L., 150 Fifth Ave- 
nie; NX. “Citys 
Archer, Mrs. Edna C., 150 Fifth Ave- 


nue, N2 Yi). City: 
7Bittner, Linus H. (M.D.), 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 
Bittner, Mrs. Fern N., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 
30wer, Harry C., Medan, Sumatra. 
Bower, Mrs. ‘Mabel CG, Medan, Sumatra. 
Age, ee Stella, 150 Fifth Avenue, 
Dabritz, Edvard N., M. E. Mission, Pa- 
Jembang, Sumatra. 
Dabritz, Mrs. Mary i, M. BH. Mission, 
Palembang, Sumatr 
Freeman, ark, 150 Vifth Avenue, 


: y- 
¥ reeman, Mrs. Gwen J., 150 Vifth Ave- 


nue, N. Y. City. 

Gottschall, Mewton T., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Gottschall, Mrs. Lottie 8. (nurse), 150 
ifth Ave., ey City: 

Hamel, J. Carel, 150 Fifth Avenue, 
N. Y. City. 

Hamel, Mrs. Kathryn O., 150 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. City. 

Klaus, Armin V., Wlectriciteitsweg 7, 
Medan. 

Klaus, Mrs. Susan IF., Electriciteitsweg 
1G Medan. 

Means, Paul B., Medan, Sumatra. 


Means, Mrs. Nathalie T., Medan, Sumatra. 
Olson, Miss Kmma (contract), 150 Vifth 


Ave., New York Ci ty. 
Prussner, August H., Tebing, Tinggi, 
Deli, Sumatra. 
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Prussner, Mrs. Florence M., ‘Tebing, 
Tinggi, Deli, Sumatra. 

Stamer, John P., Medan, Sumatra. 

Stamer, Mrs. Carrie C., Medan, Sumatra. 

Worthington, Charles M., Kisaran, Wast 
Coast, Sumatra. , 

Worthington, Mrs. Pauline S., Kisaran, 
Kast Coast, Sumatra. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
(Add to each field address, P. I.) 
Beckendorf, Arthur L., Malolos, Bulacan. 
Beckendorf, Mrs. Esther S., Malolos, 
Bulacan. 
Cottingham, Joshua F., 909 Tennessee 
St., Manila. 
Cottingham, Mrs. Bertha D., 909 Tennes- 
see St., Manila. 
Davis, Orville L., Manila. 
Davis, Mrs. Lois O., Manila. 
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Lyons, Ernest S., 442 Rizal Ave., Manila. 
Lyons, Mrs. Harriet H., 442 Rizal Ave., 
Manila. 4 
Moe, Rex R., 150 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 
Moe, Mrs. Julia N., 150 Fifth Ave., N. 
Y. City. 

Moore, Joseph W., Vigan. e 

Moore Mrs. Emma Greisel, Vigan. 

Peterson, Berndt O., 442 Rizal Avenue, 
Manila. 

Peterson, Mrs. Alice M., 442 Rizal Ave- 
nue, Manila. 

Riley, Herbert J., 3 City Hall Ave., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Riley, Mrs. Bernice R., 3 City Hall 
Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 

Stagg, Samuel W., 150 Fifth Ave., 
Nea PC ity, 

Stagg, Mrs. Mary B., 150 Fifth Ave., 
Ni OYo City: 


III. SOUTHERN ASIA 


BENGAL 


(Add to each field address, India.) 


Archibald, Charles H., 150 Fifth Ave., 
Ne Yo CLty. 4 

Archibald, Mrs. Lillie L., 150 Fifth Ave., 
NERY. oi Clty: 

Dewey, Halsey E., Asansol. 

Dewey, Mrs. Hattie H., Asansol. 

Foley, Walter B., 3 Middleton St., Cal- 
cutta, Bengal. 
Woley, Mrs. Mary R., 3 Middleton St., 
Calcutta, Bengal. P 
Gibbons, Ronald Scott, 72 Corporation 
St., Calcutta. 

Gibbons, Mrs. Dorothy C., 72 Corpora- 
tion St., Calcutta. 

Griffiths, Walter G., 150 Fifth Ave., 
INS aC litye 

Griffiths, Mrs. Mabel Elwood, 150 Wifth 
Ave., N. Y¥. City. 

Henderson, George S., 3 Middleton St., 
Calcutta. 

Johnson, Edward S., Calcutta. 

Johnson, Mrs. Jessie C., Calcutta. 

Lee, Mrs. Ada J., 13 Wellington Square, 
Calcutta. 

Manley, David H., 3 Middleton St., Cal- 
ecutta. 

Manley, Mrs. Cora M. (nurse), 3 Mid- 
dleton St.. Calcutta. 

Schanzlin, Gottlieb, Bolpur, E. I. R., 
Bengal. 

Schanzlin, Mrs. Elise D., Bolpur, BH. I. 
R., Bengal. 

Smith, Harold J., 150 Wifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Smith, Mrs. Lillian A., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Swan, Henry M., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Swan, Mrs. Edna L., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Thoburn, C. Stanley, Seaman’s Mission 
Calcutta. 

Thoburn, Mrs. Pearl C., Seaman’s Mis- 
sion, Calcutta. 

Tucker, Boyd W., 140 Dharamtala St., 
Calcutta. 

Tucker, Mrs. Lela P., 140 Dharamtala 
St., Calcutta. 

Williams, Frederick G., Ushagram, Asan- 
sol, E. I. R., Bengal. 

Williams, Mrs. Irene H., Ushagram, 
Asansol, E. I. R., Bengal. 


’ 


BOMBAY 


(Add to each field address, India.) 
Aldis, Stedman, Puntumba, Berar, Bom- 


bay. 

Aldis, Mrs. Ethel F., Puntumba, Berar, 
Bombay. 

Borgman, Joel E., Nagpur. 

Borgman, Mrs. Hisa L., Nagpur. 

Collier, William B., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Collier, Mrs. Ruth H., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Hill, Charles B., Ajmer. 

Hill, Mrs. Glenora G., Ajmer. 

Lightfoot, Leroy, M. E. Mission, Basim. 

Lightfoot, Mrs. Grace S., M. E. Mission, 
Basim. 

Parker, Albert A., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Parker, Mrs. Luetta O., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Richards, Arthur, Oldham Manse, East 
St., Poona. 

Richards, Mrs. Jessie D., Oldham Manse, 
Hast St., Poona. 

Sones, Ammi M., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Sones, Mrs. Gladys A., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Warner, Ariel N., Robinson Memorial 
Bldg., Sankli St., Byculla, Bombay. 
Warner, Mrs. Helen L., Robinson Me- 
morial Bldg., Sankli St., Byculla, Bom- 

ay. 
Wood, Clarence L., 150 Fifth Ave., New 


York City. 

Wood, Mrs. Amber T., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

ees Frederick, 150 Fifth Ave., N, Y. 
‘ity. 

Wood, Mrs. Blizabeth L., 150 Vifth Ave., 
Nee Citys 


BURMA 

(Add to each field address, Burma.) 

Baldwin, De Witt C., 150 Fifth Ave., 
INS YERCity,. 

Baldwin, Mrs. Edna A., 150 Fifth Ave., 
IN, WeUCity: 

Bell, William W., 66 Park Road, Ran- 
goon. 

Bell, Mrs. Rosetta G., 66 Park Road, 
Rangoon. 

Bowes James R., 150 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
sity. 


1928] 
Boyles, Mrs. Marie W., 150 VWifth Ave., 
N. Y. City. 


Christenson, Miss Edith J., 25 
St., Rangoon. 
Clare, Maurice A., Syriam. 
Clare, Mrs. Elsie B., Syriam. 
yEmerson, Henry M. (contract), 27 Creek 


St., Rangoon. 

Harwood, Uarry J., 319 Godwin Road, 
Rangoon. 

Harwood, Mrs. Alma 'T., 319 Godwin 
Road, Rangoon. 

Jones, Benjamin M., 


Creek 


Rangoon. 


Jones, Mrs. Luella R., Rangoon. 
Olmstead, Clarence E., Thongwa. 


Olmstead, Mrs. Katherine L., Thongwa. 


Ktiggs, Clarence H., 27 Creek St., Ran- 
oon. 

Ricca, Mrs. Blanche §8., 27 Creek St., 
Rangoon. 

Spear, Ray F., M. E. Mission, Pegu. 

Spear, Mrs. Marie P., M. FE. Mission, 
Pegu. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES 


(Add to each field address, India.) 


Abbott, David G., Raipur, C. P. 

Abbott, Mrs. Martha D., Raipur, C. P. 

Atkins, Arthur G., M. E. Mission, Jub- 
bulpore, C. P. 

Atkins, Mrs. Lois R., M. EH. Mission, 
Jubbulpore, C. P. 

Auner, Orval M., Khandwa, C. P. 

Auner, Mrs. Nellie W., Khandwa, C. P. 


Campbell, Frank D., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
Campbell, Mrs. Ada G., 150 Fifth Ave., 


New York City. 
Felt, Frank R. (M.D.), Jubbulpore, C. P. 
Felt, Mrs. Nettie H., Jubbulpore, C. P. 
Guse, Carl F. H., Methodist Mission, 
Jubbulpore, C. Pp. 
Guse, Mrs. Anna E., Methodist Mission, 
Jubbulpore, (Chaos. 
Harper, Marvin H., Jubbulpore, C. P. 
ee Mrs. Emmie ¥., Jubbulpore, 
P 


King, Harl L., Jubbulpore, C. P. 

King, Mrs. Edith B , Jubbulpore, C. P. 

Lanham, John W., "150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Lanham, Mrs. Daisy W., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

bares Walter E., 150 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


ity. 
Sikes, Mrs. Jane Wood, 150 Fifth Ave., 


N. ‘ ity 
Williams, Phonies: Baihar, C. P. 


Williams, Mrs. Thomas, Baihar, (oes oe 


GUJARAT 


(Add to each field address, India.) 
Bisbee, Royal D., Baroda Residency. 
Bisbee, Mrs. Pearl G., Baroda Residency. 
Conley, Carl H., Nadiad. 
Conley, Mrs. Freda H., Nadiad. 
Corpron, Alexander (M.D. \y 

Memorial Hospital, Nadiad. 
Corpron, Mrs. Esther D., Thoburn Me- 

morial Hospital, Nadiad. 

Cracknell, Miss Wilhelmina (R.N.), Tho- 
burn Memorial Hospital, Nadiad. 


Lampard, John, 19 Carysfort Road, §. 
Newington, London, N. 16, England. 


Thoburn 
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19 Carysfort 
London, Nv 16; 


Lampard, Mrs, Susan H., 
Road, 8S. Newington, 


Ingland, 
Taylor, Miss Vlorence (R.N.), Thoburn 
Memorial Hospital, Nadiad. 
Templin, Leslie G., Baroda Residency. 
Templin, Mrs. Eloise M., Baroda Resi- 
dency. 


Thomas, Wendell M., Jr., 150 Vifth Ave., 
New York City. 


Thomas, Mrs. 8. Ruth B., 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 


HYDERABAD 


(Add to each field address, India.) 
Anderson, Karl E., Bidar. 
Anderson, Mrs. Emma W., Bidar. 
Garden, George B., Hyderabad, Deccan. 
Garden, Mrs. Elsie 8., Hyderabad, Dec- 


can. 
Linn, Hugh H. (M.D.), Crawford Hos- 


pital, Vikarabad, Deccan. 

Linn, Mrs. Minnie L., Crawford Hos- 
pital, Vikarabad, Deccan. 

Parker, Charles 1., Hyderabad, Deccan. 

Parker, Mrs. Sarah ‘T., WUyderabad, 
Deccan. 

Patterson, John, Vikarabad, Deccan. 


Patterson, Mrs. Hleanora W., Vikarabad, 
Deccan, 

Perkins, Judson T., Hyderabad, Deccan. 

Perkins, Mrs. Delia 8. (R.N.), Hydera- 
bad, Deccan. 

Ross, Marcellus D., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Ross, Mrs. Annie S., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 


INDUS RIVER 


(Add to each field address, India.) 


Eldridge, George T., Ajmer. 

Eldridge, Mrs. Harriet F., Ajmer. 

Grey, Arthur L., Sheikh Mandah, Ba- 
luchistan. 

Grey, Mrs. Effie B., Sheikh Mandah, Ba- 
luchistan. 

Keislar, Mott, 150 Vifth Ave., N. Y. City. 

Keislar, Mrs.-Mdna B. (M.D.}, 150 Fifth 


Ave., N. Y. City. 
Paustian, Paul W., 150 Fifth Ave., New 


York City. 
Paustian, Mrs. Cornelia M., 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 


Pitt, Malcolm s., Methodist Theological 
College, Jubbulpore, Cor, 

Rugg, Karle M., 2 Empress Road, La- 
hore, Punjab. 


Rugg, Mrs. Ellen oe F., 2 Empress Road, 


Lahore, ee 

Stuntz, Clyde B 3 Warris Road, Lahore, 
Punjab. 

Stuntz, Mrs. Florence W., 3 Warris 


Road, Lahore, Punjab. 
7Taylor, Oswald ccm (M.D.), Madar Sani- 
tarium, near Ajmer. 


Taylor, Mrs. Frances W. (R.N.), Madar 
Sanitarium, near Ajmer. 


Thompson, George B., Karachi, Sindh. 
bola eke Mrs. Vivian Shute, Karachi, 
Sindh 


LUCKNOW 


(Add to each field address, India.) 


Ackerly, George A., Arrah, Bihar 
reuts Mrs. Dorothy E., ‘Arrah, "Bihar. 
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Aldrich, Floyd C., 37 Cantonment Road, 
Lucknow. 

Aldrich, Mrs. Annie H., 37 Cantonment 
Road, Lucknow. 

Badley, Theodore C., 37 
Road, Lucknow. 

Badley, Mrs. Clara N., 37 Cantonment 


Cantonment 


Road, Lucknow. nae 
Ballenger, Maurice G., Christian College, 
Lucknow. 7 
Ballenger, Mrs. Esther N., Christian 
College, Lucknow. _ 2 
Calkins, Harvey B., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. ‘ 
Calkins, Mrs. Ida Von H., 150 Fifth 


Ave., New York City. 
Faucett, Robert L, Baillia, U, P. 
Faucett, Mrs. Myrtle B., Ballia, U. P. 
jHalstead, Gordon B., Christian College, 
Lucknow. 

Halstead, Mrs. Helen H., Christian Col- 
lege, Lucknow. 

jMumby, Edward W., Christian College, 

Lucknow. 

Mumby. Mrs. Margaret S., Christian Col- 

lege, Lucknow. 
Perrill, Fred M., Methodist Church, 1515 
Civil Lines, Cawnpore. 

Perrill, Mrs. Mary V., Methodist Church, 
1515 Civil Limes, Cawnpore. 

Pickett, J. Waskom, 37 Cantonment 
Road, Lucknow. 

Pickett, Mrs. Ruth R., 37 Cantonment 
Road, Lucknow. 

Porter, Reuben B., 150 Fifth Avenue, 

ity. 


aN. . 


City. 
isa ee Lenore E., 150 Fifth Ave., 


N. “ ty. 
Sheets. Herman J., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
Sheets, Mrs. Grace B., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 
Sheets, Sankey L., Christian College, 
Lucknow. 

Smith, S. Raynor, Gonda, U. P. 

Smith, Mrs. Geneva J., Gonda, U. P. 

7Thero, Samuel G., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Thero, Mrs. Mabel S., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

7Thoburn, Wilbur C., 150 Fifth Ave., 


Ne Clty. 

Tweedie, Earl R., Christian College, 
Lucknow. 

Tweedie, Mrs. Gertrude V., Christian 


College, Lucknow. 
ie ae James H., M. E. Mission, Ballia, 


Wilkie, Mrs. 
Ballia, U. A 

Wilson, Franklin M., Cawnpore, U. P. 

Wilson, Mrs. Mary G., Cawnpore, U. P. 


A geist M. E. Mission, 


NORTH INDIA 


(Add to each field address, India.) 
Branch, M. Wells, Moradabad. 
Branch, Mrs. May W., Moradabad. 
7Busher, Richard C., Naini Tal. 
Busher, Mrs. Jessie F., Naini Tal. 
Core, Lewis A., 150 Fifth ‘Ave., N. Y. 


City. 
ts. Mary K., 150 Fifth Ave., 
. City. 


Core, 
Ni_¥, ¥ 
Hanson, Harry A., Shahjahanpur. 
Hanson, Mrs. Alice J. D., Shahjahanpur. 
Harrington, Burritt C., Christian Col. 
lege, Lucknow. 
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Harrington, Mrs. Charlotte J. (RN), 
Christian College, Lucknow. 3 

Hollister, John N., 150 Fifth Ave, New 
York City. 

Hollister, Mrs. Lillian H., 15@ WPuitth 
Ave., New York City. 

Hyde, Preston S., Naini Tal. 

Hyde, Mrs. Irene M., Naini Tal. 

Jones, E. Stanley, Sitapur. 

Jones, Mrs. Mabel L., Si apur. 

jLindsey, Howard W., 150 Fifth Are, 
New York City. 

Lindsey, Mrs. Thera T., 150 Fifth Awe, 


New York City. i x 
Moffatt, Elbert M., M. E. Missiom, Sita-~ 
pur. Lee 
— Mrs. Beatrice B., M. BL Mission, 
itapur. 

Nave, ciiadl W., 150 Fifth Ave, New 
York City. 

Nave, Mrs. Eleanor B., 150 Fifth Ave, 
New York City. 

Oakley, BE. S., Almora. 

Oakley, Mrs. E. S., Almora. 

Rockey, Clement D., 150 Fifth Awe, 
New York City. ’ 

Rockey, Mrs. Helen C., 150 Fifth Awe, 
New York City. : 
Titus, Murray T., M. E. Mission, Budaun. 
Titus, Mrs. Olive G, M. EL Mission, 

Budaun. 
Weak, Harry H., Pauri, Garhwal. 
Weak, Mrs. Clara H., Pauri, Garhwal. 


West, John N., 150 Fifth Ave, New 
York City. 
West, Mrs. Irene W., 150 Fifth Awe, 


New York City. 
Zabilka, William, 150 Fifth Ave, New 
York City. 
Zabilka, Mrs. Sylva MeC., 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 


NORTHWEST INDIA 


(Add to each field address, India.) 
Baker, J. Benson, 150 Fifth Ave, New 


York City. 
Ida V., 150 Fifth Ave, 


Baker, Mrs. 
New York City. 

Bieri, Miss Kathryne J., 150 Fifth Ave., 

New York City. 


Clemes, Stanley W., 4 Battery Lane, 
Delhi U.P. 

Clemes, Mrs. Julia N., 4 Battery Lane, 
Delhi, U. P. 

Crane, Mrs. Louise P., 150 Fifth Ave, 


Ny YX. Ctty. 
Dye, William, Roorkee. 
Dye, Mrs. Maud Brooks, Roorkee. 
res Robert L., Landaur, Mussoorie, 


Forsgren, Carl 0., Methodist Pub. 
House, Lucknow. 
Henninger, Frank E., 150 Fifth Ave, 


New York. City. 
Henninger, Mrs. Lucile B. (RN.), 150 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Herrmann, Carl C., Aligarh. 
Herrmann, Mrs. Florence E., Aligarh. 
Jones, Lucian B., 150 Fifth Ave, New 
York City. 
Jones, Mrs. Nellie R. (nurse), 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 
Pace, J. Caperton, Ghaziabad. 
Pace, Mrs. Mildred S., Ghaziabad. 
TRankin, Robert C., 150 Fifth Ave, New 
- tore City. 
ankin, Mrs: May S., 150 Fifth re. 
New York City. AN, 
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Scholberg, Henry C., M. 
Muttra, U. P. 

Scholberg, Mrs. Ella C., 
Muttra, U. P. 

Templin, ae Pe Me BS 
tra, Us 

Templin, ira: 


E. Mission, 
M. E. Mission, 
Mission, Mut- 
Lila H., M. E. Mission, 

Muttra, 5 Oa 28 
Tuck, Ernest E., 150 Fifth Ave., 


York City. 
Tuck, Mrs. Helen G., 


New York City. 


New 
150 TV ifth Ave., 


SOUTH INDIA 
(Add to each field address, India.) 


Buttrick, John B., Richmond ‘Town, 
Bangalore. 

Buttrick, Mrs. Mary P., Richmond Town, 
Bangalore. 


Camp, Cecil L., Raichur. 

Camp, Mrs. Alice H. (nurse), Raichur. 
Coates, Alvin B., Gokak Falls. 

Coates, Mrs. Olive B., Gokak Falls. 
Dibble, Paul G., 150 "Fifth Avejo Ne 
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7Gabel, ates E., 150 Fifth Ave., New 


Mrs. Alice H., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


Gray, Walter G., Bangalore. 

Gray, Mrs. Florence H., Bangalore. 

Harris, Mrs. Alice B., 150 Vifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Hilmer, Henry F., 
Madras. 

Hilmer, Mrs. Matilda H., Methodist Pub. 
House, Madras. 

Kingham, James J., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Kingham, Mrs. Grace W., 
Ave., New York City. 
Lipp, Charles ¥., Gulbarga, Deccan. 
Lipp, Mrs. Clara. E., Gulbarga, Deccan. 

May, Russel J., Belgaum. 

May, Mrs. Emma C., Belgaum. 

Olson, Zenas A., 150 Fifth Ave., 
York City. 

Olson, Mrs. Aetna E., 150 Fifth Ave., 


Methodist Pub, House, 


150 Fifth 


New 


City. New York City. 
Dibble, Mrs. Marie L. B. (R:N.), 150 Seamands, Harl A., Kolar Town. 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. Seamands, Mrs. Yvonne S., Kolar Town. 
IV. AFRICA 


ANGOLA 


(Add to each field address, Angola, Africa, 
except as otherwise noted.) 


Edling, Eddie E., Quessua, Malanje. 
wig tr Ps Mrs. Leila ¢. (nurse), Quessua, 
a 

Gibbs, ehh Jey Tea Ne 

Gibbs, Mrs. Clara A , Quiongua. 

Kemp, Alexander H. (M.D.), Box 9, 
Malanje. 

Kemp, Mrs. Winifred F., Box 9, Malanje. 

Kipp, Ray B., Box 68, Loanda. 

Kipp, Mrs. Lettie M., Box 68, Loanda. 

Klebsattel, August, ‘Quiongua. 

Klebsattel, Mrs. Elise S., Quiongua. 

Lindquist, Miss Maria (nurse), Dispen- 
sary, Quiongua. 

Shields, Miss Irene W., Loanda. 


Shields, Robert, Missao Americana, 
Loanda. 
Shields, Mrs. Louise B., Missao Ameri- 


cana, Loanda. 
Wengatz, John C., Malanje. 
Wengatz, Mrs. Susan T., Malanje. 
Withey, Herbert C., The Homestead, 
Camps Bay, C. P., South Africa. 
Withey, Mrs. Ruth B., The Homestead, 
Camps Bay, C. P., South Africa. 


CONGO 


(Add to each field address, Belgian Congo, 
via Cape Town, Africa.) 

Berry, Mrs. Priscilla McC. (nurse), Ka- 
bongo, Lomani Dist. 

Brastrup, John EH., Elisabethville. 

Brinton, Thomas B., Sandoa. 

Brinton, Mrs. Anna L., Sandoa. 

Everett, Edward I., Elisabethville. 

Everett, Mrs. Stella S., Elisabethville. 

Everett, Miss Helen N., Kapanga, 
Katanga. 

Guptill, Roger S., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. : 


Guptill, Mrs. Constance S., 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City 
Hartzler, Coleman C., BoE 108, Elisabeth- 


ville. 
Hartzler, Mrs. Lucinda P., Box 108, 
Elisabethville. 


Jensen, Miss C. Marie (nurse), Kapanga, 
Katanga. 

spiien rea Victor D., Box 108, Elisabeth- 
ville. 


Longfield, Mrs. Marguerite Landon, 
Box 108, Llisabethville. 

Piper, Arthur L. (M.D.), Kapanga, 
Katanga. 

roe. Ag Maude G., Kapanga, Ka- 
shields, oa E., 150 Fifth Ave., 
N. 


ity 

Shivlds; Mrs. Mildred L., 150 Fifth Ave., 
N.. Vasi City. 

jSmalley, Ray L., 150 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

Smalley, Mrs. Ruth H., 150 Fifth Ave., 
IN; XM . City. 

Smyres, Roy S., 150 Fifth Ave., 


York City. 
Smyres, Mrs. Esther Montgomery, 

150 VWifth Ave., New York City. 
Springer, John M., Likasi. 


Springer, Mrs. Helen R., Likasi. 


LIBERIA 


(Add to each field address, Liberia, 
Africa.) 


Embree, Bao L., 150 Fifth Ave., 
NG Xe Cit 


y. 
Embree, aig mare Johnston, 150 Vifth 
Ave., N. Y. iy: 
Hall, Miss Anna Carre way, Mission. 
+Harley, George W. (M.D.), Monrovia. 
Harley, Mirs. winifred J., Monrovia. 
yHenry, Cyril H., 150 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
City. 


Hooke, Miss Hattie A. T., Monrovia. 
Miller, Henry T., Nana Kru Mission, via 
Sinoe. 


New 
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Miller, Mrs. Kate Wood, Nana Kru Mis- 


sion, via Sinoe. 

Price, Irederick A., Ilarper, Cape Pal- 
mas. 

Price, Mrs. Luna J., Harper, Cape Pal- 
mas. 

Williams, Walter B., 150 Fifth Ave., 
Nee Nen@iGys 4. y 
Williams, Mrs. Maude W., 150 Fifth 

Ave., N. Y. City. 
RHODESIA 
(Add to each field address, Rhodesia, 
Africa.) 
Bjorklund, Miss BPllen E. (nurse), Old 


Umtali. “gee 
eee Wilfred, 150 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Cit 

duvee John R., 150 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
City. 

Gates, Mrs. Harriott L., 150 Fifth Ave., 
INSEYS S City. 

Gates, Robert C., Old Umtali. 

Gates, Mrs. Mildred C., Old Umtali. 

Hansson, Miss Ruth E. (R.N.), Old 
Umtali. 


James, Henry I., Mrewa. 
James, Mrs. Edith M., Mrewa. 


Mauger, Frank G., Old Umtali. 

Mauger, Mrs. Thelma G., Old Umtali. 

~Montgomery, Stanley R. (M.D.), 150 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Montgomery, Mrs. Janet Hyslop, 150 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Mullikin, Miss Pearl, Mrewa. 


Murphree, Marshall J., Old Umtali. 

Murphree, Mrs. Azalia N., Old Umtali. 

O’Farrell, Thomas A., Nyadiri. 

O'Farrell, Mrs. Josephine B., eee 

Beene George A., 150 Fifth "Ave., N. 
ity 
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Roberts, Mrs. Bertha I*., 150 Fifth Ave., 
ING OY Cliys 

ySells, Ernest L., Old Umtali. 

Sells, Mrs. Olga’ E., Old Umtali. 

Taylor, H. Erne, Mutambara. 

Taylor, Mrs. Mae P., Mutambara. 


Wagner, Rush F., Ola Unmtali. 


SOUTHEAST AFRICA 


(Add to each field address, Portuguese 
East Africa, except Transvaal.) 
Gillet, Ira E., Box 45, Inhambane. 
Gillet, Mrs. Edith C., Box 45, Inhambane 
Harkness, Kenneth McK., Tavane, Man- 


jacase. 

Harkness, Mrs. Marguerite S., Tavane, 
Manjacase. 

Keys, Pliny W., Box 45, Inhambane. 

Keys, Mrs. Clara E., Box 45, Inhambane. 

Longworth, Mrs. Alice BE. (R.N.),~ Ta- 
vane, Manjacase. 

Persson, Josef A., Box 75, Cleveland, 
Transvaal. 


Persson, Mrs. Henny R. (nurse), Box 75, 
Cleveland, Transvaal. 

Pointer, James D., Box 41, Inhambane. 

Pointer, Mrs. Marvyn MeN., Box 41, 
Inhambane, 

Rea, Julian S., Box 45, Inhambane. 

Rea, Mrs. Mary Porter, Box 45, Inham- 


bane. 

yStauffacher, Charles J. (M.D.), Box 41, 
Inhambane. 

Stauffacher, Mrs. Grace B., Box 41, In- 
hambane. 

Terril, William C., 837 Saint Amant St., 


Johannesburg, Transvaal. 


V. LATIN AMERICA 


MEXICO 
(Add to each field address, Mexico.) 


Heuser, J P, Apartado 115, Bis, Mexico, 
a> ae 
Hauser, Mrs. Gold C., Apartado 115, 


Bis, ‘Mexico, D. F. 
+Smith; Matthew D., Apartado 55, Puebla. 
Smith, Mrs. Loretta S., Apartado 55, 
Puebla. 


CENTRAL AMERICA 
(Panama and Costa Rica.) 


Fiske, Louis M., Apartado 1169, San 
Jose, Costa Rica. 
Fiske, Mrs. Marion E., Apartado 1169, 


San Jose, Costa Rica. 

Keyser, Miss Elsie deh OF - Box 2007, 
Ancon, Canal Zone, Panama. 

List, Miss Clara, P. Oz Box, 108, Ancon, 
Canal Zone, Panama. 

Marshall, Raymond E., Box 2007, Ancon, 
Canal "Zone, Panama. 


TOMen, Walter, 150 Fifth Ave. N. Y. 

ity. 

Oliver, Mrs. Anna S., 150 Fifth Ave., 
Ye .Crby, 


BOLIVIA 


(Add to each field address, Bolivia.) 


7Beck, Frank §., American Inst., Casilla 
9, La Paz, 


Terril, Mrs. Jessie G., 37 St. Amant St., 
Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

Beck, Mrs. Bessie D., American Inst., 
Casilla 9, La Paz. 

jBell, Carl S., American Institute, Casilla 
9, La Paz. 

Bell, Mrs. Fannie G., American Insti- 


tute, Casilla 9, La Paz. 
Danskin. Miss Elizabeth, Casilla 118, 
Cochabamba. 
*Gholz, Walter I., American Inst. La Paz. 
Hansen, Miss Rose, Cochabamba. . 
Uerrick, John S., Cajon 9, American In- 
stitute, La Paz. 

Herrick, "Mrs. Hazel B., Cajon 9, Ameri- 
can Institute, La Paz. 

Herschel, Miss Gladys I., American Inst., 
Casilla 9, aa Paz. 

re Burt T , Casilla 175, Cochabam- 


Hedges Mrs. Ruth D., Casilla 175, 
Cochabamba. 

McCray, Miss Hazel, Casilla 175, Cocha- 
bamba. 

ee Alvo O., American Institute, La 
Paz, 

Martin, Mrs. Alice Slemons, American 


Institute, La Paz. 

Maxwell, Miss Ruth, American Insti- 
tute, La Paz. 

Perry, Miss Julia, Cochabamba. 

Rusby, Miss Helen B., American Inst., 
Casilla 9, La Paz. 

Smith, James N., Jr., Casilla 175, Cocha- 
bamba. 
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Smith, Mrs. Ruth L., Casilla 175, Cocha- 
amba. 


+Smith, Stephen P., 150 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
City: 


CHILE 


(Add to each field address, Chile.) 


Beyer, Miss Ruth D., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


*Bullock, Dilman §., El Vergel, Angol. 

Bullock, Mrs. Katrina, El Vergel, Angol. 

Callahan, Claude Cn English College, 
Iquique. 

Callahan, Mrs. Belle B., English College, 
Iquique. 

Chinart, Walter D., Casilla 89, Concep- 
cion. 

Carhart, Mrs. Ethel S., Casilla 89, Con- 
cepcion. 

Cutting, Miss Helen F., 150 Fifth Ave., 
IN. YX City: 

Depew, Miss Florence A., English Col- 
lege, Iquique. 

Dukehart, Miss Eleanor G., 150 Fifth 
Ave., N.Y. City. 

Francis, Miss Elizabeth D., 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 


+Gibson, Vernon C., 150 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

ity. 

Gibson: Mrs. Marjorie S., 150 Fifth Ave., 
Ye, Citys 

Goadin Miss Myrtle, Concepcion. 


yGraves, Samuel R., WDnglish College, 
Tquique. 

Hartzell, Corwin F., Casilla 250, Con- 
cepcion. 

Hartzell, Mrs. Laura K., Casilla 250, 
Conception. 

Hauser, Scott P., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Hauser, Mrs. Lora C., 150 Fifth Ave., 


New York City. 


Hofer, Theodore K., English College, 
Tquique. 

jHollister, Paul B., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York ‘City? 

Hollister. Mrs. Laura ca 150 Vifth 
Ave.. New York Cit 

Hull, Miss Olive I., 150 Bifth Ave., N. ¥. 
lity 

tIrle, Gnertes A., 


150 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


City. 

Irle, Mrs. Orpha C., 150 Fifth Ave., 
Newt Cit 

Leazer, 
Santiago. 

McCarroll, Miss Rubye E., Casilla 130D, 
Santiago. 

Miller, Miss Pearl B., Santiago. 

Pfiaum, William O., 150 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


City. - 

Pflaum, Mrs. Mame M., 150 Fifth Ave., 
Ne YS City: 

+Reed, Dlbert E., El Vergel, Angol. 

Reed, Mrs. Marion H., El Vergel, Angol. 


Reynolds, Miss Edith’ L., Casilla 130D, 
Santiago. 

Shelly, aties Mary, Girls’ College, Con- 
eepcio 


+shelly, William A., Casilla, 250, Concep- 

shelly, Mrs. Geneva L., 250, Conception. 

Skinner, Miss Achsah, English College, 
Iquique. 

Smith, Miss Jennie M., Casilla 130D, 
Santiago. 

Smith, LeGrand B., Iquique. 

Smith; Mrs. Mildred Faliley, Iquique. 


ity. 
Miss Lucille V., Casilla 130D, 
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Stelson, Miss Esther E., Casilla 130D, 

Santiago. 
Stuntz, Hugh C., Paseo Colon 185, 


Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
Stuntz, Mrs. Florence W., Paseo Colon 
185, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


Swaney, Mrs. Mary F., Casilla 130D, 
Santiago. 

Wesley, Arthur F., 341 Lavalle, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 

Wesley, Mrs. Grace §S., 341 Lavyalle, 


Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


EASTERN SOUTH AMERICA 


yAden, Fred, Rivadavia 6100, 
Aires, Argentina. 

Aden, Mrs. Anna P., Rivadavia 6100, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Bauman, Ernest N., 231 Calle Alem, Ju- 
nin, Argentina. 

Bauman, Mrs. Mary K., 231. Calle Alem, 
Junin, Argentina. 

Howard, George P., Corrientes 718, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Howard, Mrs. Rebecca D.. Corrientes 
718, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Liebner, Otto, clo Vassil Ziapkoff, Ra- 
kovsky St. 90, Sota Bulgaria. 


Buenos 


Liebner, Mrs. Frances B ., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Maddock, S. Paul, Rivadavia 6100, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Subs Karl M., 150 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
City. 

Smith, Mrs. Bessie A., 150 Fifth Ave., 
INS Yan Chive 

Stockwell, B. Foster, Jose Bonifacio 
1356, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Stockwell, Mrs. Vera L., Jose Bonifacio 


1356, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Truscott, Basil R., Alem 52. Lomas de 
Zamora, Argentina. 

Truscott, Mrs. Annie F., Alem 52, Lomas 
de Zamora, Argentina. 

Truscott. Thomas A., Calle San Jose 
1466, Montivideo, Uruguay. 

Truscott, Mrs. Caroline J.. Calle San 
Jose 1466. Montevideo, Uruguay. 


NORTH ANDES 
(Add to each field address, Peru.) 


Brewster, Clyde W., 150 Fifth Ave., 
IN, Ys (City. ’ 
Brewster, Mrs. Mildred M., 150 Fifth 


Ave., N. Y. City. 

Collins, Miss Mary E. (dietitian), Apar- 
tado 416, Callao. 

Earle, Miss Ruth B&. (R.N.), British- 
American Hospital, Callao. 

Goddard, Miss Nelle B. (R.N.), British- 
American Hospital, Callao. 

Hassels, Miss Anna (R. N.), 150 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. City. 

Herbst, Miss Nelle (Dietitian), 
416, Callao. 

Johnson, Miss Serena (contract), British- 


Apartado 


American Hospital, Callao. 

7Kinch, Francis M. (contract), 150 Fifth 
AVES IONE pa LLY. 

Kinch, Mrs. Carrie A., 150 Fifth Ave., 
Nee City. 

Kutz, Miss Semeramis, C. (R.N.), 150 


Vifth Ave., N. Y. City 
+MacCornack, ‘Donald M.. ‘(M.D.), British- 
American Hospital, Casilla 46, Callao. 
+MacCornack, HBugene A. (M.D.), Casilla 
46, Callao. 
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MacCornack, Mrs. Harriet H. (R.N.), 
Casilla 46, Callao. 
Martin, Alvo O, Apartado 1238, Callao. 


Martin, Mrs. Alice S., Apartado 1238, 
Callao. 

Pease, Miss Hazel I. (R.N.), 150 Fifth 
Ave., N.. Y. City. 

Rader, Marvin A., Apartado 1386, Lima. 

Rader, Mrs. Jean H., Apartado 1386, 


Lima. 
Read, Miss Elsie A. (R.N.), British 


American Hospital, Casilla 46, Callao. 


VI. EUROPE AND 


BALTIC AND SLAVIC 
Simons, George A., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
BULGARIA 
(Add to each field address, Bulgaria.) 


Count, Mrs. Viette T., Ulitza Gladstone 
60, Sofia, Bulgaria. 

Loeppert, Theodore A., clo Vassil Ziap- 
koff, Rakovsky St. 90, Sofia. 


FRANCE 


(Add to each field address, France.) 


Townsend, Jacob D., 79 Rue Denfert 
Rochereau, Paris. 
Wadsworth, Julian S., Chateau Thierry. 


Wadsworth, Mrs. Maie S., Chateau 
Thierry. 
Wolfe, Miss Ruth §S., Poissy. 
GERMANY 
(Add to each field address, Germany.) 


Luering, Henry L. E., Ginnheimer Land- 
strasse 176, Frankfort-on-Main. 

Luering, Mrs. Violet B., Ginnheimer 
Landstrasse 176, Frankfort-on-Main. 


NORTH AFRICA 


(Add to each field address, North Africa.) 


Blackmore, Josiah T. C., Fort National, 
Kabylia. 
Blackmore, Mrs. Clarisse L. I., Fort Na- 


tional, Kabylia. 

*Douglas, HDlmer H., 40 Ave., Bienfait, 
Constantine, Algeria. 

Frease, Edwin F., Villa des Tourelles, 
El Biar, Algiers. 

Frease, Mrs. Ella B., Villa des Tourelles, 
El Biar, Algiers. 
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Snell, Clarence R., Apartado 1438, Callao, 
Snell, Mrs. Ida M., Apartado 1438, Callao. 
Teeter, Mrs. Elizabeth R. (R.N.), Casilla 
46, Callao. 
yWhitehead, Irving, Apartado 44, 


eayo. 
Whitehead, Mrs. Virginia B., Apartado 
44, Huancayo. 


Huan- 


Yoder, Howard W., Apartado 44, 
Huaneayo. 
Yoder, Mrs. Helen P., Apartado 44, 
Huancayo. 


NORTH AFRICA 


Kellar, Frederick J., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


Kellar, Mrs. Lillian G., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 
150 Fifth Ave., 


yKelly, C. Guyer, 
York City. 

Kelly, Mrs. Eleanor A., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Kiser, Stephen L., Boite 618, Tunis. 

_ Kiser, Mrs. Karen H. (nurse), Boite 613, 
Tunis. 

Lindsay, Norman W., Villa Belden, El 
Bair, Algiers. 

Lindsay, Mrs. Ruby L., Villa Belden, EI 
Bair, Algiers. 

Lochhead, James L., 40 Ave. Bienfait, 
Constantine, Algeria. 

40 Ave. 
Algeria. 


Lochhead, Mrs. Margaret B., 
Lochhead, Miss Marjorie R., Sousse. 


New 


Bienfait, Constantine, 


Lochhead, Miss Rhoda M. J. (M.D.), 
Sousse. 

7+McGuftin, Lawrence, 150 Fifth Ave., 
Nee Clby, 

Robb, James, M. E. Mission, Constantine, 
Algeria, 

Robb, Mrs. Clara M., M. 3H. Mission, 
Constantine, Algeria. 


Smith, Percy, 40 Avenue Bienfait, Con- 
stantine, Algeria. 

Smith, Mrs. Sarah B., 40 Avenue Bien- 
fait, Constantine, Algeria. 


MADEIRA ISLANDS 


(Add to each field address, Madeira 
Islands.) 
Duarte, Benjamin R., Rua de Estocado, 
Machico, 


Duarte, Mrs. Marie C., Rua de Hstocado, 
Machico. 





RETIRED MISSIONARIES OF THE BOARD 


A 


Allen, Elma Wines (Mrs. F. C.), 1896- 
1906, Chile; 1914-1924, Central Amer- 
ica, 53823 Pitt St., New Orleans, La. 

Armand, Bertha K. (Mrs. S. H.), 1910- 
iat Philippine Islands, Butlerville, 
nd. 


Arms, Goodsil F., 1888-1927, Chile, Tar- 
pon Springs, Fla. 

Arms, Ida T. (Mrs. G. F.), 1888-1927, 
Chile, Tarpon Springs, Fla. 


Ashe, William W. (M.D.), 1894-1926, 
India, 180 W. William St., Delaware, 
Ohio. 

Ashe, Christine Christensen (Mrs. W. 
W.), 1894-1926, India, 780 W. William 
St., Delaware, Ohio. 


B 


Baker, Rachel S. (Mrs. A. H.), 1888- 
ee South India, Box 42, Lakewood, 


aN, t 
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Batstone, Alice N. (Mrs. W. H. L.), 1902- 
1913, South India, 423 Carlton Road, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

Baughman, Mabel H. (Mrs. B. J.), 1907- 
1921, Malaya, Box 1020, Henderson- 
ville, aN etre 

Beal, Bessie R. (Mrs. W. D.), 1904-1915, 
North India. 82 West Central Ave., 
Delaware, Ohio. 

Beebe, Rose Lobenstine (Mrs. R. C.), 
1900-1923, Central China, Bankers’ 
Trust Co., 501 Fifth Avenue, N. 
City. 

Bishop, Charles, 1879-1926, Japan 10, 
Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, Japan. 

Bishop, Jennie B. (Mrs. C.), 1880-1926, 


Japan, 10 Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, 
Japan. 

Bishop, Nellie D. (Mrs. H. F.), 1904- 
1910, Bombay, 814 W. Johnson St., 
Madison, Wis. 

Brown, Frederick, 1886-1914, North 
China, ‘Cathay,’ Woodcrest Road, 


Purley, England. 

Brown, ‘Agnes B. (Mrs. Frederick), 1886- 
1914, North China, ‘‘Cathay,’’ Wood- 
crest Road, Purley, England. 

Brown, Grow S&S., 1905-1917, Foochow, 
Costa Mesa, Cal. 

Brown, Emma C. (Mrs. G. S.), 1904- 
1917, Foochow, Costa Mesa, Cal. 

Bruere, Carrie P. (Mrs. W. W.), 1886- 
1906, Bombay, care of Mrs. F. H. 
coat 53 Jerome St., Brooklyn, 


Bruere, Elizabeth N. (Mrs. W. B.), 1921- 

1923, Bombay, Pacific Palisades, Cal. 

Buchanan, Hmily HB. (Mrs. C. §.), 1897- 

1922, Malaya and Netherlands Indies, 

ath South Washington St., Delaware, 
oO. 

Buchwalter, Elizabeth McNiel (Mrs. A. 
L.), 1887-1916, East Central Africa, 
4690 Tompkins Ave., Oakland, Cal. 

Buck, Carrie M. (Mrs. P. M.), 1872-1922, 
North India, Wildwood, Mussoorie, 
India. 

Bunker, Dalzell A., 1895-1926, Korea, 
4884 Marlboro St., San Diego, Cal. 

Bunker, Annie Ellers (Mrs. D. A.) 
(R.N.), 1895-1921, Korea, 4884 Marl- 
boro St., San Diego, Cal. 

Byers, William P., 1887-1928, Bengal, 
187 Birmingham St., Stratford, On- 
tario, Canada. 

Byers. Charlotte F. 
1928 Bengal, 187 Birmingham St., 
Stratford, Ontario, Canada. 

Byork, John, 1898-1921, Bengal, 701 
Cook St., Saint Paul, Minn. 

Byork, Anna W.. (Mrs. John), 1898-1921, 
Bengal, 701 Cook St., Saint Paul, 
Minn. 


Cc 


Cady, Hattie Y. (Mrs. H. O.), 1894-1905, 
West China, 2025 Sherman Ave., 
Evanston, Ill. 

Campbell, Buel O., 1893-1927, Chile and 
Mexico, Arizona Mission, Tucson, 
Arizona, 

Campbell, Myrta K. (Mrs. B. O.), Chile 
and Mexico, Arizona Mission, Tucson, 
Arizona. 

Chaney, Ida F. (Mrs. J. W.), 1918-1921, 


(Mrs. W. P.), 1889-: 
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calle, 1186 Borthwick St., Portland, 


re. 

Chew, Flora W. (Mrs. B. J.), 1899-1902, 
North India, 3304 Euclid Blvd., Wes- 
leyville, Pa. 

Clancy, Charlotte F. (Mrs. W. R.), 1892- 
1929, Northwest India, 1202 Jackson 
St., Albion, Mich. 

Clancy, Ella P. (Mrs. D. C.), 1898-1915, 
Northwest India, 509 Twelfth St., 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Canada. 

Clark, Felicia B. (Mrs. N. W.), 1889- 
1918, Italy, The Brookman, 189 No. 
Marengo Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 

Clarke, William H. L., 1884-1927, India, 
Bowen Manse, Apollo Bunder, Bom- 
bay, India. 

Clarke. Bertha Miles (Mrs. W. E. L.), 
1888-1927, India, Bowen Manse, Apollo 
Bunder, Bombay, India. 

Cleveland, M. Ella T. (Mrs. J. G.), 1887- 
1903, Japan, Box 512, Martinez, Cal. 

Compton, Harry, 1883- 1919, South Amer- 


ee 105 Montrose Ave., Delaware, 

io. 

Compton, Rebecca M. (Mrs. H.), 18838- 
1919, South America, 105 Montrose 
‘Ave., Delaware, Ohio 

Cooksey, Joseph J., 1911-1925, North 


Africa, 12 The Paragon, Blackheath, 
London, 8S. BE. 3, England. 

Cooksey, Mary Coles (Mrs. J. J.), 1911- 
1925, North Africa, 12 The Paragon, 
Blackheath, London, 8S. BH. 3, England. 

Craver, Laura G. (Mrs. S. P.), 1876- 
1920, Mexico and South America, 205 
North Adams St., Mount Pleasant, 


cuban, Ruth C. (Mrs. J.), 1897-1916, 
North India, 7 Marshall Ave., Brid- 
lington, Yorkshire, England. 

Curnow, James: O., 1895-1919, West 
China, 3 Grosvenor Gardens, Muswell 
Hill, London, England. 

Curnow, Mary HB. (Mrs. J. O.), 1895- 
1919, West China, 3 Grosvenor Gar- 
ee Muswell Hill., London, Eng- 
and. 


D 


Davis, Maria B. (Mrs. G. R.), 1872-1919, 
North China, Einaston, Ohio 

Davis, Mary C. (Mrs. iG), 1876- 1920, 
South iia: 3800 Ww. “107th St., New 
York City. 

Davison, Florence B. (Mrs. C. S.), 1905- 
1920, Japan, 5309 Aldama St., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Denning, John Os 1890-1925, India, 150 
Fifth Ave., N. City. 

Denning, feat B. (Mrs. J. O.), 1890- 
1925, India, 150 Fifth Ave., N. Y, City. 
Denyes, John R., 1898- 1921, “Malaya, 

Lawrence College, Appleton, 

Denyes, Mary O. (Mrs. J. R.), 1808. 1921, 

Malaya, Lawrence College, Appleton, 


Wis. 

Dodson, William P., 1885-1915, West 
Central Africa, 445 Sacramento St., 
Pasadena, Cal. 

Dodson, Catherine M. (Mrs. W. P.), 
1898- 1915, West Central Africa, 445 
Sacramento St., Pasadena, Cal. 

Drees, Mary C. (Mrs. GC. W.), 1877-1924, 
Mexico, Porto Rico, and Wastern 
South America, 410 Calle Caseros, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, ey 
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Fisher, Miss Alice H., 1893-1918, South 
America, 50 Cadbury St., Pottsville, 
Pa. 

Fleming, Lily H. (Mrs. R. P.), 1899- 
1927, Northwest India, Mission Sani- 
tarium, Naini Tal, India. 

Fulkerson, Epperson R., 1887-1910, 
Japan, 907 South Third St., Canon 
City, Colo. (On detached service with 
the Board.) 

Fulkerson, Anna S. (Mrs. E. R.), 1905- 
1910, Japan. 907 South Third St., 
Canon City, Colo. 


G 
Garden, Joseph H., 1884-1928, South 
India, 105 Water St., Stratford, Ont., 
Can. 


Garden, Frances B. (Mrs. J. H.), 1884- 
1928, 105 Water St., Stratford, Ont., 


Can. 

Greeley. Eddy H., 1889-1928, Rhodesia, 
Old Umtali, Rhodesia, Africa. 

Greenman, Almon W., Mexico, Italy, and 
South America, 1880-1924, 1906 Or- 
rington Ave., Evanston, IIl. 

Greenman, Marinda Gammon (Mrs. A. 
W.), Mexico, Italy, and South Amer- 
ica, 1880-1924, 1906 Orrington Ave., 
Evanston, III. 

Guthrie, Adelina G. (Mrs. F. L.), 1900, 
Hinghwa, China, 4535 7th Ave., N. 
W., Seattle, Wash. 


H 


Hall, Christina W. (Mrs. O. F.), 1901- 
1908, Central China, Dundas, Minn. 

Hammon, Miss Annie, 1914-1922, North 
Africa, 16 Rue Khalona, Tunis, North 
Africa. 

Harnden, Miss Florence W., 1915-1922, 
North Africa, 3 Rue des Chenes, La 
Servette, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Harrington, Mary S. (Mrs. J. C. F.), 
1895-1908 and 1915-1925, Chile, 1328 
No. Commerce St., Stockton, Cal. 

Hart, Caroline M. (Mrs. B®. H.), 1904- 
1913, Central China, 349 BE. State St., 
Jacksonville, Ill. 

jHerman, Ernest F., 1899-1922, Chile, 
Box 17, Pacific Beach, Cal. 

Herman, Clementine G. (Mrs. E. F.), 
1899-1922, Chile, Box 17, Pacific 
Beach, Cal. 

Hewes, George C., 1891-1916, North In- 
Ce 403 Chestnut St., Haddonfield, 


Hewes, Annie B. (Mrs. G. C.), 1894- 
1916, North India, 403 Chestnut St., 


Haddonfield, N. J. 

epee William T., 1882-1929, Shan- 
ung. 

Hollister, William H., 1888-1921, Hyder- 
abad, 163 North Sandusky St., Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 

Hollister, Emma H. (Mrs. W. H.), 1888- 
1921, Hyderabad, 163 North Sandusky 
St., Delaware, Ohio. 

Tiopkins, Nehemiah §S., 220 Clarendon 
St., Boston, Mass. 

Huddleston, Oscar, 1906-1921, Philippine 
Islands, Box 95, Wellington, Colo. 
Huddleston, Leona L. (Mrs. ©.), 1906- 
1921, Philippine Islands, Box 95, 

Wellington, Colo, 


[1928 


J 


Jackson, Helen M. (Mrs. H.), 1868-1902, 
Bengal, Edgemere Drive and Staffa 
St., West Allenhurst, N. J. 

Johnson, Clara Richardson (Mrs. H. B.), 


1887-1904, Japan, 2504 Etna St., 
Berkeley, Cal. 
K 
Kent, Florence Van D. (Mrs. BE. M.), 
1910-1918, West China, 784 Dubois 
St., Elmira, N. Y. 
King. William l., 1888-1928, South 


India, 150 W. Mariposa St., Altadena, 


Cal. 
King, Sara H. (Mrs. W. L.), 1888-1928, 
South India, 150 Mariposa St., Alta- 


dena, Cal. 
Kupfer, Lydia K. (Mrs. C. F.), 1881- 
1918, China, 1560 Avenue Joffre, 


Shanghai, China. 


L 


Lawson, Hllen H. (Mrs. J. C.), 1881- 
1917, North India, Concord, Contra 
Costa Co., Cal. 

Lawyer, Franklin P., 1906-1915, Mexico, 
1193 West 35th St., Los Angeles. Cal. 

Lewis, Spencer, 1881-1929, Chengtu W. 
China, M. E. Mission, Chengtu, China. 

Lewis, Wsther B. (Mrs. S.), 1881-1929, 
Chengtu W. China, M. BE. Mission, 
Chengtu, China. 


Linzell, Phila K. (Mrs. L. E.), 296 
Brighton Road, Clintonville, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


Long, Miss Estella C. (M.D.). 1900-1922, 
Hastern South America, 311 Grismer 
Ave., Burbank, Cal. 

Long, Flora S. (Mrs. C. S.), 1880-1890, 
Japan, 237 Prospect St., South Orange, 


Longden, Wilbur C., 1883-1915, Central 
China, 513 North Broadway, Water- 
town, S. Dak. 

Longden, Gertrude K. (Mrs. W. C.), 
1883-1915, Central China, 513 North 
Broadway, Watertown, S. Dak. 

Lyon, James, 1879-1924, India, Gomoh, 
Bihar. 

Lyon, MrYrs. James, 1920-1924, India, 
Gomoh,. Bihar 


M 


McNabb, Sarah C. (Mrs. R. L.), 1892- 
beg itches $21 Sherman Ave., Evans- 
on,. a 

Mansell, Florence A. (Mrs. W. A.), 1888- 
1913, North India, Budaun, India. 

Marsh, Evelyn P. (Mrs. B. H.), 1898, 
Foochow, 307 West Seventh St., Ster- 
ling, Ill. 

Mead, Samuel J., 1886-1909, West Af- 
rica, 323 Date Ave., West Alhambra, 


Cal. 

Mead, Ardella K. (Mrs. S. J.), 1886- 
1909, West Africa, 323 Date Ave., 
West Alhambra, Cal. 

Meik, James P., 1881-1922, Bengal, 917 
Chicago Ave., Oak Park, IIl. 

Meik, Isabella Y. (Mrs. J. P.), 1886- 
1922, Bengal, 917 Chicago Ave., Oak 
Park, Ill, 


1928] 


Meyer, Miss Ida M. (R.N.), 1920-1924, 
Chile, Apt. 108, 4483 Greenwood Ave., 


Chicago, Ill. 
Miller, William §S., 1886-1923, Liberia 


and Angola, 710 ‘Cumberland’ St., Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Miner, George S., 1891-1924, Foochow, 
R. 7, Box 465, Houston, Texas. 

Moore, William ‘A, 1880- 1918, South In- 
dia, 129 Union ‘Ave., Old Orchard, Me. 

Moore, Laura W. (Mrs. Wie2An) 1884- 
1918, South India, 129 Union Ave., 
Old Orchard, Me. 


N 


Neeld, Emma A. (Mrs. F. L.), 1881-1913, 
North India, 272 Steele Road, R. F. D. 
Noe 45 Hartford, Conn. 

Nelson, Justus H., Brazil, 825 Skidmore 
St., Portland, Oregon. 

Nelson, Fannie Capen (Mrs. J. H.), Bra- 
zil, 825 Skidmore St., Portland, Ore. 
Nind, George B., 1900-1924, Madeira 
Islands, 161 Middlesex Ave., Medford, 

Boston 55, Mass. 

Nind, Mary G. (Mrs. G. B), 1907-1924, 
Madeira Islands, 161 Middlesex Ave., 
Medford, Boston 55, Mass. 


Oo 
Ogata, Sennosuki, 1885-1926, Japan, 
Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, Japan. 
Ogata, Fuki Kanno (Mrs. S.), 1886- 
1926, Japan, Tokyo, Japan. 
Ohlinger, Bertha S. (Mrs. F.), 1876- 


1909, China and Korea, American Con- 
sulate, Stock in Wisenplatz, Wein I, 
Oesterreich, Austria. 


i aes 


Park, Wilhelmina J. (Mrs. G. W.), 1880- 
1922, Bombay, care Mrs. K. Hennian, 
140 McLennan Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Parker, Lucy M. (Mrs. A. C.), 1906- 1909, 

Bombay, Godhra, Panch Mahals, India. 

Ports, Charles W., 1900-1920, Chile and 

Panama, 1020 Seventh St., Douglas, 
Arizona. 

Ports, Rosa P.. (Mrs. C. W.), 1909-1920, 


Panama, 1020 Seventh St., Douglas, 
Arizona. 
Purdon, John C., Avenue du _ Pare, 


Thonon-les-Bains (HauteSavoie), 
France. 

Purdon, Mrs. Catherine G., Avenue du 
Pare, Thonon-les-Bains (Haute-Savoie), 
France. 


R 


Reeder, John L. 1899-1924, Chile, 1727 
Lyndon St., South Pasadena, Cal. 
Reeder, Marion M. (Mrs. J. L.), 1892- 
1924, Chile, 1727 Lyndon St., South 

Pasadena, Cal. 
(Mrs: EE.) 


Richards, Mary McC. 
1903-1911, Kast Central Africa, 270 
Hast College St., Oberlin, Ohio. 

Robertson, Friederika S. (Mrs. J. B.). 
1898-1927, Liberia, 363 Westervelt 
Ave., New Brighton, Sos AwNee X. 

Robertson, John T., 1888- 1928, North- 
west India, eare of Thomas Cook and 
Son, Berkeley St., London, W. r 
England. 
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Robertson, Amelia H. (Mrs. J. T.), 1888- 
1928, Northwest India, care of Thomas 
Cook and Son, Berkeley St., London, 
WwW i, England. 

Robinson, William T., 1880-1922, South 
America, San Geronomo, Cal. 

Rockey, Mary Hadsell (Mrs. N. L.), 
1884-1924, North India, care of Mrs. 
Helen R. Kane, 239 Hast 17th St., 
New York City. 

Ross, Pearl T. (Mrs. S. J.), 1918-1921, 
Liberia. 4248 West Belle Place, Saint 
Louis, Mo. 

Ross de Souza, Maude G. (Mrs. C. W.), 
1911-1919, South India, 7 Langford 


Sige Langford Town, Bangalore, In- 
ia 


SS 

Salmans, Levi B. (M.D.), 1885-1927 
Mexico, Apartado 51, Guanajuato, Mex- 
ico. . 

Scharer, Charles W., 1904-1928, South* 
pale Route 2, Box 241, Long Beach, 
al. 

Scharer, Elizabeth H. (Mrs. C. W.), 


1904-1928, South India, Route 2, Box 
241, Long Beach, Cal. 

Schilling, Elizabeth B. (Mrs. G. J.), 
1893-1920, India and South America, 
805 Clairmont Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Schou, Louise E. (Mrs. K. J.), 1878- 
1911, Denmark, Thorsgade 40, Odense, 
Denmark. 

Schwartz. Lola R. (Mrs. H. W.), 1884- 
1918, Japan, 1419 Whittier St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Scott, Emma M. (Mrs. J. E.), 1877-1906, 
North India, 1312 Purdy Ave. 
Moundsville, W. Va. 

Shellabear, William G., 1890-1921, Ma- 
laya, 20 Whitman Ave., West Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Shellabear, E. Naomi Ruth (Mrs. W. G.), 
20 Whitman Ave., West Hartford, 


Conn. 

Shuett, Mary B. (Mrs. J. W.), 1898- 
1914, West Central Africa, 1715 Aca- 
cia St., Alhambra, Cal. 

Siberts, Mary I. (Mrs. S. W.), 1876 


1908, Mexico and South America, 1781 
Holly St., Denver, Colo. 


Simpson, John A., 1899-1921, Liberia, 
621 Sixth Ave., West Palm Beach, 
Fla. 


Simpson, Mattie H.. (Mrs. J. A.), 1899- 
1921, Liberia, 621 Sixth Ave., West 


Palm Beach, Fla. 
Smart, William G., 1878-1925, Madeira 


Islands, Caixa Postal 84, Funchal, 
Madeira Islands. 
Smart, Eliza N. (Mrs. W. G.), 1878- 


1925, Madeira Islands, Caixa Postal 
84, Funchal, Madeira Islands. 

Smith, Sara O. (Mrs. L. C.), 1881-1896, 
oan 2015 Arthur Ave., Lakewood, 
Ohio. 

Smyth, Alice H. (Mrs. G. B.), 1884-1914, 
Foochow, 815 5th St., S. W., Roches- 
ter, Minn. 

Soper, Julius. 1873-1918, Japan, 1305 
North Maryland Ave., Glendale, Cal. 

Spangler, Martha T. (Mrs. J. M.), 1887- 
1908, South America, 12214 So. Clark 
Drive, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Spencer, David S., 1882- 1926, Janets 290 
Chautauqua Drive, Pasadena, Cal. 
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Spencer, Mary Pike (Mrs. D. S8.), 1882- 
1926, Japan, 290, Chautauqua Drive, 
Pasadena, Cal. 

Stephens, William H., 1880-1929, Bom- 
bay, M. E. Mission, Poona, India. 

Stephens, Anna T. (Mrs. W. H.), 1889- 
Sas Bombay, M. EB. Mission, "Poona, 
ndia 

Stevens, Minnie P. (Mrs. L.), 1890-1894, 
China, Re Re Nos 1) Borst: Perris, 


Cal, 

Stuart, Rachel A. (Mrs. G. A.), 1886- 
1911, Central China, 3455 South 
Hoover St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


7 


Taft, Marcus L., 1880-1912, North China, 
125 South Bonnie Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 

Taft, Mary W. (Mrs. M. L.), 1906-1912, 
North China, 125 South Bonnie Ave., 
Pasadena, Cal. 

Tallon, Bertha K. (Mrs. W.), 1909-1911, 
Eastern South America, Rosario, Ar- 
gentina, S. A. 

Thoburn, Ruth C. (Mrs. D. L.), 1899- 
1905, "North India, Isabella Thoburn 
College, Lucknow, India. 

Thomas, Blizabeth W. (Mrs. J. B), 1889- 
1915, India, 1131 W. 36th St., Los 
Angeles, Cal, 


Thomson, John F., 1866-1918, South 
America, Calle Junin 976, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, S. A. 

Thomson, Helen G. (Mrs. J. F.), 1866- 


1918, South America, Calle Junin 976, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, S. A. 
Tomlinson, Viola Van S. (Mrs. W. E.), 
nea Northwest India, Oriska, 
ak. 


Turner, Miriam §. (Mrs. C. J.), 1915, 
South America, 150 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
City. ¥ 


Vail, Emma Witbeck (Mrs. M. 8.), 1885- 
ey Japan, 2242 Covent) Ave., Oak- 
an 


[1928 


Verity, George W., 1891-1915, North 
ig 805 Maple St., Ft. Atkinson, 
Vis. 


Ww 


Walker, Wilbur F., 1878-1908, North 
China, 1681 So. 2nd St., Evansville, 
Indiana. 

Walley, Louise M. (Mrs. J.), 1886-1913, 
Central China, Kuling, Kiangsi, China. 

Ward, Hllen W. (Mrs. C. B.), 1879-1909, 
Central Provinces, care Dr. N. M. 
Ward, 996 Canfield West, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Wilcox, Myron C., 1881-1908, Foochow, 
es Hildebrand Ave. San Antonio, 
‘ex. 

Wilcox, Hattie C. (Mrs. M. C.), 1886- 
1908, Foochow, 1001 Hildebrand Ave., 
San Antonio, Tex. 

Wilcox, Rita K. (Mrs. B. 0.), 1912-1916, 
Malaya, Bethel Academy, Wilmore, Ky. 

Wilson, Edward E., 1894-1898, Chile, 
Box 596, Ravinia, S. Dak. 

Wilson, Mary W. (Mrs. 2B. B.), 1894- 
1898, Chile, Box 596, Ravinia, S. Dak. 

Wilson, Wilbur F., 1896- -1927, Central 
oh ee 810 Fairview Ave., Arcadia, 


Wiee, Mary R. (Mrs. W. F.), 1900- 
1927, Central China, 810 Fairview 
Ave., Arcadia, Cal. 

Withey, Amos B., 1884-1903, West Af. 
rica, 216 North Marguerita Ave., Al- 
hambra, Cal. 

Wiithey, Irene A. (Mrs. A. B.), 1884- 
1908, West Africa, 216 West Mar- 
guerita Ave., Alhambra, Cal. 

Wolfe, Grace H. (Mrs. F. F.), 1908-1925, 
North Andes, Susanna Wesley Hall, 
Albion, Mich. 

Worley, Imogene Fk. (Mrs. J. H.), 1882- 
Ate Foochow, Box 715, Saint Cloud, 

a 
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In this list the name of the missionary is followed by the year of appointment, 
the Branch under whose auspices she went out, and the Conference in which she is 


now working. 
A 
Abbott, Anna Agnes, 1901, Northwestern, 


ombay. 
Abbott, Edna May, 1915, Cincinnati, 
Lucknow. 
Abel, Edith F., 1915, Topeka, Foochow. 
Adams, Marie, 1915, Northwestern, North 


China. 

Albrecht, Helen R., 1921, Cincinnati, 
West Japan. 

Aldrich, Sylvia E., 1922, Northwestern, 
Hinghwa. 


Alexander, V. Elizabeth, 1903, Cincinnati, 
Hast Japan. 

Allen, Mabel H., 1920, Northwestern, West 
China. 


Amburn, Hmma W., 1918, Des Moines, 
Burma. 

Anderson, Dorothea, 1927, Des Moines, 
Hyderabad. 

Anderson, Mary, 1911, Philadelphia, 
North Africa. 

Anderson, Naomi, 1910, Northwestern, 
Korea 


Appenzeiler, Alice R., 1914, Philadelphia, 
orea. 
Apple, E. Blanche, 1923, Topeka, Hingh- 


wa. 

Ashbaugh, Adella M., 1908, Cincinnati, 
West Japan. 

Ashbrook, Anna, 1914, Cincinnati, North 


India. 

Atkins, Ruth J., 1921, Minneapolis, Phil- 
ippine Islands. 

Austin, Laura F., 1905, Columbia River, 
Bombay. 


Ayres, Harriet L., 1886, Cincinnati, Mex- 
ico. 


B 
1923, Des Moines, 


1916, Northwestern, 


Bacon, Nettie A., 1913, New York, Isa- 
bella Thoburn College, Lucknow. 


Badley, Mary Wsther, 1927, Cincinnati, 
Bombay. 

Bailey, Barbara M., 1919, Topeka, Hast 
Japan. 


Bair, Blanche R., 1914, Des Moines, Ko- 
rea. 

Baird, Mary, 1926, Northwestern, Mexico. 

Baker, L. Catherine, 1907, Cincinnati, 
Kiangsi (temporary Korea). 

Baldwin, Virginia B., 1927, New England, 
Burma. 


Ball, Jennie L., 1915, Northwestern, 
Northwest India. 

Barber, Emma J., 1909, Northwestern, 
Bengal. . 

Bartlett, Carrie M., 1904, Des Moines, 
Foochow, 


Bartlett, Myrth, 1923, Pacific, Foochow. 


iat agg M., 1927, Des Moines, North 

ndia. 

Bassett, Bernice C., 1919, Northwestern, 
Hast Japan. 

Bates, Grace M., 1922, Des Moines, North 


India. 

Battin, Lora I., 1920, Northwestern, 
North China. 

Beach, Lucy W., 1920, Northwestern, 


North India. 
Beale, Hlizabeth M., 


1911, Philadelphia, 
South India. 


mage Rosetta, 1914, Cincinnati, South 
ndia. 
Becker, Gertrude A., 1920, Minneapolis, 


Central Provinces. 
Bedell, Mary E., 1917, Columbia River, 
North China. 


Beesemyer, Gertrude §8., 1926, Pacific, 
Northwest India. 
Beissell, Ina Mae, 1924, Philadelphia, 


Hastern South America. 


ragga Laura H., 1929, Northwestern, 

ndia. 

Bennett, Lorraine, 1926, Northwestern, 
Burma. 

Benson, Mildred O., 1926, Columbia 
River, Rhodesia. 

Betow, Emma J. (M.D.), 1904, Cincin- 
nati, Hinghwa. 

Betz, Blanche A., 1907, Northwestern, 
Mexico 


Bjorklund, Sigrid C., 1920, New England, 
Hinghwa. 
Black, Gladys H., 1925, Pacific, Philippine 
Anna, 


Islands. 
19138, 
North Indies. 


Blackstock, 

Blackstock, Constance H., 1914, Philadel- 
phia, North India. 

Blakely, Mildred M., 1913, Topeka, Phii- 
ippine Islands. 


Northwestern, 


Blasdell, Jennie A., 1917, Cincinnati, 
Bombay. 
Block, N. Berneta (M.D.), 1927 North- 


western, Korea. 

Bobb, Mildred H., 1927, Topeka, North- 
west India. 

Bobenhouse, Laura G., 1897, Des Moines, 
Northwest India. 

Boddy, Grace, 1912, Topeka, Northwest 
ndia. 

Boeye, Katherine B., 1925, Des Moines, 
Central China. 

Boles, Lulu A., 1923, Topeka, Bengal. 

Bonafield, Julia, 1888, Cincinnati, Central 
China, 

Bording, Maren P., 1916, Northwestern, 
Philippine Islands, and 1922, Korea. 
Bortell, Pearl, 1925, Philadelphia, Hast- 

ern South America. 
Bothwell, Jean B., 1922, Topeka, Luck- 
now. 
Bye Alice, 1922, Cincinnati, Central 
na. 
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Boyles, Ko- 
rea. 


Bragg, Jessie A., 1914, Topeka, Lucknow. 


Helen E., 1926, Cincinnati, 


Brayton, Margaret, 1922, Northwestern, 
West China. 4 \ 
Brethorst, Alice B., 1906, Minneapolis, 
West China. : ; 
Brethorst, S. Marie, 1913, Minneapolis, 
West China. i k 
Brewster, Karis E., 1926, Cincinnati, 

Hinghwa. 
Bricker, Mary E., 1923, Northwestern, 


Northwest India. : 
Bridenbaugh, Jennie B., 1911, Des Moines, 
North China. 
Brown, Cora M., 1910, Topeka, Hinghwa. 
Brown, Zula F., 1911, Pacifie, Kiangsi. 


Brownlee, Charlotte, 19138, Cincinnati, 
Korea. 

Buel, Lora E., 1927, Northwestern, 
Malaya. 

Bugby, M. Marguerite, 1920, Cincinnati, 
South India. 

Bunce, Thirza E., 1908, Northwestern, 
Malaya. 


Bunger, Frances M. (R.N.), 1922, Colum- 
bia River, Indus River. 

Burdeshaw, Rhoda A., 1922, Cincinnati, 
Central China. 

Burmeister, Margaret, 1926, Minneapolis, 
East Japan. 

Buss, Helen S., 1926, Northwestern, 
Northwest India. 

Sa oes. Nellie M., 1922, Pacific, Mex- 


co. 
Butts, Ethel, 1920, Columbia River and 
New York, Korea. 


Buyers, Anna P., 1928, Philadelphia, 
Kolar. 
Byler, Gertrude M., 1927, Topeka, East 
Japan. 
SG 


Calkins, Ethel M., 1915, Topeka, North 
India. 


Caris, Clara A, 1914,- Cincinnati, West 


China. 

Carlyle, Elizabeth M., 1920, Columbia 
River, North China. 

Carpenter, Mary F., 1923, Philadelphia, 
Bengal. : 

Carr, Rachel C., 1909, Northwestern, 
Bengal. 


Carson, Anna, 1918, Northwestern, Phil- 
_ippine Islands. 
Carter, Fern, 
Gujarat. 
Cavett, Maurine E., 


1926, Des Moines, 
Burma. 
Chadwick, Freda P., 


1920, Philadelphia, 
Netherlands Indies. 
Chaftin, Mrs. Anna B., 1917, Des Moines, 


Korea. 
Bertha D., 


1928, Northwestern, 


Charles, 1912, 
Philippine Islands. 

Chase, Bertha A. (M.D.), 1928, New 
land, North Ing@ia. : ; 

Chase, Laura, 1915, New England, East 
Japan. 

Cheney, Alice, 1914, Des Moines, East 
Japan. 

Cheney, Monona L., 1918, N 

FN eas ee 

son, Elma M., 1911, Topeka, Gujarat. 

Christensen, Lydia D., 1913, Des Moines 
Indus River. : 

Church, Marie 
Korea. 


Cincinnati, 


Eng- 


orthwestern, 


E., 1915, Columbia River, 
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Claney, M. Adelaide, 1909, Pacific, North- | 
west India. 
1921, Northwestern, 


Clark, Faith A., 
Northwest India. 

Clark, Grace, 1911, Pacific, Rhodesia. 

Clausen, Minnie, 1925, Topeka, North An- 
des. 

Clinton, E. Lahuna, 1910, Des Moines, 
Central Provinces. 


Cole, Marion R., 1925, New York, Foo- 
chow. 

Collins, Irma D., 1925, Topeka, Bengal. 

Collins, Mary D., 1928, Philadelphia, 
Japan. . 

Colony, Lucile, 1922, Des Moines, Central 
Provinces. % 

Comstock, Joy E., 1928, Philadelphia, 


South India. 
Conrow, Marion L., 1922, Topeka, Korea. 
Copley, Ruth E., 1918, Topeka, Philip- 
pine Islands, and: 1925, Mexico. 


Corbett, Lila M., 1920, Northwestern, 
Malaya. ; 
Cornelison, Bernice M., 1922, Columbia 


River, Eastern South America. 
Corner, Sula Marie, 1924, Columbia 
River, Bombay. 
Couch, Helen, 1916, Philadelphia, West 
Japan. 


Cowan, Celia M., 1920, Columbia River, 
West China. 
Cox, Ruth M., 1921, Topeka, Lucknow. 


Crane, Edith M., 1904, Northwestern, 
Central China. 

Craven, Norma, 1917, Northwestern, Ma- 
ya. 

Crawford, Janette H. Topeka, 
North India. 

M., 1905, Northwestern, 

Kiangsi. : 3 

Cross, Cilicia L., 1913, Minneapolis, An- 
gola. 
Central Provinces. 

Culley, Frances E., 1924, New York, Cen- 
tral China. 


lay 
Sekt ys 
Creek, Bertha 
Crouse, Margaret D., 1906, Philadelphia, 


Curry, Olive, 1925, Philadelphia, East 
Japan. 
Curtice, Lois K., 1914, New England, 


East Japan. 
Curtis, Martha E., 1925, Topeka, Isabella 
Thoburn College, Lucknow. 


Cutler, Mary M. (M.D.), 1892, New York, 
Korea. 


D 


Dalrymple, Marion E., 1918, New Eng- 
land, Lucknow. 


Daniel, Nell M., 1897, Des Moines, East 
Japan. 


Daniels, Martha J., 1924, Philadelphia, 
Mexico. 

Daniels, Ruth N., 1920, Topeka, Central 
China. 


Danner, Ruth M., 1917, Northwestern, 
North China. 

Darby, Hawthorne (M.D.), 1925, North- 
western, Philippine Islands. 

Daubendiek, Letha I., 19238, Des Moines, 
Central Provinces. 

Davis, Grace C., 1908, Cincinnati, Luck- 
now. 

Davis, Hazel, 1919, Northwestern, Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Davis, Joan, 1902, Des Moines, Lucknow. 


Davis, Lois L., 1923, Columbia River 
West Japan. is 


1928] 


Davis, Mary Grace, 1926, Baltimore, Foo- 
chow 


Dearmont, Mrs. 
Pacific, 
Dennis, Viola B., 1919, Cincinnati, 
West China. 
1913, New York, 


Deam, Mary L., 1919, Northwestern, Phil- 
Hunter, 
Northwestern, Italy 
Decker M. Marguerite, 
North 
India. 
Denny, Etta A., 1921, Topeka, Foochow. 
Dillenbeck, Nora M., 
North China. 
1911, Pacific, Ko- 


ippine Islands. 
Ellen 1928, 
1905, 
Philippine Islands. 
Desjardins, Helen, 1918, Northwestern, 
Dillingham, Grace L., 


rea. 

Dimmitt, Marjorie A., 1920, Northwest- 
ern, Lucknow. 

Dirksen, Mechteld D., 1927, New York, 


Malaya. 

Dodd, Stella L. (M.D.), 1921, Des Moines, 
South India. 

Donahue, K. Mamie, 1926, Philadelphia, 
North Andes. 

Donohugh, Emma E., 1919, Philadelphia, 
Northwest India. 

Dove, Agnes C. W., 1920, Columbia River, 
and 1925, Philadelphia, Bombay. 


Dove. Gladys B., 1925, Topeka, North 

ndia. 

Doyle, Letah A., 1926, Topeka, North- 
west India. 

a Helen A., 1926, Des Moines, Ben- 
gal. 

Draper, Winifred F., 1911, New York, 
East Japan. 

Drescher, Mildred G., 1920, Northwest- 
ern, Bombay. 

Dunn, Agnes D. (R.N.), 1927, Pacific, 
Indus River. 

Dunn, Olive, 1921, Northwestern, North 
India. 

Dunton, Dorothy K., 1923, Cincinnati, 


North India. 


Dape, Addie C., 1917, Cincinnati, Mex- 
co. 


Dyer, Clara P., 1907, New England, North 
China. 


E 
Eaton, Mary Jane, 1917, Cincinnati, 
Italy 
Ebersole, Stella, 1921, Minneapolis, and 
Cincinnati 1926, Burma. 
Edborg, Vera M., 1923, Minneapolis, 
Netherlands Indies. 
Eddy, Mabel L., 1902, Northwestern, 
Bombay. 


Wide, Mary L., 1920, Des Moines, Yenping. 
Elliott, Bernice E., 1914, Northwestern, 


Bombay. 

Ellison, Grace F., 1912, Topeka, West 
China. 

Emery, Phebe E., 1916, Topeka, North 
India. 


Engberg, Mrs. Lila Kehm, 1926 (contract), 
Minneapolis, Bengal. 

English, Marguerite G., 1921, New Eng- 
land, Korea. 

Bno, Bula (M.D.), 1922, Des Moines, Cen- 

tral China. 

1909, 


Erbst, Wilhelmina, 
Philippine Islands. 

Ericson, Judith, 1906, Topeka, South In- 
dia. 


Minneapolis, 
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Ernsberger, Mrs. Margaret C., 1927, 
Pacific, Hyderabad. 

Estey, Ethel M., 1900, New York, Korea. 

Evans, Mary A., 1913, New England, 
Philippine Islands. 

Eveland, Ruth, 1925, Des Moines, Luck- 
now. 

Everley, Garnet M., 1924, Topeka, North- 
west India. 


iy 
Fales, Cora, 1918, Northwestern, Central 
Provinces. 
Farmer, Ida A., 1917, New York, North- 
west India. 
he ae Dora C., 1912, Cincinnati, North 


Fehr, Helen E., 1927, Cincinnati, Central 
Provinces. 
Fehr, Vera J., 1919, Cincinnati, West Ja- 


pan. 

Fernstrom, Helma J., 1925, 
Indus River. 

Ferris, Helen, 1923, Pacific, Kiangsi. 

Ferris, Phebe A. (M.D. y, 1917, Columbia 
River, Gujarat. 

oe Ruth, 1918, Columbia River, Ben- 
a 

Finlay, etre big 1920, Cincinnati, Philip- 


pine Islands. 
West 
pan. 
Flessel, Anna M., 1923, 
China 
Forsyth, Estella M., 1907, Northwestern, 
China. 


Finlay, L. Alice, 1905, Cincinnati, 
Japan 
New York, West 
Foote, Rhetta C., 1925, Northwestern, 
Malaya. 
Northwest India. 
Fosnot, Pearl B., 1921, Topeka, West 
Foster, Ina Lee, 1924, Philadelphia, East- 
ern South America. 


Northwestern, 


spd rest Mildred, 1922, Northwestern, 
taly. 
Fox, Eulalia E., 1913, Northwestern, 


Central China. 


gi 60 Ida F., 1914, Cincinnati, North 

na. 

Frazey, H. Laura, 1908, Topeka, Foo- 
chow. 

Fredericks, A. Edith, 1915, New York, 
Kiangsi. 

Frymoyer, Lucille, 1927, Des Moines, 
Mexico. 


Fuller, Edna H., 1924, Pacific, Hinghwa. 


Fuller, Marjorie A., 1920, Northwestern, 
Rhodesia. 
G 
Gabrielson, Winnie M., 1908, Topeka, 
North India. 
igi race Helen M., 1924, Cincinnati, Yen- 


ping. 

Gard, Blanche A., 1920, Topeka, Hast Ja- 
pan. 

Gaylord, Edith F., 1918, Des Moines, 
China and Korea. 

Gerrish, Ella M., 1928, New England, 
Japan. 

Gibbons, Gertrude L., 1929, New England, 
Lucknow. 

Gill, Mrs. Mary W., 1917, Northwestern, 
North India. 

Gilliland, Helen C., 1918, Pacific, Eastern 
South America. 

1896, New England, 


Gilman, Gertrude, 
North China. 

Glassburner, Mamie F’., 1904, Des Moines, 

Yenping. 
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Golisch, Anna L., 1908, Des Moines, Cen- 
tral China. ; 

Gongwer, Margaret R., 1926, Cincinnati, 
Bulgaria. 

Gonaine, Laura, 1923, Northwestern, 


North China. 
Gould, Olive L., 1921, Des Moines, Cen- 


tral Provinces. 
Graf, Martha A., 1922, Cincinnati, Foo- 


chow. 2 
Grandstrand, Pauline, 1905, Minneapolis, 


Bengal. 
Greene, Leola M., 1920, Northwestern, 
Central Provinces. 

Greene, Lily D., 1894, Northwestern, 
Northwest India. 3 
Greer, Lillian P., 1917, Topeka, North 

China. 
Gregg, Eva A., 1912, Northwestern, 


North China. 
Grennan, Elizabeth M., 1925, Northwest- 
ern, Philippine Islands. 
Griffin, Alta I., 1921, Northwestern, South 
Pansy P., 


India. 

Griffin, 1920, Philadelphia, 
North China. g 

Grove, Nelda L., 1919, Topeka, Korea. 


H 


Haberman. Margaret O., 1920, Japan, and 

_ 1926, North India, Northwestern, North 
India. 

Hadden, G. Evelyn, 1913, Pacific, North 
India. 

Hagar, Esther M., 1925, New York, East- 
ern South America. 

Hagen, Olive I., 1919, Northwestern, West 


Japan, e 
Halfpenny, M. 1914, Pacific, 


North China. 
Hall, Ada B., 1921, Cincinnati, Korea. 
Hall, Doreas, 1922, Philadelphia, Central 

Provinces. 

Hall, Mrs. Rosetta S. (M.D.), 1890, New 

York, Korea. 


Lillian, 


Halverstadt, Harriet J., 1918, Topeka, 
Foochow. 

Hammons, Mabel (M.D.), 1921, Topeka, 
Foochow. 


Hancock, Mrs. Nellie D., 1920, Baltimore, 
South India. 

Hanks, E. Gertrude, 1920, Philadelphia, 
North Andes. 

Hannah, Mary L., 1924, New England, 
Gujarat. 

Hansing, 1920, Northwestern, 
West China. — 

Harb, Mabel B., 1924, Northwestern, Ma- 
aya. 

Hardie, Eva M., 1895, Cincinnati, North 
India. 

Hardsaw, Rosa, 1922, Topeka, Lucknow. 


Harger, Gladys B., 1919, Northwestern, 
West China. 
Harris, Alice C., 1920, New England, 


North India. 

Harrod, Anna M., 
South India. 

Hartung, Lois J., 1911, Pacific, Eastern 
South America, and 1924, Mexico. 

eee Ruth M., 1923, Minneapolis, Ma- 
aya. 

Hatch, Hazel A., 1920, Topeka, Korea. 

Hawkins, Sallie C., 1921, Topeka, Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Hayes, Virginia, 1923, Cincinnati, North 
Andes. 

Haynes, E. Irene, 1906, New York, Korea. 


1919, Northwestern, 
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Heaton, Carrie A., 1893, Northwestern, 


East Japan. 
Heist, Laura, 1921, Columbia River, Gu- 


jarat. 

Hein. Mabel, 1924, Cincinnati, Mexico. 

Hemenway, Ruth V. (M.D.), 1923, New 
York, Foochow. 

Hermiston, Margaret I. W., 1919, New 
England, Northwest India. 

Hess, Margaret I., 1913, Cincinnati, Ko- 
rea. 

Hess, Stella A.; 1914, Cincinnati, Rho- 


desia. 
Hewitt, Helen M., 1904, Northwestern, 
1922, Columbia 


Mexico. 

Hewson, Marguerite E., 

River, Philippine Islands. 

Highbaugh, Irma, 1917, Topeka, North 
China. 

Hill, Clara M., 1921, New England, Mex- 


ico. 
Hoath, Ruth, 1916, Topeka North India. 
Hobart, Elizabeth, 1915, Northwestern, 


North China. 
Hobart, Louise, 1912, Northwestern, North 


China. 
Hoffman, Carlotta E., 1906, Northwest- 


ern, Northwest India. 

Hoffman, Cora E., 1928, Philadelphia, 
China 

Hoffman, Thekla A., 1924, Cincinnati, 
South India. 

Hoge, Elizabeth 1892, Cincinnati, Luck- 


now. 
Holder, Edna, 1922, Columbia River, 
Bombay. 


Holland, Mrs. Alma H., 1904, Des Moines, 
Central Provinces. 

Hollister, Grace A., 1905, 
Mexico. 

Hollows, Bessie A., 1922, New England, 
Central China. 

Holman, Charlotte T., 1900, Pacific, In- 
dus River. 

Holman, Sarah C., 1914, 
Northwest India. 

Holmes, Lillian L., 1911, New York, West 
China. 
Holway, Ruth E., 
North Andes. 
Honnell, Grace L., 1920, 
India. 

Hosford, Ruby C., 1918, Topeka, Eastern 
South America. 

Householder, C. Ethel, 1913, 
West China. 

Howey, Harriet, 1916, Cincinnati, West 
Japan. 

Howey, Mary E. (contract), 1927, Cincin- 
nati, East Japan. 

Hu_ King Eng (M.D.), 1895, Philadelphia, 
Foochow. 

Huffman, Loal E. (M.D.), 1911, Cincin- 
nati, Northwest, India. 


Cincinnati, 


Minneapolis, 


1924, New England, 


Topeka, North 


Topeka, 


Hughes, M. Pearl, 1923, Northwestern, 
Bengal. 

Hulbert, Esther L., 1923, Cincinnati, 
Korea. 

Hulbert, Jeanette C., 1914, Cincinnati, 
Korea. 


sunt, Ava F., 1910, Northwestern, Ben- 
ga 


gal. 
Hunt, Faith A., 1914, Minneapolis Ki- 
angsi. i 
Hunter, Alice B., 1926, Cincinnati, Korea. 
Hurlbut, Floy, 1913, Topeka, Foochow. 


¢ 
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Tiutchens, Edna M. 1921, Northwestern, 
. Lucknow. 
Hyneman, Ruth H., 1915, Cincinnati, 
Lucknow. 
I 


Irwin, Alice A., 1923, Cincinnati, Eastern 
South America. 


J 

Jackson, C. Wthel, 1902, Northwestern, 
Malaya. 

Jacobson, HBvelyn R., 1922, Minneapolis, 
North India. 

Jaquet, Myra A., 1909, Northwestern, 
North China. 

Jayne, Ruth H., 1924, Pacific, Foochow. 

Jewell, Amy L., 1924, New York, Malaya. 


Jewell, Mrs. Charlotte M., 1883, New 
York, North China. 

Jobenson, Maria A. J., 1915, Topeka, Ben- 
gal. 

Johnson, Eda L., 1918, Pacific, Foochow. 


Johnson, Ingle A., 1927, Topeka, Angola. 

Johnson, Juliet M., 1928, Des Moines, 
China. 

Johnson, Katherine M., 1912, Baltimore, 
Mexico. 

Johnson, Mary A., 1925, Minneapolis, 
Hinghwa. 

ppd Ruth H., 1926, Cincinnati, 

ala 


doped: Dorothy: 1903, Northwestern, West 

ina. 

Jones, Edna, 1907, Baltimore, Foochow. 

eee Jennie D., 1911, Des Moines, Foo- 
chow. ‘ 


Jones, Joan C., 1920 (contract), New 
York, Gujarat. 
Jones, Laura BE. (M.D.), 1919, New York, 


West China. 

Justin, Catherine L., 1923, Topeka, Luck- 
now. 

Justin, Florence L. (contract), 1923, To- 
peka, Lucknow. 


K 

Kahn, Ida (M.D.), 1896, Northwestern, 
Kiangsi. 

Keeney, Dorothea L., 1920, New York, 
Foochow. 

Kellogg, Nora E., 1921, Northwestern, 
Kiangsi. 

sag ani ‘Ada M., 1924, Pacific, North In- 
ia 

ee Olive E., 1914, Pacific, North 
ndia 

Kenyon, Carrie C., 1917, Philadelphia, 
Malaya. 

Kesler, Mary G., 1912, Topeka, Central 
China. 

Kessing, Mae G., 1928, Northwestern, 
Uruguay, S. A. 

Keyhoe, Katherine, 1925, Des Moines, 


Central Provinces. 
Kilburn, Plizabeth H., 1919, Philadelphia, 
Hast Japan. 
King, Sarah, 1923, Pacific, Rhodesia. 
King, Winifred E., 1922, Pacific, Bengal. 


Kintner, Lela, 1922, Cincinnati, Burma. 

Kinzly, Katherine M., 1924, New York, 
Bengal. 

Kipp, Cora I. (M.D.), 1910, Northwest- 


ern, Indus River. 
Kipp, Julia I., 1906, Northwestern, Indus 
River. 
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Bling, Clara E., 1927, Des Moines, Bom- 


ay. 
Kleinhenn, Florence E. (contract), 1924, 


Cincinnati, Malaya. 


Klingeberger, Ida M., 1924, Topeka, 
Northwest India. 

Knapp, Elsie L., 1912, Northwestern, 
North China. 

Knox, Emma M., 1906, Northwestern, 


North China. 

Kostrup, Bertha A., 1916, Northwestern, 
Philippine Islands and Korea. 

Krill, Beredene M., 1928, Cincinnati, Bul- 
garia. 


L 
Laird, Esther, 1926, Cincinnati, Korea. 
ree Rotha S8., 1926, New York, Ioo- 
chow. 


Landrum, Margaret D., 
ern, Lucknow. 
Lane, Ortha M., 


1909, Northwest- 
1919, Des Moines, North 


China. 

Lang, Victoria C. (R.N.), 1927, North- 
western, Southeast Africa. 

Lantz, Viola (M.D.), 1920, Pacific, North 
China. 

Larson, H. Ruth, 1927, Topeka, North 
India. 

Lauck, Ada J., 1892, Des Moines, Central 
Provinces. 

Lauderdale, Grace L., 1928, Topeka, 
Mexico. 

Lawrence, Birdice H., 1917, Northwest- 


ern, North China. 

Lawrence, Mabel C., 1914, Northwestern, 
Lucknow. 

Lawson, Anne [E., 1885, 
Northwest India. 

Lawson, Ellen L., 1917, 
River. 

Laybourne, Ethel M. (M.D.), 1911, North- 
western, Gujarat. 


Leadbeater, A. Hvelyn (M.D.), 1928, New 
York, Korea. 


Des Moines, 


Cincinnati, Indus 


Lee, Elizabeth M., 1914, Philadelphia, 
West Japan. 

Lee, Mabel, 1903, “Minneapolis East Ja- 
pan. 

Lefforge, Roxy, 1918, Northwestern, Foo- 
chow. 

Lentz Grace Z., 1920, Pacific, Centra] 
China. 

Leslie, Grace E., 1923, New York, Central 
China. 


Lewis, Ida B. (Ph.D.), 1910, Des Moines, 
Foochow. 

Lewis, Margaret D. (M.D.), 1901, North- 
western, South India. 

Li Bi Cu (M.D.), 1905, New York, Foo- 
chow. 

Liers, Josephine, 1907, Des Moines, Cen- 
tral Provinces. 

Lind, Jenny, 1926, Philadelphia, China. 

Livermore, Melva A., 1897, Topeka, 
Northwest India. 

Lochhead, G. Christian, 1922, Philadel- 
phia, France. 

Loper, Ida G., 1898, New York, North In- 
dia. 

HOneua, Theresa, 1926, 


ia. 
Loucks, Blanche H., 1917, Northwestern, 
1919, New York, 


Topeka, North In- 


Central China. 
Loveless, Emilie R., 
North Africa. 
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Low, Nellie, 1913, Cincinnati, South In- 
dia. 

Luce, R. Isabel, 1925, Pacific, Central 
China 


Lybarger, Lela, 1909, Cincinnati, West 
China. 


M 


Mace, Rose A., 1911, Baltimore, Foochow. 

MacIntire, Frances W., 1916, New Eng- 
land, East Japan. 

Madden, F. B., Pearl, 1916, Philadelphia, 


Bengal. 

Maltby, Christine, 1923, Topeka, Mexico. 

Manchester, Ruth C., 1919, New England, 
Isabella Thoburn College, Lucknow. 


Manly, Grace B., 1924, Cincinnati, West 
China, 


Manly, Marian B. (M.D.), 1925, Cincin- 
nati, West China. 

Mann, Mary, 1911, Northwestern, 
chow. 
Manning, Ella, 1899, Des Moines, West 
China. Y 
Marker, Jessie B., 1905, Cincinnati, Ko- 
rea. 

Marriott, Jessie A., 1901, New England, 
Hinghwa. 

Marsh, Mabel C., 1910, Topeka, Malaya, 
and 1925, Mexico ; 1926, Malaya. 

Martin, Clara, 1897, Minneapolis, Malaya. 


Foo- 


Mason, Florence P., 1917, Cincinnati, 
Hinghwa. 
Mason, Inez D., 1915, New England, 
Lucknow. 


Masters, Florence F., 1924, Des Moines, 
Bombay. 
Matthew, Helen, 1924, Northwestern, In- 
dus River. 
Maull, Alice P., 1924 Des Moines, Phil- 
ippine Islands. 
Mayer, Lucile C., 1912, New York, Bom- 
ay. 
McEes, Edith F., 1926, Cincinnati, Foo- 
chow. 
McCartney, Blanche L., 1916, Topeka, 
North India. 
McCutchen, Martha *L., 1919, Topeka, 
Foochow. 
; Myra L., 1919, Baltimore, 
gsi. 
ga er M. Hthel, 1922, Cincinnati, Rho- 
- desia. 
McQuie, Ada, 1922, Northwestern, Korea, 
Meader, Frances S., 1924, Northwestern, 
Central China. 
yy Alice, 1897, Cincinnati, North In- 
ae ; 


Meeker, Bessie L., 1919, Topeka, Kiangsi. 


Mellinger, Roxana, 1913, Cincinnati, 
Burma. 
Merrill, Clara E., 1896, Northwestern, 
Kiangsi. 
Merritt, Edna F., 1924, New York, © 
Hinghwa. 
Metsker, Mary K., 19238, Des Moines, 


South India. 
Miler, Alpha J., 1924, Cincinnati, An- 
gola. 
Miller, Ethel, 1917, Philadelphia, Korea. 
Miller, Iva M., (M.D.), 1909, Columbia 
River, Central China. 
Miller, Lula A., 1901, New York, Korea. 
Miller, Viola L., 1920, Northwestern, West 
China. 
Mills, Camilla, 1922, 


Columbia Ri 
North China. xe 
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Minear, 


Ruth, 1927, Des Moines, North 
Andes. 


Montgomery, Urdell, 1902, Topeka, South 
India. 
Moore, M. Gladys, 1920, Des Moines, Bur- 


ma. 

Morehouse, Edith T. (M.D.), 1921, New 
York, South India. 

Morgan, Cora L., 1904, Topeka, Gujarat. 

Morgan, Julia (M.D.), 1922, Philadelphia, 
North China. 

Morgan, Mabel, 1918, Northwestern, South 

Margaret, 


India. 
1910, Northwestern, 
India. 


Morgan, 
South 

Morris, Harriett P., 1921, Topeka, Korea. 

Morris, Louise Ogilvy (Mrs. C. D.), New 
York, Korea. 

Morrow, Julia E., 19138, Columbia River, 
South India. 

Moses, Mathilde R., 1916, Topeka, Luck- 


now. 
Moss, Loma R., 1923, Cincinnati, North- 
west India. 


Munson, Kezia E., 1918, Northwestern, 
South India. 

Murphy, May, 1922, Columbia River, 
Hastern South America. 

Murray, Helen G., 1919, Philadelphia, 
Mexico. 

N 
Nagler, Etha M., 1920, Northwestern, 


Central China. 
Narbeth, E. Gwendoline, 1922, Philadel- 
phia, North Africa. 
— Nell F., 1912, Topeka, South In- 
a 


Ada M., 1925, 
Bombay. , 
Ba Caroline C., 1906, Topeka, Indus 
iver. 
pie Dora L., 1910, Northwestern, Gu- 
jarat. 

Nelson, B. Lavinia, 1906, Topeka, North- 
west India. 
ss Eva I., 1916, Minneapolis, Ma- 

aya. 
Nelson, Lena, 1911, Philadelphia, West 
China 


Neleon, “Marie, 1923, New England, An- 


N elson, Northwestern, 


gola. 

Nevitt, Jane Bllen, 1912, Baltimore, Foo- 
chow. 

Newman, Emma E., 1925, Northwestern, 
North India. 

Newton, Minnie E., 1912, New York, Gu- 


jarat. 
1907, Northwestern, 


Norberg, 
Bengal. 

Northcott, Ruth E., 1924, Northwestern, 
Southeast Africa. ~ 

Nowlin, Mabel R., 
North China. 


Kugenia, 


1915, Des Moines, 


re) 
Odee, Bertha, 1921, Topeka, Philippine 
Islands. 
Oelschlaeger, Lydia, 1924, Northwestern, 


Netherlands Indies. 
Ogborn, Kate L., 1891, Des Moines, Cen- 


tral China. 

Okey, Mary C., 1924, Northwestern, 
Northwest India. 

ie he 1925, Des Moines, Hyder- 
abad. 

Oldfather, Jeanette, 1923, Des Moines, 
Korea. 


1928] 


Roxanna H., 1909, 

Olson, Della, 1917, Northwestern, Malaya. 

ane Mary E., 1903, Minneapolis, Ma- 
aya. 

Osborn, Carrie B., 1929, Pacific, Bengal, 


India. 

Ostrom, Eva A., 1927, Topeka, North 
Africa. 

Mee Violet L., 1923, Topeka, South In- 
ia. 

Overholt, Trera B., 1929, Northwestern, 
Peru, A 


Overman, L. Belle, 1917, Northwestern, 
Korea. 


Topeka, 


P, 


Packer, Josephine, 1922, Des 
Eastern South America. 

Paige, Ina M., 1922, Philadelphia, Mex- 
co 


Paine, Mildred A., 1920, New York, East 


Moines, 


apan. 
Palm, Emma M., 1922, Cincinnati, 
Hinghwa. 
Palmer, Ethel M., 1921, Pacific, Indus 
River. 


Palmer, Pearl E., 1927, New York, North- 
west India. 

Parish, S. Rebecca (M.D.), 1906, North- 
western, Philippine Islands. 


Parks, Vera H., 1922, Northwestern, 
Lucknow. 
Parmenter, Ona M., 1920, Minneapolis, 
Rhodesia. 


Patterson, Anna Gail, 1920, Cincinnati, 
South India. 
Pearson, Mary N., 1920, New England, 


Mexico. 

Peckham, Caroline S., 1915, Northwest- 
ern, West Japan. 

Peet, Azalia H., 1916, New York, West 
Japan. 

Penney, Oril A., 1926, Pacific, Rhodesia. 

Penney, Winnogene C., 1916, Topeka, 


West China. 
ee Mary Louise, 1910, Topeka, North 


India. 
Perry, Edith M., 1923, Topeka, Bulgaria. 
Perry, Harriet L., 1922, New England, 
Bast Japan. 
Persson, Bertha, 1920, Topeka, Hinghwa. 
Peters, Jessie I., 1903, Northwestern, 
North India. 
Phillips, Bess L., 1924, Cincinnati, South- 


east Africa. 

.Pider, Myrtle Z., 1911, Topeka, East Ja- 
pan. 

tet Mildred L., 1922, Des Moines, Ben- 
gal. 

Pittman, Annie M., 1919, New York, 
Kiangsi. 

Place, Pauline A., 1916, Northwestern, 


West Japan. 


Pletcher, Mina L., 1928, Cincinnati, Phil- ' 


ippine Islands. 
Plumb, Florence J., 1900, New York, Foo- 


chow. 
Louise, 1928, 


Poinier, 
Korea. 

Pool, Lydia S., 1903, Des Moines, Central 
Provinces. 

Porter, Eunice, 1913, Topeka, Northwest 
India. 

Powell, Alice M., 1906, New York, North 
China, 


Northwestern, 
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Power, Wlsie M., 1919, ‘Topeka, Burma. 

Precise, Myrtle, 1922, Topeka, Gujarat. 

Precise, Pearl, 1922, Topeka, ujarat: 

Prentice, Margaret Mae, 1924, Topeka, 
North China. ; 

Proctor, Orvia A., 1919, Des Moines, West 
China. 

Proud, Vivian L., 1926, Cincinnati, North 
China. 

Pugh, Ada W., 1906, Minneapolis, Malaya. 


Purdy, Carrie M., 1895, Philadelphia, 
Mexico. - 
Pye, Olive F., 1911, New York, Korea. 


Q 


Quinton, Frances,, 1916, . Northwestern, 
Rhodesia. 


R 


Raab, Theodora A., 1923, Pacific, Kiangsi. 

Radley, Vena I., 1925, New York, North 
China. 

Rahe, Cora L., 1912, Northwestern, Cen- 
tral China. 


Ramsey, Bertha H., 1924, Philadelphia, 
Rhodesia. re 

Randall, S. Edith, 1911, Topeka, North- 
west India. 

Rank, Minnie L., 1906, Minneapolis, Ma- 
laya 


Ransom, Ruth, 1919, Philadelphia, North 
Andes. 

Rea, C. Lois, 1922, Cincinnati, Malaya. 

Rebstock, Thelma A., 1928, New York, 


India. 

Reddick, Olive I., 1921, Philadelphia, 
Lucknow. 

Redinger, June B., 1928, Philadelphia, 
Netherlands Indies. 

Reed, Mary, 1884, Cincinnati, North 
India. 

Reeves, Cora D., 1917, Northwestern, 


Centra] China. 
Reeves, Mrs. Florence G. T., 1923, New 
York, Bulgaria. 
Reid, Jennie, 1913, Philadelphia, Eastern 
South America. 
Reid, Mabel J., 1924, Des Moines, Burma. 
Reik, Elsie, 1922, Northwestern, Foochow. 
Reiman, Frieda, 1918, Northwestern, Yen- 


ping. 
Reitz, Beulah H., 1922, Topeka, Rhode- 


sia. 
Rexroth, Emma K., 1916, Columbia River, 
South India. 


Reynolds, Hlsie M., 1906, Des Moines, 
Central Provinces. 

Richards, Emily, 1925, Cincinnati, Gu- 
jarat. 


Richards, Gertrude W., 1917, Philadelphia, 
Northwest India. 

Richardson, Waithe, 1925, Topeka, Cen- 
tral Provinces. 

Richey, Elizabeth H., 1919, Cincinnati, 
Foochow. 

Richmond, Mary A., 1909, Topeka, Luck- 
now. co 

Riechers, Bertha L., 1915, Pacific, Central 
China: 

Rigg, Bessie E., 1925, Des Moines, Gu- 
jarat. : 

Biste, Rose (M.D.), 1922, Columbia River, 

Indus River. 


Robbins, Henrietta P., 1902, New York, 
Kkorea. 

Roberts, Elizabeth §8., 1917, Minneapo- 
lis, Korea, 
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Robinson, Faye H., 1917, New England, 
Central China. x 
Robinson, Martha E., 1922, Philadelphia, 

North Africa. 


Robinson, Muriel E., 1914, Cincinnati, 
South India. 

Robinson, Ruth E., 1900, Baltimore, 
India. 

Rockwell, Lillie M., 1919, Baltimore, 


Lucknow. 

Rogers, Hazel T., 1919, Des, Moines, Cen- 
tral Provinces. 

Rogers, Mayme M., 1921, Cincinnati, Ko- 
rea. . 

Rohde, Eleanora C., 1921, Northwestern, 
Netherlands Indies. 


Rosenberger, Elma T., 1921, Cincinnati, 
Korea. 

Ross, Elsie M., 1909, Philadelphia, Gu- 
jarat. 


Rossiter, Henrietta B., 1917, Des Moines, 
West China. 

ae Carrie H., 1926, Topeka, North In- 
dia 


Royce, Edith M., 1920, Des Moines, Ko- 

ripel Marian D., 1924, Cincinnati, Ma- 

Pia Mrs. Artele B., 1918, Baltimore, 

Reis Ethel E., 1916, Des Moines, Cen- 
tral Provinces. 


Ruppel, Leona E., 1919, Des Moines, 
Bombay. 
Russell, M. Helen, 1895, Pacific, East 
Japan. 

Ss 


Salzer, Florence, 1920, Minneapolis, Isa- 
bella Thoburn College, Lucknow. 

Sayles, Florence A., 1914, Columbia River, 
Central China. 

Schaefer, Carolyn E., 1925, Minneapolis. 
Northwest India. 

Scharpff, Hanna, 1910, 
Korea. 

Schaum, Lydia L. (M.D.), 1920, Topeka, 
North China. 

Scheidt, Ellen A., 1920, Topeka, Philip- 
pine Islands. 


Northwestern, 


Scheirich, A. Beta, 1922, Cincinnati, 
Hinghwa. 

Scherich, Rilla, 1923, Topeka, North 
China 


Schlemmer, Hildegarde M., 1924, North- 
western, Central Provinces. 

Scovill, Ila, 1925, Cincinnati, Rhodesia. 

Seal, May Bell, 1922, Cincinnati, Mexico. 

Search, Blanche T., 1914, Philadelphia, 
Kiangsi. 

Seeck, Margaret, 1917, Topeka, Kiangsi. 

Seeds, Leonora H., 1890, Cincinnati, East 
Japan, 

Shannon, Mary E., 1909, Topeka, Burma 
and Lucknow, Lucknow. 

Sharp, Mrs. Alice J. Hammond, 1900, 
New York, Korea. 

Shaw, Ella C., 1887, Northwestern, Cen- 
tral China. 

hal Grace B., 1923, Topeka, Foo- 


chow. 

Sheldon, Mabel M., 1927, Topeka, Luck- 
now. 

Saively, Mirtha E., 1926, Cincinnati, Ma- 
aya. 

Shoemaker, Esther (M.D.), 1927, Phila- 


( 
ee South India. 
Sia, Ruby, 1904, Des Moines, Foochow. 
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) Simonds, Mildred, 


| Smith, 
| chow. 
Smith, Clara Bell, 1914, Philadelphia, 


| Stone, 


| Stryker, Minnie (M.D.), 


Suffern, 


[1928 


1906, Des Moines, 
South India. 

Simpson, Cora E., 1907, Northwestern, 
Central China. 

Simpson, Mabel E., 1920, Topeka, South 
India. 

Sinkey, Fern M., 1921, Cincinnati, 
i 


Sinise, Anna B., 1901, Philadelphia, East 
J: n 


2 
Smith, Ada, 1921, Cincinnati, Korea. 
Alice L., 1924, New York, Foo- 


Yen- 


Central China. 


| Smith, Ellen E., 1922, Topeka, Kiangsi. 


Smith, Emily, orth 
Africa. 

Smith, Grace Pepper, 1919, Pacific, Indus 
River. 

Smith, Jennie M., 1915, Columbia River, 
Lucknow. 

Smith, Joy L., 1918, Des Moines, Central] 
China. 

Smith, Myrtle A., 1921, 

Fooch: 


ow. 
Smith, Sadie M., 1921, Pacific, Burma. 
Snevely, Gertrude E., 1906, Philadelphia, 


Korea. 

Snow, Myra L., 1928, Columbia River, 
Tientsin, China. 

Soper, Laura De Witt, 1917, Topeka, 
North India. 

Spathelf, Rena F., 1925, Northwestern, 
KRiangsi. 

Sprowles, Alberta B., 1906, Philadelphia, 
Hast Japan. 


1910, Cincinnati, 


Northwestern, 


| Sprunger, Eva F., 1919, Pacific, Foochow. 


oe Cc. Josephine, 1892, Northwestern, 

ngal. 

Stahl, Minta M., 1919, Cincinnati, North 
China. 

Stahl, Ruth L., 1917, Cincinnati, North 
China. 


Stahl, Tirzah M., 1921, Cincinnati, North 
China. 


| Stallard, Eleanor B., 1924, Pacific, North 
India. 


| Starkey, 


Bertha F., 1910, Cincinnati, 
West Japan, and 1925, Korea. 
Staubli, Frieda, 1922, Cincinnati, 


chow. 
Stewart, Emma, 1927, 


Bombay. 


TFoo- 


Northwestern, 


| Stockwell, Grace L., 1901, Des Moines, 


Burma. 


Myrtle M., 1922, New York, 


angsi. 
| Stouffer, Edith J., 1922, Philadelphia, 


Burma. 


Stover, Myrta 0O., 1925, Cincinnati, Ko- 


rea. 

Stowe, Genevieve 
River, Malaya. 

Strawick, Gertrude, 
Hinghwa. 


G., 1927, Columbia 
1906, Northwestern, 


Strever, Frances E., 1922, Topeka, Hast- 


ern South America. 


phia, North China. 


1908, Philadel- 
Studley, Ellen M., 1924, North 
North China. MS 


Sturtevant, Abby L., 1921, Min li 
East Japan. cs 


Ellen H., 1917, Northwestern 
and Pacific, Hinghwa. ‘ 
Suhr, Laura J., 1921, Topeka, North 


India. 


1928] 


Sutherand, May E., 1915, Topeka, Bom- 

ay. 

Swan, Beulah M., 1923, Northwestern, 
Bengal. 


Swearer, Mrs. Lillian M., 1917, New 
York, Korea. 
Sweet, M. Edith, 1917, Des Moines, 


Central Provinces. 


utd 
eevee, Anna M., 1918, New York, Mex- 
(0) 


co. 

Taylor, Erma, 1913, Philadelphia, East 
Japan. 

Taylor, Mabel, 1922, Columbia River, Cen- 
tral China. 

Teague, Carolyn, 1912, Cincinnati, West 
Japan. 

Temple, Laura, 1903, New York, Mexico. 


Terrell, Linnie, 1908, Cincinnati, North- 
west India. 
Thoburn, Isabella, 1927, Philadelphia, 


Isabella Thoburn College, Lucknow. 
Thomas, Ethel E., 1919, Topeka, Mexico. 


Thomas, Mary M., 1904, Cincinnati, 
Hinghwa. 
Thomas, Ruth F., 1917, Northwestern, 


Southeast Africa. 
Thomasson, Leona (contract), 1926, Bal- 
timore, Kiangsi. 
Thompson, A. Armenia, 1920, Topeka, 
Philippine Islands. 


Thompson, Ethel T., 1921, New York, 
Kiangsi. 
Thompson, May Bel, 1915, Topeka, 
Kiangsi. 


Tirsgaard, Maren M., 1924, Minneapolis 
and Northwestern, Lucknow. 

Todd, Althea M., 1895, New England 
Hinghwa. i 

Toll, Kate Evalyn, 1904, Northwestern, 
South India. 

Tower, Rita B. (M.D.), 1922, Northwest- 
ern, Northwest India. 

Townsend, Mollie E., 1928, New York 
China. } 

Traeger, Gazelle, 1922, Topeka, Malaya. 

Trimble, Lydia A., 1889, Des Moines, Foo- 
chow. 

Trissel, Maude V., 1914, Des Moines, Ko- 


rea. 

Trotter, Charlotte, 1918, Northwester 
West China. ‘ ar 

Troxel, Moneta J., .1925, Northwestern, 
Korea. 

Truckenmiller, Irene, 1925, Des Moines, 


_ Indus River. 
Tubbs, Lulu L., 1917, Northwestern, Rho- 


desia. 

Turner, Elizabeth J., 1915, Des Moines, 
Gujarat. 

Turner, Mellony F., 1925, New York, Bul- 


garia. 
Tyler, Gertrude W., 1909, Des Moines, 
West China. 


Tyler, Ursula J., 1915, Cincinnati, Foo- 
chow. 
U 
Urech, Lydia, 1916, Northwestern, Ma- 
laya. 
v 
Vandegrift, Frances C., 1919, Philadel- 
phia, North Andes. 
Vanderberg, Annie, 1925, Minneapolis, 


Foochow. 
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Van Dyne, HBsther H., 1924, Baltimore, 


North Africa. 
Van Dyne, L. Frances, 1924, Baltimore, 


North Africa. 
Van Fleet, Edna M., 1918, Cincinnati, Ko- 


rea. 
Ww 


Wagner, Dora A., 1913, Topeka, Hast Ja- 


pan. 
Waldorf, Ethel Margaret, 1928, Topeka, 
Argentine, S._ A. : 
Waldron, Rose E., 1922, Pacific, Kiangsi. 
Walker, Jennie C., 1918, Topeka, Central 
China. 
Walker, Joyce E., 1917, Northwestern, 
North China. 
Wallace, Lydia E., 1906, Baltimore, Foo- 


chow. 
Margaret, 1922, Minneapolis, 
Isabella Thoburn College, Lucknow. 
Walter, A. Jeanette, 1911, Topeka, Ko- 


rea. 

Ware, Lena, 1922, New York, Italy. 

Warner, Emma B., 1919, Topeka, North- 
west India. 

Warner, Ruth V., 1918, Columbia River, 
Eastern South America. 

Watrington, Ruth A., 1915, Topeka, North 
India. 

Wasem, Grace A., 1926, Des Moines, Cen- 
tral China. 

Watrous, Mary, 1912, New York, North 
China. 

Watson, Harriett L., 1920, Northwestern, 
Hinghwa. 

mS Annabelle, 1917, Cincinnati, South 
India. 

Waugh, Nora B., 1904, Cincinnati, North 
India. 

Webb, Nora, 1919, Topeka, North Africa. 

Welch, A. Dora, 1910, Cincinnati, North 
Africa. 

Welles, Doris I., 1922, Pacific, Bengal. 

Wells, Annie M., 1905, Des Moines, West 


China. : 
Wells, Elizabeth J., 1901, Des Moines, 
South India. : : 
Wells, Margaret C., 1926, Columbia River, 


Mexico. 
Wells, Phebe C., 1895, New York, Foo- 


chow. 
Wencke, Doris R., 1920, Northwestern, 
West China. pe , 
West, Esther Irene, 1927, Cincinnati, 


Indus River. i 
West, Nellie M., 1920, Des Moines, North 


India. 

Westcott, Pauline E., 1902, Northwestern, 
Hinghwa. 

Westrup, Charlotte V. (R.N.), 1927, 
Topeka, North India. 

Wheat, Lemira B., 1915, Topeka, Luck- 


now. 
Wheeler, Bernice A., 1920, New England, 


Central China. 
Wheeler, L. Maude, 1903, Northwestern, 


North China. 

Wheelock, Ethel C., 1921, 
South India. 

Whitcomb, J. Caroline, 1923, Minneapolis, 
Lucknow. 

White, Anna L., 1911, Minneapolis and 


Pacific, West Japan. 

White, Laura M., 1891, Philadelphia, 
Central China. 

Whiteley, Martha D., 1925, Philadelphia, 


North Africa. 


Cincinnati, 
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Whitfield, Mary W., 1926 (contract), 
Philadelphia, Malaya. 

Whiting, Ethel L., 1911, Topeka, Luck- 


now. 

Whitmer, Harriet M., 1924, Northwest- 
ern, Central China. 

Whitmore, Clara B. (M.D.), 1924, Des 


Moines, North China. 

Wilcox, Alice A., 1919. Topeka, Foochow. 

Wilk, Helen J., 1925, Northwestern, 
Philippine Islands. 

Wilkinson, Lydia A., 1892, Des Moines, 
Foochow. 


Meigs Laura V., 1928, Baltimore, 
India. 
Williamson, Iva M., 1921, Cincinnati, 


Central China. 


Willis, Katherine H., 1916, Baltimore, 
Foochow. 

Wilson, Emma W., 1924, Topeka, Foo- 
chow. 


eee Frances R., 1914, Topeka, North 

na. 

Wilson, Minnie E., 1893, Northwestern, 
Hinghwa. 

HES 2 Retta I., 1924, Cincinnati, South 
ndia. 

Winslow, Hazel, 1926, Des Moines, Bur- 
ma. 
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Wirz, Frieda, 1925, Cincinnati, South 
India. 


Witham, Lois E., 1920, Topeka, Foochow. 
Moines, 


Wolcott, Jessie L., 1928, Des 
Foochow, China. 

Wolcott, Ruth F. (M.D.), 1927,- Des 
Moines, Foochow. 


Wood, Hazel O., 1925, Topeka, Bengal. 

Wood, Lola, 1914, Northwestern, Korea. 

Woodruff, Frances E., 1919 (contract), 
New York, Kiangsi. 

Woodruff, Jennie G. (R.N.), 1925, North- 
western, Rhodesia. 

Woodruff, Mabel A., 1910, New York, 
Kiangsi. 

Wright, Laura S., 1895, Northwestern, 
North India. 

Wysner, Glora M., 1927, Cincinnati, North 
Africa. 

Wythe, K. Grace, 1909, Pacific, West Ja- 
pan. 


py, 


1897, Cincinnati, West 


Young, Mariana, 
Japan. 


Young, Mary E., 1919, Columbia River, 
Korea. 

Youtsey, Edith R., 1912, Topeka, Central 
China. 
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add Methodist Episcopal Church. 


June 1, 1929 
I. EASTERN ASIA 


CHINA 
CENTRAL CHINA 


(Add to each field address, China.) 


Bennett, Lorraine, 242 Creek St., East 
Rangoon, Burma. 

Boeye, Katherine B., Nanking. 

Bonafield, Julia, Room 618, 23 Yuen Ming 
Yuen Road, Shanghai. 

Bowen, Alice, Nanking. 

Crane, Edith M., Nanking. 

Culley, Frances E., M. BE. Hospital, Wuhu. 

Fox, Hulalia E., Chinkiang. 

Galleher, Helen M., Wuhu, Anhwei. 

Golisch, Anna Lulu, Nanking. 

Hollows, Bessie A., Room 618, 23° Yuen 
Ming Yuen Road, Shanghai. 

Kesler, Mary G., Chinkiang. 

Lentz, Grace Z., Chinkiang. 

Leslie, Grace B., Room 715, 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 

Loucks, Blanche Helen, Seoul, Korea. 

Luce, R. Isabel, Fort Valley, Ga. 

McDade, Myra L., Baldwin School, Nan- 
chang. 

Meader, Frances S., Room 620, 23 Yuen 
Ming Yuen Road, Shanghai. 

Miller, Iva M. (M.D.), 23 Yuen Ming 
Yuen Road, Shanghai. 

Nagler, Etha M., Plainwell, Mich. 

Ogborn, Kate L., Wuhu. 

Rahe, Cora L., Wuhu. 

Reeves, Cora D,, Nanking, 


Riechers, Bertha L., Room 710, 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Robinson, Faye H., Room 46, 587 Boyls- 
ton St., Boston, Mass. 

Sayles, Florence A., Chinkiang. 

Shaw, Ella C., Nanking. 

SADE ees Cora H., Nurses’ Association of 
China, Hankow. 

Smith, Clara Bell, 1404 Riverview Ave., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Smith, Joy L., Nanking. 

Taylor, Mabel, Cascade, Mont. 

Walker, Jennie C.,:- Kingman, Kan. 

Wasem, Grace A., 92 Canal St., Rangoon, 
Burma. 

Wheeler, Bernice A., Central St., Hudson, 
Mass 


White, Laura M., 135 E. Mt. Airy Avye., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Whitmer, Harriett M., clo W. W. Whit- 
mer, Burr Oak, Mich. 

Williamson, Iva M., Wuhu, China. 

Youtsey, Edith R., Herington, Kan. 


CHENGTU WEST CHINA 


(Add to each field address, China.) 
Brayton, Margaret, 2800 West Grand 
Blvd, Detroit, Mich. 
Brethorst, Alice B., Chengtu, Szechwan, 
W. China. 
Burdeshaw, Rhoda A., 501 No, 
ton Ave., Wilmore, Ky. 
Cowan, Celia M., Homedale, 


Lexing- 
Idaho, 


1928] 


Ellison, Grace F'., Superior, Nebr. 

Fosnot, Pearl B., Chengtu Szechwan, W. 
China. 

Hansing, Ovidia, Chengtu, 
China. 

Harger, Gladys B., Chengtu, Szechwan. 

Householder, Cc Ethel, Bladen, Neb. 

Lybarger, Lela R., Chengtu, Szechwan. 

Manly, Grace E., ‘Chengtu, Szechwan. 


Szechwan, W. 


Nelson, Lena, Tzechow, Szechwan, W. 
China. 
Proctor, Orvia, Tzechow, Szechwan, W. 
China. 


Tyler, Gertrude W., Villisca, Iowa. 
CHUNGKING WEST CHINA 
(Add to each field address, China.) 
Allen, Mabel E., Tzechow, Szechwan, W. 

China, 
Brethorst, S. Marie, 5555 33rd Ave., N. 
H., Seattle, Wash. 


Caris, Clara A., Suining, Szechwan, W. 
China, 

Desjardins, Helen, Suining, Szechwan. 

Flessel, Anna M., Huntington, Long 
Island, NE SEs 

Holmes, Lillian L., (R.N.), Tzechow, 
Szechwan, W. China. 


Jones, Dorothy, Chungking, Szechwan, W. 


China. 

Jones, Laura BE. Se 1608 South Sa- 
lina St., Syracuse, N. 

Manly, Marian 4H. (MLD. ), Chengtu, 
Szechwan. 

Manning, Ella, Spencer, Iowa. 

Miller, Viola 1: (R.N.), Tzechow, Szech- 


wan, W. China. 
Rossiter, Henrietta B., Peking, China. 
Trotter, Charlotte, Suining, Szechwan, W. 
China. 
Annie M., Chungking, 
China. 
Wencke, Doris, Chungking, Szechwan. 


Szechwan, 


FOOCHOW 
(Add to each field address, China.) 


Abel, Edith F., Sheridan, Wyo. 
Bartlett, Carrie M., Futsing, via Foochow. 


Bartlett, Myrth, "1417 Ridgeway, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
Brewster, Karis E., Hwa Nan College, 


Foochow. 
Cole, Marion R., Hwa Nan College, Foo- 


chow. 


Davis, Mary Grace, Hwa Nan College, 
Foochow. 

Denny, Etta A., Burlingame, Kan. 

Frazey, H. Laura, Nickerson, Kan. 

Graf, Martha A., Kutien. ; 

Halverstadt, Harriet J., Haitang, via 
Foochow. 


Hammons, Mabel (M.D.), 211 Oak Knoll 


Ave., Pasadena, Cal. ‘ : 
Hemenway, Ruth V. (M.D.), Mintsingh- 
sien, via Foochow. 
Hu King Eng (M.D.), Singapore, Malaya. 


Hurlburt, Floy, 415 South 25th St., Lin- 


coln, Neb. 
Jayne, Ruth E., Kutien. 
Johnson, Juliet M., Foochow. 
Jones, Edna, Mintsinghsien, via Foochow. 
Jones, Jennie D., Futsing, via Foochow. 
Keeney, Dorothea L., 805 Comstock Ave., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Landis, Rotha S., Room 710, 150 Fifth 
Ave., ARKO) ity. 

Lefforge, Roxy, Hwa Nan College, Foo- 
G 

Lewis, Ida B. (Ph.D.), 2040 St. Aubin, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


Li Bi Cu (M.D.), Futsing, via Foochow. 
Mace, Rose A., Iroochow. 

Mann, Mary, Hwa Nan College, Foochow. 
McBee, Edith F., Athens, Ohio. 


McCutchen, Martha L., Haitang, via 
Foochow. 

Nevitt, J. Ellen, Edinburg, Va. 

Plumb, Florence J., Mintsinghsien, via 
Ioochow. 

Reik, Elsie, 191% Keefe Ave., Milwaukee, 


Wis 
Biches: Hlizabeth H., Senecaville, Ohio, 
Shawhan, Grace B., 508 Sharp Bldg., Lin- 
coln, Neb. 
Sia, Ruby, Foochow. 
Smith, Alice L., Cornwallville, N. Y. 


Smith, Myrtle A., Kutien, Kukien. 

Sprunger, Eva F., Kutien. 

Staubli, Frieda, Foochow. 

Trimble, Lydia <A., Mintsinghsien, via 
Foochow. 

Tyler, Ursula J., Grove City, Ohio. 

Vanderberg, Annie, Forestburg, S. Dak. 

ibiaeng L. Ethel, Hwa Nan College, Foo- 
chow. 

Wells, Phebe C., Room 710, 150 Fifth 


er Na WN Gity: 
ilecox, Alice A., Foochow. 
Wilkinson, Lydia A., Foochow. 
Willis, Katherine H., Hwa Nan College, 
Foochow. 
Wilson, Emma W., Foochow. 
Witham, Lois E., Hwa Nan College, Foo- 
chow. . 
Jessie L., Hwa Nan College, 


Wolcott, 
Foochow. 
Wolcott,- Ruth F. (M.D.), Magaw Hos- 
pital, Foochow. 
HINGHWA 


(Add to each field address, China.) 


Aldrich, Sylvia, Sienyu. 

Apple, "E. Blanche, 502 Cleveland St., 
Boulder, Colo. 

Bachman, Mary V., 929 Forest Ave., Des 
Moines, Ia 

Berea: Emma J., 236 Church St., Clyde, 

hio 

Bjorklund, Sigrid C., Hinghwa, Fukien. 

ka lad Cora M., 1515 10th St., Boulder, 
olo. 

Fuller, Edna H., Delia, Kan. 

Jobnson, Eda L., Sienyu, via Foochow. 


Johnson, Mary A., Hinghwa, Fukien. 
Marriott, Jessie A., Angtau, Hinghwa, 
Fukien. 


Mason, Florence Pearl, 873 Pleasant St., 
Worcester, Mass. 

Merritt, Edna F., Hinghwa. 

Palm, Emma L., Sienyu, via Foochow. 

Persson, Bertha, Goteborg, Sweden. 

Scheirich, A. Beta, Sienyu, via Foochow. 

Strawick, Gertrude, Room 109, 1120 Ver- 
mont Ave., N. W., Washington, Ds.cy 

Suffern, Ellen H., 636 E. Collins Ave., 
Orange, Cal. 

Thomas, Mary M., 188 South Hureka Ave., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

‘Todd, Althea M., 
Fukien. 


Angtau, Hinghwa, 
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Watson, Harriet L., Sienyu. 
Westcott, Pauline E., Hinghwa. 


Wilson, Minnie E., care of Mrs. rT B | 


Wortman, State St., Skameatales, N. ee 


KRIANGSI 


(Add to each field address, China.) 


Brown, Zula F., 463 S. Hartford Ave., 
Los Angeles, Cal. z 
— Bertha M., 740 Rush St., Chicago, 


Th. 

Daniels, Ruth N., Nanchang. 

Ferris, Helen, Kiukiang. 

Fredericks, A. Edith, Nivkiang. 

Gooding, Laura, Cham me BA 

Hunt, Faith A. Gary, 8. ak. 

Kahn, Ida (M.D.), Nanchang. 

Kellogg, Nora E., NKiukiang. 

Meeker, Bessie L., Nanchang. 

Merrill, Clara B., NKiukiang, 

Pittman, Annie M., Kiukiang. ss 

Raab, Theodora A., South Pasadena, Cal. 

Search, Blanche TT. 99 Charles St, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Seeck, Margaret, Nancha 

Smith, Ellen E., 
Denver, Colo. 

Spathelf, Rena F., 1004 Broadway, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Stone, Myrtle M., Luzerne, New York. 

Thomasson, Leona (contract), Kiukiang. 

Thompson, Bthel T., 65 Lincoln BNd., 
Hempstead, L. I., N. ¥. g 

Thompson, May Bel, Room T10, 150 Fifth 
Ave, No BM City. 

Waldron, Rose E., Kiukiang. 4 

Woodruff, Frances E., Room Ti0, 150 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Woodruff, Mabel A., Room 710, 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 


NORTH CHINA 
(Add to each field address, China.) 


Adams, Marie, Fortville, Ind. 

Battin, Laura I., Tientsin. 

Bedell, Mary E., Tientsin. 

Bridenbaugh, Jennie B., Changli. 

Carlyle, Elizabeth M., Peking. 

Cheney, Monona L., Peking. 

Danner, Ruth M., Peking. 

Dyer, Clara P., Changli. 

Fearon, Dora C., Peking. 

Frantz, Ida F., Tientsin. 

Gilman, Gertrude, T1i4 Locust St, Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

Gregg, Eva A., 23815 Ward St., Berkeley, 
Ca 


Griffin, Pansy P., Changli. 

Halfpenny, M. Lillian, 226 West H. St., 
Ontario, Cal. 

Highbaugh, Irma, Changli. 

Hobart, Elizabeth, Tientsin. 

Hobart, Louise, Peking 

Hoffman, Cora F., House 22, Peiping. 

Jaquet, Myra A., Tientsin. 

Jewell, Mrs. Charlotte M., 714 Locust 
St., Pasadena, Cal. 

Knox, atten M., 4949 Indiana Aye, Chi- 
cago, : 

Lane, Ortha M., Peking. 

Lantz, Viola (ALD.), Changli. 

Lawrence, Birdice E., Changli. 

Mills, Camilla, Peking. 

Morgan, Julia (M.D.), Tsinanfu. 

Nowlin, Mabel R., 524 Cypress Ave., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


ng. 
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Powell, Alice M., Peking. _ 

Prentice, Maggie M., Tientsin. 

Proud, Vivian L., Tientsin. 

Radley, Vena 1, Peking. 2 x 

Schaum, Lydia L. (LD), Eustis, Neb. 

Scherich, — — Neb. 

Snew, Myra L., entsin, 

Stahl, Mota. Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave, 

at mR 

Ss , Rat ns. 

Stahl, Tirzah M., 203 Shadyside Ct Al 
Hance, Ohio. . 

Stryker, Minnie (M.D.), Peking. 


| Stadley, Rulen M., 451 EHagewater Drive, 


Mishawaka, Ind. 

Walker, Joyee BE. 680 13 S. Tih St, 
Springfield, I. 

Watrous, Mary, 223 Scotch Plains Ave. 
Westiield, N. J. 

Wheeler, L. Maude, Peking. " 

Whitmore, Clara B. (ALD.), Tientsin, | 

Wilson, Frances R., Shantung. Christian 
University, Tsinanta, 


SHANTUNG 
(Aad to each field address, China.) 


Dillenbeck, Nora M., Taianfu, 

Greer, Lillian P., Taianfu. 

Knapp, Bisie L., Taianta, 

Townsend, Mollie E., Shantung Christian 
University, Taianfa. 


YENPING 
(Add to each field address, China.) 


Ride, Mary L.. Yenping, Fukien. 
Glassburner, Mamie F., Yenping. 
Reiman, Freida, Yenping, via Foochow. 
Sinkey, Fern M., Yenping. 


JAPAN 


(Ada to each field address, Japan) 
Albrecht, Helen R., Fukuoka, Japan. 
Alexander, VY. Elizabeth, clo W. W. Alex- 

ander, 334 Harvard <Ave.,, Montreal, 
chan Adelia M., N 
s ugh, 4 a. ai, ww saki. 
Bsiley. Bathare. M., Prakonane, 
Bassett, Bernice C., Room 710, 150 Fifth 
anlea Bag! gis City. se Hake 
rrmeister, Margaret, J Lu ji, 
Oemachi, Kumamoto. ita 
Byler, Gertrude M., Hirosaki. 
Chase, Laura, 4 Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo. 
Cheney, Alice A., Hakodate. 
Collins, Mary D., Hakodate. 
eS aoet xh ae S 
urry, Olive, TOS N. Main St, Washi 
ton, Pa. Pa 
Curtice, Lois K., Hirosaki. 
Daniel, Nell M., 4 Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo. 
Davis, Leis L., 5516 10th Ave, N. EL 
Seattle, Wash. 
Draper, Winifred F., 222 B. Bluff, Yoko- 
hama. 
pee ae. i Nagasaki. 
niay, L. Alice agoshima. 
Gard, Blanche A. Texas Woman's Col- 
_ lege, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Gerrish, Ella M., 4 Aoyama Gakuin, 
Began 
agen, Olive I., Nagasaki, . 
Heston, Carrie A., clo F. F. Leininger, 
545 South Irving Place, Culver City. 


Howey, Harriet M., Fukuoka. 


de 
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Howey, sees EE. (contract), Hakodate. 
Kilburn, Elizabeth H., Sendai. 
Lee, Elizabeth Ma, 400 Shady Ave., Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. 
Lee, Mabel, Sendai. 
MacIntire, Frances W., 20 Mt. Vernon 


St., Boston, Mass. 


Oldbridge, Mary B., Kwassui Jo Gakko, 
Nagasaki. 
Paine, Mildred A., 106 Shimo Negishi 


Shitayaku, Tokyo. 
Peckham, Caroline S., Sextonville, ae 
Peet, Azalia E., West Webster, N. 


Perry, Harriet L., Waterville, Me. 
Pider, Myrtle Z., Carleton, Neb. 

Place, Pauline A., Pennville, Ind. 
Russell, M. Helen, clo Miss G. E. Rus- 
sell, 67 Morton St., New York City. 
Seeds, Leonora M., 1262 Fair Ave., Co- 

lumbus, Ohio. 
Slate, Anna Blanche, 361 Mulberry St., 


Williamsport, Pa. 
Sprowles, Alberta B., 4 Aoyama Jo Ga- 


kuin, Tokyo. 

Sturtevant, Abby L., 39 E. 75th St. N., 
Portland, Ore. 

Taylor, Erma, Sapporo. 

Teague, Carolyn M., Fukuoka. 

Wagner, Dora A., Woman’s Union Chrfis- 
tian College, Tokyo. 

White, Anna ee Nagasaki. 

Wythe, K. Grace, 5571 Taft Ave., 
land, Cal. 

Young, Mariana, 11 Oura, Nagasaki. 


Oak- 


KOREA 


(Add to each field address, 


Anderson, Naomi, Pyengyang. 

Appenzeller, Alice R., Room 710, 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Bair, Blanche R., Seoul. 

Baker, L. Catharine, Seoul. 

Block, N. Berneta (M.D.), Seoul. 

Bording, Maren P., 740 Rush St., 
eago, Ill. 

Boyles, Helen E., Pyengyang. 

Brownlee, Charlotte, Seoul. 

Butts, Ethel H., Pyengyang. 

Chaffin, Mrs. Anna B., Seoul. 

Church, Marie Elizabeth, Seoul. 

Conrow, Marion L., 1330: Fairmount Ave., 
Wichita, Kans. 

Cutler, Mary M. (M.D.), Pyengyang. 

Dillingham, Grace L., Pyengyang. 

English, Marguerite (Oe Pyengyang. 


Korea.) 


150 


Chi- 
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Estey, Ethel M., Box 3883, Huntington 
Park, Cal. 

Gaylord, Edith F., Fayetteville, Ark. 

Grove, Nelda L., UWampton Institute, 
Hampton, Va. 

Hall, Ada B., Seoul. 

Hall. Mrs. Rosetta 8. (M.D.), Seoul. 

Hatch, Hazel A., R. F. D. 2, Enid, Okla. 

Haynes, HE. Irene, Pyengyang. 

Hess, Margaret it Chemulpo. 

Hulbert, Esther L., 5 N. Cedar St., Ge- 
neva, Ohio. 

Hulbert, Jeannette C., 5 N. Cedar 8&t., 
Geneva, Ohio. 

Hunter, Alice B., Yengbyen 

Kostrup, Bertha WA: 740 Rush St., Chi- 
cago, 

Taied, Esther, College Corner, Ohio. 

Leadbeater, A., Evelyn (M.D.), Pyeng- 
yang. 

Marker, Jessie B., Seoul. 

McQuie, Ada, Room 207, 740 Rush St., 


Chicago, Ill. 
Miller, Ethel,, Yengbyen. 


Miller, Lula A., Chemulpo. 

Morris, Harriett P., Ewha, Haktang, 
Seoul. 

Morris, Louise O. (Mrs. C. D.), 245 West 
69th St., New York City 


Oldfather, Jeannette, 1124 Williston Ave., 
Waterloo, Iowa. 

Overman, L. Belle, Haiju. 

Poinier, Louise, Seoul. 

Pye, Olive F., 656 Los Lomas Ave., Pa- 
cific Palisades, Cal. 

Robbins, Henrietta P., Pyengyang. 

Roberts, Elizabeth Si (R.N.), East Gate 
Hospital, Seoul. 

Rogers, Mayme M. (R.N.), Room 710, 150 
Vifth Ave., New York City. 

Rosenberger, Elma T. (R.N.), Seoul. 

Royce, Edith M., Seoul. 

Scharpff, Hanna, Kongju. 

Sharp, Mrs. Alice H., Kongju. 

Smith, Ada, 354 Tenth St., Elyria, Ohio. 

Snavely, Gertrude E., Wonju. 

Starkey, Bertha Seoul. 

Stover, Myrta 0. Seoul. 

Swearer, Mrs. Wilbur C., Kongj 

Trissell, Maude V., 108 S. heros M, Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

Troxel, Moneta J., Seoul. 

Van Fleet, Edna M., Seoul. 

Walter, A. Jeannette, Kingman, Kan. 

Wood, Lola, Louisville, Ii. 

Young, Mary E., Seoul. 


II. SOUTHEASTERN ASIA 


MALAYA 


Buel, Lora E., Fairfield School, Singapore. 

Bunce, Thirza E., 124 8. Brese Ave., Pa- 
sadena, Cal. 

Corbett, Lila M., Fairfield Girls’ School, 
Singapore, Malaya. 

Craven, Norma, 4 Logan Road, Penang. 

Dirksen, Mechteld D., Sitiawan, Malaya. 

Foote, RKhetta C., Singapore, Malaya. 

Harb, Mabel E., Fairfield School, Singa- 
pore, Malaya. 

Harvey, Ruth M., 1914 Mitchell Ave., 
Waco, Texas. 

Jackson, C. Ethel, clo Mrs. J. H. Powers, 
Sr., Red Key, Indiana. 

Johnston, Ruth H., Penang, Malaya. 

Kenyon, Carrie C., Penang, Malaya. 


Marsh, Mabel, Fairfield Girls’ School, 
Singapore, Malaya. 

Martin, Clara, R. F. D. 3, Box 2305, 
Merriewood, Oakland, Cal. 

Nelson, Eva i R. R. 4, Northfield, Minn. 

Olson, Della, Malacca, "Malaya. 

Olson, Mary W., Singapore, Malaya. 

Pugh, Ada E., Malacca, Malaya. 

Rank, Minnie nee Ipoh. 

Rea, Caroline Lois, Taiping, Malaya. 

Royce, Marian D., Ipoh, Malaya. 

Shiveley, Mirtha "h., Taiping, Malaya 

Stowe, Genevieve G., Fairfield Girls’ 
School, Singapore, S. S. 

Traeger, Gazelle, Singapore, S. S. 

Urech, Lydia, Holt Hall, Kuala Lumpur, 
Selangor, Malaya. 

Whitfield, Mary M., Kuala Lumpur, Ma- 
laya. 
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SUMATRA 
Chadwick, Freda P., Saekasari 17, Buiten- 
zorg, Java. 
Edborg, Vera, Murdo, So. Dak. 
Oelschlaeger, _ Lydia, Oranje, Nassau 


Straat, Medan’ Sumatra. 

Redinger, June E. Oranje, Nassau Straat, 
Medan, Sumatra. 
Rhode, Bleanora G; 

Madison, N. J. 


Drew University, 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


(Add to each field address, P. I.) 
ae Ruth Joyce, Tuguegarao, Cagayan 
Valley. 
Black, Gladys’ H., Harris Memorial Train- 


ing School, Manila. 
Blakeley, Mildred M., Box 26, Lingayen, 
Pangasinan, 


Carson, Anna (R.N.), Mary J. Johnston 


Hospital, Manila. } 
Charles, Bertha D.,;° Tfugh Wilson Hall, 
Manila. 


Darby, Hawthorne (M.D.), Mary J. John- 
ston Hospital, Manila. 
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Davis, Hazel, San Fernando, Pampanga. 

Deam, Mary L., Mary J. Johnston Hos- 
pital, Manila. 

Decker, Marguerite M., Harris Memorial 
Training School, Manila. 

Erbst, Wilhelmina, Tuguergarao, Cagayan 
Valley. 

Byans, baer: A., Harris Memorial Train- 


ing School, Manila. : 
Grennan, Elizabeth . M. (R.N.), Mary J. 


Johnston Hospital, Manila. 
Hawkins, Sallie C. (R.N.), R. F. D., Me- 
Cook, Neb. F 
Hewson, Marguerite, Harris Memorial 
Training School, Manila. 

Maull, Alice P., Mary J. Johnston Hos- 
pital, Manila. 

Odee, Bertha (R.N.), Mary J. Johnston 
Hospital, Manila. — 

Parish, Rebecca (M.D.), Mary J. Johnston 
Hospital, Manila. 

Pletcher, Mina L., 431 Lexington Ave., 


Newark, Ohio. 

Scheidt, Hllen A., 317 Edwards St., Fort 
Collins, Colo. 

Thompson, A., Armenia, Lingayen. 

Wilk, Helen J., Vigan, Ilocos Sur. 


III. SOUTHERN ASIA 


INDIA 


BENGAL 

(Add to each field address, India.) 

Barber, Emma J., Darjeeling. ; 

Boles, Lulu A., 150: Dharamtala St., Cal- 
eutta. ‘ 

Carpenter, Mary I'., 44 Chambers St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Carr, Rachel C., 145 Huron St., Strat- 
ford, Ontario, Canada. 

Collins, Irma D., 152 Dharamtala Street, 
Caleutta. 

Draper, Helen A., 152 Dharamtala- St., 
Calcutta. 

Eddy, Mabel L., 152 Dharamtala Street, 
Calcutta. 

Engberg, Mrs. Lila Kehm, Darjeeling. 

Field, Ruth, Darjeeling. 


Grandstrand, Pauline, Pakur, Bihar, BE. I. 
R. Loop Line. 
Hughes, M. Pearl, Room 207, 740 Rush 


St., Chicago, Ill. 
Hunt, Ava I,, Isabella Thoburn College, 


Lucknow. 

Johanson, Maria A., Betaniastiftelsen, 
Sibyllegatan, 18, Stockholm, Sweden. 

King, Winifred H., 396 N. Hill St., Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

Kinzly, eel M., 140 Washburn St., 
Lockport, N. 

Madden, 'F. E. x peart 8 Middleton St., 
Calcutta. 


Norberg, Hugenia, Pakur,. Bihar. 

Osborn, Carrie -B., 152 Dharamtala St., 
Caleutta. © ats 

Pierce, Mildred; Pakur....: 

Rebstock, Thelma A; 150 Dharamtala St., 
Calcutta. 

Stahl, C. Josephine, Darjeeling. 

Swan, Beulah. Marie, 2506. Isabella St., 
Evanston, Til. 

vane Doris, 602 BH. Pine. St., Santa Ana, 


BOMBAY: 


(Add to each field address, India.) 
Abbott, Anna A., Bombay. 


Austin, Laura F., Bombay. 
Badley, Mary Esther, Bangalore. 


Blasdalia Jennie A., Mecosa Bagh, Indora, 
Comen ene M., Mecosa Bagh, Indora, 
Nagpur. 


Dove, Agnes C. W., Poona. 
Drescher, Mildred eu Basim, Berar. 
Elliott, Bernice E., Crystal Valley, Mich. 


Greene, Leola M., Bombay. 

Heer dna, Route 4, Box 46, Salem, 
re. 

Kleiner, Clara B., Bombay. 

Masters, Florence i’., Bombay. 

Mayer, Lucile C., Durhamville, N. Y. 

Nelson, Ada M., Telegaon, Dabhada. 

Ruppel, Leona E., Bombay. 


Stewart, Hmma, Basim, Berar. 
Sutherland, May H., Puntamba. 


BURMA 

(Add to each field address, Burma.) 
Amburn, Emma E., 1 Lancaster Road, 

Rangoon. 
Baldwin, Virginia E., Thongwa. 
Cavett, Maurine K., Kalaw, S.Sass 
Hhbersole, Stella, Thongwa. 
Kintner, Lela, Route 1, Box 479, Wichita, 


Mellinger, Roxana, Kalaw, S. S.8: 

Moore, M.. Gladys, 242 Creek St., Ran- 
goon, 

Power, Elsie May, 25 Creek St., East 
Rangoon. 

Reid, Mabel J., Twante. 


Smith, Sadie M., Pegu. 


Stockwell; Grace L., 1 Lancaster Road, 
Rangoon. 
Stouffer, Edith J., 235 TE. Queen St., 


Chambersburg, Pa. 
Winslow, Hazel iB. 


25 Creek St., 
goon. 


Ran- 


CENTRAL PROVINCES 


(Add to each field address, India.) 


Becker, Gertrude A., Jubbulpore. 
Clinton, BR. Lahuna, Jubbulpore, . 
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Colony, Lucile, North Liberty, Iowa. 
TERRY, Margaret D., Room 710, 150 Fifth 
New York City. 

Daumendicy. Letha I., West Bend, Iowa. 

Fehr, Helen Bs Jubbulpore. 

Gould, Olive L., S. V. M. 419, 4th Ave., 
New York City. 

Hall, Dorcas, 209 4th Ave.; Warren, Pa. 

Holland, Mrs. Alma H., Jagdalpur, Bas- 
tar State, GAB, 

Keyhoe, Katherine, Baihar Balaghat, C. P. 

Lauck, Ada J., clo Wm. P. Lauck, In- 
dianola, Iowa. 

Liers, Josephine, Burhanpur. 

Pool, Lydia S., Khandwa, C. P. 

Reynolds, Elsie M., Villisea, Iowa. 

Richardson, Faithe, Raipur. 

Rogers, Hazel T., Baihar, Balaghat, C. P. 

Ruggles, Ethel E., 1306 E. Grand Ave., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Schlemmer, Hildegarde M., Jubbulpore. 

Sweet, Mary E., Des Moines, Iowa. 

GUJARAT 

(Add to each field address, India.) 

Carter, Fern, Baroda Residency. 

Chilson, Elma M., Baroda Residency. 

Ferris, Phoebe A. (M.D.), Baroda Resi- 
dency. 

Hannah, Mary L., Baroda Residency. 

Heist, Laura, Baroda Residency. 

Jones, Joan Or Room 715, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City 

Laybourne, Pthel M. (M.D.), Methodist 
Hospital, Freeport, Ill. 

Morgan, Cora L., Godhra. 

Nelson, Dora L., Godhra, Panch Mahals. 

Newton, Minnie E., Godhra. 


Precise, Myrtle, 518 S. Charles St., Sher- 
man, Texas. 

Precise, Pearl, 518 S. Charles St., Sher- 
man, Texas. 

Rigg, Bessie E., Nadiad. 

Ross, Elsie M., Nadiad. 

Turner, Elizabeth J., 1215 3rd Ave. E., 


Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


HYDERABAD 


(Add to each field address, India.) 


Anderson, Dorothea, Hyderabad. 

Dodd, Stella M. (M.D.), Sironcha. 

Ernsberger, Mrs. Margaret Carver, Bidar, 
Deccan. 

Hancock, Mrs. Nellie D., 4408 Springdale 
Ave., Forest Park, Baltimore, Md. 

Harrod, Anna M., Bidar, Deccan. 

Low, Nellie, Millersburg, Ohio. 


Metsker, Mary K., Carthage, Mo. 

Morgan, Mabel, Vikarabad. 

Morgan, Margaret Vikarabad. 

Naylor, Nell IF., Singareni  Collieries, 
Deccan. 


Older, Mildred, Hyderabad, Deccan. 
Otto, Violet L., Aurora, Nebr. 
Patterson, ‘Anna Gs Sironcha. 
Simonds, Mildred, Tandur. 5 
Simpson, Mabel E. (R.N.), Sironcha. 
Wells, Elizabeth J., Hyderabad, Deccan. 


INDUS RIVER 
(Add to each field address, India.) 


Bell, Laura E., Tilaunia, via Kishangar, 
Rajputana. E J 
Bunger, Frances M. (R.N.), Alta Vista, 

Kan. 


Christensen, Lydia D., Hissar, Punjab. 
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Dunn, Agnes D., Tilaunia, Rajputana. 
Fernstrom, Helma 


J., Tilaunia, Rajpu- 
tana. 


Holman, Charlotte T., Hissar. 

Ikohm, Alta Ps 35 Winthrop Rd., Brook- 
line, Mass. 
Kipp, Cora I. (M.D.), Tilaunia, via Kis- 
hangar, Rajputana. 
Kipp, Julia I., Lahore. i 
Ajmer, 


Lawson, Ellen. int Madar, near 
Raj putana, cae, 
Matthew, Helen, Tilaunia, via Kishan- 


gar, Rajputana. 
Nelson, Caroline C., Bartlesville, Okla. 
Nelson, E., Lavinia, Bartlesville, Okla 
Palmer, Ethel M., Hissar. 
Riste, Rose (M.D:), Onalaska, Wash. 
Smith, Grace Pepper, Lahore : 
Trucken miller, M. Irene, Hissar, Punjab. 
West, Esther Irene, Room 710, 150 Pifth 
Ave., New York City. 


LUCKNOW 
(Add to each field address, India.) 


Abbott, Edna May, Buxar, Bihar. 

Bacon, Nettie A., Buxar,. Bihar. 

Bragg, Jessie A., 502 Sharp Bldg., Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

Curtis, Martha E., 1503 So. 22d St., Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

Dalrymple, Marion E., Cawnpore. 

Davis, Grace C., Lucknow. 

Davis, Joan J., Fayette, Iowa. 

Dimmitt, Marjorie A., Lucknow. 

Eveland, Ruth, Gonda. 


Gibbons, Gertrude L., Isabella Thoburn 
College, Lucknow. 
Hardsaw, Rosa, Greybull,, Wyo. 


Harris, Alice C., Westwood, Mass. 

Hoge, Elizabeth, Cawnpore. 

Hutchens, Edna M., Lucknow 

Hyneman, Ruth E., "Room 710, 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York ’ City. 

Florence L., 531 N. Manhattan 
Ave., Manhattan, Kan. 

Landrum, Margaret D., Lucknow. 

Lawrence, Mabel C., Lucknow 

Manchester, Ruth C., Isabella Thoburn 
College, Lucknow 

Mason, Inez D., 915 EB. 14th St., 
apolis, Minn. 

Moses, Mathilde R., Alamosa, Colo. 

Oldroyd, Roxanna H., Isabelle Thoburn 


Minne- 


College, Lucknow. ; 

sie Vera E., 740 Rush St.,- Chicago, 
Ill. 

Reddick, Olive F., 211 Maple Ave., Graf- 
ton, W. Va 

Richmond, Mary A., Gonda. 

Rockwell, Lillie M., High’ School, Morris- 
town, Pa. 

Salzer, Florence, Room 710, 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 


Shannon, Mary H., Isabella Thoburn Col- 
lege, Lucknow. 

Sheldon, Mabel M., Muzaffarpur. 

Smith, Jennie M., Muzaffarpur. 

Thoburn, Isabella, Isabella Thoburn 
lege, Lucknow. 

Tirsgaard, Maren M., Arrah, Bihar. 

Wallace, Margaret, Isabella Thoburn Col- 
lege, ‘Lucknow. 

Wheat, Lemira B., Col- 
lege, Lucknow. 

Whitcomb, J. Caroline, Byron, Minn. 

Whiting, Ethel L., 73 Cantonments, Cawn- 
ore. 

Williams, Laura V., Isabella Thoburn 

College, Lucknow. ee: 


Col- 


Isabella Thoburn 
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NORTH INDIA 
(Add to each field address, India.) 


Ashbrook, Anna, Room 710, 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 

Bacon, Edna G., Bareilly. 

Bass, Allie M., Moradabad. <4 

Bates, Grace M., T03 No. Howard St, 
Indianola, Iowa. 

Beach, Lucy W., Pauri, -Garhwal. 

Blackstock, Anna, Moradabad. 

Blackstock, Constance, Lasell 
Auburndale, Mass. 

Bothwell, Jean B., Stuntz Hall, Omoha, 


Nebr. 

Calkins, Ethel M., Abilene, Kan. 

Chase, Bertha A. (M.D.), Bareilly. 

Cox, Ruth M., Pithoragarh. 

Crawford, Janette H., Bareilly. 

Dennis, Viola B., Kansas, Ohio. 

Doyle, Gladys B., Bijnor. 

Dunn, Olive, Bijnor. 

Dunton, Dorothy K., 69 N. Franklin St., 
Delaware, Ohio. 

Emery, Phebe E., Budaun. 

Gill, Mrs. May Wilsen, Pauri. 

Haberman, Margaret O., Sitapur. 

Hadden, G. Evelyn, Pauri. 

Hardie, Eva M., Moradabad. 

Hoath, Ruth, Anthony, Kans. 

Honnell, Grace L., Bareilly. 

Jacobson, Evelyn R., Rushmore, Minn. 

Kennard, Ada M., Naini Tal. 

Kennard, Olive E., Bareilly. 

Larson, Ruth, Almora, U. P- 

Loper, Ida G., Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

Lorenz, Theresa, Bareilly. 

McCartney, Blanche L., Pithoragarh. 

Means, ‘Alice, Shahjahanpur. 

Newman, Emma E., 627 Chicago Ave., 
Savanna, Ill. 

Perrill, Mary Louise, Pithoragarh. 

Peters, Jessie I., Almora, U. P. 

Reed, Mary, Chandag Heights, via Al- 
mora, U. P. 

Rost, Carrie H., Bijnor. 

Bree Laura De Witt, 448 B. St., Bakers- 
eld, Cal. 

Stallard, Eleanor B. (R.N.), Bareilly. 

— Laura I., 519 S. 27th St., Lincoln, 
eb. 

Warrington, Ruth A., Route 38, Box 74, 
Salem, Oregon. 

Waugh, Nora Bell, Almora. 

West, Nellie M., Budaun. 

Westrup, Charlotte V. (R.N.), Bareilly. 

Wright, Laura S., Washington, Ind. 


Seminary, 


NORTHWEST INDIA 
(Add to each field address, India.) 


Ball, Jennie L., Tekinsha, Mich. 
Beesemyer, Gertrude S., 12 Warris Road, 


ForEIGN Misstons REPORT 


[iges 


Buss, Helen S, Delhi. 
Clancy, M. Adelaide, Muttra. 
Clark, Faith A., Roerkee. 
Donohugh, Emma E., 1837 
Ave., Burli e, Cal. 
Doyle, Letah A., Meerut. 
Everley, Garnet M., Muttra. 
Farmer, Ida Amelia, Aligarh. 
Forsyth, Estella M.. Ghaziabad. 
Gabrielson, Winnie M., Box i6, Wayne, 
Kans. 
Greene, Lily D., Delhi. 
Hermiston, Margaret I. W., Delhi. 
Hoffman, Carlotta E., Williams, Ariz. 
Holman, Sarah C., Room T10. 250 Fitth 
Ave., New York City. : 
Huffman, Loal E.. (M.D.), 
Colony, Warrensville, Ohio. 
Justin, Catherine L.. 531 N. Manhattan 
Ave., Manhattan, Kan. 
Klingeberger, Ida M., Sonepat. 
Lawson, Anne E., Mussoorie. 
Livermore, Melva A., Bulandshahr. 
Moss, Loma R., R. D. 3, Fostoria, Ohie, 
Nelson, E. Lavina, Bartlesville, Okla. 
Okey, Mary C., Aligarh 


Vancouver 


Children’s 


Palmer, Pearl E., Aligarh. 
Porter, Eunice (R.N.), Brindaban. 
Randall, S. Edith, Muttra. 


Richards, Gertrude E., Meerut. 

Schaefer, Carolyn E., Meerut. 

Terrell, Linnie, Pomeroy, Ohio. 

Tower, Rita B. (M.D.), Brindaban,. 

Warner. Emma E., Ghaziabad. 

Wood, Hazel O., 150 Dharamtala St., Cal- 
eutta. 


SOUTH INDIA 
(Add to each field address, India.) 


Beale, Elizabeth M., Room 710, 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 
ec Ee ace 3558 Gratiot Ave., Detreit, 


Bugby, M. Marguerite, Gulbarga, Shanti 
Sadan. 

Buyers, Anna P., Kolar. 

Comstock, Joy, Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Ericson, Judith, Galesburg, Ill. 

Fales. Cora, Belgaum. 

Griffin, Alta, Kolar. 

Hoffman, Thekla A., Kolar. 

Lewis, Margaret D. (M.D.), 207, 
740 Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 

Montgomery, Urdell, Raichur, Deccan. 

Morehouse, Edith T. (M.D.), 681 Carlton 
Road, Westfield, N. J. 

Morrow, Julia B., Gulbarga. 

Munson, Kezia B., Gokak Falls. 

Rexroth, Emma K., Belgaum. 

Robinson, Muriel E.. Ba lore. 

Robinson, Ruth E., Bangalore. 

Shoemaker, Esther (M.D), Kolar. 

Toll, Kate Evalyn, Madras. 


Room 


ore. Watts, <A le, ote Ave 
Bobb, Mildred H., Aligarh. Catmbas Cae Sonia ok sateen 
Bobenhouse, Laura G., Aligarh. Wheelock, Ethel C.. Kolar. 
Boddy, Grace, Muttra. : Wilson, Retta I., Kolar. 
Bricker, Mary BE. (R.N.), Rossville, Ind. Wirz, Frieda, Belgaum. 
IV. AFRICA 
aes eee RHODESIA 
o each field address, Angola, (Add to each field add R Ss 
Airicnns pines ress, Rhodesia, 


Cross, Cilicia L., Quessua, Malange. 
Johnson, Ingle, Quessua, Malange. 
Miller, Alpha J., Quessua, Malange. 
Nelson, Marie, Quessua, Malange. 


Benson, Mildred O., Old Umtali, South 
Fa ern oa ~ 
ark, Grace, Mutambara, P. B., yi Tm 
tali, South Rhodesia. RA 
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Fuller, Marjorie A., Old Umtali. 

Hess, Stella Anna, Old Umtali, S. Rho- 
desia. 

King, Sarah N., Fillmore, Calif, 

McMann, M. Ethel, Room 303, 420 Plum 
St., Cincinnati. Ohio. 

Parmenter, Ona M., Nyadiri, via Macheke, 
S. Rhodesia. 

Penney, Oril A., Old Umtali. 

Quinton, Frances, Nyadiri, via Macheke. 

Ramsey, Bertha E., Room 710, 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York’ City. 

Reitz, "Beulah Litto Nyadiri, via Macheke, 
S. ‘Rhodesia. 


V. LATIN 


MEXICO 


(Add to each field address, Mexico.) 

Ayres, Harriet L., Calle Privada del Cinco 
de Febrero No. 5, Tacubaya, D. F. 

Baird, Mary, 3a Serapio Rendon 76, Mex- 
ico City. 

Betz, Blanche A., Apdo. 157, Puebla, Pue. 

Butterfield, Nellie M., Chino, Cal. 

Copley, Ruth E., Sharon, Kans. 

Daniels, Martha J., Guys Mills, Pa. 

Dyer, Addie C., 421 Cedar St., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

Frymoyer, Lucile, Wilton Junction, Iowa. 

Hartung, Lois J., Senator. 

Helm, Mabel, Apartado 157, Puebla, Pue. 

Hewitt, Helen M., Pachuca. 

Hill, Clara M., Guanajuato. 

ers Grace A., Apartado 157, Puebla, 
ue. 

Johnson, Katherine M., 1923 Mount Ver- 
non St.. Philadelphia. Pa. 

Lauderdale, Grace, Calle de Haiti 1, Sta. 
Julia, Mexico D. F. 

Maltby, Christine M., Room 710, 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City, 


Murray, Helen Grace, Room 710, 150 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Paige, Ina M., Gen. Del., Aiken, S. C. 


Apartado 115 Bis. 
710, 150 Fifth 


Pearson, Mary N., 
Mexico, D. F. 


Purdy, Carrie M., Room 


Ave., New York City. 

oe May Bell, Apartado 157, Puebla, 
ue. 

Tavlor. Anna Mabel, 3a Serapio Rendon 


76, Mexico D. F. 

Temple, Laura, Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Thomas, Ethel H., Calle de Haiti 1, Sta. 
Julia, Mexico D. F. 

Warner, Ruth V., 3a Sadi Carnot 73, 
Mexico, D. F. 

poe Margaret C., Apartado 157, Puebla, 
Pue. 


VI. EUROPE AND 


BULGARIA 
(Add to each field address. Bulgaria.) 


Gongwer, Margaret, Lovetch. 

Krill, Bevedene M., Lovetch. 

Perry, Edith M., 106 Morningside Drive, 
New York City. 

Reeves, Mrs. Florence G, T., Lovetch, 


Directory or W. F. M. 8S. Misston aries 
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Scovill, Ila, Old Umtali. 
Tubbs, Lulu L., Mutambara, P. B., via 
Umtali. 


Woodruff, Jennie G. 
P. B., via Umtali. 


SOUTHEAST AFRICA 


(Add to each field address, Portuguese, 
Past Africa.) 
Lang, Victoria C. (R.N.), Inhambane. 
Northcott, Ruth I., Box 411, Inhambane. 
Phillips, Bess L., Box 411, Inhambane. 
Thomas, Ruth F., Box 411, Inhambane. 


(R.N.), Mutambara. 


AMERICA 
SOUTH AMERICA 
EASTERN SOUTH AMERICA 


Beissell, Ina Mae, 190 Camacua, Flores, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, 8S. A. 

Bortell, Pearl, 1352 Avenida Pellegrini, 
Rosario, Argentina. S. A. 

Cornelison. Bernice, 825 W. 6th St., Mos- 
cow, Idaho. 

Foster. Ina Lee. 8 de Octubre and Gari- 
baldi, Montevideo, Uruguay, S. A. 

Gilliland, Helen C., San Jose 1457, Mon- 
tevideo, Uruguay. 

Hagar, Esther M., 
Freeport, N. Y. 

Hosford. Ruby C.. Lawrence. Kans. 

Irwin, Alice A., Holland, Ohio. 

Kessing, Mae G., Crandon Institute, 8 de 


754 Leonard Ave., 


Octubre and Garibaldi, Montevideo, 
Uruguay. 

Murphy, May, Crandon Institute, 8 de 
Octubre and Garibaldi, Montevideo, 
Uruguay. S. 

Packer. Josephine, 1006 W. Boone St., 


Marshalltown, Iowa. 

Penney, 9 de Julia 2775, Rosario, Argen- 
tina. 

Reid, Jennie, 8 de Octubre and Garibaldi, 
Montevideo, Uruguay, S. A. 

Strever, Frances B., 1852 Avenida Pelle- 
grini, Rosario, Argentina, SAL 

Waldorf, Ethel Margaret, 1352 Arenida 
Pellegrini, Rosario, Argentina. 


NORTH ANDES 


(Add to each field address, Peru, S. A.) 
Clausen, Minnie, Tecumseh, Neb. 
Donahue, K. Mamie, 5546 Irving St., 

West Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hanks, Gertrude, Apartado 2144, Lima. 

Hayes, Virginia, Monticello, Ga. 

Holway, Ruth E., Apartado 2144, Lima. 

Minear, Ruth, Mt. Pleasant Iowa. 

Ransom. Ruth. Clarendon, Pa. 

pendent Frances C., Apartado 2144, 
ima. 


NORTH AFRICA 


Turner, Mellony, 358 W. Thurston Ave., 
Elmira, N. Y. 
FRANCE 
(Add to each field address, France.) 
Lochhead, G. Christian, Le Foyer Re- 
trouve, La. Tronche, Isere, Grenoble. 
Whiteley, Martha D., Le Foyer Retrouve, 
La Tronche, Isere, Grenoble, 
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ITALY 


(Add to each field address, Italy.) 

Dearmont, Mrs. Ellen Hunter, Crandon 
Institute, 15 via Savoia, Rome. 

Eaton, Mary Jane, Crandon Institute, via 
Savoia 15, Rome. 

Foster, Mildred, Lowell, Ind. Pe 

Ruese, Mrs. Artele B., Crandon Institute, 
via Savoia 15, Rome. 

pes 46 First Ave., Gloversville; 


NORTH AFRICA 


(Add to each field address, North Africa.) 

Anderson, Mary, 7 Rue Edmond. Adam, 
Algiers, Algeria. 

Loveless, Emilie R., 5 Blvd. Mercier, Con- 
stantine. 
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Narbeth, E. Gwendoline, 5 Blvd. Mercier, 
Constantine, Algiers. 


Ostrom, Eva A., 5 Blvd., Mercier, Con- 

_ Stantine. 

Robinson, Martha, Il-Maten, Kabylia, No. 
Africa. 

Smith, Emily, Les Aiglons, El Bair, Al- 
giers, Algeria. 

Van. Dyne, Esther H., Room 710, 150 
VWifth Ave., New York City. 

Van Dyne, L. Frances, Room 710, 150 
. Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Webb, Nora, 5 Boulevard Mercier, Con- 


stantine. 
Welch, A. Dora, 
Algiers, Algeria. 
Wysner, Glora M., Les Aiglons, El Bair, 
Algiers, Algeria. 


Les Aiglons, El Bair, 
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Su Memoriam 


January 1, 1928—December 31, 1928 




















Rev. Erwin H. Richards Emily Hatfield Hobart 


January 15, 1928 (Mrs. W. T.) 
Africa April 29, 1928 
1880-1911 China 


Retired in 1911 1882-1928 










Rev. Charles S. Buchanan 
February 6, 1928 
Netherlands Indies 
1896-1922 
Retired in 1922 


Rev. Robert E. Crane 
September 4, 1928 
India 

1919-1928 













Rev. Elmer E. Count 
September 238, 1928 


Rev. Robert C. Beebe, M.D. 
March 13, 1928 















China Bulgaria 
1884-1923 1889-1928 
Retired in 1923 
Louise Blackmar Gilder Rev. John C. Davison 
(Mrs. G. K.) October 20, 1928 
April 8, 1928 Japan 
India 1873-1922 
1901-1920 Retired in 1922 
Retired in 1920 
Jane Tinsley Waugh Dorothy Maunder Miller 
(Mrs. J. W.) (Mrs. W. U.) 
April 12, 1928 ! October 28, 1928 
India Chile 
1876-1910 June, 1928-October, 1928 


Retired in 1910 
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HISTORICAL STATEMENT 


In the year 1818, in one of the weekly sessions of the New York Preach- 
ers’ Meeting, a resolution prepared by the Rev. Laban Clark was adopted, 
recommending the organization of a Bible and Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. A committee of the Preachers’ Meeting, con- 
sisting of Laban Clark, Nathan Bangs, and Freeborn Garrettson, was 
appointed to draft a constitution. This was discussed and perfected at 2 
later session of the Preachers’ Meeting, and submitted, on April 5, 1819, 
to a public meeting, called to organize the Society. The meeting was held 
in the old Forsyth Street Church (then called Bowery Church), on the site 
of the present Church of All Nations. The following is an extract from the 
Minutes of this first meeting: 

“Bowery Church, April 5, 1819. At a call made yesterday from the 
pulpits, a large number of members of the Methodist Society met this eve- : 
ning at half past seven o’clock. On motion of Joshua Soule, Rev. Nathan 
Bangs was called to the chair; Francis Hall was chosen Secretary of the 
meeting, and remarks were made by Messrs. Garrettson, Soule, and others. 
Then, on motion of Freeborn Garrettson, seconded by Laban Clark, it was 
Resolved: that it is expedient for this meeting to form a Missionary and 
Bible Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church in America. 

“On motion of Joshua Soule, seconded by Thomas Mason, the meeting 
proceeded to consider the constitution that had been prepared: and, article 
by article, it was amended and adopted. Subscriptions were then taken, 
and, on motion of Joshua Soule, seconded by William Thacher, the new 
Society proceeded to elect its officers with the following result, namely: 

“Bishop William McKendree, President; Bishop Enoch George, First 
Vice-President; Bishop Robert R. Roberts, Second Vice-President; Rey. Na- 
than Bangs, Third Vice-President; Mr. Francis Hall, Clerk; Mr. Daniel Ayres, 
Recording Secretary; Rev. Thomas Mason, Corresponding Secretary; Rev. 
Joshua Soule, Treasurer.” 

Previous to the formation of this Society, home missionary activities 
on a limited scale had been carried on by the separate conferences. Within 
the bounds of the Ohio Conference, work among the Indians had been in- 
augurated three years before the organization of the Missionary Society, 
by the Negro, John Stewart. Formerly a drunkard, Stewart had been con- 
verted under the preaching of Rev. Marcus Lindsay in Marietta, Ohio, in 
1816; had felt the call to become a missionary to the Indians and had 
begun his preaching among the Wyandot tribe, on the upper Sandusky, in 
northern Ohio. He had many converts, and after continuing his work among 
them for more than two years, in the spring of 1819 he obtained a license 
as a local preacher in the Methodist Episcopal Church, from the quarterly 
meeting near Urbana. The first official visit to the Wyandot Mission was 
made by the presiding elder, Rev. James B. Finley, in November, 1819. 
Sixty-two Indians were at that time received into the membership of the 
“Methodist Society” by the presiding elder. At the session of the Ohio 
Conference in 1820, Rev. James B. Finley was sent as a missionary to the 
Wyandot tribe. 


i» 
on) 
oe) 
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It was this work among the Wyandots, as the most outstanding mis- 
sionary work then being attempted in the Church, that had fired the imag- 
ination of Methodism at this time, and had helped largely to bring about 
the demand for the organization of the Missionary Society. 

In May, 1820, the General Conference, then in session in Baltimore, 
Maryland, approved the new Missionary Society and its constitution, elim- 
inating, however, its Bible and tract publishing features, as recommended 
by a committee of the Society. The General Conference also emphasized 
the provision in the constitution for the formation of auxiliary societies 
in all the Annual Conferences. At the end of two years, sixteen of these 
auxiliaries had been formed, and for a while missionaries were sent to 
home mission fields by these conference auxiliaries, under the appointment 
of the bishops, somewhat as they are now appointed by the various Branches 
of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, rather than by the national 
organization. 

The Treasurer’s Report at the end of the first year, April, 1820, showed 
an income of $823.04. Ten years later it had increased to $10,545.00. The 
work was confined to the United States until 1832. In that year Melville 
B. Cox was appointed first foreign missionary of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and sailed for Liberia November sixth. The Missionary Society 
continued to administer both the home and foreign missionary work of the 
Church until 1907, when the Board of Home Missions and the Board of For- 
eign Missions began their separate existence. This division had been ar- 
ranged for at the General Conference of 1904, which had appointed a Com- 
mission to work out the details. The total receipts for the year, November 1, 
1927-October 31, 1928, were $3,927,000.29. 
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CHARTER OF THE BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Charter of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
(then Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church) as amended 
and consolidated by Chapter One Hundred and Seventy-five of the Laws of 
1873, effective April 4, 1873. 

The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, do 
enact as follows: 


Section 1. The Act entitled “An Act to Amend the Charter of the Mis- 
sionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church,” passed April fourteenth, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-nine; also, the Act entitled “An Act to Consolidate 
the several Acts relating to the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church into one Act, and to amend the same,” passed April eleventh, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-nine; and the Act entitled “An Act to Incorporate the Mission- 
ary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church,’ passed April ninth, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-nine, and the several Acts amendatory thereof, and relating 
to the said Society, are respectively hereby amended and consolidated into one 
Act; and the several provisions thereof, as thus amended and consolidated, are 
comprised in the following sections: 

Sec. 2. All persons associated, or who may become associated, together in 
the Society above named are constituted a body corporate, by the name and style 
of “The Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church,’ and are hereby 
declared to have been such body corporate since the passage of said Act of 
April ninth, eighteen hundred and thirty-nine; and such Corporation is and shall 
be capable of purchasing, holding, and conveying such real estate as the purpose 
of the said corporation shall require; but the annual income of the estate held 
by it at any one time, within the State of New York, shall not exceed the sum 
of seventy-five thousand dollars. 

Sec. 3. The objects of the said Corporation are charitable and religious; 
designed to diffuse more generally the blessings of education and Christianity, 
and to promote and support missionary schools and Christian Missions through- 
out the United States and Territories, and also in foreign countries. 

Sec. 4. The management and disposition of the affairs and property of the 
said Corporation shall be vested in a Board of Managers, composed of thirty- 
two laymen of the Methodist Episcopal Church and _ thirty-two traveling min- 
isters of the Methodist Episcopal Church, appointed by the General Conference 
of said Church at its quadrennial sessions, and of the Bishops of said Church, 
who shall be ex officio members of said Board. Such Managers as were ap- 
pointed by said General Conference at its last session shall be entitled to act as 
such from and after the passage of this Act, until they or others appointed by 
the ensuing General Conference shall assume their duties. Any such Board of 
Managers may fill any vacancy happening therein until the term shall commence 
of the Managers appointed by an ensuing General Conference; said Board of 
Managers shall have such power as may be necessary for the management and 
disposition of the affairs and property of said Corporation, in conformity with 
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the Constitution of said Society as it now exists, or as it may be from time to 
time amended by the General Conference, and to elect the officers of the Society, 
except as herein otherwise provided; and such Board of Managers shall be sub- 
ordinate to any directions or regulations made, or to be made, by said General 
Conference. 

Sec. 5. Thirteen members of the said Board of Managers, at any meeting 
thereof, shall be a sufficient number for the transaction of business. The Cor- 
responding Secretaries, the Treasurer, and the Assistant Treasurer of said 
Society shall be elected by the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and shall hold their office for four years, and until their successors are 
elected; and in case of a vacancy by resignation, death, or otherwise, the Bishops 
of the said Methodist Episcopal Church shall fill any vacancy in the office till the 
ensuing General Conference. And until the next session of the General Con- 
ference said Board of Managers may appoint and remove at pleasure the Treas- 
urer and the Assistant Treasurer of said Corporation; and the latter officer may 
exercise his duties, as the Board may direct, in any State. 

Sec. 6. The said Corporation shall be capable of taking, receiving, or hold- 
ing any real estate, by virtue of any devise contained in any last will and testa- 
ment of any person whomsoever; subject, however, to the limitation expressed 
in the second section of this Act as to the aggregate amount of such real estate, 
and also to the provisions of an Act entitled “An Act Relating to Wills,” passed 
April thirteen, eighteen hundred and sixty; and the said Corporation shall be 
also competent to act as a Trustee in respect to any devise or bequest pertaining 
to the objects of said Corporation, and devises and bequests of real or personal 
property may be made directly to said Corporation, or in trust, for any of the 
purposes comprehended in the general objects of said Society; and such trusts 
may continue for such time as may be necessary to accomplish the purposes for 
which they may be created. 

Sec. 7. The said Corporation shall also possess the general powers specified 
in and by the Third Title of Chapter Eighteen of the First Part of the Revised 
Statutes of the State of New York. 

Sec. 8. This Act shall take effect immediately. 


AN ACT to amend the Charter of the Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, being Chapter One Hundred and Sixty-Nine of the Laws 
of 1906; became a law April 6, 1906, with the approval of the Governor. 

' Passed, three fifths being present. Effective January 1, 1907. 

The people of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, do 
enact as follows: 


Section I. Sections two and three of chapter one hundred and seventy- 
five of the laws of eighteen hundred and seventy-three, entitled “An Act to 
amend the Charter of the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church,” are hereby amended to read respectively as follows: 

Sec..2. All persons associated, or who may become associated, together in 
the Society above named, are constituted a body corporate by the name and style 
of the “Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church,” and 
are hereby declared to have been such body corporate since the passage of such 
Act April ninth, eighteen hundred ‘and thirty-nine; and such corporation is, and 
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shall be, capable of purchasing, holding, and conveying such real estate as the 
purposes of such corporation shall require; but the annual income of the real 
estate held by it at any time, within the State of New York, shall not exceed 
the sum of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

Sec. 3. The objects of the said Corporation are charitable and religious; 
designed to diffuse more generally the blessings of education and Christianity, 
and to promote and support missionary schools and Christian Missions, in 
foreign countries and also in such other places, subject to the sovereignty of the 
United States, which are not on the continent of North America or the islands 
adjacent thereto, as may be committed to the care of said Corporation by the 
General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect on the first day of January, in the year 
nineteen hundred and seven. 


AN ACT to amend Chapter One Hundred and Seventy-Five of the laws of 
eighteen hundred and seventy-three, entitled “An Act to amend the charter 
of the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church,’ now called 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in 
relation to the election of officers, being Chapter One Hundred and Sixty 
of the Laws of 1920, effective April 13, 1920. 

The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, do 
enact as follows: 


SECTION I. Section five of chapter one hundred and seventy-five of the laws 
of eighteen hundred and seventy-three, entitled “An Act to amend the charter 
of the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church,” is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

Sec. 5. Thirteen members of the said Board of Managers present at any 
meeting thereof shall be a sufficient number for the transaction of business. The 
Corresponding Secretaries shall be elected by the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and they and the Treasurer shall hold their respective 
offices for four years, and until their successors are elected and shall have quali- 
fied; and in case of a vacancy by resignation, death or otherwise in the office 
of Corresponding Secretary, the Bishops of the said Methodist Episcopal Church 
shall fill such vacancy till the next ensuing General Conference. The Treasurer 
may exercise his duties, as the Board may direct, in any state. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


Adopted by the General Conference of 1916; amended and altered by the 
General Conferences of 1920, 1924 and 1928 


I. INCORPORATION 


1. There shall be a Board of Foreign Missions, duly incorporated accord- 
ing to law, and having its office in New York City; said Board of Foreign 
Missions shall have committed to it the general supervision of all work in 
fields outside of the jurisdiction of the United States, in harmony and co-opera- 
tion with the constituted authorities of the Church in said fields, and similarly 
in such places subject to the sovereignty of the United States as may be assigned 
to it by the General Conference from time to time, and shall be subject to such 
rules and regulations as the General Conference may prescribe. 

2. Other denominational agencies shall undertake work in the fields indicated 
only in co-operation with this Board. 


II. ConstTITUTION 


ARTICLE I 


NAME AND OBJECT 


The name of this organization shall be the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. Its objects are religious, philanthropic, and 
educational, designed to diffuse more generally the blessings of Christianity, 
by the promotion and support of all phases of church work and missionary 
activity in foreign countries; and also in such other places subject to the 
sovereignty of the United States, but not on the continent of North America 
or the islands adjacent thereto, as may be committed to the care of such organi- 
zation by the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, under 
such rules and regulations as said General Conference may from time to time 
prescribe. 


ARTICLE II 


Lire MEMBERS AND HonorARY MANAGERS 


1. Members of the Foreign Missionary Society who contribute $1,000 at 
one time shall become Life Members and may attend the Annual Meeting of 
the Board, but without vote. 

2. Honorary Managers not to exceed twenty in number may be elected by 
the General Conference, and, in case of vacancies, may be elected by the Board 
of Managers during the interval between the sessions of the General Conference, 
said Honorary Managers being entitled to speak in the meetings of the Board 
of Managers, but not to vote. 
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ARTICLE III 


BoarD OF MANAGERS 


1. The management and disposition of the affairs and property of the Board 
of Foreign Missions, the making of appropriations and the administration of 
appropriations, and all other funds shall be vested in a Board of Managers. 
This Board shall determine what fields shall be occupied as Foreign Missions 
and the amount necessary for the support of each, and shall make appropria- 
tions for the same, including an emergency fund of $50,000, provided that the 
Board of Managers shall not appropriate for a given year, including the emer- 
gency appropriation of $50,000, more than the total income for the preceding 
year. 

2. The Board of Managers shall consist of thirty-two traveling Ministers 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church and thirty-two Laymen of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church elected by the General Conference upon nomination of the 
Bishops. All the effective General Superintendents shall be e2-officio members 
of said Board. In constituting the Board of Managers the Bishops shall nomi- 
nate one representative from each Area in the United States, preserving as 
nearly as may be an equality in the number of Ministers and Laymen chosen 
from the Areas. 

3. The Board of Managers shall meet annually at such time and place as 
the Executive Committee shall determine. Due notice of such time and place 
shall be given to each member. 

4. The Board of Managers shall elect an Executive Committee consisting 
of twenty-one members. This Committee shall meet monthly at the headquarters 
of the Board in New York City, unless otherwise ordered by the Board. 

5. Vacancies in the Board of Managers shall be filled as the Charter pro- 
vides. The Board shall have authority to make By-Laws, not inconsistent with 
this Constitution or the Charter; to print books, periodicals, and tracts for 
Foreign Missions; to elect a President, one or more Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, 
and such Assistants as may be necessary, a Recording Secretary, and such ° 
Assistant and other Secretaries as may be necessary; to fill vacancies that may 
occur among the officers elected by the Board; to organize departments for 
the administration of the work of the Board; to invite the co-operation of other 
agencies where such co-operation will increase the efficiency of the work in the 
foreign field. The funds of the Board shall be administered on the Mission field 
by agencies which the Board shall approve. It shall present a statement of its 
transactions and funds to the Church in its annual report, and shall lay before 
the General Conference a report of its transactions for the preceding four years, 
and the state of its funds. 


6. The Board of Foreign Missions shall have power to suspend a Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Treasurer, Assistant Treasurer, or any elected officer of the Board 
of Managers, for cause to it sufficient; and a time and place shall be fixed by 
the Board of Managers, at as early a day as practicable, for the investigation of 
the official conduct of the person against whom complaint shall have been made. 
Due notice shall be given by the Board to the Bishops, who shall select one of 
their number to preside at the investigation, which shall be before a Committee 
of twelve persons, six Ministers and six Laymen, none of whom shall be mem- 
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bers of the Board of Managers. Said Committee shall be appointed by the Bishop 
selected to preside at the investigation. Two thirds of said Committee shall have 
power of removal from office, in the interval of General Conference, of the official 
against whom complaint has been made. 

7. In case a vacancy shall occur in the office of the Corresponding Secretaries, 
the Bishops shall have power to fill the vacancy if the Board of Managers shall 
so request, and until they do so the Board of Managers shall provide for the 
duties of the office. 

8. Thirteen members present at any meeting of the Board of Managers shall 
be a quorum. 

9. The Board shall have authority to solicit and receive funds for the publi- 
cation and distribution of tracts. 


ARTICLE IV 


CoRRESPONDING SECRETARIES 


1. There may be two Corresponding Secretaries, having co-ordinate power, 
who shall be the executive officers of the Board of Foreign Missions. The Sec- 
retary or Secretaries shall be elected by the General Conference quadrennially. 

2. They shall be subject to the direction of the Board of Managers, and 
their salaries, which shall be fixed by the Board of Managers, shall be paid out 
of the treasury. They shall be employed exclusively in conducting the corres- 
pondence of the Board, in furnishing the Church with missionary intelligence, in 
promoting the work committed to this Board and the general interests of the 
cause by correspondence, travel and such other activities as the service involves 
and the Board may approve. 


ARTICLE V 


ELEcTION OF OFFICERS AND PRESIDING OFFICERS 


1. Election of Officers. The officers to be elected by the Board shall be 
chosen and hold their office for the term of one year, or until their successors 
shall be elected; or, if a vacancy should occur during the year by death, resigna- 
tion, or otherwise, it may be filled at any regular meeting of the Board. The 
first election of each quadrennium shall be held at the regular meeting of the 
Board next succeeding the General Conference. 

2. Presiding Officer. At all meetings of the Board, the President shall pre- 
side. But if he should be absent, one of the Vice-Presidents shall take his place. 
In the absence of the President and of all the Vice-Presidents a member appointed 
by the meeting for the purpose shall preside. The minutes of each meeting shall be 
signed by the Chairman of the meeting at which the same are read and approved 
and by the Recording Secretary. 


ARTICLE VI 


APPOINTMENT AND SUPPORT OF MISSIONARIES 


LA person shall be acknowledged as a missionary or receive support as 
such from the funds of the Board of Foreign Missions only when such person 
has been approved by the Board of Managers and assigned to some definite field 
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except as provided in Section 2. Ministerial missionaries shall be constituted 
by the joint action of a General Superintendent and the Board. Lay missionaries 
shall be appointed by the Board of Managers. 

2. The*Board may provide for the support of Retired Missionaries and of the 
widows and orphans of Missionaries who may not be provided for by their Annual 
Conferences respectively; provided they shall not receive more than is usually 
allowed Retired Ministers, their widows and orphans, in home Conferences. In 
this matter the Board shall as far as practicable, base its procedure upon pro- 
visions similar to those prescribed for Annual Conferences. 


ARTICLE VII 
Fret>p FINANCE COMMITTEES 


1. In a mission field of the Board of Foreign Missions in which there may 
be an Annual Conference, Mission Conference or an organized Mission, there 
shall be a Committee on Finance, consisting of the following members, ex-officio: 
the resident Bishop, the Mission Treasurer and the Mission Superintendents. 
The Committee shall also include such other persons as the Annual or Mission 
Conference or Mission may elect, part of whom may be laymen, subject to the 
approval of the Board of Foreign Missions. The Committee shall elect its 
own Chairman. This Committee shall be responsible to the Board of Foreign 
Missions for the administration of the funds provided by the Board. 

2. In territory of a Central Conference or a Central Mission Conference said 
Central Conference may prescribe the method of constituting such finance com- 
mittees, subject to the approval of the Board of Foreign Missions.. This Com- 
mittee shall be responsible to the Board of Foreign Missions for the administra- 
tion of its funds. 


ARTICLE VIII 


AMENDMENTS 


This Constitution shall be subject to amendment or alteration only by the 
General Conference. 
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BY-LAWS OF THE BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


ADOPTED AT THE ANNUAL MEETING, NovEMBER 13-15, IQ16 
AMENDED AT THE ANNUAL MEETING, NovEMBER 7-9, 1918; BY THE EXECUTIVE 
CoMMITTEE, JUNE I5, 1922; BY THE ANNUAL MEETING, NOVEMBER 20-22, 1922; 
BY THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, JANUARY 24, 1920. 


I. PROCEDURE OF THE BOARD 


1. In harmony with the provisions of the Constitution as adopted by the 
General Conference, the Board of Foreign Missions shall meet annually at its 
headquarters in New York City, due notice of the meeting being given to each 
member. The necessary traveling expenses of the members in attendance upon 
its meetings shall be paid from the treasury of the Board. 

2. The President of the Board shall act as permanent chairman at all regular 
sessions of the Board, and the presiding officers of the various sessions of the 
Annual Meeting of the Board shall be selected by the Bishops from among the 
General Superintendents and the Missionary Bishops. 

3. Special meetings of the Board may be called by the President, or the 
Corresponding Secretaries, and must be called by the President upon the written 
request of fifteen managers. 

4. The Board at its annual meeting shall appoint a Committee on Nomina- 
tions consisting of two Bishops, four managers, and one of the Executive officers 
of the Board. 

The Committee on Nominations shall present for confirmation the names of 
members to serve during the annual meeting on the following committees : 

(1) General Distribution; (2) General Reference; (3) Eastern Asia; (4) 
Southern Asia; (5) Africa; (6) Europe and North Africa; (7) South America; 
(8) Mexico; (9) Appropriations of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society; 
(10) Resolutions. 

5. The Board may appoint such other committees from time to time as 
occasion may require. : 

6. The General Conference Rules of Order shall be used to decide parlia- 
mentary questions and procedure in the meetings of the Board and its committees. 


Il. OFFICERS AND THEIR DUTIES 
I. PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT 


The Board shall elect a President and a Vice-President, who shall hold their 
respective offices for one year or until their successors shall be elected. It shall 
be the duty of the President to serve as the permanent chairman of the Board at 
its annual meetings, to preside over the meetings of the Executive Committee, 
and to perform such other functions as are usual to his office. If the President 
and the Vice-President be absent, a President pro tem. may be elected. The 
President shall be ex-officio a member of all committees in addition to the number 
of members hereinafter specified. 


2. CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES 
1. The Corresponding Secretaries shall have charge of all correspondence 
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of the Board, and shall be exclusively employed in supervising the foreign mis- 
sionary work of the Church and in promoting its general interests. They shall 
prepare the docket of business for the meetings of the Board, and of the Execu- 
tive and other standing committees, except the Committee on Finance, and shall 
keep a vigilant eye upon all the affairs of the Board and of its missions. They 
shall be advisory members of all committees. It shall be their duty to convey to 
the Bishops in charge of mission fields, to the Board, and to the standing com- 
mittees, such communications and such information concerning our foreign mis- 
sions as the circumstances may require. ; 

2. The Corresponding Secretaries shall act in conjunction with the Commit- 
tee on Candidates in selecting and appointing to the field the missionaries to be 
sent out by the Board. They shall place in the hands of the missionaries a copy 
of the Manual of Instructions authorized by the Board, with such other instruc- 
tions and explanations as may be advisable, and they shall explicitly inform all 
missionaries that they are in no case to depart from such instructions. 


SN ASSOCIATE SECRETARIES AND SECRETARIES FOR DEPARTMENTS 


1. The Board or the Executive Committee may elect a Recording Secretary, 
and one or more Assistant or Associate Secretaries who shall be chosen and 
assigned to their respective duties, on nomination and recommendation of the Cor- 
responding Secretaries. They shall work in co-operation with, and under the 
direction of, the Corresponding Secretaries and the Board, and shall perform 
such functions and undertake such duties as may be assigned to them. 

2. Secretaries for Departments may be chosen by the Board or Executive 
Committee on recommendation of the Corresponding Secretaries, as the needs of 
the Executive and Administrative work may demand. They shall have charge 
of the departments to which they are assigned and shall conduct their work under 
the direction of the Corresponding Secretaries. 


4. TREASURER 


1. The Treasurer shall receive all moneys belonging to the Board and shall 
receipt therefor. He shall keep proper books of accounts showing receipts and 
disbursements and all other financial transactions connected with the treasury of 
the Board. He shall keep an account of all receipts by Conferences, and of 
all expenditures by missions, and of particular appropriations. The accounts and 
books of the Treasurer shall be examined by auditors selected by the Finance 
Committee. He shall report the state of the funds and, whenever required, shall 
exhibit his books, vouchers, and securities at meetings of the Committee on Finance 
and of the Auditors, and shall report regularly to the Executive Committee the 
state of the treasury. He shall be an advisory member of the Executive, Admin- 
istrative, and Finance Committees. 

2. He shall honor all orders of the Board of Managers upon the treasury 
within the several appropriations made at the annual meeting. After approval 
by the Corresponding Secretaries, he shall pay the outgoing and return expenses 
of missionaries, and all bills for office and miscellaneous expenses within the 
appropriations, or upon authorization of the Executive or Administrative Com- 
mittees. 

3. He shall, under the advice of the Committee on Finance, keep all unin- 
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vested money of the Board on deposit in such bank or banks as shall be approved 
by said committee in the name of the Board of Foreign Missions, subject to the 
order of its Treasurer. He is authorized to negotiate loans under the direction 
and approval of the Committee on Finance. : 

4 Under the supervision of the Committee on Finance, he shall have the 
custody of the securities and property belonging to the Board, and shall have 
authority to sell and assign stocks and bonds, and to make investments upon the 
approval of said Committee. 

5. The Treasurer shall serve as secretary of the Committee on Finance, and 
shall keep full minutes of the proceedings of the Committee. He shall conduct 
such correspondence as properly belongs to the Treasurer’s Department. He shall 
have the custody of the Corporate Seal, and shall be the proper officer to execute 
all instruments on behalf of the Board. 

6. The Treasurer shall be required to give bond in a responsible Fidelity 
Company, in such amount as will be deemed necessary by the Finance Committee, 
the premium on said bond to be paid by the Board. 


5. ASSISTANT TREASURERS 


1. The Board may elect two or more Assistant Treasurers, whose duty it 
shall be to co-operate with the Treasurer in the work of the Treasurer’s Depart- 
ment, under the direction of the Board and the Treasurer, one of whom may be 
designated as First Assistant Treasurer. 

2. During the absence of the Treasurer, the First Assistant Treasurer shall 
perform all the duties devolving upon the Treasurer under these By-Laws: and 
at any time any Assistant Treasurer shall be authorized to sign checks, drafts, 
bills of exchange, and legal documents requiring the signature of the Treas- 
urer. 

3. The several Assistant Treasurers shall be required to give bonds in a 
responsible Fidelity Company, in such amounts as will be deemed necessary by 
the Finance Committee, the premium on said bonds to be paid by the Board. 


6. RECORDING SECRETARY 


It shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary to keep the Minutes of the 
Meetings of the Board, and of the Executive Committee, and the several stand- 
ing committees of the Board. He shall give due notice, after consultation with 
the Corresponding Secretaries, of all meetings of the Board, the Executive and 
other standing committees, and notify the Treasurer of all grants or expenditures 
authorized by action of the Board, or of its properly authorized committees, and 
shall perform such other functions as pertain to the office of a Recording Sec- 
retary. 

Il]. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


1. There shall be an Executive Committee of thirty members, consisting of 
an equal number of ministers and laymen, who shall be nominated and elected 
by the Board of Foreign Missions from among its own members, and who shall 
hold office until their successors are appointed. The President of the Board of 
Foreign Missions shall be the chairman of the Executive Committee. 

2. The Executive Committee shall have authority to pass upon all matters 
referred to it by the Board of Foreign Missions, or brought to its attention in 
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the regular docket of business prepared by the Corresponding Secretaries, or 
referred to it by any standing committee. It shall have the authority and func- 
tion of the Board acting ad interim, within such limitations as the Board from 
time to time may establish. 

3. The Executive Committee shall meet at such stated times as the Board or 
itself may determine, or at the call of the Corresponding Secretaries. Nine mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee shall constitute a quorum for the transaction 
of business. 


IV. STANDING COMMITTEES AND THEIR WORK 


1. ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 


There shall be an Administrative Committee, appointed by the Board, con- 
sisting of eleven members, which shall have power to deal with routine business 
and such other matters as may be referred to it by the Executive Committee or the 
Corresponding Secretaries. 

The Committee shall have power to pass upon the following classes of items, 
subject to the approval of the Executive Committee, to whose members it shall 
send a digest of its minutes by mail in time for consideration before each meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee. 

1. Matters specifically referred to it by the Executive Committee. 

2. Redistributions by the Finance Committees of the Missions. 

3. Allowances for retired missionaries and for the widows and orphans of 
missionaries. 

4. School allowances for children of missionaries. 

5. The assignment of missionaries under the “Parish Abroad Plan.” 

6. Provision for transit expenses. 

7. The granting of furloughs when recommended by Finance Committees on 
the field, and in emergent conditions upon medical certificates; also the extension 
of furloughs. 

8. Grants from the Emergency and Incidental Funds of amounts not exceed- 
ing $500. 

g. Matters to be referred or calling for further correspondence before spe- 
cific action. 

10. Any other matters of a formal or routine character. 

11. Upon the recommendation or with the concurrence of the Corresponding 
Secretaries, the Administrative Committee shall be authorized also to consider 
and act upon any matters of emergent character, which may arise in the interim 
between the regular meetings of the Executive Committee and the Board, pro- 
vided, however, that no financial obligation shall be incurred beyond that which 
is indicated in section 8 above. A majority shall constitute a quorum. 


2. COMMITTEE ON CANDIDATES 


There shall be a Committee on Candidates appointed by the Board and con- 
sisting of seven ministers and four laymen. 

It shall be the duty of this Committee to consider and act upon all matters 
pertaining to the selection, cultivation and training of candidates for our foreign 
fields. Plans involving changes in policy or expenditures exceeding the budget shall 
be submitted to the Executive Committee for its action. The Committee shall 
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have power, with the approval of the Corresponding Secretaries, to accept for ap- 
pointment any candidate, who, in their judgment, is properly qualified, and 
for whom financial support is available. A majority shall constitute a quo- 
rum. 

3. COMMITTTEE ON FINANCE 


1. There shall be a Committee on Finance, consisting of thirteen members, 
at least four of whom shall be ministers. It shall be the duty of this Committee 
to aid the Treasurer to provide ways and means, and to consider all financial 
matters not otherwise provided for in these By-Laws. It shall have authority to 
advise the Treasurer as to the deposit of all uninvested moneys of the Board, and 
to direct him in respect to investments, loans, and other financial transactions of 
the Board. 

2. This Committee shall consider and report to the Executive Committee for 
concurrent action on all applications for loans to missions, or to institutions 
connected with the missions. When such items are presented first to the Execu- 
tive Committee, action shall not be deemed complete until it is concurred in by 
the Committee on Finance. All matters arising under wills or concerning the 
gift or purchase of property, liable to involve the Board in new policies or unusual 
expenditures, shall require the concurrent action of the Executive Committee. All 
other questions arising under wills or concerning lands held by the Board shall 
be determined by this Committee. 

3. The Committee shall provide for an annual audit of the books and accounts 
of the Treasurer by a firm of Certified Public Accountants. Six members shall 
constitute a quorum. 


4. COMMITTEE ON MissIoNARY EpucATION, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, AND 
Younc Propre’s Work 


There shall be a Committee on Missionary Education, Sunday Schools, and 
Young People’s Work, consisting of three members. It shall be the duty of this 
Committee to consider and determine all matters pertaining to the missionary 
education and the development of our young people in Sunday schools and young 
people’s organizations, and to have charge of those matters having to do with 
inter-Board relationships, as far as they relate to the educational training in mis- 
sions of our people, provided, however, that any proposal involving financial obliga- 
tion outside the regular budget shall be referred to the Board or the Executive 
Committee for its action. 


5. COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION IN THE ForeIGN FIELDS 


There shall be a Committee on Education in the Foreign Fields, consisting of 
not more than ten nor less than seven members, ministers and laymen, whose duty it 
shall be to consider and determine all matters relating to the educational institu- 
tions and policies of the Board of Foreign Missions in foreign lands, and to give 
special attention to all questions arising out of our relationship to union educa- 
tional institutions in the foreign field, and to inter-Board relationships growing 
out of the same, provided, however, that any proposal involving financial obliga- 
tion outside the regular budget shall be referred to the Board or the Executive 
Committee for its action. 
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6. PRocEDURE OF COMMITTEES 


1. Each standing committee shall, during its first meeting after election, 
select its own chairman, who, however, shall not be chairman of any other 
standing committee; and if he be absent at any meeting it shall choose a chairman 
pro tem. 

2. Each committee shall cause to be recorded a correct minute of all its pro- 
ceedings, the items of business to be brought to it, and enter the same in a book 
for that purpose; each committee may determine the time for its regular meeting, 
or may meet at the call of its chairman, or the Corresponding Secretaries. 

3. Each standing committee shall report through the Corresponding Secre- 
taries to the Executive Committee, for its information, a summary of the business 
transacted, and whenever a majority of the members present and voting so 
requests, any matter under consideration shall be referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee for its action. 

4. The Corresponding Secretaries, the Treasurer, and the Assistant Treasurer 
shall constitute a committee to consider the estimates prepared by the Finance 
Committee of the Missions, and to report recommendations concerning the same 
to the Board at its Annual Meeting, for its guidance in making its appropriations 
for the ensuing year. 

5. The Corresponding Secretaries shall be advisory members, without a vote, 
of the standing committees, except the Committee on Audits, and the Bishop 
having charge of a foreign mission shall be ex-officio a member of the respective 
committees. 

6. When any matter is referred to a committee with power, it shall be the 
duty of that committee to report to the Recording Secretary its final action on the 
case for record. 


V. FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


Within the appropriations made by the Board of Foreign Missions, payment 
of salaries of missionaries (where a schedule of salaries has been fixed by the 
Board for any foreign mission), payment of the expenses of outgoing and re- 
turning missionaries, and payment of all special appropriations, except for the 
purchase or improvement of property, shall be made by the Treasurer without 
further action of the Board. 

Office and miscellaneous expenses shall be audited by a Corresponding Secre- 
tary, and paid on his order on the face of the original bills; the accounts of out- 
going and returning missionaries shall also be audited by a Corresponding Secretary 
before final settlement of the same. Aside from the above provision no person shall 
be allowed to make drafts on the Treasury, except as specifically authorized by the 
Board or the Executive Committee. 

Real estate may be purchased for the Board, and improvements made on real 
estate by the erection of buildings or otherwise, only by direction of the Board, 
or as provided in Section 2 of the By-Law on the Committee on Finance. 

Where the Board makes a special appropriation for the purchase or improve- 
ment of real estate in any foreign mission, the Board or its Committee on 
Finance shall determine the time and manner of payment, and designate the 
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person by whom such appropriation shall be expended, before payment shall be 
made. 

The Committee on Finance shall have power to appoint a Treasurer and 
Finance Committee for each mission or group of missions, and the Treasurer and 
Finance Committee so appointed shall be responsible to the Board, through its 
Committee on Finance and its executive officers, for the performance of their 
duties. 

Appropriations and balances of total appropriations of any mission unex- 
pended at the close of the calendar year, whether in the hands of the Treas- 
urer of the mission, or of the Board or any of their agents, shall lapse into 
the treasury and may not be thereafter used for the purpose for which they 
were appropriated, except to discharge pre-existing obligations under these ap- 
propriations, without special authorization of the Board or its Executive Com- 
mittee. 


VI. AMENDMENTS OF BY-LAWS 


These By-Laws may be altered or amended by the Board of Managers or its 
Executive Committee at any regular meeting of either by a two-thirds vote, pro- 
vided that at least two months’ notice of the proposed alteration or amendment 
has been given and a copy of the proposed amendment or alteration sent to each 
member at least one month in advance of the meeting at which they are to be 
acted upon. By-Laws which are merely rules of procedure for business of meet- 
ings may be suspended at any meeting by a two-thirds vote without previous 
notice. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS OF THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York 


__I hereby give, devise and bequeath to the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, incorporated by the Legislature of the State of New 
York, with offices in the City of New York , 
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and the receipt of the Treasurer thereof shall be a sufficient discharge to my 
executor therefor. 
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Administrative Organization of 
Board, 3. 

Africa, 167; (Gazetteer) 305. 

big India (School) 129; (Gazetteer) 


Agricultural Work (China), 83; (Africa), 
176; (Chile), 189. 

Ahmedabad District (Gazetteer) 275. 

Ajmer District, India, 118; (Gazet- 
teer) 293. 

Akunoura (Institutional Church) 95. 

Alajuela, Costa Rica (Gazetteer) 318. 


Alden Speare Memorial Hospital, 
Yenping, China, 80. 

Alejandra, E. So. America (Gazet- 
teer) 325. 


Algiers, Algeria, North Africa, 210, 213, 
217, 219; (Hostels) 217, 220; (Bible 
Inst.) 219; (Gazetteer) 332. 

Alicante, Spain, 203. 

Aligarh, India (Gazetteer) 301. 

Allahabad, India (Gazetteer) 289. 

Almora, India (Ramsay High School) 
125; (Gazetteer) 301. 

American Church, Rome, 205. 

Analysis of Treasurer’s Report, 419. 

Anglo-Chilean Home, 189. 

Anglo-Chinese College, Foochow, 71. 

Angol, Chile (Gazetteer) 322. 

ola Mission Conference, 168; 
(Gazetteer) 305. 

Anti-Christian and Anti-Foreign Move- 
ments (see Nationalism). 

Antofagasta, Chile (Gazetteer) 321. 

Annuity Fund, 416. 

Anupshahr, India (Gazetteer) 302. 

Aoyama Gakuin, Japan, 21, 98. 

Aparri, P. I. (Gazetteer) 263. 
Appropriations of the Board, 29, 427; 
(New Plan) 32; (W. F. M.S.) 439. 
Arabs (Work Among) (see North Africa) 

213, 215. 

Argentina, South America, 191. 

Arica, Chile (Gazetteer) 321. 

Arrah District, India (Baptisms) 141; 
(Educational) 141, 142; (Gazetteer) 
287. 

Arroyo Seco, E. So. America (Gaz- 
etteer) 325. 

Arya Samaj, 134, 140. 

Asansol District, 131; (Gazetteer) 281. 


Austria Mission Conference, 221; (Gaz- 
etteer) 335. 


Bahia Blanca District, E. So. America 
(Gazetteer) 326. 

Bahawalpur, India (Gazetteer) 294. 

Baihar, India (Gazetteer) 284. 

Baker, Bishop J. C., 91, 105. 

Balaghat District, India, 135; (Gazet- 
teer) 285. 

Balearce, Argentina (Gazetteer) 327. 

Baldwin High Schools, Bangalore, 163. 

Ballia, India (Educational) 141; (Self- 
Support) 143. 

Baltic and Slavic Mission Conference, 
195; (Gazetteer) 327. 

Peensten District, India (Gazetteer) 


93. 
Bandits, 77, 78, 79, 80, 82. 
Bangalore, India, 159; (High Schools) 
163; (Gazetteer) 279. 
Barclay, Dr. Wade C., 34, 182. 
Bareilly District, India (Girls’ School) 
124; (Gazetteer) 297. 
Barnala, India (Gazetteer) 297. 
Baroda (Boys’ High School) 155; (Theo- 
logical School) 156; (Gazetteer) 275. 
Basim District, India (Gazetteer) 271. 
Bassa District, Africa (Gazetteer) 313. 
Batala District, India, 118; (Gazetteer) 
294. 
Bayombong, P. I. (Gazetteer) 263. 
Belgaum District, India, 160; (Beynon- 
Smith High School) 27, 164; (Taylor 
Smith High School) 164; (Gazetteer) 
279. 
Bellavista, Peru (British-American 
Hospital) 187; (Gazetteer) 318. 
Bengal Conference, India, 130; (Gazet- 
teer) 281. 
Berry, Dr. A. D. (Japan) 21. 
Beynon-Smith High School, Belgaum, 
1 


, 164. 
Bhatinda, India, 119; (Gazetteer) 295. 
Bidar District, India, 158; (Hospital) 

159; (Gazetteer) 276. 
Bijnor District, India, 121; (Gazetteer) 
298 


Bikanir District, India, 119; (Gazet- 
teer) 295. 
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Binghai, China (Gazetteer) 246. 

Binghu District, China (Gazetteer) 245. 

Bingtang District, China (Gazetteer) 
243, 308. 

Birbhum District, India, 182; (Gazet- 
teer) 282. 

Birney, Bishop and Mrs. L. J., 77. 

Bishop, Rev. Eric A., 40. 

Bishops (List of), 3; 
Foreign Fields) 451. 

Blind, School for, at Yokohama, 94. 

Board Personnel (Officers) 3; (Man- 
agers) 3; (Committees) 5. 

Bolivia Mission Conference, 187; (Work 
Among Indians) 188; (Gazetteer) 319. 

Bolpur, India (Gazetteer) 282. 

Bombay (Conference) 150; (Evangel- 

‘ istic) 151; (Educational) 151; (English 
Work) 152; (Medical) 152; (Gazet- 
teer) 271. 

Borneo (West Borneo Gazetteer) 269. 

Bowringpet, India (Gazetteer) 279. 

Brahmapuri, India (Gazetteer) 273. 

Brindaban, India (Traveling Dispensary) 
129; (Gazetteer) 308. 

British-American Hospita], Peru, 187. 

Bubonic Plague, India, 158. 

Budakeszi, Hungary, 230. 

Budapest, Hungary, 230. 

Budaun_ District, India, (Training 
School) 125; (Gazetteer) 298. 

Buenos Aires (Ward Institute) 23, 231; 
(American College) 24, 192; (Visit 
of Dr. E. Stanley Jones) 192; (Union 
Seminary) 192; (Union Book Store) 
192; (Gazetteer) 323. 

Eee eae District, India (Gazetteer) 

Bulgaria (Work Begun) 194; (Mission 
Conference) 207; (Gazetteer) 330. 

Bunster Agricultural School, Angol, 
Chile, 189. 

Burhanpur, India (Gazetteer) 286. 

Burma, 114; (Conference) 147; (English 
Work) 150; (Statistics) 150; (Gazet- 
teer) 291. 

Buxar District, India (Opposition to 
Education) 142. 

By-Laws of the Board, 507. 


(Resident in 


Cabanatuan District, P. I. 
teer) 264. 

Cagayan Valley District, P. I., (Gazet- 
teer) 262. 

Calcutta, 132; (Gazetteer) 282, 283. 

Callao, Peru, 186; (Wood Memorial) 
187; (Gazetteer) 318. 

Canada de Gomez (Gazetteer) 326. 


(Gazet- 
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Cape Palmas District, Liberia (Semi- 
nary) 179; (Gazetteer) 313. 

Cartwright, Rev. Frank T., 10. 

Casa Materna, Portici, Italy, 205. 

Cawnpore, India (Progress) 141; 
lish Church) 141. 

Central America (Mission Conference) 
183; (Schools) 184; (Churches) 184; 
(Sunday Schools) 185; (Gazetteer) 317. 

Central and South Africa, 167; (Gazet- 
teer) 305. 

Central China Conference, 66; (Evan- 
gelistic) 66, 67; (University Hospital) 
67; (Tunki Hospital) 67, 68; (Wuhu 
General Hospital) 68; (General Educa- 
tion) 68; (Nanking Theological) 69; 
(Nanking University) 69; (Gazet- 
teer) 239. 

Central District, Chile (Gazetteer) 320. 

Central District, India (Gazetteer) 276. 

Central District, Mexico, 181; (Gazet- 
teer) 315. 

Central District, P. I. (Gazetteer) 263. 

Central Germany, 222; (Gazetteer) 335. 

Central Mission, Denmark, 196. 

Central Provinces Conference, 134; 
(Epworth League Inst.) 138; (Meth- 
odist College) 188; (Medical) 1388; 
(Gazetteer) 284. 

Cerro District, Montevideo, 192. 

Chacabuco, E. So. America (Gazet- 
teer) 324. 

Chamars (India) 131, 139. 

Champawat, India (Gazetteer) 299. 

Champfleury, France, 201. 

Chandag Heights, India (Gazetteer) 299. 
Changli, China (Hospital) 82; (Agricul- 
tural Station) 83; (Gazetteer) 235. 

Changshu, China (Gazetteer) 248. 

Chapra, India (Gazetteer) 291. 

Charter of the Board, 500. 

Charvieu, France, 201. 

Chateau Thierry, France (Methodist 
Memorial) 202. 

Chenmulpe District, Korea (Gazetteer) 


(Eng- 


Chengtu West China Conference, 86; 
(Union University) 87; (Medical) 88; 
(Gazetteer) 237. 

Chile (Conference), 188; (Dispensaries) 
189; (Educational) 189, 190; (Evan- 
gelistic) 191; (Nationalism) 191; (Gaz- 
etteer) 320. 

China, 14; (Policies and Methods) 45; 
(Work Begun) 65. 

Chingchao District, China, 81; (Gazet- 
teer) 233. 

Cane District, China (Gazetteer) 


Chinzei Gakuin, Nagasaki, Japan, 22, 99. 


1928] 


aap E. So. America (Gazetteer) 


Fale Christian College, Seoul, 103. 

Chosen District (Work Among Jap- 
anese in Korea) 95. 

Christian College, Lucknow, 24, 144. 

Christian College, Seoul, 103. 

Christian Hospital, Pyengyang, 103, 104. 

Christian Literature Society, Korea, 105. 

Chunan District, Korea (Gazetteer) 258. 

Chungking West China Conference, 85; 
(Lewis Memorial) 21; (Gazetteer) 237. 

Church Cultivation (Rev. Paul Rugg, 
Associate Secretary, 10. 

Churu, India (Gazetteer) 295. 

Clancy Memorial, Muttra, 129. 

Cochabamba, Bolivia (Institute) 188; 
(Gazetteer) 319. 

College of West Africa, Liberia, 20, 178. 

Collegio Internazionale Monte Mario, 
ae 19, 20, 206. 

llins High School, Calcutta, 133. 

Colon Panama (Gazetteer) 317. 

Committees comet 5; (Special) 6; 
(Annual Meeting) 7 

Comparative Balance Sheet, 411. 

Concepcion, Chile (Dispensary) 189; 
(Earthquakes) 190; (Colleges) 190; 
(Gazetteer) 321. 

Congo (Mission Conference) 169; (Gaz- 
etteer) 307. 

Constantine, North Africa, 211, 213; 
(Hostels) 218; (Gazetteer) 333. 

Constitution of the Board, 503. 

Copenhagen (Home for Aged) 196; 
(Central Mission) 196. 

Cordoba, E. So. ‘America (Gazetteer) 
325. 

Corresponding Secretaries, Report of, 8. 

Costa Rica, Central America, 183; 
(Gazetteer) 47: 

Count, Dr. Elmer E. (Death of) 19. 

* Cox Memorial Hall, Melville (Liberia) 
178. 

Crandon Hall, Rome, 205. 

Crandon Institute, Montevideo, 191. 

Crawford Memorial Hospital, Vikar- 
abad, 159 

Czechoslovakian Work in Vienna, 222. 


Dagupan, P. I. (Gazetteer) 266. 
Darbhanga, India (Gazetteer) 290. 
Darjeeling, India (Gazetteer) 283. 
David, Panama (Gazetteer) 317. 

Debt, ‘Statement of, 409, 422. 

De Cuyo District (Gazetteer) 324. 
Delhi (Area) 115; (Gazetteer) 302. 
Denfert Rochereau, Paris, France, 201. 
Denmark, (Work Begun) 194; (Con- 
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ference) 195; (Central Mission) 196; 
(Gazetteer) 327. 
Dharur, India, 166. 
Didwana, India (Gazetteer) 295. 
Donohugh, Rev. T.S. (Visit to Africa) 11. 
Drought, Korea, 100. 
Drug, India (Gazetteer) 287. 


Eastern Asia (Gazetteer) 233. 

ee Kumaon District (Gazetteer), 

Eastern South America Conference, 191; 
(Gazetteer) 322. 

Education, Genera], 68, 71, 74, 78, 82, 
84, 87, 90, 98, 102, 109, 111, 116, 
124, 125, 128, 129, 133, 138, 141, 155, 
158, 163, 173, 175, 178, 180, 187, 188, 
189, 201, 225. 


Educational Institutions, 371; ~ * (Sta- 
tistics) 374. ‘ 

El. Maten (see I] Maten). 

Elisabeth-Luba District, Africa, 170; 


(Gazetteer) 307. 

English Districts (India) 132; (Gazet- 
teer) 277. 

Epworth League Members, 368. 

Europe, 194; (Gazetteer) 327. 

Evangelistic Work (China) 66, 70, 73, 
84, 86; (Japan) 92; (Korea) 104; 
(P. I.) 109; (Malaya) 111; (India) 
115, 130, 132, 139, 154, 159; (Africa) 
169, 178: (Europe) 223, 225, 226. 


Farm Schools (see Industrial Work). 
Fazilka, India, 295. 
Finances (Missionary Society) 441; 
(Board) 443. 
Financial, 101, 110, 130, 143, 207, 208, 
(Work Begun) 194; 


222, 224 

Finland, (Con- 
ference) 196; (Gazetteer) 328. 

Finland Swedish Mission Conference 
(Work Begun) 194; (Conference) 197; 
(Gazetteer) 328. 

Floods, 144. 

Foochow, 70; (Missionary Staff) 70; 
(Evangelistic) 70; (Educational) 71; 
(Financial) 71; (Hospital) 72; (Fukien 
Christian University), 72; (Gazetteer) 
243, 244. 

Form of Bequest, 514. 

Fort National, North Africa, 
(Gazetteer) a 

France Mission. Conference, 200; (In- 
stitutions) 201; (Denfert Rochereau) 
201; (Social Centers) 201; (Gazet- 
teer) 330. 

Frankfort-on-Main, Germany (Theo- 
logical Seminary) 228. 


214; 
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Fukien Christian University, 72. 

Fukuoka, Japan, 96; (Gazetteer) 257. 

Funchal, Madeira Islands (Gazetteer) 
334 


Fu River District, China, 248. 
Futsing District, China (Gazetteer) 243. 


Gadawara District, India, 135 (Gazet- 
teer) 285. 

Gamewell, Rev. Frank D., 9. 

Ganta Station, Liberia, 179. 

Garhwal District, India (Garhwal Hills) 
122; (Gazetteer) 299. 

Garraway, Africa (Training School) 179; 
(Gazetteer) 313. 

Gazetteer (all fields) 233. 

General Data, 339. 

General Statistics, 340-367. 

Germany (Central) 222; (Northeast) 
224; (Northwest) 225; (South) 225; 
(Southwest) 225; (Gazetteer) 335. 

Ghaziabad, India (Ingraham Institute) 
128; (Church) 129; (Gazetteer) 303. 

Gikuki, Africa (Leper Colony) 176; 
(Medical). 176; (Gazetteer) 312. 

Godhra District, India (School) 155; 
(Gazetteer) 276. 

Gokak Falls, India, 161; (Schools) 164; 
(Gazetteer) 280. 

Gomoh, India, 132; (Gazetteer) 283. 

Gonda District, India (Hostels) 142; 
(Gazetteer) 289. 

Gondia, India (Gazetteer) 272. 

Gothenburg, Sweden (Theological 
School) 20. 

Grenoble, France, 201. 

Guanajuato, Mexico (Gazetteer) 316. 

Gujarat Conference, India, 153; (Evan- 


gelistic) 154; (Educational) 155; (Gaz- 
etteer) 274. 
Gulbarga, India, 161; (Schools) 165; 
(Gazetteer) 280. 
Guthrie High School, Hinghwa, 75. 


Haiju District, Korea (Gazetteer) 259. 

Hakodate, Japan (Gazetteer) 254. 

Hankong (Gazetteer) 246. 

Hansi, India (Gazetteer) 296. 

Hanumaugarh, India (Gazetteer) 295. 

Hardoi-Sitapur District, India, 122; 
(Gazetteer) 300. 

Hardy Boys’ School, Yungchun, 79. 

Harper, Liberia (Gazetteer) 313. 

Harte, Dr. A. C., 40. 

Hartzell Memorial 
Old Umtali, 20, 174. 

Havana Conference, 41. 

HeadJands, Africa, (Gazetteer) 310. 


Training School, 
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Heoh Bing District, China (Gazetteer) 
246. 

High, Rev. Stanley (Visit to Africa 
and Asia) 9. 

Hildreth, Mr. T. A. (Resignation) 10. 

Hinghwa, China (Conference) 73; (Gaz- 
etteer) 246; (City Gazetteer) 247. 

Hingoli, India (Gazetteer) 271. 

Hirosaki, Japan, 93; (Academy) 98; 
(Gazetteer) 254. 

Hissar District, India, 118 (Gazetteer) 
296. 

Historical Statement, 498. 

Hobart, Mrs. W. T. (Death of) 84. 

Hochow, Central China (Gazetteer) 241. 

Hochow District, West China (Gazet- 
teer) 238. 

Hokkaido District, Japan (Gazetteer) 
253 

Hominabad, India (Gazetteer) 277. 

Hongsyung District, Korea (Gazetteer) 
259. 

Hopkins Memorial Hospita} (Peking 
Methodist) 83. 

Hospitals and Dispensaries, 389. 

Hostels and Homes (Lucknow) 25, 144, 
145; (Gonda) 142; (No. Africa) 217, 
218, 219; Europe) 230. 

Huancayo, 8. A. (School) 187; (Gaz- 
etteer) 319. 

Hungary Mission Conference, 229; (Gaz- 
etteer) 338. 

Bee District, China (Gazetteer) 

48 

Hyderabad, Deccan (Conference) 157; 
(Schools) 158; (Medical) 159; (English 
Work) 159; (Hindustani Work) 159; 
(Gazetteer) DOnaut. 

Hyderabad, Sind (Gazetteer) 294, 


Igatpuri, India (Gazetteer) 272. 

Ilagan, P. I. (Gazetteer) 263. 

Il Maten, Kabylia, N. A., 215, 217; 
(Gazetteer) 333. 

Tlocos District, P. I. (Gazetteer) 264. 

In Memoriam, 497. 

India, 114. 

India Methodist Theological College, 
Jubbulpore, 138. 

Indians, Work Among (Bolivia) 188. 

Indus River Conference, India, 117; 
(Gazetteer) 292. 

Bera Work (India) 161; (Africa) 

puns Institute, Ghaziabad, India, 


Inhambane, Africa (Gazetteer) 312. 
Inman, Dr. S. 41. 
Institutions, Educational, 371, 


1928] 


International Missionary Council, Jeru- 
salem, 38-54. 

Ipoh, Malaya (Gazetteer) 267. 

Iquique, Chile (Dispensary) 189; 
(English College) 190; (Gazetteer) 321. 

Irwin, Dr. Samuel W., Italy, 19. 

Italy (Work Begun) 194; (Conference) 
203; (Collegio Monte Mario) 19, 20, 
206; (Gazetteer) 331. 


Jacktown, Africa (Gazetteer) 314. 

Jagdalpur, India, 136; (Gazetteer) 285. 

Japan, 89; (Mission Council) 90; (Meth- 
odist Church) 91; (Chinzei Gakuin, 
Nagasaki) 22, 99; (Aoyama Gakuin, 
Tokyo) 21, 98; (Gazetteer) 253. 

Jerusalem, International Missionary 
Council, 38-54. 

Johnson, Rev. Frend I., 10. 

Jones, Rev. E. Stanley (Visit to South 
America) 42, 45, 185. 

Jones Scholarships, 125. 

Jubbulpore District, India, 136; (India 
Methodist Theological College) 138; 
(Gazetteer) 285, 286. 

Jugo-Slavia (Work Begun) 194; (Mission 

* Conference) 207; (Gazetteer) 331. 

Junechane. District, China (Gazetteer) 
38. 

Junin, Argentina (Gazetteer) 324. 


Kabongo, Africa, 170; (Gazetteer) 308. 

Kabylia, North Africa, 213, 219; (Gaz- 
etteer) 407. 

Kagoshima, Japan, 96; (Gazetteer) 257. 

Kalaw, Burma (Gazetteer) 292. 

Kalyan, India (Gazetteer) 272. 

Kamakura, Japan (Gazetteer) 256. 

Kambini, rica (Central Training 
School) 175, 176; (Gazetteer) 312. 

Kambove, Africa (Gazetteer) 308. 

Kampar, Malaya (Gazetteer) 267. 

Kamptee, India (Medical) 152; (Gaz- 
etteer) 272. 

Kan River China (Gazet- 
teer) 248. 

Kanarese, So. India, 26, 166. 

Kanene, Africa, 171 (Gazetteer) 308. 

Kangneung District, Korea (Gazet- 
teer) 259. 

Kapanga, Africa, 171; (Gazetteer) 309. 

Karachi, Indus River, India (Gazet- 
teer) 294. 

Katanga, Africa (Gazetteer) 308. 

Kathiawar District, India (Gazetteer) 
276. 

Khandwa District, C. P., India, 137; 
(Gazeteer) 286. 


District, 
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ee District, China (Gazetteer) 


Kiangsi Conference, China, 76; (William 
Nast College) 77; (Gazetteer) 248. 
King, Rev. Earl L. (Religious Educa- 
tion) 35. 

Kio Sauh, China (Gazetteer) 246. 

Kisaran, Sumatra 112; (Gazetteer) 270. 

Kiukiang, China, 76; (William Nast 
College) 77; (Gazetteer) 250. 

Klang, Malaya (Gazetteer) 268. 

Kolar, India, 160; (Institutions) 164; 
(Gazetteer) 279. 

Kongju (Medical) 103; (Gazetteer) 259. 

Kopergaon, India (Gazetteer) 247. 

Korea, 16, 89; (Conference) 100; (Rural 
Problems) 100; (Liquor Traffic) 101; 
(Chosen District) 95; (Christian Col- 
lege) 103; (Medical) 103; (Tuber- 
culosis Sanitarium) 103; (Korean 
Pastorate) 104; (Evangelistic) 104; 
(Christian Literature Society) 105; 
(inion Theological Seminary, Seoul) 
105. 


Korea District, Japan (Gazetteer) 258. 
Kru Coast District (Gazetteer) 313. 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaya (Gazetteer) 267. 
Kumaon District, India, 123; (Educa- 
tional) 123; (Gazetteer) 300. 
Kumomoto, Japan, 96; (Gazetteer) 257. 
Kutien District (Hospital) 72; (Gazet- 
teer) 245. 
Kwanto District, Japan, 255. 


Laboean Bilik Circuit 113; (Gazetteer) 
270. 


‘La Croix Rousse, France, 202. 


La Paz, Bolivia (School) 188; (Gazet- 
teer) 319. 

La Plata, E. So. America (Gazetteer) 
323. 

La Violeta, E. So. America (Gazet- 


teer) 326. 

Lahore District, India, 118; (Gazet- 
teer) 296. 

Lanhsien District, China, 81; (Gazet- 
teer) 233. 


Latin-America, 178; (Gazetteer) 315. 

Latvia, Europe, 195 

Laymen of the Board, 4. 

Lee, Bishop Edwin F., 19, 108. 

Lee Memorial, Calcutta, 133. 

Lek-du, China (Gazetteer) 245. 

Leningrad, Russia (Gazetteer) 330. 

Lepers (Work Among), (Almora) 125; 
(Chandag Heights) 125; (Gikuki) 176; 
(Transvaal) 177. 

Lewis Memorial 
Church, 21. 


Institutional 
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Liberia Conference, 177; (College of 
West Africa) 20, 178; (Gante Mission) 
179; (Gazetteer) 313. 

Likasi, Africa, 170. 

Lima, North’ Andes, 187; (Gazetteer) 
318. 

pe District, Africa (Gazetteer) 


pote en, P. I. (Gazetteer) 266. 

Lingwan ‘District, Central China (Gaz- 
etteer) 241. 

Liquor Traffic, Growth of, 101. 

Literature (Korea) 105; (Africa) 169, 
170, 177; (No. Africa) 213, 219. 

Lithuania, Europe, 195. 

Loanda, Angola (Gazetteer) 306. 

Lodipur, (Community School) 125. 

Lomas de Zamora (Gazetteer) 323. 

Loo Choo Islands, Japan, 96; (Gazet- 
teer) 257. 

Los Andes, Bolivia, Clinic, 188. 

Lovetch, al (School) 208; (Gaz- 
etteer) 330 

Lower Buchanan, Liberia (Gazetteer) 313. 

Luba District, Congo, 170; (Gazet- 
teer) 307. 

Lucknow Conference, India, 139; (Evan- 
gelistic) 1389; (Persecution and Opposi- 
tion) 140, 143; (Christian College) 
24, 144; (Floods) 144; (Hostels) 25, 
144, 145; (Gazetteer) 287, 289. 

Lunda-Chiokwe District, Africa (Gaz- 


etteer) 309. 
Lungtien District, China (Gazetteer) 
22 


Lyons, France, 202. 


Mee Madeira Islands (Gazetteer) 
334 


MacLean, Dr. J. H. (re Rev. E 
Jones) 45. 

Madeira Islands, 19; (Gazetteer) 334. 

Madras District, India, 161; (Press) 
162; (Tamil School) 165; (Gazetteer) 
280. 

Magellan District (Gazetteer) 322. 

Malacca District, Malaya (Gazetteer) 


268. 

Malange District, Africa, 168; (Gaz- 
etteer) 306. 

Malaya 107; (Conference) 110; (Gaz- 
etteer) 266. 

Malolos, P. I. (Gazetteer) 264. 

Managers of the Board (List of) 3; 


(Honorary) 5. 
Manchuria District, 92, 95; (Gazetteer) 
262. 


(Manila Area) 108; 


. Stanley 


Manila, P. I. 
(Gazetteer) 264. 
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Marange, Africa (Gazetteer) 311. . 

Martins Mission Institute, Frankfort, 
228. 

Maynard, Dr. J. W. (Italy) 19. 

Medan, Sumatra, 112; (Gazetteer) 270. 

Medical Statistics, 388. 

Medical Work (China) 67, 68, 72, 80, 
83, 85, 88; (Korea) 103, 104; (India) 
129, 138, 152, 157, 159; (Africa) 173, 
176, 179; (So. America) 188; (Sta- 
tistics) 388. 

Meerut District, India (Girls’ School) 
129; (Gazetteer) 303. 

Mendoza, Argentina (Gazetteer) 324. 

Mercedes, Argentina (Gazetteer) 324. 

Methodist Theological College, Jub- 
bulpore, 138. 

Mexican Methodist Institute, 182. 

Mexico, 181; (Educational) 182; (Union 
Theological Seminary) 182; (Union 
Publishing House) 182; (Visitors to) 
182; (Gazetteer) 315. 

Migel, Senora Elisa Parada de, 23. 

Miller, Bishop and Mrs. George A., 193. 

Ministers of the Board, 4. 

Mintsing District, China (Gazetteer) 

Mission Presses (see Publishing Houses). 

Mission Treasurers, 444. 

Missionaries (Alphabetical List) 451; 
(List by Conferences) < Rew) 
446; (Retired); 474; (W. S.) 

479. 


Missionary Anniversary Day, 28. 

Monrovia, Africa (College of W. Africa) 
20, 178; (Gazetteer) 314. 

Monte Mario, Rome, 19, 20, 206. 

Montevideo, 8. A,, 191; (Gazetteer) S2ie 

Montserrado District, Liberia (Gazet- 
teer) 314. 

Moradabad District, India (Gazetteer) 


1 

Mount Faith, Madeira Islands (Gaz- 
etteer) 334. 

Mountain Lake Park, 426. 

Mrewa District, Africa, 174; (Gazet- 
teer) 310. 

Mtoko, Africa, 173; (Gazetteer) 310. 

Mussoorie, India (Gazetteer) 304. 

Mutambara District, Africa, 174; (Gaz- 
etteer) 311. 

Muttra District, India (Clancy Memo- 
rial) 129; (Gazetteer) 303, 304. 

Muzaffarnagar District, India (Gazet- 
teer) 304. 

Muzaffarpur, India (Gazetteer) 290. 


Nabha, India (Gazetteer) 297. 
Nadiad, India (Central School) 155; 


1928] 


(Industrial School): 156; (Medical) 
157; (Gazetteer) 275. 

Nagasaki, Japan, 94; (Chinzei Gakuin) 
22, 99; (Gazetteer) 256. 

Nagaur, “India (Gazetteer) 295. 

Nagpur District, India (Gazetteer) 272. 

Naha, Japan (Gazetteer) 257. 

Naini Tal, India (Educational) 125; 
(Gazetteer) 300. 

Nana Kru Mission, Liberia, 179; (Med- 
ical) 179; (Gazetteer) 314. 

oe ’ District, China (Gazetteer) 


Nanded, India (Gazetteer) 271. 

Nanking City District (University Hos- 
pital) 67; (Nanking University) 69; 
(Theological Seminary) 69; (Gazet- 
teer) 241. 

Naples; Italy, 205. 

Narsinghpur, India (Gazetteer) 286. 

Nast College, William, 77. 

Nationalism (China) 84, 85, 86, 90, 91; 

(India) 134; (So. America) 186, 191; 

(see also ‘‘Political’’) 

New Missionaries, 446. 

Newman Trust Fund, The, 39. 

Ng Sauh, China (Gazetteer) 247. 

Nicholson Theological School, Baroda, 
156. 

Ningkwofu District, China (Gazetteer) 
242. 

North Africa, 20; (Work Begun) 194; 
(Mission Conference) 210; (European 
Work) 210, 211; (Gazetteer) 332. 

North Andes Mission Conference, S. A., 
185; (Institute) 185; (Gazetteer) 318. 

North Anhwei District (Gazetteer) 241. 

North China (Conference) 81; (Gazet- 
teer) 233. 

North District, Argentina (Gazetteer) 324. 

North India Conference, 120; (Opposi- 
tion and Persecution) 121; (Educa- 
tional) 124, 125; (Self Support) 124; 
LWarne Baby Fold) 126; (Gazetteer) 





Nowth Kiangsi District (Gazetteer) 249. 

North Kyushu District, Japan, 97; 
(Gazetteer) 256. 

North, Rev. Frank Mason, D.D., 9. 

Northeast Germany, 224; (Gazetteer) 
336. 


N orthern District, Chile (Gazetteer) 321. 

Northern District, E. So. America 
(Gazetteer) 324. 

Northern District, Mexico (Gazetteer) 
315: 

Northwest Germany, 225; (Gazetteer) 
33 


6. 
Northwest India Conference, 126; (Simon 
Commission) 126; (Gazetteer) 301. 
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Norway Conference (Work Begun) 194; 
(Conference) 198; (Gazetteer) 329. 
Nyadiri, Africa, 174; (Medical) 173; 

(Gazetteer) 310. 
Nyakatsapa, Africa (Gazetteer) 311. 


eats of the Board, 3; (W. F. M. S.) 


Old Umtali, Africa, 174; (Hartzell 
Training School) 20, 174; (Gazet- 
teer) 311. 

Oran, North Africa, 211; (Gazetteer) 333. 

Ou-Hokubu District (Gazetteer) 254. 

Ou-Nambu District (Gazetteer) 254. 


Pachuca, Mexico, 182; (Gazetteer) 316. 

Pakaur District, India, 132; (Gazet- 
teer) 284. 

Palembang, Java, 112. 

Herapangs District, P. I. (Gazetteer) 

D. 

Panama, 183; (Gazetteer) 317. 

Panda-Likasi, Africa, 170; (Gazetteer) 
308. 


Pangasinan District, P. I. (Gazet- 
teer) 265. 
Pangkalan Brandan Circuit (Gazet- 


teer) 269. 

Paniqui, P. I. (Gazetteer) 266. 

Parana, E. So. America (Gazetteer) 325. 

Paris (Area) 194; (Methodist Memorial) 
201. 

Patiala, India (Gazetteer) 296. 

Pauri, India (Gazetteer) 299. 

Pegu, Burma, 147; (Gazetteer) 291. 

Peking District, 81; (Academy) 82; 
(University) 83; (Theological Semi- 
nary) 82; (Methodist Hospital) 83; 
(Gazetteer) 234. 

Peking Theological Seminary, 82. 

Peking (Yenching) University, 83. 

Penang (Gazetteer) 268. 

Persecution, 83, 140, 148, 227. 

Personnel (Foreign) 37. 

Peru, South America, 185. 

Phalera, India (Gazetteer) 293. 

Philander Smith College, Naini Tal, 125. 

Philippine Islands, 107; (Conference) 
108; (Domestic Missions) 108; (Educa- 
tional) 109; (Evangelistic) 109; (Gaz- 
etteer) 262. 

Pilibhit, India (Gazetteer) 298. 

Pithoragarh, India (School) 125. 

Political Conditions, 73, 77, 80, 81, 86, 
90, 115, 134. 

Poona (Gazetteer) 273. 

Portici, Italy (Casa Materna) 205. 

Presses (see Publishing Agencies). 

Printing and Publishing Agencies, 391. 
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Publishing Houses (Hinghwa) 75; 
(Madras) 162; (Rhodesia) 173; (South- 
east Africa) 177; (Mexico) 182; 
(Buenos Aires) 192; (Finland Press) 
196; (Hungary, Book Concern) 230; 
(Zurich, Book Concern) 231; (List 


of) 391. 
Puebla District, Mexico, 181 (Gazetteer) 
316 


Puntamba (Dispensary) 152; (Gazet- 
teer) 274. 

Pyengyang (Hospital) 103, 104; (Gaz- 
etteer) 260. 


Queretaro, Mexico, 182; (Gazetteer) 316. 
Quessua, Africa (Gazetteer) 306. 
Quetta, India (Gazetteer) 294. 
Quiongua, Africa (Gazetteer) 306. 


Rae Bareli District, India (Gazet- 
teer) 290. 

Raewind, India (Gazetteer) 296. 

Rahaita, India (Gazetteer) 274. 

Raichur District, India, 162; (School) 
165; (Gazetteer) 281. 

Raipur District, India, 137; (Gazet- 
teer) 287. 

Ramallo, E. So. America (Gazetteer) 325. 

Rampur District, India, 124; (Gazet- 
teer) 301. 

Rampurhaut, India (Gazetteer) 283. 

Ramsay High School, Almora, India, 
125. 

Ramtek, India (Gazetteer) 273. 

nm, Burma, 147, 148, 150; -(Gaz- 

etteer) 291. 

Rasra Hospital, India, 208. 

Ratangarh, India (Gazetteer) 295. 

Religious Education in Foreign Fields, 
34, 74, 111, 225. 

Report of Corresponding Secretaries, 8. 

Retired Missionaries of the Board, 474. 

Revolution in China (see Political). 

Rhodesia Mission Conference, Africa, 
172; (Medical) 173; (Gazetteer) 309. 

Ribeira Brava, Madeira Islands (Gaz- 
etteer) 334. 

boos Grande, Madeira (Gazetteer) 


Riga, 195. 

Robinson, Bishop J. W. (Report of) 115. 

Rome, Italy, Monte Mario College, 19, 
20, 206; (Crandon Hall) 205; (Amer- 
ican Church) 205. 

Roorkee District, India (Gazetteer) 304. 

Rosario De Santa Fe, E. So. America 
(Gazetteer) 325. 

Rosario Tala, E. So. America (Gaz- 
etteer) 326. 
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Rusapi, Africa, 174; (Gazetteer) 311. 
Russia (Work Begun) 194; (The Church 
in Russia) 199; (Gazetteer) 330. 


Saint Paul River Industrial Inst., White 
Plains, Liberia, 178. 

San Antonio Da Serra, Madeira, 334. 

San Eduardo, E. So. America (Gaz- 
etteer) 326. : 

San Fernando, P. I. (Gazetteer) 285. 

San Ganeslo, Madeira (Gazetteer) 334. 

San Jose, Costa Riea (Gazetteer) SIS. 


San Juan, 4 tina (Gazetteer) 324. 
San Pedro, E. So. America (Gazet- 
teer) 325. 


San Ramon, Costa Riea (Gazetteer) 318. 
Sandoa, Africa, 171; (Gazetteer) 309. 
Sangrur, India, 297. 


Saniquelle District, Liberia (Gazet- 
teer) 314. 

Santals, 132. 

Sante Fe, E. So. America (Gazet- 
teer) 325. 


Santiago, Chile (Bible Seminary) 189; 
(Anglo-Chilean Home) 189; (College) 
22, 189; (Gazetteer) 320. 

Sapporo, Japan, 92; (Gazetteer) 253. 

Sarawak (Borneo) (Gazetteer) 269. 

Sardarshahr, India (Gazetteer) 295. 

Scandinavia, 17. 

Secunderabad, India (Gazetteer) 277. 

Self-Governing Central Conferences, 34. 

Sendai, Japan (Gazetteer) 254. 

Seoul, Korea (Christian College) 103; 
(Severance Hospital and College) 103; 
(Woman’s Medical Inst.) 104; (The- 
pee ae Seminary) 105; (Gazetteer) 


Seremban, Malaya (Gazetteer) 268. 
Severance Union Medical College, 103. 
Seville, Spain, 203. 

etn pee India, 125; (Gazetteer) 


Shanghai (Area) (Gazetteer) 239, 253. 

Shanhaikuan District, China, $2; (Dairy) 
83; (Gazetteer) 235. 

Se Conference, S84; (Gazetteer) 

Shayung District, China (Gazetteer) 251. 

Shepard, Bishop W. O., 18, 19. 

Sa District, China (Gazetteer) 

Sibu, Borneo (Gazetteer) 269. 

Sidi Aich, North Afriea, 215; (Gazet- 
_teer) 333. 

Sind-Baluchistan District, 120; (Gaz- 
etteer) 294, 

Sienyu Districts, China (Gazetteer) 247. 

Singapore, Malaya (Gazetteer) 266. 


Sinoe-Kru Coast District.(Gazetteer) 313. 
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Sironcha District, India (Gazetteer) 277. 

Sirsa, India (Gazetteer) 296. 

Sitapur District, India (Gazetteer) 300. 

Sitiawan, Malaya (Gazetteer) 267. 

Skinner, Dr. Susan L. (Mrs. J. E.) 
(Report of) 79. 

Sleeping Sickness, 168. 

Sofia, Bulgaria (Gazetteer) 330. 

Sonepat District, India (Gazetteer) 305. 

Sousse, North Africa, 212, 215; (Medical) 
215; (Gazetteer) 334. 

South America (Educational Advance) 
22, 23; (Visit of Dr. E. Stanley 
Jones), 42, 45, 192. 

South Anhwei, China (Gazetteer) 242. 

South Fukien Conference, 77; (Gaz- 

_ etteer) 250. 

South Germany Conference, 225; -(Gaz- 
etteer) 337. 

ae India (Kanarese) 26; (Conference) 
159 


South Kyushu District, Japan, 97; 
(Gazetteer) 257. 

South Mrewa Circuit, Africa, 310. 

Southeast Africa Mission Conference, 
175; (Gazetteer) 311. 

Southeastern Asia (Gazetteer) 262. 

Southern Asia (Gazetteer) 271. 

Southern District, Chile (Gazetteer) 322. 

Southern District, E. So. America 
(Gazetteer) 326. 

pF ala Germany, 227; (Gazetteer) 
33 


Spain Mission, 203; (Gazetteer) 332. 

Statement of Debt, 409. 

Statistics (All Fields) 340; (Educational) 
374; (Medical) 388. 

Stephens, Rev. and Mrs. W. H., 151. 

Stockholm, Area, 194; Sweden, 194. 

Stokes, Miss Olivia Phelps (re In- 
dustrial School in Liberia) 16. 

Suining District, China (Gazetteer) 238. 

Sumatra, 107; (Mission Conference) 112; 
(Gazetteer) 269. 

Summaries of Statistics (by Confer- 
ences) 362, 366; (General) 369. 

Sunday Schools (India) 144, 163 (South 
America) 189; (Europe) 221, 222, 230. 

Suratgarh, India (Gazetteer) 295. 

Suri, India (Gazetteer) 282. 

Suwon District, Korea, (Gazetteer) 261. 

Sweden (Work Begun) 194; (General) 
199; (Theological School) 20; (Gaz- 
etteer) 329. 

Switzerland (Conference) 230; (Gazet- 
teer) 338. 

Syriam, Burma (Gazetteer) 291. 

Tacna, Chile (Gazetteer) 321. ; 

Taianfu District China, 84; (Hospital) 
85; (Gazetteer) 236. 
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Taihu, China (Gazetteer) 248. 

Taiping, Malaya (Gazetteer) 267. 

Tamluk District, India (Gazetteer) 284. 

Tandjong Balei Circuit, 112; (Gazet- 
teer) 270. 

Tandur District, Hyderabad Confer- 
ence (Gazetteer) 278. 

Tangtau, China (Gazetteer) 243. 

Tarlac, P. I. (Gazetteer) 266. 

Tatien District, China (Gazetteer) 250. 

Tavane, Africa (Dispensary) 176; (Gaz- 
etteer) 312. 

Taylor Smith High School, Belgaum, 164. 

Tebing Tinggi, Sumatra, 112; (Gazet- 
teer) 270. 

Tehwa District, China (Gazetteer) 250. 

Telegaon, India (Gazetteer) 274. 

Temperance (Madras) 126; (No. Africa) 
211; (Europe) 226, 230. 

sich aa Memorial Hospital, Nadiad, 

Thongwa, Burma, 148; (Gazetteer) 292. 

Tientsin District, China, 82; (Academy) 
82; (Gazetteer) 235. 

Tilaunia, India (Gazetteer) 293. 

Tirhut District, India (Gazetteer) 290. 

Tirnovo, Bulgaria (Gazetteer) 330. 

Tokyo, 98, 99; (Aoyama Gakuin) 21, 98; 
(Gazetteer) 255. 

Topica] Index, 515. 

Toulon, France, 202. 

Transvaal Africa (Leper Work) 177; 
(Gazetteer) 312. 

orale Report, 392; (Analysis of) 

19. 

Tsinan (Gazetteer) 236. 

Tsunhua District, China, 82; 
etteer) 233. 

Tuberculosis Sanitarium (Korea) 103. 

Tuguegarao, P. I. (Gazetteer) 263. 

Tungping District, China (Gazetteer) 
236. 

Tunis, Tunisia, North Africa, 212, 216; 
(Hostels) 218; (Gazetteer) 333. 

Tunki, China (Hospital) 67; (Gazet- 
teer) 243. 

Tiirnitz, Austria (Children’s Home) 221. 

Twante, Burma, 147; (Gazetteer) 292. 

Tzechow District, China (Medical) 88; 
(Gazetteer) 238. 


(Gaz- 


Umtali, Africa, 174; (Gazetteer) 310. 

Umrer, India (Gazetteer) 273. 

Unao, India (Gazetteer) 290. 

Union Work (Univeristy, Nanking) 69; 
(University Hospital, Nanking) 67; 
(Foochow Normal) 71; (Foochow 
Hospital) 72; (Union University, 
Chengtu) 87; (Senior Middle School, 
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Chengtu) 88; (Severance Medical 
College, Seoul) 103; (Theological Semi- 
“nary, Seoul) 105; (Theological Semi- 
- nary, Mexico) 182; (Publishing House, 
Mexico) 182; (Book Depository, Chile) 
188, 189; (Theological Seminary, Chile) 
188, 189; (Church Paper, Chile) 189; 
(Colegio Americano, Buenos Aires) 
192; (Seminary, Buenos Aires) 192, 
193; (Book Store, Buenos Aires) 192. 
University Hospital, Nanking, 69. 
Uruguay, 191; (Gazetteer) 327. 
Ushugram, India, 133. 


Valparaiso, Chile (Gazetteer) 320. 
Le erable! Mr. William H. (Death 
426 

Venado Tuerto, E. So. America (Gaz- 
etteer) 326. 

Venice Industrial Sehool, Italy, 205. 

Vienna, Austria, 221. 

Vigan, P. I. (Gazetteer) 264. 

Vikarabad, India (Hospital) 159; (Gaz- 
etteer) 278. 


Wade, Bishop R. J., 
Wannan (South anh District, China 
(Academy) oF BM aoe SY 242. 
Wallace Lodge, 4 
War, 86. 
W ard, Mr. George S., 
Ward Institute, Buchos ‘Aires, 23, 231. 
Ward, Rev. Ralph A.} 
N ya- 


Washburn Memorial 
Wellesley High School, Naini Tal; 125. 


ABleeh tok 
diri, 173. 
West China Conference, 85; (sée Cheng- 


Foreign Misstons Report 


“A Qt ggg 


[1928 


- tu. West China Conference and 
Chungking West China Conference). 

West China Union University, Chengtu, 
87. 


White Plains, Liberia (Saint Paul River 
Industrial Inst.) 178; (Gazetteer) 314. 

Wolfe Memorial Seminary, Peru, 187. 

Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, 
437; (Appropriations) et (Officers) 
437: (Missionary List) 4 

Woman's Medical feebtue ‘Seoul, 104. 

Wonju District, Korea (Hospital) 108, 
104; (Gazetteer) 261. 

Wood Memorial (Rev. T. B:) 187. 

World Service (General Conference 
Legislation) 11. 

Wuhu District, China (General Hos- 
pital) 168; (Gazetteer) 242. 

Wu Ning District, China (Gazetteer) 
242. 


Yekalai District, India <Gaqerseen) 278. 
Yellandu, India (Gazetteer) 2 
Yenangyuang, Burma (Canesten) 292. 
Yenching (Peking) University, 83. 
ee District, China (Gazetteer) 
236 
Xepehyee (Medical) 103; (Gazetteer) 
pein Conference, 79; (Evangelistic) 
80; (Medical) 80; (Gazetteer) 251, 252. 
Yichun District, Korea (Gazetteer) 262. 
Yokohama, Japan, 94; (Gazetteer) 256. 
Yuki District, Yen ing, 252. 
Yukie, Foochow, China (Gazetteer) 244. 
Yungchun, China, 79; (Gazetteer) 250. 


Zarate, EH. So. America (Gazetteer) 326. 
Zurich’ Area, 1943: Yate Concern) i 
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